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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 





This first volume of Dr. Mosheim’s Historical Commentaries 
is a reprint of Robert Studley Vidal’s translation, published in 
London, 1813, in two small volumes 8vo. The Editor has aimed 
to give Vidal’s translation unaltered, except by the correction of 
typographical errors. But he has taken the liberty to arrange 
the notes, as in the original Latin, in solid masses, subjoined to 
the several sections. He has likewise altered the running titles 
or headings of the pages, and the location of the contents of 
each section; and has abridged Vidal’s general Table of Con- 
tents, prefixed to the volume. He has, moreover, inserted, in 
the outer edges of the pages, the bracheted paging of the 
original, to enable the reader to find readily in this translation, 
the pages cited or referred to by the many writers who refer to 
the original Latin work. These alterations in the volume trans- 
lated by Vidal, will render it similar in form to the subsequent 
volume translated by the Hditor. 

J. MURDOCK 


New-Haven, May et, 1851, 





PREFACE ° 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE FIRST VOLUME AND TRANSLATOR 
OF THE SECOND. 


These very profound and learned Commentaries on the early 
history of the Church, were composed not long before the 
author’s death, and, of course, contain his most matured thoughts 
and opinions on the important and interesting topics discussed. 
‘In this work he aims not only to give a good general History of 
the period over which the work extends, but also to embrace 
a thorough and candid Discussion, conducted on sound histori- 
eal principles, of all the obscure and difficult points in this por- 
tion of ecclesiastical history. The general History he includes 
in his text, which is broke into short sections or paragraphs: the 
Discussion foilows, in the form of notes or commentaries, con- 
stituting much the larger part of the work, and that in which 
he cites or refers to all the material testimonies of the ancients, 
and fully discusses their import and value, according to his 
maturest judgment. 

Subsequent writers, especially within the last fifty years, 
while going over the same ground, have subjected Mosheim’s 
opinions and reasonings to fresh examination ;,and, being-aided 
by the discovery of some new authorities, and by the general ad- 
vances of human knowledge, they have undoubtedly detected 
some errors of judgment in our author, and have cast some ad- 
ditional light on the obscure and difficult subjects he examines, 
But still these learned commentaries continue to be regarded as 
a standard work, by all Protestant ecclesiastical writers, and 
they are often quoted as being of high authority, and as models 
of profound and courteous historical discussion. 

The original Latin work was printed in 1758, in a vol. of 988 
pages, small 4to; and, having been long out of print, it is exceed- 
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ingly difficult to be obtained. This induced a very competent 
English layman, Robert Studley Vidal, Esq. F. S. A. several 
years ago, to undertake an English translation of the work. 
From the year 1818 to the year 1837, he published three small 
volumes, embracing about three-fifths of the whole work, and 
bringing the history some distance into the third century. He is 
not known to have proceeded any further in translating, and 
nothing has been published by him during the fast 14 years. 

Vidal's translation is very faithful and true: but it has a fault 
not uncommon with the English writers; that of a too great ful- 
ness of expression, or the needless multiplication of words. Of 
the extent to which this fault prevails, the reader may form some 
judgment, by comparing the two volumes here presented to the 
public. In the .first volume 447 pages of the Latin original 
make 586 pages in Vidal’s translation; while, in the second vo- 
lume, 542 pages of Latin make only 487 pages in our transla- 
tion; that is, he expands the same amount of Latin into four 
pages, as we express adequately and fully in about three pages.— 
Vidal also erred, as we think, in changing the form or arrange- 
ment of the book ; for he stretched the text along the tops of all 
the pages, and threw the commentary into notes at the bottom, 
which not only embarrassed the reading of the text, but often 
rendered it difficult to trace the connexion between the text and 
the notes. This error is avoided in both the volumes of this 
edition. 

The translation of this second volume was undertaken nearly 
three years ago, by advice of several learned gentlemen, and at 
the particular request of Professor Frederic Huidekoper, of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, who has most liberally patronised the work. 
At first it was proposed to translate only that large portion of 
the original which Vidal had left untouched. But, it being 
found advisable to issue the work in two volumes, the first em- 
bracing the first and second centuries, and the second including 
the third and fourth, it was deemed advisable to re-translate 
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that minor part of the third century, which Vidal had trayslated. 
in his verbose manner, so that each volume might preserve, 
throughout, a uniformity of style, or bear the impress of a single 
translator. 

The editor of the first, and translator of the second of these 
volumes, has no higher aim in bringing the work before the 

public, than to present to the English reader the learned com- 
- mentaries of Mosheim just as they are; with no enlargement, 
abridgement, or alteration. He has not gone into a re-exami- 
nation of the topics discussed, or attempted to improve the 
original work, by adding to it the results of more recent investi- 
gations; nor has he criticised the arguments of his author, in 
any learned additional notes. He is content to be a mere editor 
and translator. 

Some gentlemen advised the introduction of such improve- 
ments and criticisms as would make the work reflect the light 
thrown on several of the subjects by the writers who have written 
since the publication of the original work. But this would re- 
quire about as much labor as to compose a new book; and it 
would either not preserve the work of Mosheim entire, or would 
greatly swell its bulk, and make it an undigested mass of diverg- 
ing opinions and views.—Others recommended the insertion of 
an English translation of all the Greek and Latin quotations 
occurring in the work. But this would add much to its bulk, 
would enhance the price, and would make it less acceptable to 
the well educated readers.—For these reasons, the course adopted 
by Vidal has been followed, and Mosheim’s Commentaries are 
here given to the public, with no modifications except the trans- 
lation of the Latin original into English. And, perhaps, it may 
be the most satisfactory to many readers, to have the high 
authority of Mosheim standing alone, that they may examine and 
compare him for themselves, with those who have ventured to 
differ from him, on certain obscure and dubious points in the 
early history of the church. 


* 


” 
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The copious Tables of Contents which Vidal prefixed to his 
small volumes, have been combined, abridged, and prefixed to 
the first volume; and a similar table has been composed for the 
second volume. The Tables, it is believed, constitute an impor- 
tant addition to the original work.—And, as the Commentaries 
will be found to be most frequently referred to by the paging 
of the original Latin work, that paging has been inserted in 
brackets, at the outer ends of the lines of the translation, through- 
out both volumes; and a Table of the coincidences of that pag- 
ing with ours, has been subjoined to the second volume.—The 
General Index to the whole work has been retained, translated 
into English, and annexed to the same volume. But the Index 
of authors quoted, and that of Passages of Scripture illustrated, 
have been omitted. 

For the publication of the work in so elegant a style, and at 
so moderate a price, the reading community are indebted to 
Sherman Converse, Hsq., who will be remembered as the very 
enterprising publisher, a few years ago, of extensive and learned 
works ; and who, while laboring under severe bodily infirmities, 
has ventured upon an enterprise which promises lasting benefit 
to the learned world, although it may fail to repair materially 
his pecuniary misfortunes, as well as to remunerate adequately 
the editor and translator, 


. JAMES MURDOCK. 
New-Haven, May, 1851 


THE 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THE work which I here offer to the public, owes its crigin 
rather to a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, than to any 
regular premeditated design. My Institutes of Christian History 
having met with such a rapid sale, that every copy was disposed 


of within four years; the worthy person at whose expense they | 


were printed, urged me to publish an enlarged and improved 
edition of them. In compliance with his wishes, I sat down to a 
revision of the work; and having compared its contents with the 
original ancient authorities, together with what else was to be 
met with on the subject in the writings of the learned, and also 
with such notes and observations as a daily course of reading 
and reflection had enabled me to make, I perceived, or rather 
my attention was again caught by what for many years before I 
had perceived to be the case, that in the history of Christian af: 
fairs, some things had been almost entirely omitted, others not 
properly represented, and not a few, either from negligence, a 
partial view of the subject, or the placing of too great a reliance 
on the industry of others, altogether misconceived. 

Whatever remarks of this kind presented themselves, were 
carefully minuted down, with a view to render the proposed 
fourth edition of my book both more complete and of greater 
utility than the preceding ones. Proceeding constantly in this 
way, my collection of notes at length acquired no inconsiderable 
degree of bulk; and the more frequently I considered them, the 


me 
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more disposed I felt, (for we naturally conceive a regard for what 
has cost us some pains,) to believe them not wholly unworthy of 
being preserved, In the course of time, a thought suggested itself 
to me of writin ga set of Commentaries on Christian affairs, upon a 
different scale ; reducing my observations within a narrower com- 
pass on such topics as had been sufficiently treated of by others, 
and at the same time, giving a more copious and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of those matters which a long course of study and atten- 
tion had rendered more particularly familiar to me, and respect- 
ing which I had obtained a precise and accurate knowledge. I 
mentioned this idea to the person above spoken of, who had sub- 
mitted to me the proposal of publishing an enlarged edition of 
my former small work, and it met with his approbation: but, as 
the undertaking was of some magnitude, we agreed that the work 
should be published in separate parts; taking care, however, that 
each division might be so far complete in itself as not to have the 
appearance of being disjointed, or awkwardly torn off from the 
rest. The work was accordingly taken up by me without delay ; 
and I have now to express my hope, that what is here offered to 
the public as the first part, (but which may be considered as form- 
ing a work of itself) may be productive of the wished-for bene- 
ficial effects. If the Supreme Disposer of human affairs prolong 
my days, and grant me a continuance of my health and faculties, 
_ the others will follow in regular succession. Indeed the next, 
consisting of Coimentaries on the affairs of the Christians under the 
Jamily of Constantine, may be expected within a very short pe- 
riod: the materials have been long since collected and arranged, 
and only wait for the printer. 
Since the subject of the following work has been treated of 
by many before me, it is impossible but that my book should 
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contain several things in common with theirs; but notwithstand- 
ing this, it will be found, both in respect of the matter, as well 
as of the manner of handling it, to differ considerably from other 
works of a similar kind. With regard to the form or order of 
narration, I have endeavoured to steer a middle course, having 
neither arranged my materials after the plan of annals, nor yet 
according to that which I followed in my smaller history, and 
which many prefer, of distributing the transactions of each cen- 
tury under certain general titles. Hach of these modes has its ad- 
vantages: the latter, however, is attended with this inconveni- 
ence, that it frequently separates things the most closely connect- 
ed; and by thus interrupting the chain of history, renders it dif- 
ficult for the reader to trace the progress of events from their 
beginning to their close, or to connect some of the great revolu- 
tions and changes with the causes which produced them. My 
object, therefore, has been to unite, as far as possible, the advan- 
tages of both these methods, by managing my subject so as that, 
whilst every: proper attention was paid to the order of time, a 
due regard should likewise be had to the connecting of events 
with their causes, and the keeping distinct things which had no 
relation to each other. I trust that both the memory and the 
judgment of the reader may be assisted by this mode of arran'ge- 
ment, and that it will be found instrumental in developing the 
more remote causes of those changes which have occasionally 
taken place in the Christian commonwealth, 

For the matter which forms the basis of this work, I have 
principally depended on such original monuments of antiquity as 
have escaped the ravages of time. I have not, indeed, neglected 
to avail myself of whatever assistance could be drawn from those 


writers of a more recent date, whose merits have given them an 
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authority with the public, and stamped a celebrity of character 
on their works; but, at the same time it has been my care to fol- 
low none of them without consulting, and, as far as I was able, 
examining with attention and assiduity the original sources them- 
selves from whence the authors derived, or appeared to have 
derived, their information. That the reader may the more readily 
judge of my caution and fidelity in this respect, I have, in every 
case where doubts might arise on a point of any moment, sub- 
joined the testimony of these ancient writers in their own words. 
I have not occupied myself in discussing the merits of the 
different opinions, explanations, and conjectures that are to be 
met with in the writings of the learned, unless through necessity, 
or where the antiquity and weight of the opinions themselves, 
or the abilities and high reputation of the authors by whom they » 
were maintained, appeared to demand it. In treating of Chris- 
tian affairs, it has been my study rather to recount what, upon 
the faith of ancient writers, I consider as the simple fact, than to 
entangle myself with any particular opinions that may have been 
entertained on the subject. 

I have intentionally avoided entering into any discussion re- 
. specting matters of a minute and trifling kind; such, for instance, 
as the birth-place of Simon, Valentine, and others, the particular 
year in which any sect sprung up, the exact situation of places, 
obsolete and obscure words and phrases, and the like. For, not 
to say any thing of the uncertainty with which things of this 
sort must, in a great measure, remain enveloped, in spite of every 
endeavour that might be used to extricate them, it would neither 
be consistent with propriety, nor attended with the promise of 
any sort of benefit, to occupy the attention with them in a his- 
tory like the present, of the practical species, or that which 
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applies itself to the immediate and most important purposes of 
life ; although, in another place, the consideration of them might 
probably be productive both of pleasure and utility. Besides, 
there are many works already extant, in which those who have 
a taste for disquisitions of this kind may meet with ghe most 
ample gratification. 

In the following Commentaries the history of the first 
century will be found less copious than that of the succeeding 
ones: indeed, in some instances the reader will meet with 
scarcely anything more than a mere summary notice of the facts. 
To account for this it need only be known that an enlarged 
edition of my Institutes of the Ecclesiastical History of the First Age 
is already before the public, in which, whoever shall be desirous 
of obtaining further information on any topic which is but 
slightly noticed in the present work* may find it treated of 
expressly and more at large. I could not by any means, con- 
sistently with the plan of these Commentaries, entirely pass over 
the first century, since it was my design that they should com- 
prehend an universal history of ecclesiastical affairs, from the 
commencement of the Christian era to the time of Constantine 
the Great, written upon a different scale from that of my former 
work, and disposed after a new method: but, on the other hand, 
common justice appeared to demand that I should not wholly 
disregard the interests of those who had purchased my above- 
mentioned enlarged Elementary History of the First Age; nor 
could I in any shape reconcile it with the principles of fairness 
and honesty, to send out into the world a mere transcript or 
repetition of what was already before it, under a different title. 
I therefore determined to follow a middle line of conduct, con- 


fining my account of the transactions of the first century within 
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much narrower limits than I had prescribed to myself in my for- 
mer work, but, at the same time, availing myself of the present 
opportunity to make several corrections in the history of that 
period, and also to ‘enrich it with some additional matter. In 
fact, tHe two works will be found to assist and reflect mutual 
light on each other. The enlarged edition of my Institutes will 
supply the reader with a more ample and minute investigation 
of such particulars, relating to the history of the first century, as 
are but briefly touched on in the following work; whilst, on the 
other hand, by a reference to these Commentaries, light will be 
obtained on such matters as are not treated of with sufficient 
perspicuity in the Institutes, some partial omissions in that work 
will be supplied, and the means be furnished for correcting some 
inaccuracies which found their way into it through inadvertence, 
or want of better information. If, in the following work, any 
particulars hitherto unknown be brought to light; their due 
weight be given to any circumstances hitherto passed over with- 
out proper attention; any points, hitherto but imperfectly sup- 
ported by proofs, or not explained with sufficient perspicuity, be 
substantiated and rendered easy of apprehension, (and unless I 
have been led to form too favourable an estimate of my reading, 
my memory, and my judgment, the book will be found to have 
some pretensions of this sort,) it will better accord with my feel- 
ings to leave these things to be noticed by the intelligent reader 
in the course of his progress, than for me to anticipate his dis- 
cernment, by pointing them out in this place. 


Géltingen, Sep. 6, A. D. 1753. 


THE 
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THE name of Dr. Mosheim ranks so deservedly high in the 
republic of Letters, that no additional recommendation, it is 
presumed, can be wanting to ensure the attention of the 
learned to any work that may come forth under its sanction. 
As a writer of Ecclesiastical History, this profound and judi- 
cious scholar may be said to stand without a competitor. The 
subject was congenial to his mind, and, whether we consider 
the talents he possessed, or the peculiar judgment and felicity 
with which he applied them to the elucidation of this depart- 
ment of literature, his merit is alike conspicuous, and can 
never be too highly appreciated or extolled. 

Amongst other works of acknowledged ingenuity and eru- 
dition, which he published on this interesting and important 
subject, the one which we now venture to submit to the pub- 
lic, for the first time, in an English translation, appears to 
have engaged a very considerable portion of his attention 
and pains. 

That vast fund of curious and important matter, which, in 
the shape of Notes, will be found to constitute its chief bulk, 
could not possibly have been within the reach of any common 
degree of exertion: on the contrary, we offer it; with no small 
confidence, to the intelligent reader, as an illustrious memorial 


of those laborious and extensive researches, and that severe 
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course of study to which it is well known that Dr. Mosheim 
devoted himself, for the purpose of illustrating the history of 
Christianity, and bringing it more within the grasp of ordinary 
diligence and apprehension. 

The masterly and highly valuable disquisitions which are 
to be met with in these Notes, respecting many abstruse and 
intricate points connected with the rise and first establishment 
of Christianity, appear to have been founded on a most com- 
prehensive and deliberate re-examination of the Hcclesiastical 
History of the first ages, originally undertaken by the learned 
author with a view to an enlarged edition of his Elements of 
Christian History, a work of high and established reputation, 
and of which the English reader long since received a trans- 
lation from the pen of the late learned Dr. Archibald Maclaine.* 
But, as the nature and design of that work could not well be 
brought to admit of any thing like a detailed examination, or 
satisfactory discussion, of several topics on which the curiosity 
of an intelligent and inquisitive reader might very naturally 
be excited, the illustrious author appears to have conceived 
that it would be yielding no unacceptable service to the literary 


world for him to write a set of Commentaries on a plan which, 


touching but lightly on subjects that had been previously well. 


illustrated, should have an express reference to the investigation 
of such interesting particulars as had not been satisfactorily 
discussed either in his own Institutes or in the works of any 


other writer. 


* And more faithfully translated, and much enlarged with notes, by James 
Murdock, D. D. and entitled: “Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and 
Modern,” in four books. The second edition is now published by Stanford and 
Swords, New-York.—Ep, 
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Of these projected Commentaries, it is to be lamented that 
Dr. Mosheim lived only to publish a portion; but it will, we 
presume, be productive of no small degree of satisfaction to the 
reader, to be apprised that the work is complete as far as it 
goes, and embraces the entire history of somewhat more than 
the first three centuries; a period, perhaps, beyond all others, 
replete with matter of the highest import to the right under- 
standing of the genuine, unsophisticated principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 

Of the motives by which the translator was induced to 


undertake the rendering of this Work into English, it can be 


necessary to say but little. It will probably be though sufficient 
for him to remark, that the original Work, having been long 
held in the highest estimation by those the best qualified to 
judge of its merits,* it was imagined that an attempt to extend, 


* Amongst the more recent testimonies in favour of this Work, the Public 
will, we are persuaded, attach no inconsiderable degree of weight to that of the 
Rey. Henry Kett, B. D. senior Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; who includes 
these Commentaries in the List of Books recommended at the end of his “ Ele- 
ments of General Knowledge,” (vol. ii. p. 31.) and adds, “It is much to be 
regretted, that this excellent Work has never been translated into English, as 
it would so well fill up the defective account of the three first centuries in the 
Ecclesiastical History.” 5 

In addition to the very respectable testimony of the Rev. Henry Kett, the 
translator feels considerable gratification in being permitted to lay before the 
reader the following extract from a letter addressed to him by his much-re- 
spected friend, Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, with the depth and extent 
of whose researches in Ecclesiastical and Civil History, the learned world has 
not now to be brought acquainted. 

“T am rejoiced at your intention of favouring us with a publication of your 
translation of Mosheim’s Commentaries. The original work is quite familiar to 
me. Some years ago I read the whole of it attentively, and committed to pa- 
per the observations which occurred to me in the perusal of it. I have since 
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in sore measure, the sphere of its utility through the medium 
of an English translation, would at least be viewed with indul- . 
gence, and might possibly be rewarded with approbation by a 
liberal and enlightened Public.—It may, however, farther be 
observed, that the Book had become exceedingly scarce, inso- 
much that, although it was not unfrequently sought after with 
the most eager assiduity, a copy was rarely to be procured, even 
for any price. 

In what manner the undertaking has been executed, it will 
be for others to determine; and he will, therefore, as to this 
point, content himself with merely stating that he has, through- 
out the whole Work, endeavoured to exhibit the sense of his 
original with the most scrupulous fidelity, but at the same time 
without so closely pursuing that object as to sink the spirit of 
his Author in a tame and servile translation. 

In submitting this translation to the judgment of the public, 
it would be unbecoming for him not to feel a considerable degree 
of diffidence, if not of apprehension.—He has endeavoured, in- 
deed, to render it as perfect as he was able, but he is not so 
much the dupe of vain conceit as to imagine that it will be 
found altogether free from inaccuracies, or unblemished by mis- 


takes. There is a proper confidence, however, which belongs to 


very frequently consulted it. There can be no doubt of its being a work of 
profound and extensive erudition, and that it contains much learning, both in 
respect to fact and deduction, which is no where else to be met with. It also 
abounds with historical and literary anecdote. In every sense, it is a distinct 
work from the Ecclesiastical History; so that it may be deemed as necessary 
to the possessors of that work, as if that work had never been written —I think 
your style very clear, and well suited to the work ; and have no doubt but that 
your translation of the Commentaries will be quite as popular as Maclaine’s of 
the General History.” 
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every ome who, in making an attempt like the present, is not 
conscious of having undertaken that to which he ought to have 
known himself to be unequal; and the translator trusts, that it 
will not be thought exceeding the jast limits of that confidence, - 
for him to express a hope that his labours will not be pro- 
nounced either discreditable to himself or injurious to the repu- 
tation of that illustrious author, to whom it has been throughout 
his most anxious wish and intention to do justice. 


RoBeERT STUDLEY VIDAL. 
Noy. 17th, 1812. 


N. B. The translator had it at one time in contemplation.to have subjoined, 
as he went on, a few remarks of his own on certain points that either appeared 
to solicit further investigation, or on which additional light has been thrown 
since the time when Dr. Mosheim wrote; but on further consideration (and | 
more particularly on account of the very great extent to which the page is 
already occupied with annotation,) he has been induced to abandon that design, 
and to reserve what observations he may have to offer of his own until the con- 
clusion of the work; when, should the public appear disposed to regard his 
labours with an indulgent eye, and other circumstances not wear a discouraging 
aspect, it is his intention to bring them forward in a supplemental volume, ac- 
companied with a Life of Mosheim, a Catalogue of his numerous Publications, 
and a Translation of some of his most approved Dissertations and smaller 
pieces ——To pledge himself to any thing beyond this at present, might, per- 
haps, be thought to savour somewhat of presumption; but he trusts that he 
shall not incur the imputation of arrogance, by adding, that there is one other 
undertaking, in the way of translation, to whict. he has occasionally ventured 
to direct his attention, and which, should it ever be in his power to accomplish, 
will put the English reader in possession of a work that, in the original Latin, 
has long been considered as an inestimable appendage to one of the noblest 
productions of the human mind: he alludes to Dr. Mosheim’s Notes on Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 





Testimonials prefixed to Vidal's Third Vol. printed A. D. 1837. 


“ Whether the Theologian or the general scholar be employed in ascer- 
taining the nature of Christianity, including both doctrine and discipline, it is of 
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the greatest moment to investigate the state and condition of the Christian 
church, previously to its union with the civil power, or its patronage by the 
emperors of the world. The period, therefore, which the history now before 
us embraces, ought to be minutely investigated ; and we are surprised that the 
work of Mosheim, entitled De Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum Mag- 
num, and which especially details the epoch in question, was not long ago 
translated, At last this desideratum is supplied, and we congratulate the pub- 
lic on the execution of the task. To the excellence, indeed, of the perfor: 
mance, which has been the object of Mr. Vidal’s labours, testimonies without 





end, and such as are of the greatest weight, might be adduced; for scarcely 
has any writer of eminence had occasion to refer to it who does not pronounce 
its encomium: a matter of no wonder, when we bear in mind the importance 
of the subject, the judgment and discrimination which the author displays in 
treating it, the vast information which the work imparts, and the luminous and 





fair manner in which it is given. No person who makes pretensions to 
liberal and enlarged knowledge can dispense with the diligent study of it.” 

“ We cannot take our leave of this masterly performance without acknow- 
ledging the obligations under which we conceive Mr. Vidal has laid the public 


by giving it in an agreeable English dress.”—Monthly Review. 


- 


“ From the value that we attach to these Commentaries, we feel greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Vidal for the pains which he has taken to render them accessible 
to the English student. Compared with Dr. Maclaine he will appear to great ad- 
vantage. That learned person acknowledges he took ‘considerable liberties with 
his author, and often added a few sentences.’ Mr. Vidal seems to have indulged 
in no such liberties. He has faithfully preserved the sense and character of the 
original, without any sacrifice of the genius or idiom of the English tongue,”— 
Eclectic Review. 
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INTRODUCTION’ 





lt appears to me desirable, (and the opinion ts not, I think, 
built upon slight grounds,) that before we enter on the history of the 
origin and progress of Christianity, a summary view should be taken 
of the age in which the Gospel Dispensation had its commencement. 
for in no other way than by a reference to the manners and 
opinions of those times, can we obtain any insight into the reasons 
and causes of many things which happened to the early Christians, 
or form a proper judgment of several of ther primary regulations 
and institutions; nor can we know justly how to appreciate the 
great extent of those benefits which Christ hath procured for man- 
kind, unless we previously acquaint ourselves with the forlorn and 
miserable condition of the human race before the Redeemer’s advent. 
By way of introduction, therefore, to the following work, we shall, 
in the first place, present the reader with a sketch of the general 
state of the world at the time of our Saviour’s birth ; and then call 
his attention particularly to the civil and rehgiows economy of the 


Jewish nation at the same interesting period. 








STATE OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the Civil, Religious, and Literary State of the World in general, 
at the Time of Christ’s Birth.[p. 2.] 


I. State of the Roman Empire. At the time when the Son OF 
Gop, having taken upon himself our nature, was born in the 
land of Judea, the greatest part of the habitable earth was sub- 
ject to the senate and people of Rome, who usually committed 
the care and administration of those provinces which were re- 
moved to any considerable distance from the imperial city, to 
temporary governors or presidents sent from Rome; or if in 
any of them the ancient form of government was permitted to 
be retained, gave it such a modification, and clothed it with so 
many restrictions, as effectually secured to the Roman state a 
supreme and controling dominion. Although the appearance, 
or rather the shadow of freedom and dignity yet remained with 
the senate and people of Rome, the reality had long been lost to 
them ; all power having centred in the one Casar Ateusrvs, 
who was graced with the titles of Emperor, High Priest, Censor, 
Tribune of the People, and Proconsul, and invested with every 
office of the state that carried with it any thing either of ma- 
jesty or authority.(’) . 

(1.) Augustin. Campianus, de Officio et Potestate Magistratuum Romanorum, 
et Jurisdictione, lib. i. cap. i § 2, p. 3. Edit. Geney. 1725, in 4to. 


ire Defects of the Roman Government. Were we to form [p. 3.] 
our judgment of the Roman government from the principles 
of its constitution, or the nature of its laws, we must con- 
sider it as mild and moderate.(’) But whatever promise of 
happiness the equitable spirit of the original system might hold 
out to the people, it was constantly checked and counteractéd 
by a variety of causes, and particularly by the rapacity and 
dishonesty of the publicans to whom the collection of the 
public revenue was entrusted;(*) the unbounded avarice of the 
governors of provinces to increase their private wealth; and 
the insatiahle cupidity of the people at large, which displayed 
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itself not. merely in the tenacity with which they maintained 
every part of their conquests, but also in a constant readi- 
ness to seize all opportunities of extending the bounds of the 
empire. Whilst, on the one hand, this incessant thirst after 
dominion gave rise to continual wars, and rendered it necessary 
constantly to burthen the inhabitants of the provinces with the 
maintenance of a formidable military force, a thing in itself 
doubtless sufficiently grievous, the greedy publicans. and govern- 
ors were, on the other hand, fleecing the people ‘of the residue 
of their property by the Ae shameful and iniquitous pecu- 
niary ¢ exactions. 


(1.) See a discourse by the very ingenious Mr. Walter Moyle, entitled, An 
Essay upon the Constitution of the Ruman Government, published amongst his 
posthumous works, vol. i, p. 1-48. Lond. 1726. 8vo. Petri Giannone, His- 
toire Civile du Royaume de Naples, vol. i, p. 3, 4, et seq. Scip. Maffei, Verona 
Mlustrata, lib. ii. p. 65. 


(2.) See Pet. Burmannus, de Vectigalibus Populi Romani, cap. ix. p. 123, et Beige 


III. Benefits arising out of the Roman government. It must not, 
however, be overlooked, that the bringing of so many nations 
into subjection under one people, or rather under one man, was 
productive of many and great advantages. For, Ist, by means 
of this, the people of various regions, alike strangers to each 
other’s language, manners, and laws, were associated together in 
‘the bond of amity, and invited to reciprocal intercourse. 2dly, 
By Roman munificence, which shrank from no expense to ren- 
der the public ways commodious, an easy and ready access was 
given to parts the most distant and remote.(’). 3dly, Men that 
had hitherto known no other rules of action, no other modes of 
life, than those of savage and uncultivated nature, had now the 
model of a polished nation set before their eyes, and were gra- _ 
dually instructed by their conquerors to form themselves after 
it. 4thly, Literature and the arts, with the study of humanity 
and philosophy, became generally diffused, and the cultivation 
of them extended even to countries that previously had formed 
no other scale by which to estimate the dignity of man, than 
that of corporeal vigor, or muscular strength. 

Since all these things materially contributed to facilitate the 
ptopag: ion of the gospel by our Saviour’s apostles, and enabled 
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them the more easily to impress mens minds with the doctrines of 
the true religion, we cannot but readily accord in opinion with those 
who maintain, that the Son of God could not have revealed 
himself to mankind ata more favorable or auspicious season.(’) 
(1.) See a learned work of Nicol. Bergier concerning the Roman pub- [p. 4.) 
lie ways, entitled, Histoire des grands Chemins de? Empire Romain, Brussels, 
. 1728, in 4to. Also a treatise by the learned Everard Otto, de Tutela Viarum 
publicarum, lib. ii. p. 314. Many other highly respectable authors have also 
either professedly, or incidentally, treated of this subject, and pointed out the 
great care and industry of the Romans to render the-channels of communica- 
tion both by sea and land, throughout every part of the empire, Bale; easy, and 
expeditious. 

(2.) Amongst the early fathers of Christianity we may refer to Origen, ae 
particularly notices this cireumstance in the second book of his reply to Celsus, 
p. 79, edit. Cantab. In after-times we find it adverted to by several of those 
who have entered the lists against the adversaries of revealed religion. 


LV. Peace prevails nearly throughout the world. Those intestine 
discords, by which the Roman state had long been distracted and 
ravaged, were terminated in the acquisition of the sovereign 
power by Augustus; and the wars with foreign states continued 
no longer to be undertaken with the accustomed precipitancy, or 
' prosecuted with that degree of ardor by which they had been 
formerly characterised. Although, therefore, we cannot sub- 
scribe to the opinion of those writers, who, being led into a mis- 
take by Orosius, have asserted, that at the time of our Saviour’s 
birth the temple of Janus was shut, (’) and every part of the Ro- 
man empire wrapt in a profound peace, it must nevertheless un- 
questionably: be admitted, that if the period of which we: are 
speaking, be brought into comparison with antecedent times, it 
may justly be termed the age of peace and tranquillity. Indeed, 
had not such been the state of things, it would have been almost 
~ impossible, (as St. Paul pretty plainly intimates, 1 Tim. ii. 2,) 
for our Saviour’s apostles to have executed, with effect, the im 

portant commission to mankind with which they were entrusted. 


(1.) Masson has given us a very masterly examination of the ancient opinion 
respecting the temple of Janus, in, his Templum Jani Christo nascente reseratum, 
published at Roterdam, 1706, in 8vo. 


V. State of other nations. Our knowledge of the state of any 
of those nations which were situated beyond the confines of the 
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Roman empire, is of necessity very imperfect and obscure, owing 
to the paucity of their historical monuments. and writers. We 
obtain, however, light sufficient to perceive that the eastern na- 
tions were distin yatshed by a low and servile spirit, prone to 
slavery and every other species of abject humiliation, whilst 
those towards the north prided themselves in Caewenis a war- 
like and savage disposition, that scorned even the restraint of a 
fixed habitation, and placed its chief gratification in the liberty 
of roaming at large through scenes of devastation, blood, and 
slaughter. A soft and feeble constitution both of body and mind, 
with powers barely adequate to the cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and chiefly exercised in ministering at the shrine of vo- 
luptuous gratification, may be considered as the characteristic 
[p. 5,] trait of the former; a robust and vigorous corporeal 
_ frame, animated with a glowing spirit, that looked with contempt 
on life, and every thing by which its cares are soothed, and the 
calamities to which it is obnoxious alleviated, that of the latter.(1) 


(1.) Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere populos, qui mitiore celo utuntur: in 
frigora, seplemirionemque vergentibus immansuela ingenia sunt, ut ait poeia, 
suaque fimillima celo, Seneca, de Ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. p. 36. tom. i. opp. edit. 
Gronoy. 


VI. All devoted to superstition and polytheism. The minds of 
the people inhabiting these various countries were fettered and 
held in melancholy bondage by superstitions of the most abom- 
inable and degrading nature. At the command of their priests, 
who were invested with an authority bordering on despotism, 
these deluded beings shrank from no species of mental debase- 
ment whatever, but were ready to plunge. headlong into every 
extravagance of the most absurd and monstrous eredulity. In 
saying this, we would not be understood to mean that the sense 
of a supreme deity, from whom all things had their origin, and 
whose decrees regulate the universe, had become entirely ex- 
tinct; but, that the number of those who endeavoured by medi- 
tation and prayer to elevate their minds to a just conception of 
his nature and attributes, and to worship him in spirit and 
in truth, was comparatively insignificant, and of no account. 
Throughout every nation, a.general belief prevailed, that all . 
things were subordinante to an association of powerful spirits, 
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who were called Gods, and whom it was incumbent on every 
one who wished for a happy and prosperous course of life to 
worship and conciliate. One of these gods was supposed to ex- 
cel the rest in dignity, and to possess a supereminent authority, 
by which the tasks or offices of the inferior ones were allotted, 
and the whole of the assembly, in a certain degree, directed and 
governed. His rule, however, was not conceived to be by any. 
means arbitrary; neither was it imagined that he could so far 
invade the provinces of the others as to interfere with their par- 
ticular functions; and hence it was deemed necessary for those 
who would secure the favor of Heaven, religiously to cultivate | 
the patronage of every separate deity, and assiduously to pay 
that homage to each of them which was respectively their due. 
VII. The same deities, however, not worshipped by alle Every 
nation, however, worshipped not the same gods, but each had its 
peculiar deities, differing from those of other countries, not only 
in their names, but in their nature, their attributes, their actions, 
and many other respects; and it is an highly erroneous supposi- 
tion which some have adopted, that the gods of Greece and Rome 
were the same with those which were worshipped by the Ger- 
mans, the Syrians, the Arabians, the Persians, the Egyptians, and 
others.(!) Pride and ignorance, amongst other motives, and pos- 
sibly something of a similarity, which might be perceptible be- 
tween their own statues and images, and those which they [p. 6.] 
found in other countries, induced the Greeks and Romans to 
pretend that the gods which they acknowledged were equally 
reverenced in every other part of the world. In support of this 
identity, they accustomed themselves to apply the names of their 
own divinities to those of foreign states; and the opinion of its 
existence having found abettors in every succeeding age, even 
down to our own times, the press has swarmed with an host of 
idle disquisitions on the subject, by which the history of ancient 
religions, instead of being elucidated, has been involved in a 
degree of uncertainty, confusion, and obscurity, that is scarcely 
to be described. It might probably be the case with most 
nations, that the gods of other countries were held in a sort of 
secondary reverence, and perhaps in some instances privately 
worshipped; but of this fact we are certain, that to neglect or 
disparage the the established worship of the state, was always 
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considered as an offence of the deepest and inost heinous 
nature. | 


(1.) Athanasius has particularly noticed this in his Oratio contra Gentes, tom, 
i, opp. p. 25. It has also been pointed out by several modern writers, particu- 
larly by Le Clere in his Ars Critica, p. ii. sect. i. cap. xiii. § 11. p. 280; and in 
his Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. vii. p. 84. Also by Dr. Warburton, in his Divine 
Legation of Moses, vol. ii. p. 233, et seq. 


VILL. This diversity of religions did not generate wars. This 
diversity of gods, and of religious worship, was never known to 
generate animosity, or kindle’the flames of war between nations, 
except in the one solitary instance of the Egyptians: and con- 
siderable doubts may be entertained whether even in this case a 
difference of religion alone was the cause of strife.(') Each na- 
tion readily conceded to others the right of forming their own 
opinions, and judging for themselves, in matters of religious 
concern ; and left them, both in the choice of their deities, and 
their mode of worshipping them, to be guided by whatever 
principles they might think proper to adopt. Although this 
may appear at first sight to many as a very extraordinary and 
unaccountable circumstance, yet, when it is examined there will 
be found nothing in it that should excite either our wonder or 
surprise.(*) 

Those who were accustomed to regard this world in the light 
‘of a large commonwealth, divided into several districts, over 
each of which a certain order of deities presided, and who 
never extended their views or hopes beyond the enjoyments of 
this life, certainly could not, with any shadow of justice, assume 
the liberty of forcing other nations to discard their own proper 
divinities, and receive in their stead the same objects of adora- 
tion with themselves. The Romans, we know, were jealous in 
the extreme of introducing any novelties, or making the least 
change in the public religion; but the citizens were never 
denied the privilege of individually conforming to any foreign 
mode of worship, or manifesting, by the most solemn acts of 
devotion, their veneration for the gods of other countries.(*) 


(1.) That the Egyptians were at times engaged amongst themselves in reli- 
gious wars, i.e. in wars undertaken on account of their gods and their reli- 
gion, is clear from many passages in ancient authors, the principal of which 
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are brought into one view by Pignorius, in his Expositio Mensa Isiace, p. 41, 
et seq. But if by a religious war be meant that which is undertaken by a na- 
tion or people in defence of their religion, or with a view to make another na- 
tion or people renounce the religion of their ancestors and adopt theirs, in 
such case Ido not see that those wars of the Egyptians ean with any [p. 7] 
propriety be termed religious ones. The Egyptians engaged in wars with 
their neighbors, not with a view to make them change their religion, but tor 
the purpose of revenging the injuries that had been done to certain animals 
which they themselves held sacred. The fact was, that animals, which in some 
of the provinces of Egypt were reverenced as gods, were in others considered _ 
as noxious, and killed whenever they could be found: and hence arose the 
quarrels and warfare to which we allude. 

(2.) See Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, passim, vol. ii. p. 166. iii, p. 60. 
86, 87. 154, &c. : 

(3.) Vid. Corn. a Bynkershoock, Dissert. de Culiu peregrine Religionis apud 
Romanos, in Opuscul. Lug. Bat. 1719, 4to. No. iv. Matth. Aigyptii. Dissertatio 
ad Senatus consuliym de Bacchanalibus, tom. vii. Livii Drakenborchiani, p. 197, 
et seq. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. i. p. 307, et seq. 


IX. Various kinds of deities. The principal deities of most na- 
tions, consisted of heroes renowned in antiquity, kings, emperors, 
founders of cities, and other illustrious persons, whose eminent 
exploits, and the benefits they had conferred on mankind, were 
treasured up and embalmed in the minds of posterity, by whose 
gratitude they were crowned with immortal honours, and raised 
to the rank of gods. An apotheosis had also been bestowed on 
several of the softer sex, whose virtues or superior talents had 
improved and thrown a lustre on the age in which they lived. 
This may easily be perceived by any one who will take the pains 
to explore the sources of the heathen mythology; and it at once . 
accounts for what must otherwise appear a monstrous. incon- 
gruity, namely, that of their attributing to those celestial beings 
the same evil propensities, errors, and vices, that we have daily 
to deplore a8 the characteristic frailties of human nature. In 
no other respects were the gods of the Gentiles supposed to be 
distinguished beyond mankind, than by-.the enjoyment of power, 
and an immortal existence. To the worship of divinities of this 
description was joined, in many countries, that of some of the 
noblest and most excellent parts of the visible world; luminaries 
of heaven in particular, the sun, the moon, and the stars, in 
whom, since the effects of their influence were constantly to be 
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perceived, a mind or an intelligence was supposed to resiue, 
The superstitious practices of some regions were carried to an 
almost. endless extreme: mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, the 
sea, the winds, even the diseases of the body, the virtues and 
the vices, (or rather certain tutelary genii, to whom the guar- - 
dianship and care of all these things were conceived to belong,) 
were made the objects of adoration, and had divine honours 
regularly paid tothem. In Egypt ih excess of religious cul- 
ture reached to the worshipping of the most noxious and veno- 
mous animals.(") 


(1.) See the learned work of Gerard Jo. Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. i, ii, iii. 


[p. 8.] X. Temples and statues of these deities. Buildings of the 
most superb and magnificent kind, under the names of temples, 
fanes, &c. were raised and dedicated by the people of almost 
every country to their gods, with the expectation that the di- 
vinities would condescend to make those sumptuous edifices the 
places of their immediate residence. They were not all open to 
the public, but some of them confined to the exercise of private 
and retired devotion. Internally, those of either description 
were ornamented with images of the gods, and furnished with 
altars, and the requisite apparatus for sacrifice. 

The statues were supposed to be animated by the deities whom 
they represented ; for though the worshippers of gods like those 
above described, must, in a great measure, have turned their 
backs on every dictate of reason, they were yet by no means 
willing to appear so wholly destitute of common sense as to pay 
their adoration to a mere idol of metal, wood, or stone; but al- 
ways maintained that their statues, when properly consecrated, 
were filled with the presence of those divinities whose forms 


they bore.(’) 


(1.) Arnob. adv. Gentes, lib. 6. p. 254. edit. Heraldi. Augustin, de Civinite Dea, 
lib. 8. ce. 23. p. 161. tom. 7. opp. edit. Benedict. Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. opp. 
edit. Spanheim. , 


XI. Sacrifices and other rites. ‘The religious homage paid to 
these deities consisted chiefly in the frequent performance of 
various rites, such as the offering up of victims and sacrifices, 
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‘with prayers and other ceremonies, The sacrifices and offerings 
. were different, according to the nature and attributes of the 
gods to whom they were addressed.(’) Brute animals were com: 
monly devoted to this purpose; but in some nations of a savage 
and ferocious character, the horrible practice of sacrificing hu: 
man victims prevailed.(*?) Of the prayers of pagan worshippers, 
whether we regard the matter or the mode of expression, it is 
impossible to speak favorably: they were not only destitute in 
general of every thing allied to the spirit of genuine piety, but 
were sometimes framed expressly for the purpose of obtaining 
’ the countenance of heaven to the most abominable and flagitious 
undertakings. (*) In fact, the greater part of their religious ob- 
servances were of an absurd and ridiculous nature, and in many 
instances strongly tinctured with the most disgraceful barbarism 
and obscenity. Their festivals and other solemn days were pol- 
luted by a licentious indulgence in every species of libidinous 
excess; and on these occasions they were not prohibited even 
from making the sacred mansions of their gods the scenes of 
vile and beastly gratification.(*) 


(1.) Vid. Jo. Saubertus, de Sacrificiis veterum, Lug. Bat. 1699. 8vo. and re- 
published by Crenius. 

(2.) See what has been collected on this subject. by Columna, in his Com 
mentary on the Fragments of Ennius, p. 29, et. seq. Also Saubertus, de Sacrt- 
jiciis veterum, cap. xxi. p. 455. 

(3.) Vid. Matth. Brouerius a Niedeck, de Adorationibus veterum Poputorum. 
Traj. 1711, 8vo. Saubertus, de Sacrificiis, cap. xii. xiii. p. 343, et seq. 

(4.) The impiety and licentiousness which characterised the festivals of hea~ 
then nations, are very fully and ably exposed by Philo Judeus, in his treatise 
de Cherubim, p. 155, 156, tom. i. opp. edit. Mangey. 


XII. Their priests. The care of the temples, together [p. 9.) 
with the superintendance and direction of all religious ordi- 
nances, was committed to a class of men bearing the titles of 
priests, or flamins. Within the peculiar province of these minis- 
ters it came to see that the ancient and accustomed honors were 
paid to the deities publicly acknowledged, and that a due regard 
was manifested in every other respect for the religion of the 
state. These formed their ordinary duties; but superstition 
ascribed to them functions of a far more exalted nature. It con 
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sidered them rather in the light of intimate and familiar friends. 
of the gods, than in that of officiating servants at their altars; 
and consequently attributed to them the highest degree of sanc- 
tity, influence, and power. With the minds of the people thus 
_ prejudiced in ANS favor, it could be no very difficult thing for 
an artful and designing set of men, possessed of a competent 
share of knowledge, to establish and support a system of spi- 
ritual dominion of the most absolute and tyrannical kind. 

XIII. Mysteries. In addition to the public service of the gods, 
at which every one was permitted to be present, the Egyptians, 
Persians, Grecians, Indians, and some other nations, had recourse 
to a species of dark and recondite worship, under the name of 
mysteries. The practice of certain secret religious rites may in- 
deed be said to have been common to the people of almost all 
countries except the Romans, who adopted no such usage until 
the time of Adrian.(’) None were admitted to behold or partake 
in the celebration of these mysteries but those who had approved 
themselves worthy of such distinction, by their fidelity and per- 
severance in the practice of a long and severe course of initia- 
tory forms. The votaries were enjoined, under the peril of im- 
mediate death, to observe the most profound secrecy as to every 
thing that passed :(") and this sufficiently accounts for the diffi- 
culty that we find in obtaining any information respecting the 
nature of these recluse practices, and for the discordant and con- 
tradictory opinions concerning them that are to be met with in 
the writings of various authors, ancient as well as modern.(*) 
From what little can be collected on the subject, it should seem 
that these mysteries were not all of the same nature. In the 
celebration.of some of them, it is pretty plain that many things 
were done in the highest degree repugnant to virtue, modesty, 
and every finer feeling. In others, perhaps, the course of pro- 
ceeding might be of a very different complexion; and it is very 
probable that in those of a more refined cast, some advances 
were made in bringing back religion to the test of reason, by in- 
quiring into and exposing the origin and absurdity of the popu- 
lar superstitions and worship.(‘) There might, therefore, be some 
foundation for the promise usually held forth to those au were 
about to be initiated, that they would be put in possession of 
the means of rendering this hfe happy, and also have the ex- 
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pectation opened to them of entering on an improved state of 
existence hereafter. However this might be, it is certain that 
the highest veneration was entertained by the people of every 
country for what were termed the mysteries; and the Chris 
tians, perceiving this, were induced to make their religion con: 
form in many respects to this part of the heathen model, hop- 
ing that it might thereby the more readily obtain a favorable 
reception with those whom it was their object and their hope 
to convert.(") 


(1.) That the Romans practised no sort of mysteries before the time [p. 10.] 
of our Saviour, is clear from the testimony of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, and 
others. Aurelius Victor is my authority for considering these secret rites, and 
particularly the Eleusinian mysteries, to have been introduced at Rome by the 
emperor Hadrian, whose curiosity was unbounded. Pace ad orienlem composita 
Romam regreditur. Ibi Gracorum more, seu Pompilit Numa, ceremonias, leges, 
Gymnasia, doctoresque curare occepit ;—alque initia Cereris, Libereque, que 
Eleusina dicitur Atheniensium modo, Roma percoleret. Lib. de Cesarib. cap 
xiv. p. 349. edit. Arntzenii. JI am aware that the credit of Aurelius Victor hag 
been called in question by several very learned men, but I must confess I know 
not on what grounds. 

(2.) See what has been collected on this subject by Meursius, in his work de 
Mysteriis Eleusiniis ; and by Clarkson, in his Discours sur les Liturgies, § 4 

. 36. 

: (3.) Dr. Warburton has discussed the subject of these mysteries with 
much ingenuity, though not always with equal felicity, in his celebrated work 
on the Divine Legation of Moses, tom. i. lib. 2. sect. 4. p.131.s. That great 
scholar thinks that all the different sorts of mysteries were instituted for the 
purpose of teaching the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. But this ap- 
pears to me to be carrying the matter too far. I grant that in some of them, 
the principles of a rational religion might be inculeated, and the absurdity of 
the public superstitions exposed; but that this was the case with all, no one 
can believe who has attended to the nature of the mysteries of Bacchus, the 
celebration of which, according to Livy, was positively forbidden at Rome. I 
have myself formerly written on the subject-of the mysteries, by way of note 
to Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, tom. i. p. 329. tom. ii. p, 
1049; and I still retain the same sentiments that I there expressed. ; 

(4.) Vid. Cicero Disput. Tusculan, lib. i. cap. 13. tom. 8. opp. ed. rainoris 
Verburgiane. Lib. i. de Legibus, cap. 24. p. 3362. Varro apud Augustinum 
de Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. 31. p. 87. tom. 7. opp. Eusebius Preparat. Evan 
gelica, lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 61. 8. ; 

(5.) They adopted, for instance, in common with the pagan nations, tho 
plan of dividing their sacred offices into two classes: the one public, to whiel 
every person was freely admitted ; the other secret or mysterious, from which 
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all the unprofessed were excluded. The initiated were those who had been 
baptized; the unprofessed, the catechumens. The mode of preparatory ex- 
amination also bore a strong resemblance, in many respects, to the course of 
initiatory forms observed by the heathen nations, in regard to their mysteries. 
In a word, many forms and ceremonies, to pass over other things of the Chris- 
tian worship, were evidently copied from these secret rites of paganism ; and 
we have only to lament that what was thus done with unquestionably the best 
intentions, should in some respects have been attended with an evil result. 


XIV. The religion of the Greeks and Romans. At the. time of 
Christ’s birth the religion of Rome had been received, together 
[p. 11.] with its government and laws, by a great part of the 
world. The principal tenets of that religion were built on the 
superstition of Greece ;(’) but, at the same time there was in some 
points a material difference between the two. For not to say 
any thing of the regulations establisheds by Numa and others, 
relating to the government and support of the state, the people 
had, in the course of time, adopted much of the old Etruscan 
mythology, and a place amongst their gods had also been given 
by them to some of the Egyptian deities.(’) 

(1.) Vid. Dionysius Halicarn, Antiquit. Romayor. lib. '7. cap. 72. p. 460. 
tom. i. opp. ed. Hudsoni. 


(2.) Vid. Petitus Comment. in Leges Aiticas, lib. 1. tit. 1. p. '71. s. ed. Batav. 
Lactantius Divinar. Institution. lib. 1. cap. 20. 


XY. The religions of other nations adulterated by the Romans. 
But since the conquered nations did not so implicitly conform to 
the Roman religion as utterly to discard that of their ancestors, 
a species of mixed religious culture by degrees sprung up in the © 
provinces, partaking in its nature both of the religion of the 
country, and of that of Rome. It appears to have been the ob- 
ject of the Roman government, at one time, completely to abolish 
the religious systems of those nations whose sacred rites were of 
a ferocious and cruel character, or in any shape repugnant to 
humanity ;(’) and to introduce their own religion in their stead. 
The attachment however of those barbarians to the superstitions 
of their forefathers, entirely defeated the accomplishment of 
those views, and rendered it impossible to effect any thing be- 
yond a sort of compromise, by which certain of the Roman dei- 
ties and rites were associated and intermixed with those pecu- 
liarly belonging to the conquered countries. Hence it is that we 
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frequently find a deity distinguished by two appellations; the 
one being its original title, the other that which it had acquired 
by this kind of denization: and to the same cause we must refer 
much of that affinity which is often to be perceived between the 
Roman forms of worship, and those of, the nations which they 
suodued. 


(1.) Vid. Strabo, Geograph. lib. iv. p. 189, 190, where, after descanting on 
the barbarous and inhuman religious rites of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
Celts, he states that every endeavor was used by the Romans to abolish them. 


XVI. The religions of the Indians, Ezyptians, Persians, and Celts. 
Amongst the most remarkable of the religions which prevailed 
at that time, may be reckoned those which were cultivated by 
the Indians, the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Celts. Of these 
the Indians and Celts are chiefly distinguished, by hay- [p. 12,] 
ing selected for the objects of their adoration a set of ancient he- 
roes and leaders, whose memory, so far from being rendered il- 
lustrious by their virtues, had come down to posterity disgraced 
and loaded with vice and infamy. Both these nations (or rather 
classes of men) believed that the souls of men survived the dis- 
solution of their bodies: the former conceiving that all of them 
without distinction migrated into new terrestrial habitations; 
whilst the latter on the contrary, considering immortal life as 
the meed bestowed by heaven on valor alone, supposed that the 
bodies of the brave, after being purified by fire, agam became 
the receptacles of their souls, and that the heroes thus renewed, 
were received into the council and society of the gods. The 
most despotic authority was committed, to their. priests by the 
people of either country: their functions were not limited to the 
administration of divine matters, but extended to the enacting 
of laws, and the various other departments of civil government. 

XVII. The religion of the Egyptians. In treating of the religion 
of the Egyptians, it is necessary to make a distinction ; since 
only a part of it can properly be considered as the general reli- 
gion of the country, the practice of the rest being confined to 
particular provinces or districts. The liberty which every city 
and province enjoyed of adopting what gods it pleased, and of 
worshipping them under any forms which the inhabitants might 
think proper to institute, of course gave rise to a great variety 
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of private systems. In the choice of their public or national 
gods, no sort of delicacy was manifested, the chief class of them 
being indiscriminately composed of mortals renowned in history 
for their virtues, and those distinguished alone by the enormity 
of their crimes: such as Osiris, Serapis, Typhon, Isis and oth- 
ers. With the worship of these, was joined that of the constel- 
lations, the sun, the moon, the dog-star, animals of almost every 
kind, certain sorts of plants, and I know not of what else. 
Whether the religion of the state, or that peculiar to any pro- 
vince or city be considered, it will be found equally remote in 
its principles from every thing liberal, dignified, or rational; 
some parts were ridiculous in the extreme, and the whole in no , 
small degree contaminated by a despicable baseness and obscu- 
rity. Indeed the religion of the Egyptians was so remarkably 
distinguished by absurd and disgraceful traits, that it was made 
the subject of derision even by those whose own tenets and 
practice were by no means formed on the suggestions of a sound 
wisdom.(") The priests had a sacred code peculiarly their own, 
founded on very different principles from those which charac- 
terized the. popular religion, and which they studiously concealed ~ 
from the curiosity of the public, by wrapping it up in characters 
the meaning and power of which were only known to them- 
selves. Nothing absolutely certain, it should seem, can be as 
certained respecting it; but if we may give credit to what is said 
by some ancient authors on the subject, it bore a pretty close 
analogy to that system which attributes the production of every 
part of the universe to a certain energy or power contained and 
operating within itself; putting nature, in fact, in the place of the 
Deity.(’) 

(1.) See what I have said concerning the religion of the Egyptians in a 
note to Cudworth’s Intell. System. tom. i. p. 415. 

(2.) The more occult and abstruse parts of the Egyptian religion have been 
investigated with much sagacity and erudition by the learned Paul. Ern. Ja- 


blonski in his Pantheon Aigyptiorum, seu de diis eorum Comment. 8vo. Franef. 
1750. : 


[p. 18.] XVIII. The religion of the Persians. The Persians 
owed their religious institutes chiefly to Zoroaster. The leading 
principle of their religion was, that all things were derived from 
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twc common governing causes; the one the author of all good, 
the other of all evil: the former the source of light, mind, and 
and spiritual intelligence; the latter that of darkness and mat- 
ter, with all its grosser incidents. Between these two powerful 
agents they supposed a constant war to be carried on. Those 
however who taught upon this system did not explain it all in 
the same way, or draw from it the same conclusions; hence uni- 
formity was destroyed, and many different sects generated. The 
opinion of the better instructed seems to have been, that there 
was one Supreme Deity, to whom they gave the name of MirH- 
RA, and that under him there were two of inferior degree, the 
one called OromaspEs, the author of all good, the other ArI- 
MAN, the cause of all evil. The common people who equally 
believed in the existence of a Supreme Being, under the title of 
MirTHRA, appear to have considered him as all one with the 
sun; and it is probable, that with the two inferior deities above- 
mentioned, they joined others, of whom scarcely any thing can 
be known at this day.(’) 


_ (1) Dr. Hyde has written a commentary professedly de veterum Persarum 
Religione, 4to. Oxon. 1700; but his work must be read with some caution. 
Some remarks on the same subject are to be met with in my notes to Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, tom. i. p. 327 and 249, s. 


XLX. These religions suited to the climate, &c. of the countries 
where they prevailed. Whoever will attentively examine the na- 
ture of the ancient religions, must, I think, readily perceive that 
nearly all of them were framed by the priests upon principles 
suited to the climate, the extent, and the civil constitution of 
the states for which they were respectively designed. Hence, by 
way of distinction, they may be divided into two classes, the 
civil, and the military. Under the former may be placed the sys- 
tems of almost all the eastern nations, the Persians, Indians, 
Egyptians and others, whose religious institutes were manifestly 
subservient to the public weal, by promoting the safety and 
tranquillity of the people, encouraging those arts by which the 
necessaries of life were multiplied, and securing to the kings and 
magistrates a due degree of authority and dignity. Within the 
latter division we would comprehend the religious economy of 
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all the people of the north; nations whose every sentiment int 
bibed from their priests, respecting the gods, and the proper 
mode of sacred worship, tended to inspire them with fortitude 
[p. 14.] of mind, a contempt of death, a ferocity of disposition, 
and every other quality calculated to form a valorous and war- 
like people. Under governments of a mild and moderate cha- 
racter, the gods were represented as just, placable, and merciful: 
in those of the opposite description, the people were made to be- 
lieve that the deities delighted in severity, were harsh, wrathful, 
quickly to be irritated, and with difficulty brought over to the 
side of mercy. 

XX. Virtue and sanctity of morals not promoted by these religions. 
None of these various systems of religion appear to have con- 
tributed in the least towards an amendment of the moral princi- 
ple, a reformation of manners, or to the exciting a love, or even 
a respect, for virtue of any sort. The gods and goddesses, who 
were held up as objects of adoration to the common people, in- 
stead of exhibiting in themselves examples of a refined and super- 
eminent virtue, displayed in illustrious actions, stood forth to 
public view the avowed authors of the most flagrant and enor- _ 
mous crimes.(’) The priests likewise took no sort of interest 
whatever in the regulation of the public morals, neither direct- 
ing the people by their precepts, nor inviting them by exhorta- 
tion and example, to the pursuit of a wise and honorable course 
of life; but on the contrary indulged themselves in the most un- 
warrantable licentiousness, maintaining that the whole of reli- 
gion was comprised in the rites and ceremonies instituted by 
their ancestors, and that every sort of sensual gratification was 
hberally allowed by the gods to those who regularly ministered 
to them in this way.(*) The doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and of a future state of rewards and punishments, had also 
been but very partially diffused, and even what had been ad- 
vanced on the subject was, for the most part, of a very vague 
and unsatisfactory nature, and in some respects calculated rather 
to corrupt the mind than to produce any good effects. Hence, 
at the coming of our Saviour, any notions of this kind found lit- 
tle or no acceptance with those who pretended to any thing be- 
yond a common share of knowledge, and especially the Greeks 
and Romans, but were all regarded in the light of old wives 
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fables, fit only for the amusement of Women and children. No 
particular points of belief respecting the immortality of the soul 
being established by the public religion, every one was at liberty 
to avow what opinions he might please on the subject.(*’) 


(1.) The most learned of the Greeks and Romans admit this: vid. Plato 
de Legibus, lib. i. p. 776, and de Republica, lib. ii. p. 430, 431, opp. edit. Ficini, 
Isccrates in Orat.in Encomio Busiridis, p. 452. Seneca de Vita beata, cap. 
xxvi. p. 639, tom. i. opp. Terentius, Hunuch. act iii. se. 5. v. 35. Martialis, 
lib. xi. epig. 44. From this cireumstance, Ovid takes occasion elegantly to 
caution those females who hada regard for their honor, to avoid the temples 
of the deities. T'rist. lib. ii. v. 287, and seq. 


** Quis locus est templis augustior? Hec quoque vitet, 
* In culpam si qua est ingeniosa suam. [p- 15.] 
“Cum steterit Jovis Aide, Jovis succurret in Aude 
* Quam multas Matres fecerit ille Deus. 
“Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit 
“ Pellicibus multis hance doluisse Deam. 
“ Pallade conspecta, natum de crimine Virgo 


“‘ Sustulerit quare, queret Erichtonium. és 


(2.) See what is said on this subject by Barbeyrac in the preface to his 
French translation of Puffendorf’s work de Jure Nature et Gentium, last 
edit. § vi. p. xxii. 

(3.) Polybius Mistoriar. lib. vi. cap. liv. p. 693, tom. i. ed. Gronoy. Ac- 
cording to Sallust, in Catalin. cap. li. p. 309, 310, ed. Cortian. Julius Cesar 
when delivering himself publicly in the Roman senate, made no scruple of 
denying that man had any thing to fear or hope for after death: de pena 
possumus equidem dicere id, quod res habet: in luctu atque miseriis mortem 
erumnarum requiem, non cruciatum esse ; eam cuncla morlalium mala dissol- 
vere: ultra neque cure neque gaudio locum esse. Which speech of Cesar’s, 
so far from. calling down the censure of that great defender and ornament 
of the stoic, philosophy M. Portius Cato, seems rather to have met with his 
unqualified approbation: For in cap. lii, § 13, p. 332, we find him as it were 
studiously panegyrising it—Bene et composilé, says he, Cesar paullo ante in 
hoc ordine de vita et morte disseruit: falsa, credo, exislimans que de inferis 
memorantur ; diverso itinere malos a bonis loea tetra, inculta, fda, atque for- 
midolosa habere. Never would these great and leading characters have ven- 
tured to speak after this manner in the senate, had it been a part of the 
public religion to believe in the immortality of the soul: nay, ha¢ a belief 
of this kind even been generally prevalent amongst the people, such senti- 
ments as the above could never have been uttered in public. 


XXI. The lives of men professing these religions, most flagitious. 
Under the influence of such circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the state of society should have become in the 
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highest degree depraved.” The lives of men of every class, from 
the highest to the lowest, were consumed in the practice of the 
most abominable and flagitious vices: even crimes, the horrible 
turpitude of which was such that it would be defiling the ear of 
decency but to name them, were openly perpetrated with the 
greatest impunity. Ifevidence be required of this, the reader 
_ may at once satisfy himself of the truth of what is here said, by 
referring to Lucian amongst the Greek authors, and to the Ro- 
man poets JUVENAL and Persius. In the writings of the former 
in particular, he will find the most .detestable unnatural affec- 
tions, and other heinous practices, treated of at large, and with 
the utmost familiarity, as things of ordinary and daily occur- 
rence. Should any one conceive that these or other writers 
might give the rein too freely to their imagination, and suffer 
themselves to be carried into extremes by their genius for satire 
and sharp rebuke, let him turn his attention to those cruel and 
“inhuman exhibitions which are well known to have yielded the 
highest gratification to the inhabitants of Greece and Italy, 
(people, who in point of refinement, possessed a superiority over 
all other nations of the world,) the savage conflicts of the gladi- 
ators in the circus: let him cast his eye on that dissoluteness 
of manners by which the walks of private life were polluted; 
the horrible prostitution of boys, to which the laws opposed no 
restraint; the liberty of divorce which belonged to the wife 
[p. 16.] equally with the husband; the shameful practice of ex- 
posing infants, and procuring abortions; the little regard that 
was shown to the lives of slaves; the multiplicity of stews and 
brothels, many of which were consecrated even to the gods 
themselves. Let him reflect on these, and various other crimi- 
nal excesses, to the most ample indulgence in which the govern- 
ment offered not the least impediment, and then say, if such 
were the people distinguished beyond all others by the excel- 
lence of their laws and the superiority of their attainments in 
literature and the arts, what must have been the state of those 
nations who possessed none of these advantages, but were gov- 
-erned entirely by the impulses and dictates of rude and unculti- 
vated nature.(’) 


(1.) A very copious and animated description of the extreme profligacy 
of manners that characterized the heathen worshippers, is given by Cyprian 
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in the first of his Epistles, p. 2. ed. Baluz. Several things likewise on this 
subject are brought together from ancient monuments by Cornelius Adam, in 
his Evxercitatio de malis Romanorum ante Pradicationem Evangelit: Moribus, 
“which is the fifth of his Exercitationes exegetica, Groning. 1712, 4to. ; 


XXII. The arguments used by the priests in defence of these ree 
figions. It was impossible that the vanity, the madness, the 
deformity of systems like these, should escape the observation 
of any who had not renounced both reason and common sense. 
But to all objections that might be raised,’ the artful priests 
were ever furnished with a reply from two sources: first, the 
miracles and prodigies which they asserted were daily wrought 
in the temples, and before the statues of the gods and heroes; 
and, secondly, the oracles, or spirit of divination, by which they 
pretended that the gods, either by signs, or in words and verses, 
made known what was about to happen. The deception prac- 
tised in either case was made the subject of ridicule by many, 
who saw through the fraud and knavery of the priests; but a 
_ regard for their own safety constrained them to observe no little 
degree of caution in the exercise of this sort of pleasantry. For 
in all these matters an appearance was constantly maintained, 
sufficiently specious and imposing to seize on vulgar minds; 
and the multitude was ever ready, at the call of the priests, to 
assert the majesty of their gods, and to punish with the utmost 
severity those who might be charged with having done any 
thing inimical to the interests of the public religion. 

XXIII. Philosophers. This state of things rendered it neces- 
sary for those who embraced opinions more consonant,to reason, 
and whom it became customary to distinguish by the appella- 
tion of philosophers, to temporize in a certain degree; and al- 
though they might entertain a just contempt for those notions 
respecting religion by which the vulgar were influenced, they 
yet found it expedient to pay the accustomed honours to the 
gods of the country, and so far to qualify and soften down their 
doctrines as to render them not obviously repugnant to the 
ancient established religion. Amongst this class of men there 
were not wanting some, indeed, who ventured with much point 
and ingenuity to contend against the popular superstitions and 
absurd notions respecting the gods; and who, in many respects, 
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defined the rules of human conduct on principles equally conso- 
[p.17.] nant to nature and reason; apparently considering every 
part of this universe as subject to the governance of an omnipo- 
tent, all-bountiful, and. pre-excellent deity; and there seems, 
therefore, to be no foundation for the opinion which some have 
entertained, that all these philosophers were the favourers of im- 
piety, or in fact atheists, denying altogether the existence of a 
God.(’) It must, however, be acknowledged, that the principles 
laid down by many of afer went wholly to extinguish every 
sense of God and of religion, and completely to do away all dis- 
tinction between good and evil; and that in the tenets even of 
those who espoused the cause of God and of morality, many 
things were contained to which no good or rational men could 
yield his approbation or assent.(?) If the very best of these 
philosophic systems, therefore, had been substituted in the place 
of the ancient popular religions, it may well be questioned 
whether it would eventually have been attended with any con- 
siderable advantage to mankind. 


(1.) There is a remarkable passage in Cicero, which goes near to prove that, 
in his time, philosophers of every sect were accounted the adversaries of the 
gods and of religion. It occurs in that part of his treatise de Inventione, 
where he discusses the nature of probabilities; and lays it down, that all mat- 
ters of common belief (que in opinione posita sunt) are to be regarded as 
such. By way of illustration, he adduces the following examples: “In eo 
autem quod in opinione positum est, hujusmodi sunt probabilia: impiis apud 
inferos Bayes esse preparatas: eos, gut philosophie dent operam, non arbitrari 
deos esse.” De Inventione, lib. i. cap. 29. tom. i. opp. p. 171. ed. Verburgiene. 
In the time of Cicero, therefore, it was the general opinion that those who 
were called philosophers denied the existence of the gods; and hence, ac= 
cording to his judgment, it was not less probable that they did so, than that 
there were punishments in reserve for the wicked hereafter. It is established in- 
deed beyond doubt, by many passages in ancient authors, that the number of 
impious and wicked men was very great in that age, and especially amongst 
those of the philosophic sects. Juvenal notices this depravity, Sat..13. v. 86, 87. 


“ Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia ponant, 
Et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices, et. lucis, et anni, 
At que ideo intrepidi quecumque altaria tangunt.” 

Philo Judeus also complains in the strongest terms of the great aaelnae 
of atheism in his time. Lib 3. Allegor. Legis, p. 93. tom. i. opp. I do not, 
however, think that we ought to give implicit credit to those who involve all 
the philosophers of those times in one undistinguishing censure, and insist 
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‘that even those were at enmity with religion, in whose writings are to be found 
the most admirable discussions relative to God, and subjects of a divine na- 
ture: and it appears to me that many very learned men of modern times have 
strained matters too far, in attempting to prove that it was the object of al! 
the ancient sects, either avowedly or in secret, to undermine the fundamental 
principles of all religion. Can it for a moment be believed that none of [p. 18.] 
those great and excellent men, whose minds were, as far as we can perceive, un. 
influenced by any vicious or illiberal principle, should have been so happy as 
to possess the faculty of reasoning justly and with perspicuity? Can we con- 
ceive that those who expressly acknowledged the existence of a God, and sub- 
limely descanted on the nature of his attributes, were all deceivers and liars, 
believing one thing, and writing and professing another? Not to notice what 
has been urged on the subject by authors of more ancient date, that excellent 
and eminently sagacious writer, Dr. Warburton, has, with a vast deal of inge- 
nuity and abundance of learning, labored to establish this point, in his cele- 
brated work on the Divine Legation of Moses, vol. i. p. 332. s. and p. 419. s. 
He would fain persuade us, that all the philosophers disbelieved and denied 
the immortality of the soul in private, whatever might- be the sentiments they 
publicly avowed and taught respecting it; and that in reality they gave the 
place of the Deity to a principle, which they termed the Nature of Things; 
considering the minds of men to be particles separated from the soul of the 
universe, and that upon the dissolution of their bodies these particles again 
sought and were re-united to the source from whence they proceeded. But 
without objecting that we have no authority for this but the Grecian philoso- 
phers, whereas other nations had their peculiar philosophic sects, differing 
widely in their tenets from those of Greece: laying aside, I say, this objee- 
tion, we cannot help remarking that this illustrious author has by no means 
substantiated his accusation by those plain and irrefragable proofs which the 
importance of the case should seem to demand, but supports it merely by con- 
jectures, coupled with a few examples, and finally by inferences drawn from 
certain institutes or dogmas of particular philosophers. Now, if accusations 
are required to be made good only according to these rules; if examples and 
inferences be deemed sufficient to convict those whose words excite not 
the least suspicion of any latent criminality—who, I would ask, shall be 
accounted innocent? With that mediocrity of talent, and those inferior 
powers to which alone I can pretend, in comparison with such a man as 
Warburton, let me only have permission to adopt the same mode of at- 
tack against the whole body of Christian divines, as he has availed him- 
self of in regard to the ancient philosophers, and I will undertake to prove 
that none of them were sincere in what they publicly professed, but that 
all were devoted to the purpose of slyly instilling into men’s minds the 
poison of impiety. 

(2.) By way of specimen, we refer the reader to what is said respecting 
the absurd tenets of the philosophers of their time, by Justin Martyr, Dial. 
cum Tryphon. p. 4, 5, 6, 7. edit. Jebb.; and by Hermias, in an elegant little 
work, entitled, Irrisio Philosophie. If any additional proof were wanting 
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on the subject, enough might easily be collected to form a volume of 
itself. 


XXIV. Two modes of philosophising prevail. At the time of 
the Son of God’s appearance upon‘earth, there were two species 
of philosophy that generally prevailed throughout the civilized 
world: the one, that of Greece; the other what is usually 
termed the Oriental. There are many, indeed, who make no 
distinction between these two kinds of philosophy; but it ap- 
[p.19.] pears to me that, in blending them together, they confound 
things of a very opposite nature, and betray no trifling want of 
infraction respecting matters éf antiquity.(‘) The term philo- 
sophy properly belonged to the former; those who were familiar 
with the Greek language having given to the other the appella- 
tion of yaers, or knowledge: to understand the force of which 
term, it is necessary that we consider the word ©, or of God, as 
annexed to it;() since the leading tenet of those who professed 
this species of philosophy was, that by means of their institutes, 
that knowledge of the Supreme Deity and great First Cause of 
all things, which it had been the ill fate of mortals to lose, might 
again be discovered and restored to mankind. The principles of 
the former, or what was properly called Philosophy, were not 
confined to Greece, but were embraced by all such of the Ro- 
mans as aspired to any eminence of wisdom, The followers of 
the latter were chiefly to be found in Persia, Chaldzea, Syria, 
Egypt, and the other oriental regions. Many of the Jews had 
likewise adopted it. _ Both these sorts of philosophy were split 
into various sects, but with this distinction, that those which 
sprang from the oriental system all proceeded on one and the 
same principle, and of course had many tenets in common, 
though they might differ as to some particular inferences and 
opinions; whilst those to which the philosophy of Greece gave 
rise were divided in opinion even as to the elements or first 
principles of wisdom, and were consequently widely separated 
from each other in the whole course of their discipline. St. 
Paul adverts to each of these systems, (to that of Greece, Col. ii, 
8.; to the oriental, 1 Tim, i. 4. iv. 7. vi. 20.) and strenuously 
exhorts the Cneistians to beware of blending the doctrines of 
either with the religion of their divine master (*) To this admo- 
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nition had those to whom it was directed paid due attention, they 
would in an eminent degree have consulted the interest of the 
cause they had espoused. But to the great injury of divine 
truth, it unfortunately happened that vain and presumptuous 
men could not be satisfied with that wisdom which leads to 
eternal life, as it came pure from above; but must needs set 
about reconciling it, first of all to the principles of the oriental 
philosophy, and afterwards to many of the dogmas of the Gre 
clan sects, 


(1) Every one who has examined this subject thoroughly, must admit 
that nothing can be better authenticated than the-vast and essential differ- 
ence that existed between the philosophy of the eastern nations and that of 
the sages of Greece. It is equally well established, that amongst the dif- 
ferent doctrines professed by the various oriental sects, that of the ancient 
Chaldeans and Persians, which regarded matter as the source of all evil, 
and supposed it to be under the influence and controul of a spiritual 
agent peculiar to itself, held the chief place, being the most widely dissem- ° 
inated of any, and that on which ingenuity had particularly exercised itself 
in giving it a variety of modification. It must also, unless I am very 
much mistaken, be apparent to every unprejudiced inquirer, that in this 
most ancient philosophy originated all those modes of discipline adopted 
by the professors of the Gnostic system, and which, though they were in 
many respects different from each other, had yet, as it should secm, 
amongst other points of similarity, one common origin and end. It can 
also be shown, if it should be thought necessary, that the name or [p. 20.] 
title of “oriental philosophy or doctrine” was known to ancient writers. 
Amongst other proofs which might be adduced, some extracts from Theo- 
dotus, one of the Gnostic school, which are subjoined to the Works of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, are still extant under the following title, which ap- 
pears to be of very ancient date: "Ex tév @sodéry nal ric dvarorinig 
xaryutvne didarnsrxtas amitiuss. Excerpta ex Scriptis Theodoti et Doce 
trina que Orientalis appellatur. 

Whether the person who gave this title to the work were himself « 
Gnostic, or an enemy of the Gnostics, it leaves us in no doubt as to this 
fact, that the Gnostics mingled none of the principles of the Grecian philo- 
sophy with their system of discipline, but framed it entirely after the orien- 
tal model. In acting thus, they neither imposed upon others, nor were 
they deceived themselves. 

(2) The word yrae1¢ was used by the Greeks to express the knowledge 
of such things as are not the objects of sense; but are only to pe compre- 
hended by the mind or understanding; and since those things which are 
perceptible to the mind alone are not liable to alteration or change, but 
continue fixed, and are perennial, the appellation yrors seems to hae been 
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not improperly used to signify that species of knowledge which relates to 
things of an eternal and immutable nature. Vid. Jac. Thomasii Origines 
Historie Eccles, et Phiiosophie, } 25. seq. p. 21. seq. The term appears to have 
had a similar meaning, when applied to that kind of philosophy which I 
denominate the oriental; since it was not conversant with objects of opin- 
ion and sense, but occupied itself solely in the contemplation of things of 
an abstract and unchangeable nature. I conceive, however, that we ought 
to understand it in a more restricted sense, when we find it applied to 
that species of philosophy to which the earliest corrupters of Christianity 
were inclined, and that in this case it was used emphatically to signify the 
knowledge of the Deity in particular: for it was the boast of teachers of 
that vain’ system, that through their means mankind might recover that 
knowledge of the true God, from which nearly the whole world had long 
been estranged. The knowledge of the Deity, indeed, since it is infinitely 
above all other knowledge that can be acquired by man, and is the foun- 
tain from whence alone true. religion can spring, may certainly in the 
strongest: and most emphatical sense be styled yvée:s or knowledge. It is 
in this way that the sacred writers, when speaking of that truth which is 
our guide to salvation, style it simply ¢a#Se, truth; and a faith in Christ, 
risis, faith, without any addition. 

(3) The most learned expositors and commentators on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as well ancient as modern, are unanimously of opinion that St. 
Paul, in the passages to which I have referred, meant to reprove those 
who, in the then infancy of Christianity, had the presumption to attempt 
encumbering the beautifully plain and simple doctrines of Jesus Christ 
with expositions founded on that species of philosophy to which they had 
given the pompous title of yvders, or knowledge of the Supreme Deity. 
The remarkable passage, indeed, which I have cited from that inspired 
writer, in which he warns Timothy to avoid “ oppositions of science falsely 
so called,” (1 Tim. vi. 20,) applies so directly to the vain and foolish system 
styled yvdc s, that even the arguments of those who would willingly give it a 
different interpretation, instead of. invalidating, have rather added strength and 
confirmation to this construction of it. Itis clear from the words of St. Paul, 
ist, That there was a particular species of philosophic discipline prevalent 
‘amongst the Greeks of his time, to which his friend, would understand him 
to allude by the appellation yrders. 2dly, That it was not a system culti- 
vated in retirement and privacy, for he speaks of it as a thing openly known, 
{p. 21.] and familiar to the public. 3dly, That it appeared to him undesery- 
ing of such an high and august title; for he says; that it is “falsely ” (by 
which we must understand him to mean improperly and without reason) “sa 
called.” 4thly, That those who were addicted to this philosophy had been 
endeavouring to blend its doctrines with those of the Christian religion: for 
if no one had attempted this, with what propriety could he have admonish- 
ed Timothy to beware of this sect, and to keep that deposit of divine truth, 
which had been committed to his trust, pure and uncontaminated by any 
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admixture with such vain and trifling theories. 5thly, That the prosessors 
‘of this sort of discipline maintained the existence of certain dysSécsic or op- 
positions, which, since they are the only circumstances relating to it that 
are noticed by the apostle, may without doubt be considered as having con- 
stituted the essential and fundamental principles of the system. What we are 
‘to understand" by these oppositions may readily be perceived: for it was an 
established tenet with the followers of this doctrine, that light and darkness, 
God and matter, the body and the soul, the Supreme Deity, and those 
powers by whom they supposed the universe to be governed, were con 
stantly at variance and opposed to each other; even man himself, according 
to them, was a compound, made’ up of two adverse and conflicting princi- 
ples; and the powers of darkness ever occupied in active hostility against 
eternal light. Upon the ground of these oppositions they pretended to ac- 
count for all events and changes whatever, whether natural, moral, or political ; 
and in fact for every occurrence, good or evil. It is, therefore, with no less 
propriety than elegance, that St. Paul intimates his disapprobation of the 
whole system, by a strongly marked reprehension of these its distinguish- 
ing features. 


XXY. The Greek philosophic sects. The Epicureans. The more 
illustrious sects of the Grecian school, whose doctrines were also 
much cultivated by the Romans, ‘may be divided into two 
classes: the one comprising those whose tenets struck at the 
root of all religion; pretending, indeed, by specious eulogium, 
to support and recommend the cause of virtue, but in reality 
nourishing the interests of vice, and giving color to almost every 
species of criminality ; the other being composed of such as ac 
knowledged the existence of a deity, whom it was the duty of 
men to worship and obey, and who inculcated an essential and 
eternal distinction between good and eyil, just and unjust; but 
who unfortunately sullied and disgraced what they thus taught 
conformably to right reason, by connecting with it various no- 
tions, either absurd and trifling in their nature, or taken up 
hastily, and with an unwarrantable presumption.(’) Under the 
first of these classes may be ranked the disciples of Epicurus 
and those of the Academy. The Epicureans maintained that the 
universe arose out of a fortuitous concurrence of atoms; that 
the gods (whose existence they dared not absolutely to deny) 
were indifferent as’ to human affairs, or rather entirely unac- 
quainted with them; that our souls are born and die; that all 
things depend on, and are determined by accident; that in every 
thing, voluptuous gratification an to be sought after as the 
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chief good; and even virtue itself only to be pursued, inasmuch 
as it might promise to minister at the shrine of pleasure, The 
votaries of a system like this, (and there were but few amongst 
the favored children of prosperity, the wealthy, the noble, and 
the powerful, who were not captivated by ‘its allurements,)(*) 
ey studied to pass their lives in one continued round of 
fp. 22.] luxurious enjovment : the only restraint they imposed on 


themselves arose out of a desire to avoid, at all times, such an 
excessive or immoderate. devotion to pleasure as might generate 
disease, or tend in any other shape to narrow the capacity for 
future indulgence. 


(1.) The reader will find what we have here briefly stated, respecting the 
different seets of philosophers, treated of at large in a very masterly manner 
by the learned Brueker, in his Historia Philosophie Critica; a work that. 
will immortalize the erudition of its author, and which no one ought to be 
without, who is willing to acquire an accurate knowledge of the suceess that 
attended the labors of those illustrious characters of all ages and nations, 
who devoted their talents to the discovery and elucidation of truth. 

(2.) The number of those who embraced the Epicurean system was every 
where so immensely great, in the age to which we allude, that whole armies 
might have been formed of them. This is sufficiently plain from Cieero 
alone, who, in various parts of his works complains of the vast increase of 
the Epicurean sect. Vid. de Fin. Bonor. et Malorum, lib. i. eap. vii. p. 2350. 
tom. viii. opp. lib. fi. cap. xiv. p. 2388. Desput. Tusculan. lib. v. eap. x. p. 
2829, tom. viii. opp.; and many other places to the same purport. 


XXVI. The Academics. The Academics, although they af- 
fected to be influenced by better and wiser principles than those 
of the Sceptics, yet entertained maxims of an equally lax and 
pernicious tendency with them. In fact, they subscribed to the 
fundamental dogma on which the whole system of sceptic disci 
pline was built, namely, that “nothing can be known or per: 
ceived with certainty, and therefore that every thing may be 
doubted of and questioned.” The only distinction which they 
made was this, that whereas the Sceptics insisted that ‘ nothing 
should be assented to, but every thing made the subject of dis- 
pute ;” the Academics, on the contrary, contended that. “we 
ought to acquiesce in all things which bear the appearance of 
truth, or which may be considered in the light of probabilities.” 
But since the Academics were ever undetermined as to what 
eonstituted that sort of probability to which they would have a 
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wise man assent, their doctrine contributed, no less than that of 
the Sceptics, to render every thing vague and unsettled.(’) To 
make it, as they did, a matter of doubt and uncertainty, whether 
the gods existed or not; whether the soul was perishable or im- 
mortal; whether virtue was preferable to vice, or vice to vir- 
tue; was certainly nothing less than to undermine the chief 
and firmest supports of religion and morality. The philosophy 
of the Academy was at one time so much neglected as to be 
nearly lost. Cicero revived it, at Rome, not long before the com- 
ing of our Sayviour;(*) and so much weight was attached to his 
example and authority, that it was soon embraced by all who 
aspired to the chief honours of the state.(*) 


(1.) The manner of the Academics cannot be better illustrated than in 
the words of Cicero, who may be considered as the leader of the sect. [p. 23.| 
“Ea, que vis, explicabo (he is treating of death and the immortality of the 
soul) ut homunculus unus e multis, probabilia conjectura sequens. Ultra 
enim quo progrediar, quam ut veri videam similia, non habeo. Certa dicent 
ii, qui et percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes esse profitentur.” Tuscu- 
lan. Disput. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 2570. 

(2.) Multis etiam sensi mirabile videri, eam nobis potissimum probatam 
esse philosophiam, que lucem eriperet et quasi noctem quamdam rebus offun- 
derei, deserteque discipline et jampridem relicte patrocinium nee opinatum 4 
nobis esse susceptum. Cicero de Natura Deor. lib. i. cap. iii, p. 2884. This 
passage of the Roman orator unfolds, without disguise, the nature of the 
academical philosophy, of which we see he openly avows himself the pa- 
tron and restorer. He repeats this in cap. v. p. 2886. 

(3.) The philosophy of the Academy, inasmuch as it inculcated the un- 
certainty of every thing, and encouraged a spirit for disputation on all to- 
pics, contributed in an eminent degree to sharpen the mental powers, and to 
strengthen and improve those faculties which give advantage in debate. It 

_cannot, therefore, appear surprising to any one, that at Rome, where every 
man’s power may be said to have been commensurate with his eloquence, 
the example of Cicero should have stimulated all those who were ambi- 
tious of glory and honor, to the cultivation of that philosophy from which 
he professed himself to have derived so much advantage. ‘ 


XXVII. The Peripateties. Within the other class of philoso- 
phers, that is, of those who manifested a respect for religion, the 
most distinguished sects were the Peripatetics founded by Aris- 
totle, the Stoics, and the Platonists. The Peripatetics acknow- 
ledged the existence of a God; and the obligations of morality ; 
but, at the same time, their tenets were not of a character to in- 
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spire a reverence for the one, or a love of the other. The 
Aristotelian doctrine gave to the deity an influence not much 
beyond that of the moving principle in a piece of mechanism: 
considering him, indeed, to be of an highly refined and exalted 
nature, happy in the contemplation of himself, but entirely un- 
conscious of what was passing here below; confined from all 
eternity to the celestial world, and instigating the operations of 
nature rather from necessity than volition or choice. In a god - 
of this description, differmg but little from the deity of the 
Epicureans, there was surely nothing that could reasonably ex- 
cite either love, respect, or fear. We are unable to ascertain, 
with any precision, what were the sentiments of the Peripatetic 
philosophers respecting the immortality of the soul.()Could the 
interests of religion or morality, we would ask, be in any shape 
effectually promoted by teachers like these, who denied the su- 
perintendance of a divine Providence, and insinuated, in no 
very obscure terms, a disbelief of the soul’s future existence? 


(1) See what I have said on this subject, in some notes to Cudworth’s 
Intellect. System, tom. i. p. 66. 500. and tom. ii. p. 1171. See also a learned: 
[p. 24.] work of the celebrated Jesuit Michael Mourgues, which he entitled, 
Plan Theologique du Pythagorisme, tom. i. let. ii. p. '75, where it is proved that 
the system of Aristotle excluded the deity from all knowledge of, or inter- 
ference with, human affairs. 


XXVIII. The Stoics. The Deity had somewhat more of 
majesty and influence assigned to him by the Stoics. They did 
not limit his functions merely to the regulating of the clouds, 
and the numbering of the stars; but conceived him to animate 
every part of the universe with his presence, in the nature of a 
subtle, active, penetrating fire. They regarded his connection 
with matter, however, as the effect of necessity; and supposed 
his will to be subordinate to the immutable decrees of fate: 
hence it was impossible for him to be considered as the author 
either of rewards to the virtuous, or of punishment to the 
wicked, Itis well known to the learned world, that this sect 
denied the immortality of the soul, and thus deprived mankind 
of the strongest incitement to a wise and virtuous course of life. 
Upon the whole, the moral discipline of the Stoics, although it 
might in some respects be founded on unexceptionable principles, 
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the result of sound reasoning, may yet be compared to a body 
of a fair and imposing external appearance, but which, on a 
_¢loser examination, is found destitute of those essential parts 
which alone can give it either energy or excellence.(’) 


(1) The reader will find this illustrated by what I have remarked in my 
notes to Cudworth’s Iniellectual System, tom. i. p. 517, et seq. 


XXIX. The Platonists. Of all the philosophers, Plato seems 
to have made the nearest approach to the principles of true wis- 
dom ; and there are certainly grounds for believing that his sys- 
tem was not wholly unproductive of benefit to the human, race. 
He considered the Deity, to whom he gave the supreme govern- 
ance of the universe, asa being of the highest wisdom and 
power, and totally unconnected with any material substance. 
The souls of men he conceived to proceed from this pre-eminent 
source; and, as partaking of its nature, to be incapable of. 
death. He also gave the strongest encouragement to virtue, and 
equally discountenanced yice, by holding out to mortals the 
prospect of a future state of rewards and punishments. But 
even the systern of Plato had its defects. For, not to mention 
his frequent assumption of things without any sort of proof, 
and the obscure and enigmatical way in which he often express- 
es himself, he ascribes to that power, whom he extols as the 
fashioner and maker of the universe, few or none of the grander 
attributes, such as infinity, immensity, ubiquity, omnipotence, 
omniscience; but supposes him to be confined within certain 
limits, and that the direction of human affairs was committed to 
a class of inferior spiritual agents, termed demons. This notion 
of ministering demons, and also those points of doctrine which 
relate to the origin and condition of the human soul, greatly 
disfigure the morality of Plato; since they manifestly tend to 
generate superstition, and to confirm men in the practice of 
worshipping a number of inferior deities. His teaching, [p. 25.] 
moreover, that the soul, during its continuance in the body, 
might be considered, as it were, in a state of imprisonment, and 
that we ought to endeavour, by means of contemplation, to set 
it free, and restore it to an alliance with the Divine nature, had 
an ill effect, inasmuch as it prompted men of weak minds to 
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withdraw every attention from the body and the concerns of 
life, and to indulge in the dreams and fancies of a disordered 
imagination.(’) 


(1) The reader will find the objectionable points of the Platonic philosophy 
discussed in an eloquent and copious manner by Fra, Baltus, an ingenious 
Jesuit, in a work undertaken by him with a view to exonerate the early fathers 
from the charge of Platonism, and entitled, Defense des Peres accusez de Pla- 
tonisme, Paris, 1711, 4to. His reprehension, however, is occasionally carried 
to an excess ; and he is not always sufficiently attentive to the force and spirit 
of the Platonic opinions. 


XXX. The Eclectics. Since the little of good that presented 
itself in the tenets of any of these various sects was sullied and 
deformed by an abundant alloy of what was pernicious and 
absurd; and as it was found that no sort of harmony prevailed 
fet philosophers of any description, even though they 
might profess one and the same system, but that they were con- 
stantly at variance either with themselves or with others; it 
occurred to some, who perhaps were more than ordinarily 
finxious in their pursuit after truth, that the most ready way of 
attaining their object would be to adopt neither of these systems 
in the whole, but to select from each of them such of its parts as 
were the most consonant with sound and unbiassed reason. 
Hence a new sect of philosophers sprang up, who, from the 
manner in which their system was formed, acquired the name of 
Kclectics. We are certain that it first appeared in Egypt, and 
particularly in Alexandria, but the name of its founder is lost 
in obscurity; for though one Potamon of Alexandria is com- 
monly represented as such by ancient writers, it is by no means 
clear that this opinion of theirs ig correct. However, we have 
‘ sufficient authority for stating, Gndeed it might be proved even 
from Philo Judzeus alone,) that this sect flourished at Alexan- 
dria at the time of our Saviour’s birth.(’) Those who originated 
this species of philosophy took their leading principles from the 
system of Plato; considering almost every ces which he had 
advanced pecocting the Deity, the soul, the world, and the 
demons, as indisputable axioms: on which account they were 
regarded by many as altogether Platonists. Indeed, this title, 
so far from being disclaimed, was rather affected by some of 
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them, and particularly by those who joined themselves to Aim- 
monius Saccas, another celebrated patron of the Eclectic philo- 
sophy. With the doctrines of Plato, however, they very freely 
intermixed the most approved maxims of the Pythagoreans, the 
Stoics, the Peripatetics, and the oriental philosophers; [p. 26.] 
merely taking care to admit none that were in opposition to the 
tenets of their favourite guide and instructor.(’) 


(i) The ‘writings of Philo Judeus are, in every respect, marked by the 
same species of philosophy that characterizes those of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and other fathers of the Christian church, who were confessedly 
Eclecties. He chiefly follows Plato, and on this account he is regarded by 
many in the light of a mere Platonist; but it would be difficult to make this 
opinion accord with the encomiums which we find him at times bestowing on 
the Stoies, the Pythagoreans, and other philosophers, and whose maxims and 
mode of expression he adopts without reserve. We should rather, therefore, 
consider him as belonging to those who professed themselves to be of no par- 
ticular sect, but who made it their study to select and appropriate to themselves 
the most rational parts of every system. Mangey, the learned English editor 
of Philo’s works, did not overlook this, though he suffered so many things else 
to eseape him, but remarks in the preface, p. viii. that his author ought to be 
classed with the Eelectics. 

(2) Justin Martyr mentions, (Dial. cwm Tryphon. sect. 2. p. 103. opp. edit. 
Benedict,) amongst other philosophic sects of his time, that of the Theoretics, 
which he considers as holding a middle place between the Peripateties and the 
Pythagoreans. Langus, the translator of Justin, imagines that he applied this 
denomination either to the Academies or the Sceptics, who assigned no bounds 
to their doubts and inquiries. This suggestion appears to me to carry some 
weight with it: but Prudentius Maranus, a Benedictine monk, who some time 
back published an edition of Justin, maintains a very different opinion, and 
asserts that by the term Theoretic was meant that species of philosophy which 
disregards action, and devotes itself entirely to contemplation. I do not think, 
however, that we can altogether rely on the judgment of this industrious good 
old man, whose aceuracy of conception is not every where alike conspicuous. 
Justin speaks of the Theoretics as one of the sects that flourished at the time 
he wrote; but none of those sects, except the Academics, can be said to have 
so far embraced the contemplative system as to neglect laying down any rules 
for the conduct of active life. But is it not possible that the sect which Justin 
terms the Theoretics might be one and the same with that of the Eclectics? 
There is certainly nothing in the name that militates against this supposition, 
since the term Theoretics might naturally enough be used to characterize a 
class of philosophers who were continually prying, with the most vigilant cu. 
riosity, into the maxims and opinions of other sects, and adopted none into 
their «wn system but such as had undergone a severe and penetrating scrutiny, 
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XXXI. The Oriental Philosophy. The documents that have 
hitherto come to light relating to the oriental philosophy are so 
few, that our knowledge of it is of necessity very limited. 
Some insight, however, into its nature and principles may be 
obtained from what has been handed down to us respecting the 
tenets of several of the first Christian sects, and from a few other 
scattered relics of it, that may be collected here and there. Its 
author, who is unknown, perceiving that in almost every thing 
[p. 27.] which comes under our observation there is a manifest 
admixture of evil, and that human nature has an obvious lean- 
ing to what is criminal and vicious, whilst, at the same time, 
reason forbids us to regard the Deity in any other light than as 
the pure and unsullied fountain of good alone, was induced to 
seek for the origin of this calamitous state of things in a diffe- 
rent source.(’) But as he could discover nothing besides God, to 
which this evil influence could be attributed, unless it were the 
matter of which the world, and the bodies of men, and all 
other living creatures are formed, he was led to regard this prin- 
ciple as the root and cause of every evil propensity, and every 
untoward affection. The unavoidable consequence of this opi- 
nion was, that matter should be considered as self-existent, and 
as having exercised an influence entirely independent of the 
Deity from all eternity. But this proposition imposed on its 
abettors a task of no little difficulty, namely, that of explaining 
by what agency or means this originally rude undigested mass of 
matter came to be so skilfully and aptly arranged in all its parts; 
how it happens that so many things of a refined and exalted na- 
ture are connected with it; and particularly, to account for the 
wonderful union of ethereal spirits with supine and vitiated fleshly 
bodies. It was found impossible to solve these points by any 
arguments drawn from nature or reason; recourse was there- 
fore had to the suggestions of a lively invention, and a fabulous 
sort of theory was propounded respecting the formation of the | 
world, and that remarkable admixture of good and evil in every 
thing belonging to it, which so, continually obtrudes itself on 
our notice. The Deity could not, consistently with their views 
of him, be considered as the author of either; since it must 
have appeared incredible to those who regarded the Supreme Be- 
ing as purity and goodness itself, and utterly averse from every 
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thing of an opposite character, that he should have employed 
himself in giving form and arrangement to a vitiated and dis- 
tempered mass, or have been anywise instrumental in associat- 
ing good with evil. 


(1.) The ancient fathers of the Christian ehurch, although they could form 
but a very imperfect judgment of the Gnostie system, since they were unac- 
quainted with its true origin and growth, yet plainly perceived that this species 
of philosophy was founded on a wish to remove from the Deiiy every imputa- 
tion of his being the cause or author of any thing evil. Tertullian says, (de 
Prescript. advers. Hereticos, cap. vii. p. 119. opp. edit. Venet.) “Hedem ma- 
terie apud hereticos et philosophos volutuntur, iidem retractatus implicantur: 
unde malum? et quare? et unde homo? et quomodo” See also Epiphanius, 
heres. xxiv. Basilidianor. sect. vi. p. 72. tom. i. opp.; and beyond all, that frag- 
ment of Valentine preserved by Origen, Dialog. contra Marcionitas, sect. iv. 
p. 85. ed. Wettsten. in which he points out with much perspicuity the various 
steps by whith he arrived at that form of religion of which his conscience 
approved. [p. 28.] 


XXXII. The oriental philosophers divided into sects. As 
none more readily disagree among themselves, than those who 
pretend to resolve the most abstruse and intricate points by the 
strength of the human intellect alone, it will easily be conceived 
that those who endeavoured to extricate themselves from the diffi- 
culties above noticed, by the assistance of fiction, would of course 
run into a great diversity of sentiment. Those of the most nu- 
merous class seem to have believed in the existence of a being, 
whom they considered as the prince or power of darkness, upon 
whom the Prince of light (that is, the Deity himself) made war; 
and haying obtained the victory, made matter the receptacle of 
the spoil and forces which he had taken from his opponent. Tales 
like this, of the wars carried on betweea a good and an evil 
power, were commonly adopted by all-of this sect; but they were 
far from being unanimous as to the nature of that prince of dark- 
ness, or matier, who was thus set in opposition to the Deity. By 
some, he was considered as of an equal nature with the Author 
of all good, and of necessity to have existed from all eternity ; 
by others, he was thought to have been generated of matter, 
which they supposed to be endowed with both animation and 
fertility ; whilst others regarded him as the son of Eternal Light, 
the orfspring of the Deity, who, unable to endure the control of a 
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superior, had rebelled against the author of his existence, and 
erected for himself a separate and distinct estate. The opinion 
entertained by another sect was, that matter was not subject to 
the dominion of a prince or ruler peculiar to itself, but that it 
was fashioned and brought into order, and man created, by one 
of those eternal spirits whom God begat of himself, and who acted 
not from design, but was stimulated to the undertaking by a sud- 
den accidental impulse. This opinion also, when it came to be 
discussed and enlarged upon, gave rise to much dissension. Some 
contended that this architect or fabricator of the world acted with 
the consent and approbation of the Deity; others denied this, 
Some supposed that, in the commencement of this undertaking, 
he was uninfluenced by any vicious principle; but that having 
accomplished his purpose, he gave himself. over to iniquity, and, 
at the instigation of pride, withdrew men from the knowledge of 
the Supreine Deity. Others conceived him to have a natural and 
necessary inclination to what was evil; others imagined that he 
might be of a middle nature, somewhat between the two; and 
many esteemed him to be a compound essence, made up of a cer- 
tain proportion of good and evil. The sentiments of a third sect 
appear to have been formed on an union of those of the two 
former.. According to these, the world, and all things belonging 
to it, were under the regulation and guidance of three powers, 
namely, the Supreme Deity, the prince of darkness and of mat- 
ter, and the creator or maker of the world. I believe I may ven- 
ture to say, that every one who shall attentively examine the 
opinions and maxims entertained by some of the Christian sects 
[p. 29.] of the first century, will readily give his assent to the 
accuracy of this statement. Of the first class we may account 
Simon Magus, Manes, and others; the principal leaders of the 
Gnostics may be ranked under the second; and Marcion, with 
perhaps some others, may be considered as belonging to the third, 

XXXII. Certain tenets, however, common to them all respecting 
the Deity. Notwithstanding that the various sects of oriental phi- 
losophers, who believed matter to be the cause of all evil, were 
so much divided in opinion as to the particular mode or form 
under which it ought to be considered as such; there were yet 
some maxims, or points of doctrine, to which they all subscribed 
without reserve, and which may be regarded as the principles on 
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which the system in general was founded. In the first place, they 
Were unanimous in maintaining that there had existed from all 
eternity a divine nature, replete with goodness, intelligence, wis: 
dom, and virtue; a light of the most pure and subtle kind diffused 
throughout all space, of whom it was impossible for the mind of 
man to form an adequate conception. Those who were conversant 
with the Greek language gave to this pre-eminent Being the title 
of Bv3%s, in allusion to the vastness of his excellence, which 
they deemed it beyond the reach of hunian capacity to compre- 
hend. The space which he inhabits they named aigoue, but 
occasionally the term ¢# was applied to it. This divine nature, 
they imagined, having existed for ages in solitude and silence, at 
length, by the operation of his omnipotent will, begat of himself 
two minds or intelligences of a most excellent and exalted kind, 
one of either sex. By these, others of a similar nature were 
produced; and the faculty of propagating their kind being suc- 
cessively communicated to all, a class of divine beings was in 
time generated, respecting whom no difference of opinion seems 
to have existed, except in regard to their number; some conceiy- 
ing it to be more, others less. The nearer any of this celestial 
family stood in affinity to the one grand parent of all, the closer 
were they supposed to resemble him in nature and perfection; the 
farther off they were removed, the less were they accounted to 
partake of his goodness, wisdom, or any other attribute. Al- 
though every one of them had a beginning, yet they were all 
conceived to be immortal, and not liable to any change; on which 
account they were termed ##ves, that is, immortal beings placed 
beyond the reach of temporal vicissitudes or injuries.(*) It was 
not, however, imagined that the vast. extent of space called 
mazeane was occupied solely by these spirits of the first order: 
it was likewise supposed to contain a great number of inferior 
beings, the offspring of the 4vs, and consequently of divine 
descent, but who, on account of the many degrees that inter- 
vened between them and the first parent, were considered com- 
paratively to possess but a very limited portion of wisdom, know- 
ledge, or power. 

(1) Aiey properly signifies indefinite or eternal duration, as opposed to [p. 30.] 
that which is finite or temporal. It was, however, metonymically used for such 
natnres as are in themselves unchangeable and immortal. ‘That it was com- 
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monly applied in this sease even by the Greek philosophers, at the time of 
Chrisv’s birth, is plain from Arrian, who uses it to describe a nature the reverse 
of ours, superior to frailty, and obnoxious to no vicissitude: 'Ov 7é& ed 
‘Atay dan’ bi Seerss, wéess TAY TFaVTMY WS Ger neers, eVSHVAL ME DEMS THY gry 
wai ragerdel &s dezv Nonego natura sum perennis et immutabilis (it was 
an error of the translator to render it non ego sum elernitas) sed homo, pars 
hujus universitatis. quemidmodum hora pars est diei. Oportet me non secus 
ac horam existere et oecidere. Dissert. Epictetewrum, lib. ii. § 5. p. 179. edit. 
Holstenii. ‘There was, therefore, nothing strange or unusual in the application 
of the term didves, by the Gnostics, to beings of a celestial nature, liable to 
neliher accident nor change. Indeed the term is used even by the ancient 
fathers of the purer cliss to denote the angels in general, good as well as 
bad. The example of Manicheus the Persian, who, according to Augustin, 
applicd the denomination of “Aséves (which Augustin renders into Latin by the 
word secula) to celestial natures of the higher order, seems to prove that the 
term was adopted in much tle same sense by the followers of the oriental phi- 
losophy in general, as well by those who were not conversant with the Greek 
language as those who were. Amongst the commentators on Holy Writ are 
some of xcknowledged erudition and ingenuity, who conceive that way has a 
similar signification in the writings of the New Testament. St. Paul describes 
the Ephesians, before they were acquainted with the Gospel of Ch ist, to have 
walked x27d tor dave TH usoums TéTe, Kata Tov dpyayTa ths EeeTias TH beecs.- In 
this passage, dgxav tis tgerixs Te Gepes, “the prince of those powerful 
natures which belong to, or have their dwelling in the air,” appears to be’ 
one and the same with him who is first spoken of as the ’A:av +i xécue 
watw; and according to this exposition, “A‘ay must here unquestionably 
mean an immutable nature, a spirit or an angel of .the highest class. Vid. 
Beausobre’s Histoire du Manichee, tom. i. p. 574, 575; as also his Remarques 
sur le Nouveau Teslament, tom. il. p. 7, 8. Jerome and, as it should seem, 
some others approved of this interpretation. Jo. Alb. Fabricius thinks that the 
same sense may be given to the term in that passage of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where God is said by bis Son to have made tis dsdvas: Si 3 xxl rd¢ 
didvas excivgev. (I. 2.) Quo in loco, says he, per ‘Asdvas non absurdum sit 
intelligere angelos. Codic. Apocryphi Nov. Test. tom. i. p.'710. Of these in- 
terpretations, the first has certainly the appearance of being a just one; of the 
latter I cannot say quite so much, 


XXXIV. Opinions of the oriental philosophers respecting matter, 
the world, the soul, &c. Beyond that vast expanse refuleent with 
everlasting light, which was considered as the immediate habi- 
tation of the Deity, and those natures which had been generated 
[p. 31.] from him, these philosophers placed the seat of matter, 
where, according to them, it had lain from all eternity, a rude, 
undigested, opaque mass, agitated by turbulent irregular motions 
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of its own provoking,.and nurturing, as in a seed-bed, tHe ru- 
diments of vice, and every species of evil. In this state it was 
found by a genius or celestial spirit of the higher order, who had 
been either driven from the abode of the Deity for some offence, 
or commissioned by him for the purpose, and who reduced it into 
order, and gave it that arrangement and fashion which the uni- 
verse now wears. Those who spoke the Greek tongue were ac- 
customed to refer to this creator of the world by the name oi 
Demiurgus. Matter received its inhabitants, both men and other 
animals, from the same hand that had given to it disposition and 
symmetry. Its native darkness was also illuminated by this 
creative spirit with a ray of celestial light, either secretly stolen, 
or imparted through the bounty of the Deity. He likewise com- 
municated to the bodies he had formed, and which would other- 
wise have remained destitute of reason, and uninstructed except 
in what relates to mere animal life, particles of the divine essence, 
or souls of a kindred nature to the Deity. When all things were 
thus completed, Demiurgus revolting against “the great First 
Cause of every thing, the all-wise.and omnipotent God, assumed 
to himself the exclusive government of this new state, which he 
apportioned out into provinces or districts; bestowing the admi- 
nistration and command over them on anumber of genii or spirits 
of inferior degree, who had been his associates and assistants. 
XXXV. Their tenets respecting man. Man, therefore, whilst 
he continued here below, was supposed to be compounded of two 
principles, acting in direct opposition to each other: Ist, a ter- 
restrial and corrupt or vitiated body; 2d, asoul partaking of the 
nature of the Deity, and derived from the region of purity and 
light. The soul or etherial part being, through its connection 
with the body, confined as it were within a prison of matter, was 
constantly exposed to the danger of becoming involved in igno- 
rance, and acquiring every sort of evil propensity, from the im- 
pulse and contagion of the vitiated mass by which it was en- 
veloped. But the Deity, touched with compassion for the hap- 
less state of those captive minds, was ever anxious that the means 
of escaping from this darkness and bondage into liberty and light 
should be extended to them, and had accordingly, at various 
times, sent amongst them teachers endowed with wisdom, and 
filled with celestial light, who might communicate to them the 
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principles of a true religion, and_thus instruct them in the way 
by which deliverance was to be obtained from their wretched and 
forlorn state. Demiurgus, however, with his associates, unwil- 
ling to resign any part of that dominion, of whose sweets they 
were now become sensible, or to relinquish the divine honors 
which they had usurped, set. every engine at work to obstruct 
and counteract these designs of the Deity; and not only tor- 
mented and slew the messengers of heaven, but endeavoured, 
through the means of superstition and sensual attractions, to root 
[p. 82.] out and extinguish every spark of celestial truth. The 
minds that listened to the calls of the Deity, and who, having 
renounced obedience to the usurped authorities of this world, 
continued stedfast in the worship of the great first Parent, re- 
sisting the evil propensities of the corporeal frame, and every 
incitement to illicit gratification, were supposed, on the disso- 
lution of their bodies, to be directly borne away pure, eerial, 
and disengaged from every thing gross or material, to the imme- 
diate residence of God himself; whilst those who, notwithstand- 
ing the admonitions they received, had persisted in paying 
divine honors to him who was merely the fabricator of the world, 
and his associates, worshipping them as gods, and suffering them- 
selves to be enslaved by the lusts and vicious impulses to which 
they were exposed from their alliance with matter, were denied 
the hope of exaltation after death, and could only expect to 
migrate into new bodies suited to their base, sluggish, and de- 
graded condition. When the grand work of setting free all these 
minds or souls, or, at least, the greatest part of them, and re- 
storing them to that celestial country from whence they first pro- 
ceeded, should be accomplished, God, it was imagined, would 
dissolve the fabric of this nether world; and having again con- 
fined matter, with allits contagious influence, within its original 
limits, would, throughout all ages to come, live and reign in 
consummate glory, surrounded by kindred spirits, as he did be 
fore the foundation of the world. 

XXXVI. Moral discipline of the oriental philosophers. The 
moral discipline deduced from this system of philosophy, by 
those who embraced it, was by no means of an uniform cast, but 
differed widely in its complexion, according to their various 
tempers and inclinations, Such, for instance, as were naturally 
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of a morose, ascetic disposition, maintained that the great object 
of human concern should be to invigorate the energies of the 
mind, and to quicken and refine its perceptions, by abstracting 
it as muchas possible from every thing gross or sensual. ‘lhe 
body, on the contrary, as the source of every depraved appetite, 
was, according to them, to be reduced and brought into subjec- 
tion by hunger, thirst, and every other speeies of mortification; 
and neither to be supported by flesh or wine, nor indulged in 
any of those. gratifications to which it is naturally prone; in fact, 
a constant self-denial was to be rigorously observed in every thing 
which might contribute either to the convenience or amcenity of 
this life; so that the material frame being thus by every means 
weakened and brought low, the celestial spirit might the more 
readily escape from its contagious influence, and regain its native 
liberty. Hence it was that the Manicheeans, the Marcionites, 
the Encratites, and others, passed their lives in one continued 
‘course of austerity and mortification. On the other hand, those 
who were constitutionally inclined to voluptuousness and vicious 
indulgence, found the means of accommodating the same prin- 
ciples to a mode of life that admitted of the free and uncontroled 
gratification of all our desires, The essence of piety and reli- 
gion, they said, consisted in a knowledge of the supreme Deity, 
and the maintaining, a mental intercourse and association with 
him. Whoever had become an adept in these attainments, and 
had, from the habitual exercise of contemplation, acquired the 
power of keeping the mind abstracted from every thing corpo- 
real, was no longer to be considered as affected by, or answerable 
for, the impulses and actions of the body; and consequently 
could be under no necessity to control its inclinations, or resist 
its propensities. This accounts for the dissolute and infamous 
lives led by the Carpocratians, and others, who assumed the 
liberty of doing whatever they might list; and maintained [p. 33.] 
that the practice of virtue was not enjoined by the Deity, but 
imposed on mankind by that power whom they regarded as the’ 
prince of this world, the maker of the universe.(") 


(1.) Clemens Alexandrinus clearly perceived this discordance of sentiment 
amongst the oriental sects, and accordingly divides the heretics of his time into: 
two classes; viz. such as deemed every thing lawful for those who maintained 
a communion with God, and such as believed that man could innocently in. 
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dulge himself in scarcely any thing. Stromat. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 529. The 
former placed no restraint whatever on their inclinations; the latter made it a 
point to reduce and afflict their bodies by every species of mortification and 
self-denial. Slender indeed must be their acquaintance with the writings of 
antiquity, who would contend that all the followers of the Gnostic absurdities 
are indiscriminately represented by the Christian fathers of the first century as 
men of reprobate and dissolute lives. For so fir from this being the case, the 
generality of them acknowledge, that not a few of that numerous class had, by 
their continence and austerity of demeanor, acquired a reputation for sanctity, 
and gained to themselves the love and veneration of the multitude. That the 
greater part, however, of those who affected the title of Gnostics, boldly set 
all virtue at defiance, and polluted themselves by every species of criminal 
excess, is manifest not only from the testimony of Christian writers, but also 
from the accounts given of them by those adversaries of Christianity, Plotinus 
the Platonic philosopher, and Porphyry. See the treatise of the former, contra 
Gnosticos, cap. xv. p. 213, 214; and of the latter, de Abstinentia, lib. i. sect. 
42, p. 35, edit. Cantab. But not to enlarge more than is necessary on the sub- 
ject, there are some striking passages in the writings of the apostles which 
evidently point to the two opposite systems of morals that were thus drawn 
from one and the same source. St. Paul (Col. ii. 18, et seq.} mentions, » 
amongst the first corruptors of the Christian religion, those who neglected all 
care of the body, displaying in themselves a great show of sanctity and wis- 
dom; whilst St. Peter (2 Pet. ii. 1, et seq.) and St. Jude (in Epist.) notice, as 
belonging to the same class, men who were so impious and depraved as to 
maintain that the followers of Christ might freely give the rein to their passions, 
and with impunity obey the dictates of every corrupt inclination. 


XXXVII. Use of this chapter. The inferences to be drawn 
from the statement which has thus been given, of the wretched 
aspect of the whole world at the time of the Son of God’s ap- 
pearance upon earth, must, it is presumed, be sufficiently obvi- 
ous. ‘To every one who shall peruse it with a mind disposed to 
be informed, I conceive it will be manifest, that such was the 
hopeless and forlorn condition into which the human race had 
fallen at that period, that its recovery could only be effected by 
a divine instructor and guide, who might overthrow the strong 
and widely extended dominion of superstition and impiety, and 
call back unhappy, lost, and wandering man to the paths of 
wisdom and virtue. But little or no assistance was to be expected 
from the efforts of man himself against these adversaries; since 
[p. 34.] we see that even those mortals who were endowed with 
a superior degree of intellectual power, and who occasionally ob- 
tained a glimpse of the true path, were yet unable to proceed in 
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it, but again lost themselves in the mazes of error and wacer 
tainty, and disgraced what little they had acquired of so1nd 
wisdom, by an admixture of the most extravagant and whsurd 
opinions. I should also hope, that from this view it will appear 
of what infinite advantages the Christian religion hath been pro- 
ductive to the world and its inhabitants; I mean not only ina 
spiritual sense, by opening to us the road that leads to salva- 
tion and peace, but also in the many and vast improvements in . 
government and civilization to which its influcnoe gave rise. 
Take away the influence which the Christian xeligion has on 
the lives of men, and you at once extinguish the cause to which 
alone those unspeakable advantages which we enjoy over the 
nations of old can be fairly or justly attributed. [p. 85.] 





CHARTER 1k, 


Of the civil and religious State of the Jewish Nation in particular, 
at the time of Christ’s Birth. 


I. The Jewish nation governed by Herod the Great. The con- 
dition of the Jews, at the time of the Son of God’s advent in the 
flesh, was not much superior to that of other nations. The reins 
of their government had been placed in the hands of a Stipen- 
diary of Rome, called Herod, and surnamed the Great, (a title, 
by the bye, to which he could have no pretensions, except from 
the magnitude of his vices,) who, instead of cherishing and pro- 
tecting the people committed to his charge, appears to have made 
them sensible of his authority merely by oppression and yiolence, 
Nature, indeed, had not denied him the talents requisite for a 
lofty and brilliant course of public life; but such was his suspi- 
cious temper, so incredibly ferocious his cruelty, his devotion to 
luxury, pomp, and magnificence so madly extravagant, and so 
much beyond his means: in short, so extensive and enormous 
was the catalogue of his vices that he was become an object 
of utter detestation to the afflicted people over whom he reigned, 
and whose subsistance he had exhausted by the most vexatious 


and immoderate exactions. With a view to soften, in some de 
4 
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gree, the asperity of the hatred which he had thus drawn on 
himself, he preteniled to adopt the religion of the Jews, and at: 
a vast expence restored their temple, which, through age, had 
gone much to decay: but the effect of all this was destroyed by 
his still conforming to the manners and habits of those who 
worshipped a plurality of gods; and so many things were coun- 
tenanced in direct opposition to the Jewish religion, that the 
hypocrisy and insincerity of the tyrant’s professions were too 
conspicuous to admit of a doubt.(*) 


(1) For anample illustration of these matters, we refer the reader to the 
Jewish historian Josephus; and in addition to that author, he may consult 
Basnage, Histoire des Juis, tom. i. parti. p. 27, et seq. Norrisii Coenotaphia 
Pisana. Noldii Historia Idumaa, published by Havereamp, at the end of his 
edition of Josephus, tom. ii. p. 333.396. Cellarii Historia Heroduwm, which is 
the eleventh of his Academical Dissertations, part i.p. 207. Prideaux’s His- 
tory of the Jews. Ina word, there has searcely perhaps been any thing written 
on the subject of Jewish affairs, from whence he may not derive information. 


[p. 86.] IL. Sons and successors of Hered. On the death of this 
nefarious despot, the government of Palestine was divided by 
the emperor Augustus amongst his three surviving sons. Ar- 
chelaus, the eldest, was appointed governor of Judea, Idu- 
mea, and Samaria, under the title of ethnarch, though, by his 
conduct he made it appear that the title of monarch would 
have better suited him. Antipas had Galilee and Perzea for his 
share; whilst Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, with some of 
_ the neighbouring territory, were assigned to Philip. The two 
latter, from their having a fourth part of the province allotted to 
each, were styled tetrarchs, Archelaus, who inherited all the 
vices of his parent, with but few or none of his better qualities, 
edit exhausted the patience of the Jews; and by a series 
of the most injurious and oppressive acts, drove them, in the 
tenth year of his reign, to lay their complaints before the em- 
peror Augustus, who, having inquired into the matter, deposed 
the ethnarch, and banished him to Vienne, in Gaul. 

III. State of the Jews under the Roman Government. After the re- 
n.oval of Archelaus, the greater part of Palestine which had been 
under his government.was reduced by the Romans into the form 
of a province, and put under the superintendance of a governor, 
who was subject to the controul of the president of Syria. This 
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arrangement, it is probable, at first met with the read y concurrence 
of the Jews; who, on the death of Herod, had petitioned Augus- 
tus that the distinct regal form of government might no longer be 
continued to them, but their country be received under his own 
immediate protection, and treated as a part of the empire. The 
change, however, instead of producing an alleviation of misery to 
this unhappy people, brought with it an intolerable increase of 
their calamities. To say nothing of the avarice and injustice of the 
governors, to which there was neither end nor limit, it proved a 
most disgusting and insufferable grievance to most of them, who 
considered their nation as God’s peculiar people, that they should 
be obliged to pay tribute to a heathen, and an enemy of the true 
God, like Czesar, and live in subjection to the worshipers of false 
deities. The extortion, likewise, of the publicans, who after the 
Roman manner were entrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
and for whose continual and flagrant abuses of authority it was. 
seldom possible to obtain any sort of redress, became a subject of 
infinite dissatisfaction and complaint. In addition to all this, the 
constant presence of their governors, surrounded as they were by 
an host of foreign attendants of all descriptions, and protected by | 
a Roman military guard, quartered with their eagles, and various. 
other ensigns of superstition, in the heart of the holy city, kept 
the sensibility of the Jews continually on the rack, and excited in 
their minds a degree of indignation bordering on fury; since they 
considered their religion to be thereby disgraced and insulted, their 
holy places defiled, and in fact themselves, with every thing they 
held sacred, polluted and brought into contempt. To these [p. 87.]_ 
causes are to be attributed the frequent tumults, factions, seditions, 
and murders, by which it is well known that these unfortunate 
people accelerated their own destruction. ; 
The condition of the Jews who were under Philip and Anti- 
pas, the other sons of Herod, was somewhat better; the severe 
punishment of Archelaus having taught his brothers to beware of 
irritating the feelings of their subjects. by any similarly excessive 
stretch or abuse of authority. ‘ 
IV. Their high priests and sanhedrim. If any remnant of liberty, 
or happiness could have been possessed by a people thus circum- 
stanced, it was effectually cut off by those who held the second. 
place in the civil government under the Romans and the sons of 
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Herod, and who also had the supreme direction in every thing per- 
taining to religion, namely, the chief priests, and the seventy el- 
ders, of whom the sanhedrim or national council was composed. 
The chief priests, according to what is handed down to us of them 
by Josephus, on most abandoned of mortals, who had ob- 
tained that elevated rank either through the influence of money, 
or iniquitous pliability ; and who shrank from no species of crimi- 
nality that might serve to support them in the possession of an au- 
thority thus infamously purchased. Since all of them perceived 
that no reliance could be placed on the permanency of their situa- 
tion, it became an object of’ their first concern to accumulate, either 
by fraud or force, such a quantity of wealth as might either enable 
them to gain the rulers of the state over to their interest, and drive 
away all competitors, or else yield them, when deprived of their 
dignity, the means of living at their ease in private. The national 
council, or sanhedrim, being composed of men who differed in 
opinion respecting some of the most important points of religion, 
nothing like a general harmony was to be found amongst its mem- 
ters: on the contrary, having espoused the principles of various 
sects, they suffered themselves to be led away by all the prejudice 
and animosity of party; and were commonly more intent on the 
indulgence of private grudge, than studious of advancing the 
cause of religion, or promoting-the public welfare. A similar de- 
pravity prevailed amongst the ordinary priests, and the inferior 
rainisters of religion. The common people, instigated by the 
shocking examples thus held out to them by those whom they 
were taught to consider as their guides, rushed headlong into every 
species of vicious. excess; and giving themselves up to sedition 
and rapine, appeared alike to defy the vengeance both of God and 
man.(’) 


(1.) See Josephus de Bell. Judaic. lib. v. cap. xiii. sect. 6. p. 362. edit 
Havercamp. 


V. The Jewish worship corrupt. Two sorts of religion flou- 
rished. at that time in Palestine; the Jewish and the Samaritan; 
and what added not a little to the calamities of the Hebrew nation, 
the followers of each of these regarded those of the other persua- 
sion with the most virulent and implacable hatred; and mutually 
{p. 88.] gave vent to their rancoreus animosity in the direst curses 
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and imprecations. The nature of the Jewish religion may be col- 
lected from the books of the Old Testament; but at the time of 
our Saviour’s appearance it had lost much of its original beauty 
and excellence, and was contaminated by errors of the most 
flagrant kind, that had crept in from various sources, The pub- 
lic worship of God was indeed still continued in the temple at 
Jerusalem, with all the ceremonies which Moses had prescribed; 
and a vast concourse of people never failed to assemble at 
the stated seasons for celebrating those solemn festivals which 
he had appointed; nor did the Romans ever interfere to pre- 
vent those observances: in domestic life, likewise, the ordi- 
nances of the law were for the most part attended to and 
respected: but it is manifest, from the evidence brought for- 
ward by various learned writers, that even in the service of 
the temple itself, numerous ceremonies and observances, drawn 
from the religious worship of heathen nations, had been intro- 
duced and blended with those of divine institution; and that, 
in addition to superstitions like these of a public nature, many 
erroneous principles, probably either brought from Babylon 
and Chaldea by the ancestors of the people at their return 
from captivity, or adopted by the thoughtless multitude, in 
conformity to the example of their neighbours the Greeks, 
the Syrians, and the Egyptians, were cherished and acted upon 
in private.(’) 

(1) See Spencer’s Treatise de Ritibus et Institutis Hebreorum a Gentium 
Usu desumptis, nullibi vero a Deo preceptis aut ordinatis, which is the fourth 
in the last Cambridge edition of his grand work, de Legibus Ritualibus vete- 
rum Ebraorum, tom. ii. p. 1089. See also Joh, Gothofred, Lakemacheri Ob- 
servationes Philolog. lib. i. observ. ii. p. 17, where it is proved that the Jews 
adopted several of the rites of Bacchus from the Greeks. An account of the 
various private superstitions which the Jews had derived from foreign nations, 
and of which the number was not small, may be found in most authors who 
have treated of the Jewish rites and manners. 


VI. The religion of the Jews. The opinions ‘and sentiments of 
the Jews respecting the Supreme Deity and the divine nature, 
the celestial genii or ministering spirits of God, the evil angels 
or demons, the souls of men, the nature of our duties, and other 
subjects of a like kind, appear to have been far less extravagant, 
and formed on more rational grounds than those of any other 
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nation or people. Indeed, it was scarcely possible that they 
should altogether lose sight of that truth, in the knowledge of 
which their fathers had been instructed through an immediately 
divine communication: since it was commonly rendered habi- 
tual to them, even at a tender age, to be diligent in hearing, 
reading, and studying the writings of Moses and the prophets. 
In every place where any considerable number of Jews resided, 
~ a sacred edifice to which, deriving its name frorn the Greek, they 
gave the appellation of synagogue, was erected, in which it was 
[p. 89.] customary for the people regularly to assemble for the 
purposes of worshipping God in prayer, and hearing the law 
publicly read and expounded. In most of the larger towns 
there were also schools under the management of well-informed 
masters, in which youth were taught the principles of religion, 
and also instructed in the liberal arts.(’) 

(1) See Campeg. Vitringa de Synagoga vetere, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 667. and lib. i. 
. ap. v. p. 133. cap. vii. p. 156. Besides whom the reader may consult those 
other authors who have written concerning the synagogues, the schools, and 
the academies of the Jews, pointed out by Fabricius in his Bibliographia Anti- 
quaria, and by Wolfius in his Bibliotheca Hebraica. 


VII. Wrong opinions entertained by the Jews respecting God and 
the angels. Rational and correct, however, as the Jews appear to 
have been in those principles and sentiments which they had 
derived from their sacred code, they had yet gradually incorpo- 
rated with them so large an admixture. of what was false and 
absurd, as nearly to deprive the truth of all its force and energy. 
The common opinion entertained by them respecting the nature 
of God was, unless I am much deceived, closely allied to the 
oriental doctrine of its mot being absolutely simple, but some- 
what resembling that of our light. To the prince of darkness, 
‘with his associates and agents, they attributed an influence over 
the world and mankind of the most extensive nature; so pre- 
dominant, indeed, as scarcely to leave a superior degree of pow- 
er even with the Deity himself. Of various terrific conceits 
founded upon this notion, one of the chief was, that all the 
evils and calamities which befal the human race, were to be 
considered as originating with this prince of darkness and his 
ministering spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, and 
were scattered throughout every part of the universe, With 
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& view, in some degree, to lessen the fear that was very na- 
turally produced by this idea, they were willing to persuade 
themselves that an art had been divinely communicated to 
mankind, of frightening and driving away these evil spirits, 
by the use of various sorts of herbs, by repeating certain 
verses, or by pronouncing the names of God and of divers 
holy men; or, in other words, they were led to entertain a be- 
lef in the existence of what is termed magic. All these 
opinions, and others of a kindred nature, were, as it should 
seem, borrowed by the Jews from the doctrine of the Chal- 
dzeans and Persians, amongst whom their ancestors had for a 
long while sojourned in captivity. Their notions, also, and 
manner of reasoning respecting the good gent, or ministers 
of divine providence, were nearly of the same complexion with 
those of the Babylonians and Chaldzans, as may clearly be per- 
ceived by any one who will compare the highly absurd’ and 
irrational doctrines maintained by the modern descendants of the 
Magi, usually styled Guebres, as also by the Arabs, and other 
oriental nations, concerning the names,. functions, state, and 
classes of angels, with the sentiments anciently entertained by 
the Jews on these subjects.(’) 

(1) See Observationes ad Jamblichum de Mysleriis Aigyptior. a [p.40.] 
Thom. Gale, p. 206; also what is said on this subject by Sale, in the preface 
to his English translation of the Koran. Even Josephus himself hints in no 
very obscure manner, though with some caution, that the intercourse with the 
‘Babylonians had proved highly detrimental to the ancient religion of the Jews, 
See his Antiquilates Judaic. lib. iii. eap. vii. sect. 2. p. 140. 


VIIL. As also respecting the Messiah, the sum of religion, and 
other matters. The greatest part of the Jewish nation were look- 
ing with the most eager desire for the appearance of the de- 
liverer, promised by God to their fathers; but their hopes 
were not directed to such an one as the Scriptures described: 
they expected not a saviour of souls, but a strenuous warlike 
leader, whose talents and prowess might recover for them their 
civil liberty.) Concerning the reign of this prince here on 
‘earth, which it was imagined would last for the term of a 
thousand years, as also of the profusion of pleasures and luxu- 
ries with which it would be attended, of his wars with a ter- 
rible adversary, to whom they gave the name of Antichrist, 
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and finally of his victories and their consequences, many 
wonderful tales were related; some of which were afterwards 
adopted by the Christians. With the exception of merely a 
few of the better instructed, the whole nation may be said to 
have considered the sum and substance of religion as consist- 
ing entirely in an observance of the ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses, to which they attached so high a portion of merit, as 
to believe that every one who constantly and strictly con- 
formed to them might, with a degree of certainty, look for- 
ward to the enjoyment of the blessings of Divine favour, both 
in this life and that which is to come. To the calls of hu- 
manity and philanthropy the Jews. paid not the least atten- 
tion, except in regard to those who were allied to them by 
nature and blood, or were at least so far connected with them 
as to belong to the same religious community with them- 
selves, They were even so wholly destitute of every gene 
rous feeling or sentiment towards strangers, as not only to 
shun, by every means in their power, whatever might lead to 
any thing like an intimacy, or reciprocal interchange of good 
offices with them, but also to imagine themselves at liberty to 
treat them on all occasions in the most injurious and oppres- 
sive manner. It was, therefore, not without reason that they 
were taxed by the Greeks and Romans with cherishing an 
hatred of the human race.(’) 


(1) Basnage, in his Histoire de Juifs, tom. v. cap. x. p. 193. treats particu- 
larly cf the notions which, about the time of our Saviour’s coming, were enter- 
tained by the Jews respecting the Messiah. Some very learned men of our 
own time have considered it as a matter of doubt, whether the Jews in general 
looked for a Messiah, or whether the expectation was not cherished by merely 
a part of them: and there are those who maintain, that the Pharisees alone are 
represented in the writings of the New Testament as looking for a prince or 
deliverer; and would hence conclude, that the Sadducees entertained no such 
hope. But not to say any worse of this opinion, it appears to me to savour 
highly of temerity. I cannot, indeed, pretend to determine what might be the 
sentiments of the Essenes, who differed in so many respects from the regular 
{p. 41.] Jews, that they can only be considered as half Jews; but I think it is 
manifest beyond all doubt, that all the rest of the Hebrews who dwelt in Pa- 
lestine, and the neighbouring regions, fully expected the coming of a Messiah. 
Numberless passages might be cited, which place it out of all controversy that 
this consolatory hope was generally cherished in the minds of the people at 
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large, (see particularly John x. 24, et seq. xii. 34. Matth. xxi. 9.) ; and that not 
only the Pharisees, but also the Sadducees entertained a similar expectation 
must, I think, readily be admitted by every one, if it be considered that the 
sanhedrim, or general council of the nation, together with all the doctors and 
interpreters of the law, and also the whole of the priesthood, evidently looked 
for the coming of the Christ. The national council, as appéars from the 
authority of Scripture itself, was composed of Sadducees as well as Pharigees ; 
and the various orders of priests were made up indiscriminately of those of 
either sect. If, therefore, it can be ascertained that the whole of the sanhedrim, 
together with all the priests and doctors, both wished fer and expected a 
Messiah, nothing further can be requisite to prove that the sentiments of the 
Sadducees were similar to those of the Pharisees on this point. And that 
such was actually the case, admits not of the least ground for dispute. Herod 
the Great, alarmed by the coming of the Magi, or wise men from the East, 
commanded the priests and interpreters of the sacred volume to assemble, and 
inquired of them concerning the country in which the Messiah would be born. 
This general assembly of all the learned of the nation, amongst whom were 
undoubtedly many of the Sadducees, with one accord replied, that, according 
to the prediction of the holy prophets, the deliverer of the people would be 
born in Bethlehem. Matth. ii. 4, 5,6. Not a single individual of them, there- 
fore, appears to have entertained the least doubt of the coming of a Messiah. 
When John began to execute the divine commission with which he was 
charged, of baptizing with water, the council at Jerusalem sent messengers 
to inquire of him whether he were the Messiah or Christ. John i. 20. 25. 
It is evident, therefore, that this council must have been unanimous in the ex- 
pectation ofa Messiah. Caiaphas the high priest, the president of the Jewish 
council, required of our Saviour, under the most solemn adjuration, to say 
whether or not he were the Messiah: and when Jesus answered in the affirma- 
tive, that pontiff at once accused him of direct blasphemy, and demanded of 
the members of the council what punishment ought to be inflicted on him? 
who all, without exception replied, that a man who could be guilty of such im- 
piety was deserving of death. Matth. xxvi. 63, et seq. The whole council, 
therefore, we see were of opinion, that for a man to call himself the Son of 
God, or the Messiah, was an insult to the Divine Majesty, and merited nothing 
short of capital punishment. But with what propriety, and on what grounds 
could such a judgment have been with one voice pronounced by this assembly, 
which comprehended many of the Sadducees, if it was their belief that the no- 
tions entertained by the people respecting a Messiah had no solid foundation, 
but ought to be regarded in the light of a fabulous delusion ? Could a man be 
said to have offered a serious affront to God, by merely endeavouring to give to 
a popular whim or idle conceit of the vulgar a turn in his own favour? Buthow, 
it has been asked by some of the learned, could it be possible for the Saddu- 
cees to feel any sort of interest in the coming of a Messiah, when, as is well 
known, they never extended their views of happigess beyond the present life, 
and absolutely denied the doctrine of a futnre state of rewards and punish. 
ments? The answer is easy. It was indeed impossible for the Sadducees, con- 
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sistently with the tenets of their sect, to entertain any expectation oi the 
coming of such a Messiah as God had promised, a spiritual deliverer, a re- 
deemer of souls; but nothing could be more natural than for men like 
[p. 42.] them, who maintained that obedience to the law of God would be re- 
warded in no other way than by an abundance of this world’s goods, health of 
body, riches, and the like, to look with eagerness after such a Messiah as was 
th@object of the ardent hope of the Jewish nation at that period, namely, an 
illustrious prince, a hero, or vanquisher of the Romans, and a restorer of their 


lost liberties. 
(2) See the authorities collected by Elsner, (Observation. Sacr. in Nov. Test. 
tom. ii. p. 274.) to which, if it were necessary, many others might be added. 


IX. Jewish sects. Among the various untoward circum- 
stances which conspired to undermine the welfare of the Jew- 
“ish nation, one of the chief was that, those who possessed a 
superior lear ce of learning, and who arrogantly pretended to 
the most perfect knowledge of divine matters, so far from be- 
-Ing united in sentiment, were divided into various sects, 
-widely differing in opinion from each other, not only on sub- 
jects of smaller moment, but also on’ those points which con- . 
‘stitute the very essence of religion itself. Of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, which were the two most distinguished of 
these sects both in number and respectability, mention is 
made in the writings of the New Testament. . Josephus, Philo, 
and others speak of a third sect, under the title of the Hs- 
senes ;(’). and it appears from more than one authority, that 
several others of less note contributed still farther to distract 
the public mind. St. Matthew, in his history, notices the 
* Herodians; a class of men who, it seems highly probable, had 
espoused the cause of the descendants of Herod the. Great, 
and contended that they had been unjustly deprived of the 
greater part of Palestine by the Romans. In Josephus we 
also find mention made of another sect, bearing the title of 
the Philosophers; composed of men of the most ferocious cha- 
racter, and founded by Judas, a Galilean, a strenuous and un- 
daunted asserter of the liberties of the Jewish nation, who main- . 
tained that the Hebrews ought to render obedience to none but 
God alone.(*) In fine, I do not think that the accounts civen of 
tne Jewish sects or ‘actions by Epiphanius and Hegesippus, as 
preserved in Eusebifls, should be considered as altogether 
groundless and isan of credit.(*) 
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(1) It is certam that no express mention 1s made of the Kssenes in the 
writings of the New Testament: several learned persons, however, have 
unagined, that although the name is not to be found there, yet that the princi- 
ples and doctrines of this sect are glanced at in various passages. Some, for 
tustance, point to Col. ii. 18, et seq.; others to Matth. vi. 16.; whilst others 
again fancy that a similar allusion is to be perceived in several other places. 
It cannot be necessary to enter into a serious refutation of these opinions, since 
they have no other support than that of mere random conjecture. From this 
silence of the sacred writings respecting the Essenes, (or, as some perhaps 
would prefer to have them called, Essees,) the adversaries of religion have 
taken occasion to insinuate that Christ himself belonged to this sect, and was 
desirous uf propagating its discipline and doctrines in the cities, in opposition to 
the wishes of the Pharisees and Sadducees. See Prideaux’s Histoire des Juifs, 
tom. iv. p. 116. But tae opinion is manifestly childish and absurd in itself; 
and nothing more is required than a comparison of the discipline of the Essenes 
with that of the Christians, to prove it at once utterly false and void of founda. 
tion. Others, influenced by less hostile motives, have suggested as a reason 
why Christ and his apostles forbore to cast any reprehension on the Es- 
senes, that notwithstanding ajl their proneness to superstition, they |p. 43.] 
‘might probably appear to be actuated by a rectitude of intention, and a sincere 
desire to worship God aright. Finally, there are some who imagine that the 
Essenes without hesitation embraced the truth propounded to them by Christ, 
and became his disciples; and consequently exempted"themselves from the 
censure to which they would otherwisa have been exposed. But it appears to 
me, that no one who will be at the pains attentively to examine the principles 
and tenets of the Essenes, and to compare them with the history of Christian 
affairs, can well accede to either of these opinions, At the same time, I con- 
ceive, that without going any farther than to the manners and habits of this 
sect, we may be furnished with a most plain and satisfactory reason why no 
mention is made of it either by the evangelists or any other of the apostles. 
Those four historians of the life and actions of Christ, whom we term evange- 
lists, confined their narration to such things alone as were said and done by 
him in the Jewish cities and towns, and particularly at Jerusalem. In like 
manner, the epistles written by the apostles were addressed only to Christians 
who dwelt in cities. But the Essenes, it is well known, avoided all intercourse 
whatever with cities, and spent their lives in wilds and desert places. It would 
therefore have been altogether digressive, and out of place, had any notice been 
taken, in either of the books of the New Testament, of any disputes which 
either Christ or his disciples might have had with a sect of this description, 


(2) Josephus Antiquit. Judaic. lib. xviii. cap. ii. 

(3) In support of the opinion which I thus profess myself to entertain, that 
what Epiphanius has recorded concerning the Jewish sects, in the Preface to his 
book de Heresibus, is probably not wholly fictitious, or unworthy of eredit, I 
will here bring forward a conjecture, which I have never turned in my mind 
without feeling strongly persuaded of its probability, and that it might with 
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propriety be submitted to the consideration of the .earned. Possibly it may 
contribute towards dispelling a portion of that obscurity with which ancient 
history is enveloped. Amongst the various Jewish sects enumerated by Epi- 
phanius, is that hf the Hemerobaptists, a set of people who, according to him, 
were accustomed to wash their bodies daily, imagining that without this per- 
petual ablution, it would be impossible for any one to obtain salvation. Now 
mention is made of this same sect by Hegesippns, a very ancient writer, apud 
Euseb. Histor. Eccles, lib. iv. cap. xxii. p. 143; and Justin Martyr also notices 
it, Dialog. cum Tryphon p. 245. ed. Jebb. merely with this difference, that re- 
scinding the first part of the word, he terms the sect Baptist. In the Indiculum 
Hereseon, a work which is commonly attributed to Jerome, it is likewise reck- 
oned as one of the Jewish sects. The author of those tracts, which bear the 
name of Clementina, says that one John was the founder of this sect, and that 
he had under him a company of twelve apostles, besides thirty other select as- 
sociates. Homil. secund. cap. xxiii. p. 633. tom. i. Patr. Apostol. The samo 
thing is also said in the Epitome Gestorum Petri, which is subjoined to the 
Clemintina, } xxvi. p. 763. If any reliance whatever, therefore, is to be placed 
in ancient history, the fact seems to be incontrovertibly established by evidence 
that admits of no suspicion either on the graund of deceit or ignorance, that 
such a sect as that of the Hemerobaptists did in reality exist amongst the 
Jews; and we should consequently do wrong in considering every thing re- 
corded by Epiphanius as fabulous, and undeserving of credit. But what ap- 
pears to me to be by no means an improbable conjecture is, that some of the 
descendants of these Hemerobaptists have survived even to this diy. The 
learned well know that there exists in Persia and India a very numerous and 
widely extended class of men, who call themselves Mendai Ijahi or the dis 
[p. 44.] «ples of John; but who, from their appearing to have received a 
tincture of Christianity, although but in a very slight and imperfect degree, 
are most commonly styled by Europeans, “ the Christians of St John.” ‘The 
Orientals give them the name of Sabbi or Sabiin. Ignatius a Jesu, a Carme- 
lite, who resided for a long while amongst these people, published an account 
of them in a particular little work, bearing the following title: Narratio Ori. 
ginis Rituum et Errorum Christianorum S, Johannis; cui adjungitur Dis- 
cursus per Modum Dialogi, in quo confulantur xxxili. Errores ejusdem Nationis, 
Rome, 1652, in 8vo, The book is not to be despised, since it contains many 
things well worthy of attention ; but it is deficient in method, and is evidently 
the production of an uniutored genius. Besides what is to be met with in 
this author, copious accounts have been given of these people by Herbelot, ia 
his Bibliotheca Orientalis voce Sabi, p.'726.; and Asseman, in the Bibliotheca, 
Oriental. Clement. Vatican; as also by Thevenot and Tavernier, in the ac 
counts of their travels; and Kempher, in his Amenitates exotic. fascic. ii. cap. 
xi. p. 435, et seq.; and more recently by Fourmont, in the History of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, gc. at Paris; and others. Bayer also is known to have 
been engaged in a work expressly on this subject, and which it is probable 
that he had nearly, if not quite, completed at the time of his deatn. The ori- 
gin and nalure of this sect have not been as yet satisfactorily determined. We 
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have sufficient proof before us at this day, that it cannot in any shape be re 
ferred to the Christians; for the opinions which those who belong to it enter 
tain respecting Christ, are evidently such only as have been accidentally im- 
bibed from their intercourse witl the Chaldean Christiais ; and they do not 
pay him any sort of adoration or worship. By most people they are consi- 
dered as the descendants of the ancient Sabii, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Mohammedan law, and in Maimonides. But their manners and 
tenets by no means accord with those which are ascribed to the Sabii: and in 
regard to the appellation of Sabii, which is given to them by the Mohamme- 
dans, no argument whatever can be drawn from it, since it is well known that 
this is a generic term, applied by the Arabs to all who are of a different reli- 
gion from themselves. For my own part, I should rather consider these Chris- 
tians of St. John as the descendants of the ancient Hemerobaptists, who ap- 
pear to have flourished in Judea about the time of our Saviour’s birth; and I 
ground my opinion on the following reasons: Ist, These people profess them- 
selves to be Jews, and assert that their forefathers dwelt in Palestine, on the 
banks of the river Jordan; from whence, according to them, they were driven 
by the Mohammedans. This is of itself, I think, sufficient to overturn the 
opinion of those who would confound them with the Sabii. 2dly, They rest 
their hopes of the remission of sins, and of salvation, on'the frequent ablution 
of the body; an error by which the Hemerobaptists were principally distin- 
guished from other Jews. At this day, indeed, the disciples of John, as they 
wish to be ealled, are washed in the river, according to solemn form by the 
priests, only once in the year; whereas the Hemerobaptists practised a daily 
ablution of the body; but it is strongly impressed on the minds of all of thems 
that the oftener this ceremony is performed by any one, the more refined and 
holy he becomes; and they would, therefore, rejoice if it were possible for 
them to undergo the like ablution every month, or even every day. It is the 
avarice of the priest which prevents the frequent repetition of this cere- [p, 45.} 
mony: money being the only motive by which they can be stimulated to the 
exercise of the duties of their function, 3dly, The name of the founder of 
this sect, as that of the Hemerobaptists, was John; from whom they pretend 
to have received a certain book, which is regarded as sacred, and preserved 
with the greatest care. It is a common opinion that this John was the same , 
with him who was the forerunner of Christ, and who is styled in Scripture the 
Baptist.; and hence many have been, led to conclude, that the people who are 
styled Sabii are the descendants of John the Baptist’s disciples. Ignatius a 
Jesu. in particular, is of this opinion. See his work above mentioned, cap. ik, 
p- 13, et seq. But it is plain from the account which, even according to Igna 
tius himself, these people give of the founder of their sect, that he must have 
been a person altogether different from the Baptist: for they will not admit 
that the John, whose memory they hold in such reverence, suffered capital pur 
ishment under Herod; but maintain that he died according to the course of 
nature at a city of Persia, named Sciuster, and was buried near that place, 
They also relate of him, that he was married, and had four sons. It cannot 
indeed be denied but that, in some few particulars, the account which they give 
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of this their John corresponds with what is recorded in Holy Writ of John the 
Bap‘ist; but it appears to me beyond all doubt, that these things, as well as 
the few facts of which they are in possession respecting Christ, were adopted 
from the Christians, with whom they sojouraed for a while, after their flight 
from the oppression of the Mohammedans. Perceiving nothing in these things 
either contradictory or adverse to their tenets, and being, through their extreme 
ignorance, utterly unqualified for examining into or controverting any points of 
which they might chance to be informed, they probably without hesitation re- 
ceived and propagated them as a part of their own system. Of the degree of 
merit that may belong to this conjecture of mine, which I scruple not to say. 
appears to me to have every probability on its side, the public wili be better 
able to judge, when it shall be put in possession of those books which the 
Christians of St. John hold sacred, -and particularly of that one which this sect 
consider to have been written by their venerated founder. Copies of these 
books were, a few years since, deposited in the King of France’s library ; and 
it may therefore reasonably be expected that, ere long, they will find their way. 
into the hands of the learned. [See another translation of this note, in Mur- 
dock’s Mosheim’s Institutes of Eccl. Hist. B. I. cent, I. p. 1. ch. 2. §. p. n. (7,) 
vol. I. p. 34-36, Editor] 
’ 


X. Of the larger sects, their points of concord and disagreement. 
The Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essnes, the three most 
distinguished and powerful of the Jewish sects, were ,cordially 
united in sentiment as to all those fundamental points which 
constitute the basis and chief support of the Jewish religion. All 
of them, for instance, rejected with detestation the idea of a plu- 
rality of gods, and would acknowledge the existence of but one 
almighty power, whom they regarded as the creator of the uni- 
verse, and believed to be endowed with the most absolute per- 
fection and goodness. They were equally agreed in the opinion, 
that God had selected the Hebrews from amongst the other na- 
tions of the earth as his peculiar people, and had bound them to 
‘himself by an unchangeable and everlasting covenant. With 
the same unanimity they maintaingd that Moses was the ambas- 
[p. 46.] sador of heaven, and consequently that the law promul- 
gated by him was of divine original. It was also their general 
belief, that in the books of the Old Testament were to be found 
the means of obta.ning salvation and happiness; and that what- 
ever princlples or duties were therein laid down or inculeated, 
were to be received with reverence and implicitly conformed to. - 
But an almost irreconcileable difference of opinion, and the most 
vehement disputes, prevailed amongst them respecting the ori- 


a 
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ginal source or fountain from whence all religion was to be des 
duced. In addition to the written law, the Pharisees had re- 
course to another, which had been received merely through cral 
tradition. ‘This latter both the Sadducees and the Essenes re- 
jected with contempt, as altogether spurious. The interpreta- 
tion of the law yielded still further ground for acrimonious con- 
tention, The Pharisees maintained that the law, as committed 
to writing by Moses, and likewise every other part of the sacred 
volume, had a two-fold sense or meaning; the one plain and ob- 
vious to every reader, the other abstruse and mystical. The Sad- 
ducees, on the contrary, would admit of nothing beyond a sim- 
ple interpretation of the words, according to their strict literal 
sense. ‘I'he Essenes, or at least the greater part of them, differing 
from both of these, considered the words of the law to possess 
no force or power whatever in themselves, but merely to exhibit. 
the shadows or images of celestial objects, of virtues, and of du- 
ties. So much dissention and discord respecting the rule of reli- . 
gion, and the sense in which the divine law ought to be under- 
stood, could not fail to produce a great diversity in the forms of 
religious worship, and naturally tended to generate the most op- 
posite and conflicting sentiments on subjects of a divine nature.(’) . 


(1) A collection of what had been written concerning these Jewish sects, 
by Jos. Scaliger, Drusitis, and Serarius, three distinguished authors, who, as it 
appears, differed in opinion as to many things connected with the subject, was - 
published by Trigland in 2 vols. 4to. 1702, under the following title: Trium 
Scripiorum illustrium de Judeorum Sectis Syntagma, Since that time, Basnage, 
Prideaux, and numberless other writers, have used their endeavors still farther 
to-elucidate the subject; but the attempt has not, in every case, been attended 
with equal success. 


XI. Of the Pharisees. In point of numbers, riches, and power, 
the Pharisees far surpassed every other Jewish sect; and since 
they constantly exhibited a great display of religion, in an ap- 
parent zeal for the cultivation of piety and brotherly love, and 
by an affectation of superior sanctity in their opinions, their man- 
ners, and even in their dress, the influence which they possessed 
over the minds of the people was unbounded; insomuch that 
they may almost be said to have given what direction they pleased 
to public affairs. It is unquestionable, however, that the religion 
of the Pharisees was, for the most part, founded in consummate 
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hypocrisy ; and that at the bottom they were generally the slaves 
of every vicious appetite; proud, arrogant and avaricious; consult- 
ing only the gratification of their lusts, even at the moment of their 
professing themselves to be engaged in the service of their Ma- 
ker.(’) These odious features in the character of the Pharisees 
[p. 47.] caused them to be rebuked by our Saviour with the ut- 
most severity of reprehension ; with more severity, indeed, than 
he bestowed even on the Sadducees, who, although they had de- 
parted widely from the genuine principles of religion, yet did not 
impose on mankind by a pretended sanctity, or devote themselves 
with insatiable greediness to the acquisition of honors and riches. 
The Pharisees considered the soul to be immortal. They also 
believed in the resurrection of the body, and in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. They admitted the free agency of 
man to a certain extent; but beyond this, they supposed his ac- 
tions to be controlled by the decrees of fate. These points of 
doctrine, however, seem not to have been understood or explained 
by all of this sect in the same way; neither does it appear that 
any great pains were taken to define and ascertain them with 
precision and accuracy, or to support them by reasoning and 
argument.(’) 

(1) Josephus, although himself a Pharisee, yet authorizes this statement. 
See what he says in his Antiquitates Judaic. lib. xvii. cap. iii.; and also in some 
other places. 

(2) Even Josephus, who must have been intimately acquainted with the 
tenets of the Pharisees, is very inconsistent with himself in the account which 
he gives of them, as may easily be perceived by any one who will compare 
together the different passages relating to them in his works. It would also 
prove a task of some difficulty to reconcile every thing which he says cons 
cerning the opinions of the Pharisees, with what is recorded of them in the 
writings of the New Testament. Such inconsistency and contradictions can 
searcely be accounted for, otherwise than by concluding that a difference of 
sentiment prevailed amongst the Pharisees on various points; and that thei 


opinions, so far from being fixed and determinate, were in many respects alto. 
gether vague and unsettled. 


XII. Ofthe Sadducees. The Sadducees fell greatly short of 
the Pharisees in number as well as influence. This is easily te 
be accounted for, from the manners and principles of the sect, 
Their leading tenet was, that all our hopes and fears terminate 
with the present life; the soul being involved in one common fate 
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with the body and liable, like it, to perish and be dissipated. 
Upon this principle, it was very natural for them to maintain, 
that obedience to the law would be rewarded by God with length 
of days, and an accession of the good things of this life, such as 
honors and wealth; whilst the violators of it would, in like man- 
ner, find their punishment in the temporary sufferings and afflic- 
tions of the present day. But persons impressed with this opi- 
nion could not possibly consider any as the favorites of Heaven 
but the fortunate and the happy; for the poor and the miserable 
they could entertain no sentiments of compassion: their hopes 
and their desires must all have centred in a life of leasure, of ease, 
and voluptuous gratification: and such is exactly the character 
which Josephus gives us of the Sadducees.(’) With a [p. 48] 
view in some degree, to justify this system, and cast as it were a 
veil over its deformity, they denied that man had any natural pro- 
pensity to either good or evil; but insisted that he was left at per- 
fect liberty to choose between the two. A man’s happiness and 
prosperity, therefore, they asserted, depended entirely on himself; 
and hence if he were poor and miserable, he was not deserving, 
of any commiseration or pity, since his adverse lot was alto- 
gether the consequence of his own depravity and misconduct. 


(1) According to Josephus, the sect of the Sadducees was of small num- 
ber, and composed entirely of men distinguished for their opulence and pros- 
perity. Antiquit. Judaic. lib. xviii. cap. i. ) 4. p. 871. lib. xiii. cap. x. § 6 p. 
663. He also represents those belonging to it.as entirely devoid of every sen- 
timent of benevolence and charity towards others; whereas the Pharisees, on: 
the contrary, were ever reddy to relieve the wants of the poor and the wretched, 

- De Bell. Judaic. lib. ii. cap. viii. § 14. p. 166. It likewise appears from: his' 
account of them, that they were studious of passing their lives in one uninter- 
rupted course of ease and pleasure ; insomuch that it was. with diffieulty they’ 
could be prevailed on to undertake the duties of the magistracy, or any other 
public function. Antiquit. lib. xviii. cap. i. § 4 p: 871. They were also, it 
should seem, decidedly hostile to the doctrine of fate and necessity ; consider-’ 
ing all men to enjoy the most ample freedom of action; 1.¢. the absolute 
power of doing either good or evil, according to their choice. It would have 
yielded some gratification to the reader, possibly, had Josephus traced these 
distinguishing traits in the character of the Sadducees to their proper source; 
but on this part of the subject he is altogether silent. The deficiency, how- ~ 
ever, may, I think, be easily supplied; and I will therefore attempt it in a. few 
words. Since the Sadducees believed that the law of Moses was of divine 
original, they were unavoidably constrained to admit that God promised rewards 
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to the obedient, and threatened evil-doers with punishment. But as it made a 
part of their creed, that death puts a final period to the existence of the soul as 
well as the body, it became with them a necessary point of belief, that the 
remuneration bestowed by God on the righteous would consist of the good 
things and enjoyments of the present life; and that its temporal evils, such as 
poverty, disease, ignominy, and the like, would constitute the punishment of 
the wicked. Now, it strikes me that every thing whieh Josephus has handed 
down to us respecting the Sadducees may readily be accounted for from this 
one principle: for under the influence of such an opinion, they would neces- 
sarily consider the man who abounded in wealth, and other means of worldly 
enjoyment, as upright and acceptable to Ged; whilst the miserable, the poor, 
the destitute, and the diseased, must in like manner have been regarded by 
them in the light of sinners, hateful in the sight of their Maker. Persons of 
slender or more moderate means, to say nothing of the afflicted, the indigent, 
and the naked, could have had no inducement whatever to join themselves to 
men professing such sentiments; and as the number of these has ever far ex- 
. ceeded that of the rich and the happy, it was impossible for this sect to extend 
itself so as to become any way numerous. To the same source may likewise 
be referred that want of humanity, which they discovered towards the neces- 
sitous, and these who had to struggle with the ills of adverse fortune: forsince 
it was their belief, that every thing in this life went well with the righteous, 
and that adversity was the lot only of the wicked, they were naturally led to 
conclude that the poor and the wretched must, by their crimes and offences, 
have displeased God, and drawn on themselves the effects of his just indigna- 
tion; and that to relieve the wants of those who were at enmity with Heaven, 
* or to attempt, by any means, to mitigate or soften down chastisements inflicted by 
the hand of the Almighty, would be acting in direet opposition to the dictates 
[{p- 49.] both of reason and religion. It is probable, therefore, that in the obser- 
vance of a harsh and unfeeling carriage towards their unfortunate fellow mor- 
tals, they imagined themselves to be actuated by motives of piety and a love 
towards God. Again, nothing could be more natural for men who conceived 
that the soul would not survive the body, and thaf alt those who should be 
found deserving of the faver of Heaven would receive their reward in this world, 

than to devote themselves to a life of ease and voluptuous gratifieation : for in 
vain they might say, would God lavish on his favourites riches and health, or 
any of the various other means of enjoyment, if he did not intend them to be 
used for the purpose of rendering the path of life smooth and delightful. Ac- 
cording to their view of things, the pleasures and gratifications placed by the 
bounty of Divine Providence within our reach, ought rather to be considered 
in the light of rewards which God bestows on the just, by way of remuneration 
for the diffieulties which they may encounter in the study of His law. Unless 
Iam altogether mistaken, our blessed Saviour, in that history of the rich man 
(whether true or feigned, matters not) which is recorded in St. Luke’s Gospel, 

eap. xvi. v. 19, hath given us a just picture of the manners and way of living of 
the Sadducees. Dives was a Jew, for he calls Abraham his father; but he wae 
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. neither a Pharisee nor one of the Essenes, and we may therefore conclude him. 
to have been a Sadducee. Indeed, our Saviour’s narrative leaves us in no doubt 
as to this point; for the request of Dives to Abraham is, that he would send 
Lazarus to his brethren, for the purpose of converting them to a belief in the soul’s 
immortality, and in the certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
It is plain, therefore, that during his life-time he had imagined that the soul would 
perish with the body, and had treated with derision the doctrine maintained by 
the Pharisees respecting the happiness or misery of a future state ; and that, 
the brethren whom he had left behind entertained similar sentiments—senti- 
ments which clearly mark them as the votaries of that impious system to which 
the Sadducees were devoted. This man is represented as having amassed 
great wealth. His riches were employed in obtaining for him authority and 
respect amongst the people: for the eyes of the multitude were studiously 
drawn towards him, by the splendour and costliness of his apparel; and he 
fared sumptuously and joyously with his companions every day. Lazarus, a 
poor wretch, the prey of misery and disease, was suffered to lie languishing at 
his gate, neglected and scorned, as a being hateful in the sight of Heaven, and 
undeserving of any commisseration. The writings of Moses and the prophets 
were not indeed rejected by him; on the contrary, it should seem that he held 
them in respect. “They have Moses and the prophets,” says Abraham. The 
Holy Scriptures, therefore, it appears, were in the hands of these men; but 
they would not allow that any thing contained in them would warrant a con- 
clusion that the souls of men would survive the dissolution of their bodies, and 
be either punished or rewarded in a*future state for the deeds done in the 
flesh: The authority, theréfore, of Christ himself may be adduced in support 
of the greater part of what Josephus has handed down to us repecting the 
Sadducees. It was impossible for any thing to be more directly repugnant to 
the manners and opinions which we have just been considering, than the doc- 
trine of the Pharisees, who maintained that there is in mankind a general prone- 
ness or inclination to what ‘is evil and vicious, and that consequently great 
allowances ought to be made for the weakness and corruption of our nature ; 
that many are involved in misery, not so much through their own fault, as in 
compliance with the all-wise arrangements of Divine Providence, which freely 
dispenses both good and evil to its creatures, according to its will; whilst the 
afflictions and sufferings of others are evidently to be attributed to imprudence, 
to ignorance, to accident, or perhaps to the injustice and tyranny of [p. 50.) 
wicked men. A man’s fortune or circumstances in life, therefore, they con- 
tended, could in no wise furnish a just criterioh whereby to estimate his up- 
rightness or depravity. On every one of these points, the Sadducees differed 
from them éoto celo; insisting that man is endowed with the most perfect free- 
dom of will to do either good or evil, without being under the least controul 
whatever from any impediment cither external or internal; and that he is not 
driven by necessity, or inclined by natural propensity, to either the one sidé or 
the other. The happiness of mortals, therefore, being thus made wholly depen- 
dent on themselves, if they fail to attain it, it must be entirely through their 
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own fault. At this distance of time, it is impossible to enter more at Jarge into 
the subject, or to relieve it altogether from the obscurity with which it is enve- 
loped ; since we ‘are ignorant of the manner in which the Sadducees might 
explain and recommend their system, and are equally unacquainted with their 
mode of reasoning, in answer to the arguments of their opponents. 


XIII. Division of the Essenes.- The Essenes are generally di- 
vided by the learned into two classes, the practical, and the theo- 
retical. This arrangement of the sect is founded upon a suppo- 
sition that the Therapeute, concerning whom Philo Judzus has 
left us a distinct little treatise, belonged to it. To this opinion 
I cannot implicitly subscribe, since it has no other support on its 
side than mere probability; but, at the same time, I do not pre- 
tend to say that it may not be a just one. Those whom they 
call practical Essenes were such as engaged in agriculture, or 
practised medicine, or any of the other arts, and did not estrange 
themselves from the society of mankind. The term theoretical 
they apply to those who, renouncing every sort of bodily occu- 
pation, devoted themselves entirely to the exercise of contem- 
plation; and who, to avoid pollution, withdrew themselves from 
all converse with men. of a different persuasion. The practical 
Essenes were still further divided, according to Josephus, into 
two branches: the one being characterized by a life of celibacy, 
dedicated to the instruction and education of the children of oth- 
ers; whilst the other thought it proper to marry, not with a view 
to sensual gratification, but for the purpose of propagating the 
human species.) It is possible that these might not be the only. 
ypinions and habits, by a difference in regard to which these two 
classes were distinguished from each other. The monks of Chris- 
tianity, a description of men that first appeared in Egypt, seem 
to have taken for their model the manners and scheme of life 
of the practical Essenes: indeed the account given us by Jose- 
phus of the latter corresponds so exactly with the institutions 
and habits of the early votaries of monachism, that it is impos- 
sible for any two things more nearly to resemble each other, 
Those solitary characters, who came to be distinguished by the 
appellation of hermits, appear to have copied after the theoreti- 
[p. 51.] cal Essenes or Therapeutze. 


(1) Josephus de Bello Judaic. lib ii. cap. viii. sect. 13. p. 165, et seq. 
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. XIV. Of the practical Essenes. The practical Essénes were dis- 
tributed in the cities, and throughout the countries of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Their bond of association embraced not 
merely a community of tenets, anda similarity of manners, and 
particular observances, like that of the Pharisees or the Saddu- 
cees; but extended also to a general participation of houses, 
victuals, and every sort of goods. Their demeanor was sober 
and chaste; and their mode of life was, in every other respect, 
made subject to the strictest regulations, and put under the su- 
perintendance of governors, whom they appointed over them- 
selves. The whole of their time was devoted to labour, medita- 
tion, and prayer: and they were most diligently attentive to the 
calls of justice and humanity, and every moral duty. Like all 
other Jews, they believed in the unity of God: but from some 
of their institutes, it appears that they entertained a reverence 
for the sun; considering, probably, that grand luminary as a de- 
ity of an inferior order, or perhaps regarding him as the visible 
image of the Supreme Being. The souls of men they imagined to 
have fallen, by a disastrous fate, from the regions of purity and 
light into the bodies which they occupy; during their stay in 
which, they considered them to be confined as it were within the 
walls of aloathsome dungeon. Yor this reason, therefore, they 
would not believe in the resurrection of the body; although it 
was their opinion that the soul would be rewarded or punished 
in a life to come, according to its deserts. They also allowed 
themselves but little bodily nourishment or gratification, fearing - 
lest the immortal spirit might be thereby encumbered and weighed 
down. It was, moreover, their endeavour, by constant medita- 
tion, to withdraw the mind as much as possible from the conta- 
gious influence of the corrupt mass by which it was unhappily 
enveloped. The ceremonies or external forms, enjoined by Mo- 
ses to be observed in the worship of God, were utterly disre- 
garded by many of the Essenes; it being their opinion that the 
words of the law were to be understood in a mysterious recondite 
sense, and not according to their literal meaning. Others of them, 
indeed, conformed so far as to offer sacrifices ; but they did this at 
home, since they were totally averse from the rites which it was 
necessary for those to observe who made their offerings in the 
temple.(’) Upon the whole, I should think it no improbable 
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conjecture, that the doctrine and discipline of the Essenes arose 
out of an endeavour to make the principles of the Jewish reli- 
gion accord with some tenets which they had imbibed from that 
system, which we have above spoken of under the title of the 
oriental philosophy. 


(1) Philo, in his book Quod omnis Probus Liber, p. 457. tom. ii. opp. edit. 
Anglic. denies that the Essenes offered up any sacrifices. Josephus, however, 
in his Antiquitates Judaic. lib. xviii. cap. i. § v. p. 871, says, that they did not 
indeed sacrifice in the temple at Jerusalem ; and for this plain reason, that the 
Jews would not permit them do so, on account of their refusing to observe the 
customary national ceremonies; but that, separately, among themselves, they 
offered up victims to the Supreme Being with more than ordinary solemnity. 
The learned are divided in opinion as to which of these accounts is most deserv- 
ing of credit. The generality of them lean to the authority of Philo, and propose, 
either by an emendation of the words of Josephus, or by giving them a new inter- 
pretation, to make him say much the same thing with Philo; on which sub- 
ject I have already taken occasion to make some remarks, in my notes to Cud- 
worth’s Discourse concerning the irue notion of the Lord’s Supper. I must 
[p. 52.] confess that I see nothing which should prevent us from considering 
both these accounts as supported, to a certain extent, by the real fact. For, 
since it appears that the Essenes were so much divided in opinion respecting 
the marriage state, as that some of them utterly disapproved of entering into 
it, whilst. others freely took to themselves wives; I think it by no means impos- 
sible that one part of this sect might be wholly averse from sacrifices of any 
kind, and consider the law from beginning to end merely in the light of an 
allegory ; whilst the remaining part, thinking that the words of the law ought in 
some sort to be understood according to their literal sense, might comply 
with them so far as to offer sacrifices to God, although, in their manner of 
doing so, they might probably have a regard to some of the principles whieh 
they had imbibed from a different source. There are, however, some highly 
respectable literary characters, to whom it appears altogether incredible 
that any Jews, who believed in the divine original of the Mosaic law, should 
have dared to sacrifice in any other place than the temple; and who conse- 
quently refuse to place any faith in Ri Josephus says of the Essenes having 
done so. But I rather think that I am furnished with the means of making 
these opponents of the Jewish historian alter their opinion, and of rendering them 
willing again to restore to him whatever they may have detracted from his credit 
and authority. The fact is, that I have met with a remarkable passage in Por- 
phyry, the Platonic philosopher, which has never, as far as I can discover, been 
noticed by any one who has treated of the Essenes, or undertaken to illustrate 
Josephus; but which clearly vindicates the account of that historian from all 
suspicion of error, and tends in great measure to remove the obscurity which 
hangs over his narrative. Porphyry, in his treatise de Abstinentia a Carnibus 
Animalium, lib. ii. § 26, p. 70. assigns a distinguished place to the Essenes, 
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amongst those whom he commends for abstaining from the flesh of victims, 
Kai cot Sigwe ev ladios dia viv tf dgyice Sucizy, brs eat viv guolv 6 se iteoios Cao- 
Suravees, § et roy dutoy Teerer nude xEeAgvoley Sve, dmose tng sy ay ris meacews: é vag 
icsesyatvos TaY TUSEVTaOY, OAGxAUTIVTEes de TAUTA VURTES, RALKAT dUTOY WOAD Mert Kat 
otvoy ALCoveTes, dvsrtouoy Tiy Suciay Sarroy, iva TI devas NO mavorrns yévorro Sex- 
Tis. Kat rire Seder, racsvcvres Tas dvd wéroy Tots Wkers, Ab RATA wove THTOY 
Tov yebvor, Gre pLAdc ope TO yévEs “ovTEs, weet TF Selv wey GAANAGLS AZATS, Tig SE vuw- 
Tes TAY dsgdy wordyr 24 Tiy Sewgizy, BrAérovets ts duTaxal did Tay eux ay SeouruTaveres, 
Proinde Judi qui Syriam incolunt, propter primum sacrificiorum institutum, 
eo modo etiamnum animalia, ut ait Theophrastus, sacrificant: quo si nos juberent 
facere, a ritu immolandi deficeremus. Non enim victimas epulantur, sed eas 
integras per noctem comburentes, muito melle et vino iis superfuso, sacrificium 
ocyus consumunt, ne qui omnia videt, facinus hee intueatur. Hoc autem faci- 
unt, diebus interjectis jejunantes, et per totum tempus, tamquam e philosopho- 
rum erant genere, de numine colloquuntur: nocte etiam astra contemplantur, 
ea intuiti et precibus deum invocantes. It is true, that this passage does not 
refer to the Essenes by name; and it may therefore, at first sight, appear as if 
Porphyry and Theophrastus, whom he quctes, were speaking of the Jews at 
large. But the nature of the account itself thus given of them places it beyond 
a question, that it was meant merely of some Jewish sect, and indeed of none 
other than the seet of the Essenes: for not a single particular of what is thus 
related can be reconciled with the Customary practice and usages of the Jews 

in common; whereas the account corresponds, in every respect, with the insti- 
tutions and discipline of the Essenes. The Jews ofeswhom it speaks were phi- 
losophers; they sacrificed in the night ; they did not feast on the things offered ; 

they oceupied themselves in contemplating the stars; they revered the [p. 53.] 
sun; they poured out honey and wine on their sacrifices ; they consumed the 
whole of what was offered with fire; and prepared themselves for the per- 
formance of their sacred rights by an abstinence from food. Now nothing 
could be more foreign than all these things were from the religious observances 
of the Jews as a nation; whilst, at the same time, they precisely accord with 
the principles and practices of the Essenes. The fact therefore undoubtedly 
was, as Josephus represents it, that the Essenes did not bring their sacrifices 
to the temple, but offered them up at home. It is also easy to perceive the rea- 
sons on account of which the Jewish pontiff and priesthood would not permit them 
to sacrifice in the temple. The gifts, indeed, whith they were accustomed to send 
to the temple, according to Josephus, were not rejected, neither were its doors 
closed against them personally ; but since they would not, in their sacrifices, 
follow the institutes and usages of their forefathers, but introduced rites of a 
novel and profane nature, permission to perform them in the temple was an 
indulgence which it was utterly impossible to grant. 1. It is well known that 
all Jews (i. e. who were such in reality, and according to the strict sense of the 
term) were accustomed to feast solemnly on such part of the victims as re- 
mained after sacrifice. But this was an abomination in the eyes of the Esse- 
nes, who, according to the principles of the oriental philosophy, considcred the 
soul to be held in bondage by the body; and thinking it therefore improper to 
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add more than was necessary to the strength of the latter, supported it merely 
by a small quantity of meagre food, and abstained altogether from the flesh of 
animals. 2. The Jews devoted only a part of the victim to the fire; but the 
Essenes burnt the whole of it with as much expedition as possible. 3. The 
Essenes poured out upon their burnt offerings an abundance of honey and wine; 
a practice entirely unknown to the Jews. The honey and wine were no doubt 
meant as visible signs of certain thoughts or reflections, by which they deemed 
it proper that the minds of those who were assisting at the sacrifice should be 
occupied. 4. The Jews offered up their sacrifices in the day-time ; but the 
Essenes during the night. Porphyry gives us to understand that they fixed on 
the night time for performing these rights, “lest this ungracious act should 
mect the eyes of him who sees every thing.” This usage was exactly conform- 
able to a superstitious notion of the Essenes, of which Josephus has taken 
notice. He who sees all things, and to whose eyes the Essenes were unwil- 
ling that their sacrifices should be exposed, was unquestionably the sun, whom 
they worshipped as the deity. But neither Porphyry nor Theophrastus has hit 
upon the true reason why this preference was given to the night time for sacri- 
ficing. The author, who assigns the above reason for it, appears to have 
thought that the Essenes did not consider sacrifice as a thing altogether unlaw- 
ful in itself, but yet regarded it as an usage by no means pleasing or acceptable 
to God; and that their offerings in this way were made rather in compliance 
with the custom of their country, than in obedience to what they deemed to be 
his will. It being their opinion, therefore, that the offering of sacrifice was an 
act not grateful in the sight of Heaven, they always performed their sacred 
rites before the rising of the sun, whom, in some way or other, they considered 
as holding the place of the Deity ; being naturally desirous to avoid doing that 
which they imagined was not pleasing to the God who sees every thing, so 
immediately in his presence as it must be during the day-time. But this reason 
was probably framed from the suggestions of the writer’s own imagination, or 
else drawn from the principles of the more recent Platonic philosophy, since it 
could have no foundation whatever in a knowledge of the tenets of the Esse- 
nes. It appears from Josephus, that the Essenes believed the night to bea 
more sacred season than the day, and were, therefore, accustomed to perform 
all those rites and services with which they imagined it behoved them to wor- 
ship the Deity, before the appgarance of the dawn. Throughout the day they 
conceived themselves at liberty to discourse of the business and. concerns of 
this life; but during the night they permitted themselves to converse only on 
subjects of a sacred and divine nature. The chief part of the night was spent 
in contemplation; but before the approach of dawn they recited their prayers 
and hymns. The day they devoted to labor. The circumstance, therefore, of 
their sacrificing in the night time, instead of warranting the conclusion which 
{p. 54.] Porphyry would draw from it, serves rather to prove that they consi- 
dered the offering up of victims as an usage of the most sacred nature, and as 
constituting a necessary part of divine worship. The rule which the Essenes 
thus prescribed to themselves, of reserving the night for the performance of 
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their divine rites, and confining themselves wholly to secular affairs during the 
day, appears to have excited some astonishment amongst <— of the learned, 
who consider it as inno wise supported by reason. But if'a proper oppor- 
tunity offered itself, I could, without any very great pains, demonstrate that 
this reverence for the night was founded on the principles of the ancient ori- 
ental doctrines, or that system which comes more particularly under the deno- 
mination of the Egyptian philosophy. Many of the oriental nations appear, 
from the earliest times, to have considered the night not only as having a claim 
to our preference beyond the day on the score of antiquity, but also as being 
more dignified and sacred. Indeed, they carried their veneration for the night 
so far, as almost to place it on a footing with the Deity himself. See the par- 
ticulars which have, with much diligence and care, been collected by the emi- 
nently learned Paul Ernest Jablonsky, on the subject of the night, and of the 
veneration in which it was held by the Greeks, Pheenicians, and Egyptians, in 
his Pantheon Aigyptiorum, lib. i. cap. i. §'7, et seq. p. 10, et seq. It seems indeed 
extremely probable that the Essenes might consider the night as having some 
resemblance to that vast unbounded space in which, previously to the existence 
of the world, of the sun, and of time, the Deity, accompanied only by such 
natures as were generated of himself, had from all eternity reigned in consum- 
mate bliss and glory. 5. It was the custom of the Essenes to continue their 
sacrifices for several successive nights. The whole season during which these 
observances lasted, was deemed particularly sacred. They renounced, for the 
time, their usual occupations, and employed each intervening day in subduing 
the body by fasting, so that it might not impede the vigor and operations of 
the mind. The nights were passed in contemplating the stars, which, without 
doubt, they believed to be animated and filled with a divine spirit. Differing, 
therefore, so essentisly as the Essenes did in all these particulars front the 
Jewish discipline and law, it can afford matter for surprise to no one that the 
priests should not have permitted them to offer their sacrifices in the temple at 
Jerusalem, 


XV. Of the theoretical Essenes, or Therapeute. Notwithstand- 
ing that the practical Essenes were very much addicted to super- 
stition, society derived no inconsiderable benefit from their la- 
" bour, and the strictness of their morals. Those of the theoreti- 
cal class, however, or the Therapeute of Philo, seem to have set 
scarcely any bounds whatever to their silly extravagance. Al- 
though they professed themselves to be Jews, and were desirous 
to be considered as the disciples of Moses, they were yet, if we 
except the name, and some few trifling observances, entirely 
strangers to the Mosaic discipline.(’) Renouncing every sort of 
employment, and all worldly goods, they withdrew themselves 
into solitary places, and there, distributed about in separate cells, 


* 
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passed the remnant of their days without engaging in any kind 
of bodily lalgour, and neither offering sacrifices, nor observing 
any other external form of religious worship. In this state of 
seclusion from the world and its concerns, they made it a point 
to reduce and keep the body low, by allowing it nothing beyond 
the most slender subsistance, and, as far as possible, to draw away 
and disengage the soul from it by perpetual contemplation; so 
that the immortal spirit might, in defiance of its corporeal im- 
prisonment, be kept constantly aspiring after its native hberty 


_and light, and be prepared, immediately on the dissolution of the 


body, to re-ascend to those celestial regions from whence it ori- 
ginally sprang. Conformably to the practice of the Jews, the 
Therapeutze were accustomed to hold a solemn assembly every 
seventh day. On these occasions, after hearing a sermon from 


_[p. 55.] their preefect, and offering up their prayers, it was usual 


for them to feast together,—if men can in any wise be said to 


have feasted, whose repast consisted merely of salt and bread and 


water. This sort of refection was followed by a sacred dance, 
which was continued throughout the whole night until the ap- 


‘pearance of the dawn. At first, the men and the women danced 


in two separate parties; but at length, their minds, according to 


their own account, kindling with a sort of divine ecstacy, the 


tw companies joined in one, mutually striving, by various shouts 
and songs of the most vehement kind, accompanied with the 
most extravagant motions and gesticulations of the body, to 


manifest the fervid glow of that divine love with which they 


were inflamed. To so great an extent of folly may men be led, 
in consequence of their entertaining erroneous principles respect» 
ing the Deity and the origin of the human soul! 


(1) On this subject I agree in opinion with those who consider the Thera- 
peute of Philo to have been Jews both by birth and by name, although they 
materially differed from the bulk of that people in their sentiments, their insti- 
tutions, and their manners. For Philo, to whom we are indebted for every 
information that we have respecting the Therapeute, and who was himself a 
Jew, expressly calls them Jews, and the disciples of Moses; and in addition to 
this, there are to be perceived in their customs and manners several peculiari- 
ties which savour strongly of the Jewish discipline: and this opinion, from the 
strength of the arguments by which it may be supported, is, I am convinced, 
daily gaining ground. There are, however, even at this day, not a few amongst 
the learned who will not yield their assent to it; but Irather suspect that their 
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scruples and backwardness to be convinced may rather be attributed to preju- 
dice or party attachment, than to any arguments by which the opinion can be 
. opposed. In the first place, several of the dependents on the papal hierarchy, 
and also some English writers, persist in giving the preference to the ancient 
opinion of Eusebius, who thought that the Therapeute must have been Christians; 
and would fain avail themselves of this as a proof that the monastic.mode of 
life was originated in Egypt amongst the first institutions of Christianity. 
Bernard de Montfaucon, a most learned brother of the Benedictine order, having 
in the notes to his French translation of Philo’s treatise, de Vila contemplativa 
published at Paris, 1709, in 8vo. undertaken to support this opinion, it involved 
him in a controversy with Jo. Bouhier, at that time president of the parliament of 
Dijon. The latter, a man equalled but by few in point of ingenuity and literary 
attainments, endeavoured, with great strength of argument, to prove that the 
Therapeute were not Christians; but the monk was not to be driven from his 
position : perceiving plainly that in yielding to his antagonist on this occasion, | 
he should abandon a point of the utmost importance to himself and his fra- 
“ternity, in establishing the antiquity of monachism. The contest between these 
two eminent scholars was carried on amicably ; and the correspondence which 
took place on the occasion was collected into an octavo volume, and published 
at Paris, in 1712, with this title, Letires pour et contre sur la fameuse Question, 
si les solitaires appellez Therapeutes dont a parle Philon le Juif, etoient Chretiens. A 
book of some size, in answer toMontfaucon on this subject, was likewise written 
by Gisbert Cuper, and of which mention is made in his Letters, published by 
Bayer p. 63, 64. 70. 239. 241. 250. See also Reimari Vita Fabricii, [p. 56.] 
p. 243, et. seq.; but it was never published. Whilst there shall be monks in 
the world, there will not be wanting men, who, in spite of the most forcible 
arguments to the contrary, will persist in assigning to the Therapute a place 
amongst the earliest Christians ; as is plain from the recent example which we 
have had in Mich. le Quien, a brother of the Dominican order, who, although 
a man of considerable ingenuity and learning, has not hesitated to maintain 
(Orient. Christian. tom. ii. p. 332.) that the Therapeute were of his fraternity 
The attempt is awkwardly made, and ill supported ; but it is evident that the 
good man was willing to subject himself to every sort of contempt, rather than 
renounce the satisfaction which he and his brethren derived from their rela- 
tionship to these ancient Ascetics. So much the more praise, however, is due 
to Joseph August. Orsi, a copious and elegant writer, belonging to the same 
order of monks, but who has had the courage, even in the city of Rome itself, 
to contend that the Therepeute have no claim whatever to be considered as 
Christians. See the Ecclesiastical History written by him in Italian, vol. i. 
p. 77. Amongst the English, Mangey, the editor of Philo, has prevailed on 
himself, (though confessedly with reluctance, and under the apprehensicn of 
exciting ill will,) to espouse the opposite side of the question to that whieh is 
the favorite one of his church. With the assistance of chronological calcula» 
tion, he clearly demonstrates that, at the time when Philo wrote his acccunt of 
the Therapeute, Christianity had not found its way into Egypt. Prafat. in 
Opera Philonis, p. 111. See also Opera, tom. ii. p. 471. 
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- In the next place, there are some distinguished literary characters, though 
comparatively but few, who will not admit that the Therapeute were either 
Jews or Christians. The learned Jo. Joach. Langius published at Hall, in 1721, 
two dissertations de Therapeutis in Adgypto et Ess@is, in which he endeavours 
to make it appear that these Asceties were a Gentile philosophic sect, who had 
interwoven with their system of discipline some few particulars drawn from the 
religion of the Jews. But the difference between this opinion and that of those 
who conceive the Therapeute to have been Jews, is not so great as the learned 
author seems to have imagined: for, according to his own account, the disci- 
pline of this sect appears to have been taken in part from the Jewish religion, 
and partly from some species of philosophy ; and exactly in this light is the 
system of the Therapeute regarded by all those who contend that they were 
Jews. 'These dissertations, therefore, have nothing in them of novelty, unless 
it be the author’s refusal to assent to the general opinion, that the Therapeute 
were Jews. On this point it is not necessary at present to enter into a discus- 
sion, although it might be very easily shown that the opinion of this learned 
writer is destitute of every kind of support; whilst many circumstances offer 
themselves in favor of those who maintain that the Therapeute were Jews, and 
that, not merely so fur as regarded certain institutions and tenets, but really and 
strictly such by birth and descent. Still further removed from the commonly 
received opinion is that of Paul. Ernest. Jablonsky, a man eminent for his 
curious and recondite learning, who, in a treatise written professedly on the 
subject, has attempted to prove that the Therapeute were priests of Egypt, 
who devoted themselves to the observation of the stars, and those other sci- 
ences accounted sacred in that country; in fact, that they were the same with 
those whom Democritus, as cited by Clement, calls Arpedonapie. The outlines 
of his undertaking may be seen in his Letlers to Matur. Veissiere la Croze, tom. 
i. p. 178, et seq.; and I trust it will not be long ere the work itseif is given to 
the public. As far as I am capable of forming a judgment of the matter, 
[p. 57.] the learned author will have to encounter many obstacles of no small 
consequence, and particularly, amongst other things, that part of Philo’s account 
which represents the Therapeute as not confined merely to Egypt, but as 
having established themselves in various other countries. In truth, he will have a 
vast deal to teach us, of which we are as yet completely ignorant, before we . 
ean be brought to consider the Therapeute as having been the priests or minis- 
ters of the Egyptian deities, , 


XVI. The moral doctrine of these sects. Neither of these sects, 
into which the Jewish people were divided, can be considered 
as having the least contributed towards promoting the interests 
of virtue and genuine piety. ‘The Pharisees, as was frequently 
“objected to them by our blessed Saviour, paid no regard what- 
ever to inward purity or sanctity of mind, but studied merely to 
attract the eyes of the multitude towards them, by an ostenta- 
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tious solemnity of carriage, and the most specious external pa- 
rade of piety and brotherly love. They were also continually 
straining and perverting the most grand and important precepts 
of the divine law; whilst, at the same time, they enforced an un- 
reserved obedience to ordinances which were merely the institu, 
tions of men. Matth. xy. 9. xxiii. 18. &. The Sadducees con- 
sidered all those as righteous who strictly conformed themselves 
to the observances prescribed by Moses, and did no injury to the 
Jewish nation, from whom they had received none. Since their te- 
nets forbade men to look forward to a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and placed the whole happiness of man in riches 
and sensual gratification, they naturally tended to generate and 
encourage an inordinate cupidity of wealth, a brutal insensibility 
to the calls of compassion, and a variety of other vices equally 
pernicious and degrading to the human mind, The Essenes la- 
boured under the influence of a vain and depressing superstition ; 
so that, whilst they were scrupulously attentive to the demands 
of justice and equity in regard to others, they appear to have al- 
together overlooked the duties which men owe to themselves, 
The Therapeutze were a race who resigned themselves wholly to 
the dictates of the most egregious fanaticism and folly. They 
would engage in no sort of business or employment on their own 
account, neither would they be instrumental in forwarding the 
interests of others. In a word, they seem to have considered 
themselves as released from every bond by which human soci- 
ety is held together, and at liberty to act in direct opposition. to 


nearly every principle of moral discipline,(’) 


(1) See what is said by Barbeyrae, in the Preface to his French translation 
of Puffendorf’s Jus Nature et Gentiwm, § vii. p. xxv. 


XVII. Lives of the people dissolute and perverse. Owing to the 
various causes which we have thus enumerated, the great mass. 
of the Jewish people were, at the time of Christ’s birth, sunk in 
the most profound ignorance as to divine matters; and the na- 
tion, for the most part, devoted to a flagitious and dissolute 
course of life. That such was the miserable state of de- [p. 58.) 
gradation into which this highly favoured race had fallen, is in- 
contestibly proved by the history of our Saviour’s life, and the 
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discourses which he condescended to address to them: and it was 
in allusion thereto that he compares the teachers of the people to 
blind guides, who professed to instruct others in a way with 
which they were totally unacquainted themselves; Matt. xv. 14. 
John, ix. 89; and the multitude to a flock of lost sheep, wander- 
ing without a shepherd. Matt. x. 6, xv. 24. 

XVIII. The oriental philosophy adopted by many of the Jews. To 
all the sources of error and corruption above pointed out, we 
have still further to add, that, at the time of Christ’s appearance, 
many of the Jews had imbibed the principles of the oriental 
philosophy respecting the origin of the world, and were much 
addicted to the study of a recondite sort of learning derived from 
thence, to which they gave the name of cabbala, and which they 
considered as of great authority; attributing to it, in many re- 
spects, a superiority over the plain and simple’ system of disci- 
pline prescribed by Moses. Abundant proof of this might be 
adduced from the writings of the New Testament, as well as from 
the early history of Christianity.(") But to pass over other facts 
which might be noticed, it is certain that the founders of several 
of the Gnostic sects, all of whom, we know, were studious to 
make the Christian religion accommodate itself to the principles 
of the ancient oriental philosophy, had been originally Jews, and 
exhibited in their tenets a strange mixture of the doctrines of 
Moses, Christ, and Zoroaster. This is of itself sufficient to prove 
that many of the Jews were, in no small degree, attached to the 
opinions of the ancient Persians and Chaldeans. Such of them 
as had adopted these irrational principles would not admit that 
the world was created by God, but substituted, in the place of 
the Deity, a celestial genius endowed with vast powers; from 
whom, also, they maintained that Moses had his commission, and 
the Jewish law its origin. T'o the coming of the Messiah, or de- 
liverer promised by God to their fathers, they looked forward 
with hope; expecting that he would put an end to the dominion 
of the being whom they thus regarded as the maker and ruler 
of the world. Their notions, therefore, so far as they related to 
the abolition of the ceremonial law by the coming of Christ, 
were certainly more correct than those of the Jews in common, 
But their hopes in this respect redounded but little to their credit, 
since they were founded on a most grievous error, and were ac 
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companied with many strange and unwarrantable conceits, not 
less repugnant to right reason than to the Jewish religion. 

(1) See what has been collected on this subject by Jo. Christ, Wolfius, in 
his Biblioth. Ebraic. vol. ii. lib. vii. cap. i. § ix. p. 206. 

XIX. The Samaritans. The Samaritans, who perform- [p. 59.] 
ed their sacred rites on mount Garizim, were involved in the same 
calamities which befel the Jewish people, and were no less forward 
than the Jews in adding, to their other afflictions, the numerous 
evils produced by factions and intestine tumults, They were not, 
however, divided into so many religious sects; although the in- 
stances of Dositheus, Menander, and Simon Magus, plainly prove 
that there were not wanting amongst them some who were car- 
ried away by the lust of novelty, and sullied the religion of their 
ancestors, by incorporating with it many of the principles of ori- 
entalism.(*) Many things have been handed down to us by the 
Jews respecting the public religion of these people, on which, 
however, we cannot place much reliance, since they were un- 
questionably dictated by a spirit of invidious malignity. But 
‘since Christ himself attributes to the Samaritans a great degree 
of ignorance respecting God, and things-of a divine nature, John, 
iy. 22, it is not to be doubted that in their tenets the truth was 
much debased by superstition, and the light in no small danger 
of being overpowered by obscurity; and that their religion was 
much more contaminated by error than that of the Jews. In 
this one thing only can they be said to have shown themselves 
superior to the Jews, that they did not attempt to gloss over or 
conceal the many imperfections of their religion, but frankly ac- 
knowledged its defects, and looked forward with hope to the time 
when the Messiah (whose advent they expected in common with 
the Jewish nation) would communicate to them that larger measure 
of spiritual instruction, of which they stood so much in need.(’) 


(1) The principal authors who have treated of the Samaritans are pointed out 
by Jo. Gottlob. Carpzovius, in his Critic. Sacr. Vet. Test, part ii. cap. iv. p. 585. 


(2) John, iv. 25. That the sentiments of the woman who conversed at the 
well with Christ were the same with those of the Samaritans in general will 
not admit of a doubt: for from whence could a common person like her have 
obtained the information she discovers on several points relating to the Messiah, 
anless from popular traditions current amongst those of her own nation, These 
sentiments then furnish us with a strong argument in answer to the English 
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writer Ant. Collins, and others, who contend that the more anciert. Hebrews. 
entertained no expectation of a Messiah; but that this hope first sprung up 
amongst the Jews some short time before the coming of our Saviour. So deep 
and inveterate was the enmity which subsisted between the Jews and the Sama- 
ritans, that it is utterly incredible that a hope of this kind should have been 
communicated from either of them to the other. It necessarily follows, there- 
fore, that as both of them were, at the time of our Saviour’s birth, looking for 
the appearance of a Messiah from above, they must have derived the expecta- 
tion from one eommon source, doubtless the books of Moses and the discipline 
of their ancestors ; and consequently that this hope was entertained long before 
the Babylonish captivity, and the rise of the Samaritans. I mention only the 
books of Moses, because it is well known that the Samaritans did not consider 
any of the other writings of the Old Testament as sacred, or of divine original ; 
and it is, therefore, notat all likely that any information which they might possess, 
[p. 60.] respecting the Messiah that was to come, should have been drawn from 
any other souree. In the discourse of the Samaritan woman, we likewise dis- 
cover what. were the sentiments of the ancient. Hebrews respecting the Messiah, 
The expectation of the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s coming, was, as we 
have seen, directed towards a warlike leader, a hero, an emperor, who should 
recover for the oppressed posterity of Abraham their liberty and rights: but the 
Samaritans, as appears from the conversation of this woman, looked forward to 
the Messiah in the light of a spiritual teacher and guide, who should instruct 
them in a more perfect and acceptable way of serving God than that which they 
then followed, Now the Samaritans had always kept. themselves entirely dis- 
tinct from the Jews, and would never consent to adopt any point of doctrine or 
discipline from them;. and the consequence was, that the ancient opinion 
respecting the Messiah had been retained in much greater purity by the former 
than by the Jews, whose arrogance and impatienee, under the calamities to which. 
they were exposed, had brought them by degrees to turn their backs on the opi-. 
nion entertained by their forefathers on this subject, and to cherish the expec- 
tation that in the Messiah promised to them by God they should have to hail 
an earthly prinee and deliverer. Lagtly, I think it particularly deserving of 
attention, that it is clear from what is said by this woman, that the Samaritans 
did not consider the Mosaic law in the light of'a permanent establishment, but 
expected that it would pass away, and its place be supplied by a more perfect 
system of discipline, on the coming of the Messiah, For when: she hears our 
Saviour predict the downfall of the Samaritan, as well as the Jewish religion, 
instead of taking fire at his words, and taxing him, after the Jewish manner, 
with blasphemy against God and against. Moses, (Acts, vi. 13; 14, 15,) she 
answers with mildness and. composure, that, she knew the Messiah would: come, 
and was not unapprized that the religion of her ancestors would then undergo 
a change. at 


XX. State of the Jews. not resident in Palestine. So exceedingly 
great was the fecundity of the Jewish people, that occasionally: 
multitudes of them had been constrained to emigrate from their 
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native country; and at the period of which we are new treating, 
the descendants of Abraham were to be met with in every part 
of the known world. In all the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, in particular, they were to be fuund in great numbers, either 
serving in the army, or engaged in the pursuits of commerce, or 
practising some lucrative art. ‘lhose of the Jews who thus ven- 
tured to establish themselves without the confines of Palestine, 
were every where successful in obtaining that general sort of en- 
couragement and protection from violence, which was to be de- 
rived from various regulations and edicts of the emperors and 
magistrates in their favour :(") but the peculiarities of their reli- 
gion and manners caused them to be held in very general contempt, 
and not unfrequently exposed them to much vexation and an- 
noyance from the jealousy and indignation of a superstitious po- 
pulace. Many of them, in consequence of their long residence 
and intercourse amongst foreign nations, fell into the error of 
endeavouring to make their religion accommodate itself to the 
principles and institutions of some of the different systems of 
heathen discipline, of which it would be easy to adduce numer- 
ous instances: but, on the other hand, it is clear that the Jews 
brought many of those with whom they sojourned to [p. 61.] 
perceive the superiority of the Mosaic religion over the Gentile 
superstitions, and were highly instrumental in causing them to 
forsake the worship of a plurality of gods. Upon the whole, 
the circumstance of the Jews having found their way into almost 
every region of the habitable globe, , I think, justly be 
classed amongst the means made use of by Divine Providence to 
open a path for the general diffusion of the truths of Christian- 
ity. For it is not to be doubted that the knowledge which the 
Gentiles thus acquired from the Jews, respecting the only true 
God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, although it 
might be but partial, and of limited extent, inclined many of 
them the more readily to lend their attention to the arguments 
and exhortations which were subsequently used by our Saviour’s 
apostles, for the purpose of exploding the worship of false dei- 
ties, and recalling men to those principles of religion which have 
their foundation in‘reason and in nature. 


(1) Vid. Jac. Gronovii Decreta Romana et Asiatica pro Judeis ad cultum 
dirinum per Asia Minoris Urbes secure obeundum, Lugd. Bat. 1712, in 8vo, 
6 
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I, The birth of Christ. With a view to effect the recovery of 
the human race from such a deplorable state of wretchedness and 
disorder, and to instruct mankind in the path that leads to ever- 
lasting salvation and peace, the Son of God.voluntarily conde- 
scended to take upon himself our nature, and to be born of a 
virgin, a descendant of the royai house of David, in Bethlehem, 
a city of Palestine. This event, we know, took place under the 
reign of the emperor Augustus; but as to the identical day, or 
month, or even year of its occurrence, it is impossible to speak 
with any degree of precision, since all the historians of the life 
of our blessed Saviour, with whose writings we are acquainted, 
are entirely silent as to these particulars: and indeed it should 
seem that the earliest Christians were not much better informed 
on the subject than ourselves, since they appear to have been 
much divided in opinion as to the exact time of this most im- 
portant nativity.(‘) Several ingenious and profound scholars 
have, at different periods, bestowed an abundance of pains on 
the subject, in the hope of being able to supply this deficiency 
in the more ancient writers; but none of them have as yet 
made any discovery that can be said to put the matter out of all 
doubt.(*) But surely it is of little or no consequence that we 
are uninformed of the particular year and day that ushered in 
this glorious light to the world: it is sufficient for us to be as 
_ sured that the Sun of Righteousness hath arisen on our benighted 
race, that its refulgence hath dispelled the darkness with which 
the human mind was enveloped, and that nothing intervenes to 
prevent us from availing ourselves of the splendour and invigo- 
rating warmth of its beams. 
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(1) Vid. Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. i. p. 339, 340. Beausobre Re- 
marques sur le Nouveau Testament, tom. i. p.6. If the early Christians had 
known the precise day of our Saviour’s nativity, they would without doubt have 
distinguished it by a religious commemoration, in the same way as they were 
accustomed to celebrate the day of his resurrection. But it is well known that 
the day which is now held sacred as the anniversary of our Saviour’s birth, was 
fixed on in much more recent times than those in which we find the Christians 
celebrating the descent of the Holy Ghost on the apostles, and the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead. ‘This circumstance may, I think, be considered as a 
proof that the friends and companions of our Lord themselves were unac- 
quainted with the day of his birth, or, at least, that they left no memorial 
behind them concerning it, and that the first Christians, finding the point 
involved in much obscurity and doubt, would not take upon them to determine 
any thing about it. 

(2) The reader who wishes to obtain a view of most of the opinions that 
have been entertained respecting the year of Christ’s nativity, may consult Jo. 
Alb. Fabricii Bibkiograph. Antiq. cap. vii. } ix. p. 187. Some additional arguments 
and conjectures may be collected from the more recent publications of several 
{p. 63.] learned men on this subject; but from amongst all these different opi- 
nions it is not possible to select one that can be altozether relied on as free 
from error. [The most elaborate work on this subject is the Chronological 
Introduction to the History of the Church, by the lewwned Samuel Farmer 
Jarvis, D. D. Historiographer, &c. New-York. 1845. 8yo. Editor.] 


II. Accounts of his infancy and youth. The inspired historians 
of the life-and actions of our Saviour have left but little on record 
respecting his childhood and early youth. Whilst yet an infant, 
it appears that his parents fled with him into Egypt, in order to 
shield shim from the persecuting violence of Herod the Great, 
Matt. ii. 18. At twelve years of age we find him in the temple 
at Jerusalem, disputing with the most learned of the Jewish doc- 
tors, who were filled with astonishment at his understanding and 
knowledge. The remaining part of his life, until he entered on 
his ministry, he appears to have spent with his parents, exhib- 
iting in himself an exemplary pattern of affectionate filial obe- 
dience.(’) Farther than this, it should seem the divine wisdom 
did not think it necessary that we should be informed. But these 
few particulars not being found sufficient to satisfy human curi- 
osity, some artful unprincipled characters amongst the early 
Christians had the presumption to avail themselves of the igno- 
rance and inquisitiveness of a credulous multitude in this re- 
spect, and, under the pretence of illustrating this obscure part of 
our Saviour’s life, to impose on the public a compilation of ri- 
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diculous and nonsensical stories, which they entitled Gospels of 
the infancy of Christ.() : 


(1) Luke, ii. 51, 52. Several of our best informed scholars do not hesi- 
tate to assert with the greatest confidence, that Christ, during his youth, exer- 
cised the art of a carpenter, which he had learnt of his parent, and that he 
assisted Joseph in the different parts of his business. Indeed there are some 
who consider this cireumstance as a very honourable feature in our Saviour’s 
character, and who consequently have not been very sparing in their censure 
on those who do not believe the fact, or at least have ventured to express some 
doubts on the subject. See Montacute’s Origines Ecclesiastica, tom. i. p. 305, 
and 384. For my own part, without pretending to dictate tosothers, I must 
confess that the matter does not appear to me to have been so clearly ascer- 
tained as to be placed beyond all doubt. Those who take the affirmative side 
of the question rely principally on two arguments: the first drawn from the 
words of the Jews, Mark, vi. 3. éy’ drés ésiv 6 Téx7 wy 6 vide. Mapiae. Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary? The other from a passage in Justin Mar- 
tyr, in which our Saviour is said to have worked as a carpenter, and made 
ploughs and yokes. Dialog. cum Tryphon. p. 270. I pass over the more re- 
cent authorities that are brought. forward in support of the fact, as of little 
moment, since they are all either founded on the above mentioned passage in 
Justin, or drawn from vulgar report, or the apocryphal gospels. Confining 
myself, therefore, to the two principal authorities above noticed, I must say 
that Ido not perceive how any argument of much weight is to be drawn from 
either of them. For as to the remark of the Jews, in which our Saviour ig 
termed the carpenter, I consider it to refer merely to the occupation of [p. 64.] 
his parent; and that tér#y ought to be understood, in this place, as meaning 
nothing more than 6 +# téztoves vise, the son of the carpenter. In support of this 
explanation of the term, I may refer to the authority of St. Matthew himself, 
cap. xiii. 55. and almost every language supplies us with instances which 
prove that it was a common practice to distinguish a child from others of the 
same name by giving him a surname derived from the trade or occupation of 
his parent. The English language furnishes us with examples of this in the 
surnames of Baker, Tailor, Carpenter, Smith, &c. and what is still more to 
the point, it is at this day the custom in some of the oriental nations, and par- 
ticularly amongst the Arabs, to distinguish any learned or illustrious man that 
may chance to be born of parents who follow any particular trade or art, by 
giving him the name of such trade or art as a surname, although he may never 
have followed it himself. Thus, if a man of learning happen to be descended 
from a dyer or a tailor, they call him the Dyer’s son, or the Tailor’s son, OF 
frequently, omitting the word son, simply the Dyer, or the Tailor. This fact 
is so well known to those who are conversant in oriental affairs, that I deem 
it unnecessary to cite any particular authority for it. I shall not here enter 
into an inquiry whether the reading of the passage of St. Mark above alluded 
to, as it stands in our copies, be correct or not. The matter unquestionably 
admits of some doubt: for it is clear from Mill, that there are many ancient 
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manuscripts which, instead of téxray, have 6 7a réxrovee; a reading which I 
certainly shall not take upon me, like him, absolutely to reject, since, as I be- 
fore observed, it may be supported on the authority of St. Matthew himself, 
Vid. Millii Prolegomena in Nov. Test. § 698. p. 66. It should seem also that 
Origen understood the words of St. Mark in this sense, since he expressly de- 
nies that Christ is called +ée+rove, or a carpenter, in any part of the New Tes- 
tament. Contra Celsum, lib. vi. p- 662. The learned well know that Justin 
Martyr is not to be considered in every respect as an oracle, but that much of 
what he relates is wholly undeserving of credit. Possibly what he says, in 
regard to the point before us, might be taken from one or other of the apocry- 
phal Gospels of the infancy of Christ, which were in circulation amongst the 
Christians in his time. 

(2) Such parts of these Gospels of the Infancy of Christ as had escaped 
the ravages of time, were collected together, and published by Jo. Albert. Fa- 
bricus, in his Codex Apocryph. Nov. Test. [And still better by J. C. Thilo, 
Lips. 1832. 8vo. Editor.] 


III. John the precursor of Christ. Christ entered on his ministry 
in the thirtieth year of his age; and, in order that his doctrine’ 
might obtain a more ready acceptance with the Jews, a man 
named John, the son of a Jewish priest, a person whose gravity 
of deportment and whole tenor of life was such as to excite ven- 
eration and respect, was commanded by God to announce to the 
people the immediate coming of the promised Messiah, and to 
endeavour to awaken in their senseless groveling minds a pro- 
per disposition to receive him. This illustrious character pro- 
claimed himself to be the forerunner or herald of the Messiah, 
commissioned to call with a loud voice on the inhabitants of the 
wilderness to amend and make ready their ways for the King 
that was approaching ;(’) and having his mind inflamed with a 
holy zeal, he executed his mission with ardour and fidelity, re- 
[p. 65.] buking the vices of the nation sharply and without reserve. 
The form of initiation which he adopted, in regard to all those 
who promised an amendment of heart and life, was to immerge 
them in the river, according to the ancient Jewish practice, 
Matth. iii. 2. Joh. i. 22. Jesus himself, before he entered on 
his ministry, condescended to comply with this rite, and was 
solemnly baptized by John in the river Jordan, lest (according 
to his own words) he should appear to have disregarded any part 
of the divine law. John finished his earthly course under the 
reign of Herod the tetrarch. Having had the courage openly to 
reprove that tyrant for ‘an incestuous connection with his bro- 
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ther’s wife, he was in consequence thereof cast into prison, and 
after some little while beheaded.(’) 


(1) If we recur to the manners of the eastern nations, John’s comparison 
of himself to a forerunner, or herald, will be found to possess a peculiar force 
and beauty. In those countries it has ever been customary, even down to our 
own times, for monarchs, when they are about to undertake a journey, to send 
before them, into those regions through which they mean to travel, certain of 
their servants, who, with a loud voice, admonish the inhabitants to amend the 
roads, and remove every obstacle that might obstruct or impede the royal pro- 
gress. By the form of annunciation, therefore, which John made use of, an ‘ 
ardent wish was manifested to exalt the character of the Messiah, by likening 
his approach to that of the mightiest of monarchs; whilst, at the same time, 80 
far from magnifying the importance of his own services, they are, with the 
greatest humility, placed on a level with those which were usually executed by 
inferior servants, 

(2) The reader who may wish for more copious information on this subject, 
is referred to two dissertations of Cellarius de Johanne Baptista ejusque Carcere 
ac Supplicio, which he will find published by Walchius, amongst his Disseria- 
tiones Academica, part i. p. 169; part ii. p. 373. 


IV. The life of Christ. It cannot be necessary that we should, 
in this place, enter into a minute detail of the life and actions of 
Jesus Christ. The writings of the four evangelists are in the 
hands of every one; and no one who has read them can need to 
be informed, that for upwards of three years, in the midst of 
numberless perils and insidious machinations, and in defiance of 
the most insulting and injurious treatment, he continued with 
an inflexible constancy to point out to the Jewish people, by a 
mode of instruction peculiarly adapted to the manners and way 
of thinking of themselves, and the other nations of the east, the 
true and only means by which everlasting salvation was to be 
obtained. It must be equally unnecessary to remark, that he 
discovered no sort of desire whatever for either riches or worldly 
honours, but that his life was spent in poverty, and distinguished: 
by such sanctity and innocence, that even his most virulent ene- 
mies could find nothing whereof they might accuse him. In re- 
gard, likewise, to the divinity of his mission, and the truth of 
the doctrines which he taught, every one must be apprised that 
he placed both the one and the other beyond all doubt, not only 
by referring to various prophecies and oracular passages con+ 
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tained in the writings of the Old Testament, but also by a se- 
ries of the most stupendous miracles. Of his miracles it may 
be observed, that, from beginning to end, they were uniformly 
of a salutary and beneficent character, 7.¢. they were, in every 
respect, strictly consentancous to the spirit and tendency of his 
ministry, and exhibited no unfaithful types or tages of those 
spiritual blessings which he was about to communicate to man- 
kind. Had our Saviour come to enforce with rigour the penal- 
ties of the law, he might with propriety have established the au- 
thenticity of his mission by terrific prodigies and signs; but he 
[p. 66.] eame as the messenger of divine clemency and pity, and 
in no way could the truth or the character of his doctrine have 
been more beautifully or emphatically marked than by the won- 
ders of benevolence and love. 

Y.. Christ seceded from the Jewish church to a certaindegree. In 
the line of duty which Christ prescribed for the Jews, he omit- 
ted none of those points which were enjoined by the law of Mo- 
ses; and it is observable, that he joined with the mhabitants of 
Palestine in their acts of public worship, and in all other rites 
of divine origin. This should seem to have been done, partly 
for the purpose of bearing testimony to the divine authority of 
the Jewish law and religion, and partly with a view to avoid in- 
curring the hatred and ill offices of the priests and lawyers by 
any unnecessary provocation. He made no scruple, however, 
openly to predict the downfall, not only of the Jewish state, but 
also of the Mosaic worship and religion, .and to declare, m the 
plainest and most express terms, that under his auspices a new | 
religious community would be established, founded upor more 
perfect principles of worship, and which, extending itself to the 
farthermost parts of the earth, would unite the whole human 
race in one common bond of fraternal love.(’) Neither did he 
confine himself merely to thus prophesying the rise of a new 
and most comprehensive religion, but proceeded at once with his 
own hands to lay the foundation of it, by causing his disciples 
to baptize with water all those who, either through the preach- 
ing of himself or his apostles, had heen brought to confess that 
he was the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind commissioned 
from above; thereby initiating them under a new covenant, the 
terms and obligations of which were such as could not fail to 
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separate them from the rest of the Jewish community. John, 
ii. 22, 26. iv. 2. Although, therefore, it must be allowed that 
Christ and his disciples did not formally renounce their connec: 
tic:: with the Jewish church, or absolutely withdraw themselves 
from it; yet it is clear that, in a certain degree, he established. 
a new sect therein, and that in reality he separated both himself 
and his followers from the rest of the Jews.(’) 


(1) Luke xix. John, iv. 21. Matth. x. Piocc 18. John, x. 16. 

(2) Several learned men, chiefly amongst the civilians, have had their 
doubts as to this point, of Christ with his followers having seceded from the 
Jewish church, and established a new and distinct religious community. But 
to me the fact appears to admit of no question whatever. Whoever promul- 
gates new principles or precepts—prescribes a new rule of life and conduct— 
makes use of a certain sacred rite, with a view to distinguish all those [p. 67.] 
who are willing to conform to those precepts, and who approve of such rule 
of life, from the rest of the community, and to mark their reception into this 
séct—holds separate solemn assemblies with these his associates—and, lastly, 
exhorts them on every occasion to be constant in their adherence to that rule 
of faith and action which they had thus embraced; such person must, in my 
opinion, unquestionably be considered as founding a new religious community, 
and causing his followers, in a certain degree, to forsake that to which they 
formerly belonged. Now our Saviour did all these things. For, in the first’ 
place, he announced himself to all whom he undertook to instruct, as the Mes- 
siah promised by God to the ancestors of the Jews; and taught them, that 
their hopes of eternal salvation ought to be built on his merits alone. Then, 
those who believed in him were enjoined to love each other as brethren, and 
informed that the worship required of them by God was not that of: sacrifices 
and external observances, but that of the heart and mind, Next, all who pro- 
fessed themselvyés ready to espouse these principles, and conform to these pre- 
eepts, were made to undergo a solemn form of lustration at the hands of his 
disciples, (John, iv. 2, 3,) and by this regenerating ceremony became invested as 
it were with the rights of citizenship. And lastly, those who had been thus ini- 
tiated he associated with himself in the closest ties of intimacy, and caused 
them publicly to declare the faith and hope which they had in flim; convening 
them frequently together for the purpose of religious worship, and, amongst 
other things, particularly apprizing them of the approaching downfall of the 
Jewish state and religion. The fact is likewise supported by other circum. 
stances, but I do not deem it necessary to bring them forward at present. I 
will, however, take this opportunity of saying a few words respecting the rite 
of baptism, by which our Saviour ordained that his followers should be received 
into the kingdom of heaven, or the new covenant. My opinion on this subject 
entirely corresponds with theirs, who consider this ceremony as having been 
adopted by the Jews long before the time of our Saviour, and used by them in 
the initiating of strangers who had embraced their religion. To omit other 
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arguments of no little weight in favour of this opinion, I think it may be sup- 
ported on the authority of Scripture itself, and particularly from the account 
given us in John i. of the embassy sent by the supreme council of the Jews to 
John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ. For the rite itself, of baptizing 
with water those who confessed their sins and promised an amendment of life, 
does not seem to have been regarded by the elders of the Jews in the light of 
a novelty, or asa practice by any means of an unusual kind. ‘The only point 
on which they require information of John is, from whence he derived his autho- 
rity to perform this solemn andgsacred ceremony. ‘The thing itself occasioned 
them no surprise, since daily use had rendered it familiar to them: what 
attracted their attention was, that a private individual should take upon him to 
perform it in a way contrary to the established usage of the nation. But 
unless J am much deceived, an inference of still greater moment may be drawn 
from this message sent by the Jewish council to John, and which will supply 
us with the reason why our Saviour adopted this ancient Jewish practice of 
baptizing proselytes with water: for, as it strikes me, the concluding question 
put by the messengers evidently implies an expectation in the Jews of that age, 
that the Messiah for whom they looked would baptize men with water. After 
John had told them that he was neither the Christ nor Messiah, nor Elias, nor 
any of the ancient prophets, they finally interrogate him thus: “If thou be not 
that Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet, why baptizest thou then?” John, 
[p. 68.] i. 25. Now if these words be attentively considered, I think it must 
be allowed that they will unquestionably admit of jthe following construction: 
« We, .as well'as those who sent us, understand that when the Messiah shall 
come, he will baptize and purify the Jewish race with water; we also expect 
that Elias, who isto precede him, will use the same ceremony for our initiation : 
but by what authority is it that you, who acknowledge that you are neither the 
Messiah nor Elias, assume to yourself the right of doing that which can only 
properly belong to them to perform—we do not mean the baptizing of strangers, 
but the descendants of Abraham?” If this be the fair construction of the mes- 
sengers’ words (and I rather think that but few, if any, will deny it to be so,) 
we have no farther to look for the reason that in all probability induced our 
Saviour and his forerunner John to baptize their disciples. An opinion, it 
appears, prevailed amongst the Jews, that Elias, whose coming was to precede 
that of the Messiah, and also the Messiah himself, would initiate their disciples 
by a sacred ablution; and it was therefore necessary, in order to avoid giving 
the Jews any pretext for doubt respecting either Christ’s authority or functions, 
that both John and himself should accommodate themselves to this popular 
persuasion. Of the origin of the opinion itself I know nothing. 


VI. Election of the apostles. Since it was intended that the 
religious community thus established by Christ, although con- 
fined at: first within very narrow limits, should by degrees extend 
itself to the farthermost parts of the earth, it was requisite that 
he should select certain persons, who, from their being admitted 
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to a constant and familiar intercourse with him, might acquire 
that lively degree of faith and zeal, which vrei enable them, 
in spite of every obstacle and difficulty, to make their way into 
the different regions of the world, for the purpose of propaga- 
ting the religion of their divine Masten, and bearing testimony 
to the exemplary purity of his life, and the stupendous deeds 
and miracles by which he established the truth of his doctrine. 
From amongst the great multitude of Jews, therefore, that had 
joined themselves to him, he chose twelve whom he deemed the 
most faithful and best fitted for the task; appointing them, in a 
more especial manner, his ambassadors to the human race, and 
distinguishing them from the rest of his disciples by the title of 
apostles.(*) The persons thus selected were of mean extraction, 
poor, illiterate, and utterly unprovided with any of. those arts 
or gifts which are calculated to win the countenance and favour 
of the world, and to impose on the unwary and credulous part 
of mankind: and it is intimated in Scripture, (1 Cor. i. 20, 21, 
et seq.) that such were intentionally chosen, lest the efficacy and 
fruits of their mission should be attributed to eloquence, to au- 
thority, or to any other human and natural cause, and not to 
the divine power of God. In order, likewise, that the testimony 
with which they were to be charged might be of the most am- 
ple kind, and superior to all exception, he made them his con- 
stant and intimate companions through life; retaining them al- 
ways about his person, except on one occasion when he sent 
them, for a short space, on a mission to the Jews. Matth. x. 5, 
6, 7. Their number being fixéd at twelve, has a mani- [p. 69.] 
fest relation to the Jewish tribes;(’) and it should seem that 
Christ intended thereby to intimate to the Jews that he was the 
Sovereign Lord, the true King, and great High Priest of all the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 


(1) The word apostle, it is well known, signifies a legate, an ambassador, 
@ person entrusted with a particular mission. The propriety, therefore, with 
which this appellation was bestowed by Christ on those friends whom he 
thought proper to select for the propagation of his religion throughout the world, 
is manifest from this its common acceptation. But the reader will, perhaps, dis- 
cover a peculiar force in this term, and more readily perceive the motives which 
probably induced our Saviour to apply it to those whom he sent forth, when 
he is informed that in the age of which we are now treating, this appellation 
was appropriated to certain publiv officers of great credit and authority amongst 
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the Jews, who were the confidential ministers of the high priest, and consulted 
with by him on occasions of the highest moment. They were also occasion- 
ally invested with particular powers, and dispatched on missions of importance, 
principally to such of their countrymen as resided in foreign parts. The col- 
lection of the yearly tribute to the temple, which all Jews were bound to pay, 
was iikewise entrusted to their management, as were also several other affairs 
of no small consequence. For since all Jews, however widely they might be 
dispersed throughout the various regions of the world, considered themselves 
‘as belonging to one and the same family or commonwealth, of which the high 
‘priest residing at Jerusalem was the prefect and head; and as the members of 
every inferior synagogue, however distant or remote, looked up to Jerusalem as 
the mother and chief seat of their religion, and referred all abstruse or diffi- 
cult matters, and any controversies and questions of moment respecting divine 
subjects, to the decision of the high priest, it was absolutely necessary that this 
supreme pontiff should always have near him a number of persons of fidelity, 
learning and authority, of whose services he might avail himself, in commu- 
nicating his mandates and decrees to those Jews who were settled in dis 
tant parts, and in arranging and determining the various points referred to him 
for decision. My recollection indeed does not enable me to produce any ex- 
press proofs from ancient authors, that, at the period of which we are speaking, 
the high priest had any such ministers attached to him under the name of apos- 
tles; but I think that I can adduce such presumptive evidence of the fact, as 
will scarcely leave room for any question on the subject. In the first place, 
it appears to me that St. Paul himself evidently intimates such to have been 
the case, in the opening of his epistle to the Gallatians, when he terms himself 
an apostle, not dz’ avSesrwv, of men, nor di dvSpare by man, but of God him- 
self, and his Son Jesus Christ. Gallatians i. 1. For what necessity could 
there be that this inspired writer should thus accurately define the nature of 
his commission, and so particularly mark the distinction between himself and 
an apostle invested with mere human authority, if the Jews, to whom that 
epistle is principally addressed, had been strangers to that other kind of apos- 
tles commissioned by men, namely, apo&tles sent by the Jewish high priest and 
magistrates to the different cities of the Roman empire? This interpretation 
was, long since, given to the words of the apostle by St. Jerome, Comm. ad 
Galatas, tom. ix. opp. p. 124. edit. Francof. Usque hodie, says he, a patriarchis 
[p.'70.] Judaorum apostolos mitti (constat.) Ad distinctionem itaque eorum qui 
‘mitluntur ab hominibus, et sur qui, sit missus @ Christo, tale sumpsit exordium: 
Paulus apostolus, non ab hominibus, neque per hominem. These words of St, 
Jerome, who resided in Palestine, and was every way skilled in Jewish affairs, 
must, I think, necessarily be allowed to weigh strongly in favour of the above 
statement respecting the apostles of the high priest. The meaning they con- 
vey indisputably is, that in the time of St. Paul, it was the practice of the 
Jewish high priest to send forth apostles, after the same manner as the Jewish 
patriarchs were accustomed to do at the time he (St. Jerome) wrote: and there 
appears to be no reason whatever which should induce us to question the cre- 
dibility of what is thus said. But let us return to the words of St. Paul, in 
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which, as it appears to me, there is something worthy of remark, which, if my 
memory does not fail me, has never hitherto attracted the attention of any com- 
mentator. St. Paul says, that he isfan apostle, not of men, neither by man. 
He therefore clearly divides human apostles into two classes, viz. those who were 
commissioned merely by one man, and those who were invested with their 
powers by several. Now what does this mean? Who are these men, and wha 
that single man, who, in St. Paul’s time, were accustomed to send amongst the 
Jews certain persons, whom it was usual to distinguish by the appellation of 
apostles? I trust that I shall be ablé in great measure to clear this up. The 
single man to whom St. Paul alludes could, I conceive, have been none other 
than the great high priest of the Jews; and the several men who had also their 
apostles were, as it strikes me, unquestionably the archontes, or Jewish magiss 
trates. The learned well know that justice was administered to the Jews who 
dwelt in the different provinces of the Roman empire, by certain magistrates or 
vicegerents of the high priest, who were termed after the Greek archonles, con- 
cerning whom a curious and elegant little work was published by Wesseling, 
ad Inscript. Beren. Traject. ad Rhen. 1738, in 8vo. I take the meaning, there- 
fore, of St. Paul to be, that he neither derived his commission from those infe- 
rior magistrates, to whom the Jews who dwelt without the limits of Palestine 
were subject, nor was he delegated by the chief of their religion, the high priest 
himself. That these archonites had under them certain ministers who were 
termed apostles, much in the same way as the high priest had, is clear from 
Eusebius, who says, “A7eséaes St eioétt nds viv tds tshy Iadaioss oveuedCeey 
mis TH tpuduaie peduusts wags Tov apyovlwy duTdy éermoulfouéves, ApOs 
tolos etiam nunc Judzi eos appellare solent qui archontum suorum litteras 
circumquaque deportare solent. Comment.in Esaiam, cap. xviii. in Montfau- 
eonii Collectione nova Patr. Grecor. tom. ii. p. 424. But I shall leave this con- 
jecture to the consideration of those who may be qualified to judge of it. My 
present object extends no farther than to show that, in the time of our blessed 
Saviour, those persons who were delegated by the high priest for any spe- 
cial purpose, or charged with the execution of his commands, were distinguished 
by the appellation of apostles. It affords an argument of no small consequence 
in support of the fact as thus stated, that it has been clearly proved by several 
Jearned men, and particularly by Gothofred, Petavius, Wesseling, and from 
various passages in the Codex Theodosianus, and other ancient authors, that, 
atter the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jewish patriarchs, who may be said 
to have, in a certain degree, supplied the place of the high priests, had attached 
to them certain ministers of great trust and authority under the denomina- 
tion of apostles. Vid. Jac. Gothofredus ad Codicem Theodosianum, tom. Vi. p. 
251, 252. edit. Ritterian. Dion. Petavius Animadvers. ad Epiphanium ad Hares. 
xxx. et de Hierarchia Ecclesiast. lib, i. cap. vi. p. 16. and lib. ii. cap. ii, [p. 71.} 
px. p. 45. in Dogmatibus T heologicis, tom. iv. Petr. Wesselingius de Archontibus 
Judaor. p. 91. That these patriarchs should have borrowed the term from 
the Christians, admits not of a moment’s belief; since they regarded every 
thing pertaining to Christianity with the most inveterate hatred, and revolted 
with the utmost abhorrence from any thing like a shadow of connection 
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with those who professed it: a circumstance which must have escaped 
Gothofred, or he never would have concluded that the Jews were unac- 
quainted with the term apostle until @fter the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The appellation, therefore, was unquestionably Jewish; and it appears to 
me equally indisputable, that the Jewish people were well acquainted with 
its use and import in the time of our Saviour. These considerations, I think, 
ean leave but little doubt on the mind of any one as to the motives which 
induced our blessed Lord to denominate, as we are expressly told by St. 
Luke, vi. 13, that he did, those of his ministers whom he selected for 
the purpose of making known his precepts to all the nations of the earth, 
apostles. By the application of this term to those whom he thus delegated, 
his intention doubtless was to intimate to the Jews that he was invested 
with all the rights of the supreme head of their religion, and that they ought to 
look up to him as to the true high priest of the Hebrew nation. It does 
not appear how many persons of this description the high priest had under 
him, at the period of which we are speaking; but I conceive it to be exe 
tremely probable that their number corresponded with that of the Jewish 
tribes. Supposing this to have been the case, it accounts for our Saviour’s 
fixing the number of his apostles at twelve. 

(2) To be couvinced of this, 1] think we need only recur to our Saviour’s 
own words, Matth, xix. 28. Luke, xxii. 30. which plainly intimate that the 
number of his apostles had an express reference to the number of the Jewish 


tribes. 


VII. And of the seventy disciples. In addition to these twelve, 
whom Christ ordained to be the messengers and teachers of 
his word to the world at large, he selected from his disciples 
seventy others, whom he sent before him into the different 
parts of Judea, whither he meant to come, for the purpose 
of preparing and disposing the minds of the Jewish people; 
so that his own preaching might be the more readily listened 
to, and attended with the greater effect. Luke, x. 1, &. Of 
these seventy mention is only once made by any of the 
evangelists, and no reliance can be placed on the account which 
some more recent writers have pretended to give of their 
names, their journies, and their labours.(’) We are not, how- : 
ever, by any means authorized from hence to conclude rhe they 
were only once employed by Christ, or that their powers were 
withdrawn from them after they ba fulfilled the object of this 
their first mission. Their number corresponded with that of the 
senators who composed the sanhedrim, or chief council of the 
Jews; and I therefore consider it as highly probable that Christ, 
[p. 721] in the selection of this number, also might intend to ims 
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press on the minds of the Jewish people, by an ostensible sign, 
that the former authority of the high priest and chief coancil 
was now abolished, and all power as to divine matters become 
vested in himself alone. 


(1) Some notices or memoirs respecting the seventy disciples, compiled by 
some of the later Greek writers, were published by Fabricius, at p. 474. of 
his Libri de Vita et Morte Mosis, a Gilb. Gaulmino illustrati ; but which Blon- 
dell, (de Episcopis et Presbyteris, p. 93.) has shown to be utterly undeserving of 
credit. ; 


VIII. The fame of Christ extends beyond Judea. The personal 
ministry and instruction of our blessed Saviour was confined en- 
tirely to the Jews; nor did he suffer his disciples, during his 
continuance on earth, to go to any of the neighbouring nations. 
Matth. x. 5, 6. xv. 24. The magnitude, however, of the won- 
derful things that he performed will not permit us to doubt but 
that his fame soon diffused itself throughout a great part of the 
world. Amongst other things which tend to prove this, it is re- 
lated by writers of no small credit, that Abgarus, the king of 
Edessa in Syria, being afflicted with a severe disease, besought 
by letter the assistance of Christ; and that our Saviour not only 
returned an answer to the king, but also sent him his picture.(*) 
What are considered by some as genuine copies of the letters 
that passed on this occasion, are still extant. In regard to the 
fact itself, I see no reason for rejecting it as altogether undesery- 
ing of belief; but as to what is said of the picture, I think we 
may consider it as unquestionably ‘the invention of the Greek 
writers of a later age: and it appears to me, that the letters carry 
with them no very obscure marks of forgery and imposition.(*) 


(1) Eusebius Histor. Eccles, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 31. And Jo. Alb. Fabricius 
Codice Apocrypho N. Test. tom. i. p. 317. Theoph. Sigifr, Bayer enters much 
at length into the history of Abgarus, in his Historia Edessena et Osréena, 
lib. iii. p. 104, et seq. and p. 358. 

(2) The arguments by which the authenticity of this history, and of the 
letters, which form no inconsiderable part of it, is maintained or denied, are 
brought together into one view, and contrasted with much judgment by 
Basnage, in his Histoire des Juifs, tom. i. cap, xviii. p. 500. Asseman adopts 
somewhat of a middle course between the two extremes, considering Abga- 
rus’s letter as genuine, but supposing that reputed to be Christ’s to have been 
merely a note or minute of our Saviour’s words made by Abgarus’s ambas- 
sador. Biblioth Oriental, Clement, Vatican. tom. i. p. 554. and tom. iii. part 
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ii. p. 8. For this opinion he had the authority of Bellarmin. Bayer also is 
friendly to it, in his Historia Edessena, p.109. On tue other hand, the learned 
{p. '73.] and pious Bouguet would fain persuade us, that both the letters and 
the history itself were the invention of Eusebius. Biblioth. Ialique. tom, xiii. 
p. 121, et seq. I cannot, however, by any means consent to charge a man 
‘so devoid of seperstition, and so well affected to the cause of Christianity as 
Eusebius was, with an imposition of so gross a nature; and more particularly 
since I find it impossible to divine any motive or cause which could have incited 
‘him to the commission of such an infamous fraud. No man does evil unad- 
visedly, or without some inducement. Keysler, in the account of his travels, 
written in German, tom. ii. p. 29. says that amongst other ridiculous monuments 
of superstition exhibited to the credulous multitude at Rome, is shown the pic- 
ture which Christ sent to Abgarus on the above-mentioned occasion. But Beau- 
sobre has demonstrated this part of the story to be void of all semblance of 
truth, in his Dissertation des Images de Main divine, which is to be found in 
the Biblioth. Germanique, tom. xviii. p. 10, et seq 2 


> 

IX. Fruits of Christ’s ministry. A considerable number of the 
Jews, penetrated with astonishment at the many wonderful 
proofs which Christ gave of his divine authority and power, be- 
came his disciples; being convinced that he could be none other 
than the holy one of God, the true Messiah, whose coming was 
predicted of old by the prophets: and it is clear that many more 
would have joined themselves to him, had not the priests and 
lawyers, whose crimes and deceit he exposed without reserve, 
and rebuked with the utmost severity, exerted all their influence, 
and made use of various arts and devices to prejudice the minds 
-of a timid and fickle people against him. But it was not long 
that these enemies of Jesus rested content with giving vent to 
their animosity merely in this shape. For, finding that it would 
be impossible for them to retain their credit and authority with — 
the world, and the numerous advantages attendant thereon, in 
any other way than by the destruction of Christ, they began to 
lay snares for his life. Our blessed Saviour, perceiving himself: 
to be thus beset, had recourse to the dictates of prudence, and 
by avoiding, both in his words and actions, as far as was consist- 
ent with the nature of his function, every thing which might 
tend still further to inflame the malice of these perfidious men, 
he for some time succeeded in rendering all their schemes abor- 
tive. Moreover, when he was at Jerusalem, where there was 


every reason for him to be most apprehensive of danger, his en- 
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mies were withheld from laying hands on him during the day 
by a fear of the people, who were well inclined towards him; 
and the place where he passed his nights was not known to any, 
except his intimate friends and companions. 

X. The death of Christ. Of these his companions, however, 
one was at length found, named Judas, who, bartering his salva- 
tion for money, agreed, for a reward of no great value, to dis- 
cover the nightly retreat of his divine Master; who was, in con- 
sequence thereof, seized on by a band of soldiers, and hurried 
away as a criminal to answer charges which involved his life, 
Betrayed thus infamously into the hands of his enemies, our 
blessed Saviour was first led before the high priest and chief 
council of the Jews, by whom, without the least shadow of jus- 
tice, and merely on testimony of the most vague and contradic- 
tory nature, he was pronounced guilty of blasphemy, [p. 74.]. 
and worthy of death. From thence he was taken to the tribu- 
nal of Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, and accused of a 
crime totally different in its nature from that wherewith he had 
been first charged, and of which it had been his particular care 
_ to ayoid incurring even the least suspicion, namely, attempting 
to excite sedition and conspiracy against Cesar. Pilate, although 
he does not appear to have been over scrupulous in the administra- 
tion of justice, yet discountenanced this accusation, which he at 
once perceived to be founded in falsehood; and strenuously exerted 
himself to save a man, for whom, on account of his wisdom and 
sanctity, it should seem that he felt no little respect. Finding,, 
however, after repeated efforts on the side of mercy, that the 
multitude, who were stirred up by the chief priests, would not 
be satisfied with any thing short of the blood of Christ, but per- 
sisted to call for it with a tumultuous violence, approaching 
nearly to a state of insurrection, he was at length induced, 
though evidently with considerable reluctance, to comply with 
their demands, and passed on the meek and blameless object of 
their fury a sentence of death. As our blessed Saviour had 
taken upon himself our nature with a view to expiate the sins 
of mankind, and was conscious that the divine councils and 
decrees had been satisfied by him, and that every purpose for: 
which he took up his abode with man was fulfilled, he used no 
endeavours to screen himself from this injurious treatment, but 
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voluntarily submitted to undergo the pain aud ignominy of @ 
capital punishment, and calmly breathed out his pure and spot- 
less soul upon the cross; praying, even in his agony, for the for- 
giveness of those who were the merciless and unrelenting authors 
of his sufferings.(*) 


(1) It is manifest, from the history of the death of Christ, that he spake 
most truly when he said, No man taketh my life from me, but I lay it 
down of myself, John, x. 18. For how easy would it have been for him, 
even without a miracle, to have avoided falling into the hands of his ene~ 
mies? The insidious designs of the Jewish pontiff and chief priests were 
well known to him; ‘and it is plain that he was no stranger to the trea- 
cherous intentions of his perfidious disciple Judas, since he expressly alludes 
to them on more than one occasion. On the other hand, it appears that 
he had several great and powerful friends, on whom he could have de- 
pended for support. Would he but have quitted Jerusalem, and returned 
inte Galilee, every scheme that had been formed against him must have faller 
to the ground. Indeed, even this was not requisite: for his safety would have 
been completely secured, had he merely changed the place of his nightly resort, 
and, lest Judas should have discovered it, dismissed that wicked and deceitful 
man from his society. Besides these obvious means, there were others to 
which he might have had recourse, and which would have proved equally effi- 

cient in defeating and bringing to nought the evil councils and designs of the 
Jewish priests and elders, But it should seem that he disdained, or at least 
voluntarily neglected to avait himself of any of those precautions, which a 
very moderate share of human prudence would have suggested to any man 
under similar circumstances. He remamed in Jerusalem; he permitted Judas. 
to continue about his person, in the character of an intimate friend; he con- 
tinued to pass his nights in the usual and accustomed place. All these cir- 
cumstances being considered, who is there but must readily perceive that 
Christ voluntarily subjected himself to the punishment of death, and offered up 
his life to God as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind? 


XI. His resurrection and ascension into Heaven. The body of 
Christ, being taken down from the cross, was laid in a sepulchre 
which Joseph, one of the Jewish senators, had prepared for him- 
[p. 75.] self, where it remained until the third day. Early on 
the morning of that day, our blessed Saviour, according to his 
own prediction, again resumed the hfe which he had voluntarily 
laid down ; and by triumphantly rising from the tomb, demon- 
strated that the divine justice was satisfied, and the path which 
leads to immortality and life once more rendered easy of access 
to the human race. During the succeeding forty days, he held 
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frequent converse with his disciples, confirming their faith, and 
instructing them in the nature of those important functions and 
duties which he designed them to fulfil. It is observable that, 
after his return to life, he showed himself to none of his enemies, 
Amongst other reasons which he might have for this rescrve, it 
is probable that he foresaw that even the appearance cf one 
risen from the dead would produce no salutary impression on 
men, whose minds were not only blinded by malice, but cor- 
rupted. by various popular superstitions respecting manes and 
spectres.(*) At the end of the above-mentioned period, having 
assembled his disciples, and commanded them to go and preach 
the gospel unto all nations, he blessed them, and rising sublimely 
from the earth, was in their presence received up into heaven. 


(1) The motives which withheld our Saviour from showing himself to any 
except his disciples, after his resurrection from the dead, have been sought 
after with more than ordinary diligence by the learned ; inasmuch as the ene- 
mnies of Christianity have, for ages, urged this circumstance as a reason for 
calling in question the truth of his return to life. Now to me it appears that 
the reasons which influenced Christ on this occasion are readily to be collected 
from the answer which he puts into the mouth of Abraham, in reply to Dives, 
who had requested that Lazarus might be sent to his brethren from the dead: 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” Luke, xvi. 30. For, unless I am altogether 
deceived, we ought to consider this answer as conveying a prophetical intima- 
tion in regard to the point before us; much as if our blessed Saviour had 
added: “In like manner, there can be no hope whatever that those whom I 
may have in vain endeavoured to convert by all the force of divine eloquence, 
and by exhibiting to them so many stupendous proofs of infinite power, during 
my life, should be brought to believe in me even by my rising from the dead. 
I shall not, therefore, show myself to my enemies after my resurrection ; since 
I ar certain that my doing so would be productive of no good effect.” At 
least, I think it must readily be granted me, that the reason which Abraham 
gives why no good was to be expected from the mission of Lazarus, applies 
most aptly and forcibly to the subject before us. Many arguments of consi- 
derable weight might be urged in support of the proposition, which I conceive 
is thus to be deduced from the answer of Abraham ; but I will content myself 
with bringing forward one only. The Jews had accused our Saviour, during 
his life, of holding converse with the prince of the devils, and making use of 
magic. In addition to this, the minds both of the Jews and the Romans 
were, at that time, possessed with an idea that the manes or souls of the dead 
might be called up from the grave by magical incantation; and that, without 
this, the spirits of the departed did not unfrequently, either of their own accord, 
or by command of the prince of darkness, again revisit this earth, and show 
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themselves to the living under an aérial form. Amongst men who entertained 
[p. 76.] notions like these, the appearance of our Saviour after his resurrection 
could have wrought no good effect. Had Christ, after his return to life, 
appeared openly in the temple, or in other places of public resort, such as the 
palace of the Roman governor, and the Jewish senate, it is more than probable 
that his enemies would not only themselves have regarded the circumstance in 
an unfavourable light, but also persuadsd the multitude, either that the unhappy 
spirit of Christ had been again raised up by some or other of his disciples who 
were versed in the arts of magic, or that, being itself filled with indignation, 
and unable to rest, on account of the violent means by which it had been sepa- 
rated from its earthly abode, it was come back for the purpose of, in some 
measure, avenging itself by haunting and terrifying mankind. 


XII. Effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. Those whom 
Christ had selected as above mentioned to be the witnesses of his 
life and acts, and the messengers of his gospel to the world, were 
not, at the time of his ascension, endowed with powers adequate 
to the discharge of the important functions with which they 
were invested. Having, therefore, again resumed his station in 
glory, and sat down at the right hand of the everlasting Father, 
he, about the fiftieth day from the time of his death, sent down 
on them from above, according to his promise, the divine power 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit. Acts, u. 1. In consequence of 
this miraculous effusion, their minds became irradiated with 
celestial light, their faith acquired strength, their knowledge of 
the will of their divine Master was rendered more perfect, and 
they were inspired with a zeal and fortitude which armed them 
against every difficulty that it was necessary to encounter in his 
service, and enabled them, in the execution of his commands, to 
triumph even over death itself. One of the most astonishing of 
the endowments thus bestowed by our Saviour on his apostles, 
was an instantaneous acquaintance with languages of which they 
were previously ignorant, so as to qualify them to instruct the 
different nations of the earth in their own proper tongues.(’) 


(1) Amongst the various gifts of the Holy Spirit communicated to the 
apostles, I do not include the faculty of altering the established laws of nature, 
or in other words, the working of miracles: for I must confess, I cannot at all 
comprehend how a faculty like this, which requires infinite power, could be 
communicated to men. The miracles which the apostles appeared to work 
were, as I conceive, wrought by Christ himself, on their invocation; and, there- 
fore, when he promised them the power of effecting what men and angels could 
not accomplish, J imagine nothing more was implied than that he would be 
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always present to their prayers, and ready to effect, through tne infinite p wer 
which he possessed, whatever might in any case appear to be expedient or 
necessary. Peter commanded the lame man to rise up and walk, and imme- 
diately he arose and walked. Acts, iv. 6. But I cannot by any means believe 
that, on this oceasion, an energy or power residing in Peter was transferred 
into the bodily frame of this poor wretch, so as to produce the restoration of 
his nerves or muscular action; or that the apostle could, by a mere act of voli- 
tion, accomplish this wonderful cure. No; itis not to Peter, but to our blessed 
Saviour himself, on whose name Peter called, that this miraculous [p. 77.] 
restoration of the cripple ought, in my opinion, to be aseribed. In confirmation 
of this, see the words of Jesus himself, John, xiv. 12, 13. 


XIII. The gospel preached first to the Jews and Samaritans, and 
then to the rest of the world. Inspired with the requisite confi- 
dence and powers by this communication of succour from above, 
the apostles entered on their ministry without delay; endea- 
vouring, first of all, as they had been commanded, to convert 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to a faith in Christ, and then direct- 
ing their efforts to the propagation of his gospel amongst the 
remainder of the Jewish nation. Luke, xxiv. 47. Acts, 1. 8. 
xii. 46.) Nor were these their first exertions chilled by any 
thing like a want of success: for within a very short period, the 
flock of Christ, which, at the time of his departure, could not be 
‘considered otherwise than as small and weak, was augmented 
and strengthened by the accession of many thousands of Jews. 
It appears that by one sermon alone of Peter's, three thousand, 
and that by another, five thousand were added to the Christian 
community in thisitsinfancy. Acts, ii. 41. iv. 4. <A preference 
having been thus given to the Jews, the apostles, in compliance 
with the express commands of our Saviour, next extended the 
blessings of their ministry to the Samaritans. Acts. i. 8. vil. 
14. Atlength, having continued for many years at Jerusalem,(’) 
and given a due degree of stability and strength to the several 
Christian fraternities or churches which had been formed in 
Palestine, they proceeded to communicate the glorious light of 
the gospel to the different Gentile nations of the earth; and in 
the various regions through which they travelled were successful 
in establishing the church of Christ to an extent and with a 
rapidity that are, in every respect, truly astonishing. 


(1) That the apostles continued at Jerusalem for many years after the ascen- 
‘sion of our Saviour, is manifest from their Acts, which were written by St 
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Luke; nor can it be doubted that their stay there was in consequence of the 
divine command. The reasons on which this divine mandate was founded are, 
I think, readily to be perecived. In order to establish the Christian common- 
wealth on a firm and durable basis, and to furnish the churches which were 
about to be planted in the different nations of the earth with a model after 
which they might form themselves, it was requisite that the first Christian 
assemblies should be constituted and instructed with great care, under the imme- 
diate eye of the apostles themselves. An affair of such magnitude, it will be 
allowed, must necessarily have required a considerable time for its accomplish- 
ment. But to this reason was added another of still.greater consequence and 
weight, which imperiously demanded the presence of the apostles at Jerusalem. 
For being invested, as they were by Christ himself, with the entire guardian- 
ship and administration of the concerns of his religion, the other disciples who 
were employed in establishing churches in Judea, Samaria, and the neighbour- 
ing territories, were of course subject to their direction, and consequently felt 
it their duty, in all affairs of difficulty and doubt, to recur to them for advice and 
instruction. But how could these inferior messengers of divine truth have con- 
sulted the apostles, or availed themselves of their instruction or commands, if 
the latter had departed from Jerusalem at an early period, and distributed them- 
selves about in various parts of the world? The general interests of Chris- 
tianity, therefore, required that those whom our blessed Saviour had appointed 
the judges, or, as we ought perhaps rather to say, the arbiters of divine matters, 
and to whom he had given the power of regulating and determining every thing 
{p. '78.] relative. to the establishing of his religion, should for a certain time re- 
main together in one place, that so an easy access to them might be had by 
those who were likely to stand in need of their advice or assistance; and their 
orders and decrees possess an additional weight and authority, from its being 
known that they comprised the sentiments, not merely of one or two, but of 
the whole collective body of those who had been admitted to a more particu 
lar intimacy with Christ, and were the best instructed in his will. How long 
the apostles thus continued at Jerusalem, and in what particular year from the 
tine of our Saviour’s leaving them they departed on that mission to the Gen- 
tile nations with which they were charged, is by no means certain. According 
to the ancient report quoted by Eusebius from Apollonius, a writer of the 
second century, our Saviour ordered his apostles to remain at Jerusalem for 
twelve years after his parting from them. Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 
xviii. p. 186. and Clemens Alexandr. ex Predicatione Petri Stromat. lib. vi. 
zap. v. p. 762. Considering the great antiquity of this account, it may perhaps 
be not altogether undeserving of credit ; but, at the same time, we cannot help 
regarding it with some suspicion, since it is certain that, even in the earliest 
ages of Christianity, it was no uncommon thing for men to fill up the chasms 
of genuine history with fictitious conceits, the mere suggestions of their own 
imagination. 


XIV. The election of a new apostle. The tirst concern of the 
apostles, alter our Saviour’s ascension into heaven, was to render 
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their number complete according its first establishment, by elect- 
ing a man of superior worth and sanctity to supply the place of 
Judas, who had perished by a miserable death. Having, there- 
fore, gathered together the small assembly of Christians which had 
been formed in Jerusalem, two men distinguished for their sanc- 
tity and faith in Christ were proposed as candidates on this occa- 
sion; the one named Barsabas, the other Matthias. The whole 
assembly then joined in devout prayer to God, that their choice 
might not, through human frailty, fall on that man of the two 
which was least acceptable in his sight; after which, proceeding 
to the election, they either by lot, or rather, as I suspect, by the 
suffrages of such Christians as were present, chose Matthias to 
fill the office of a twelfth apostle.(’) 


— : 

(1) Acts, i. 15, et seq. Many things highly worthy of observation present 
themselves to notice, in the account which St. Luke gives us of the appoint- 
ment of Matthias in the room of Judas. Passing over, however, other things 
which might be pointed out, I will, in this place, merely make a few remarks 
on the mode and form of the election. All the commentators agree in represent- 
ing Matthias ashaving been chosen an apostle by lot, agreeably to the ancient 
Jewish practice. On a more attentive consideration, however, of the words of 
the sacred historian, I rather think it would be found that this commonly re- 
ceived interpretation of them is what they by no means authorize. St. Luke 
commences his account by stating, that Peter, in a suitable speech, pointed out 
to the people who were assembled the necessity of electing a new apostle. 
After this, at verse 23, he adds, that two men equal to the station were set 
forth in the midst, in order that one of them might be chosen to [p. 79.] 
undertake the office. As to the persons by whom these men were produced 
and recommended, he is quite silent. His words are simply x2t isnzzv ddo: 
but I have not the least doubt that we ought, in this place, to consider the 
word ‘Axocéact as meant to be understood. For who can possibly believe that 
the Christians of the ordinary rank, who were in so many respects inferior to 
the apostles, should have assumed to themselves the right of selecting two of 
their own order, and recommending them as fit for the apostleship? I there. 
fore consider it as certain, that the apostles made the selection of these two 
persons from amongst the general body of Christians at that time resident in 
Jerusalem, and directed the assembly at large to choose one of them for an 
apostle. The narrative concludes with an account of the manner in which this 
mandate was complied with; describing it as follows: «2 Won2y xrieus duray, 
zxiirecsy 6 xatgos eri MarSizy, v. 26. Now, in this passage all the commenta- 
tors attribute so much force to the word xa%gos, which properly signifies a lot, 
that they unanimously consider the true interpretation of the first branch of the 
sentence to be, ef jecerunt surtes eorum, “and they cast their lots :” and hence 
conclude that Matthias was chosen by lot. But to me it appears that this inter- 
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pretation is entirely repugnant to the Greek idiom: for whenever the casting 
of lots is spoken of by the Greek writers, we constantly find the verb Baaauy 
joined with xaieos; and therefore, if St. Luke had meant to indicate what these 
commentators suppose, he would have written x2i {B2acv xaigcy, or xavgus, and 
not #/ax2v, which latter word was never, at least as far as I know, applied in 
this way. It was equally unusual for the Greek writers to add the pronoun 
dévréy after «aigos, when the latter was used by them in the sense of a lot that 
was thrown. They say simply, with Homer, #zacy xaigus, “ they cast lots.” 
And certainly, what occasion there could be for St. Luke to add this pronoun 
in the passage under consideration, if he was speaking of casting lots, I am 
quite at a loss to conceive. All the commentators refer it, and, consistently with 
their interpretation of the passage, could only refer it to the candidates for the 
apostleship, Matthias and Barsabas. But in what sense could those lots be 
said to be theirs, which, if the above opinion be just, were thrown in that 
assembly? Correctly speaking, can the lots, by which an election is to be 
determined, be termed the lots of the candidates or persons to , beecik 
Considering the weight of these and other objections, which oppose themselves 
to the commonly received interpretation of the above passage, I cannot help 
thinking that in these words of St. Luke we ought to understand the term xaigos 
as having the same signification with {iees, viz. a suffrage, or what in com- 
mon language is termed a@ vote; and that what he meant to say was simply, 
this, “and those who were present gave their votes.” In this case, it will be 
perceived that for dvrév I should substitute 4vrav. Considering this to have 
been the mode which was adopted for the appointment of a new apostle, it 
would, in a very striking degree, correspond with the form which was observed 
by the most ancient Christian churches, in electing their teachers and pas- 
tors; and which, in my opinion, there is every reason to think was founded on 
the manner of proceeding to which the apostles had recourse on this occasion. 
When a presbyter or a bishop was to be elected, those who presided over the 
church proposed certain candidates for the office, of approved worth and abi- 
lity. Of these the assembly at large pointed out by their suffrages, and not by 
lot, him whom they deemed the most deserving ; and whoever had the majo- 
rity of votes in his favor was considered as elected through divine preference, 
Such was the form observed by the primitive churches, and I conceive such to 
have been the form to which the apostles had recourse on the above-mentioned 
occasion; and that the greater number of those who constituted the then infant 
[p. 80.] church of Jerusalem gave their suffrages for Matthias, in preference to 
nis companion Barsabas. The word xaiiges, in the latter part of the passage 
under consideration, does not mean a lot, but the office or function with which 
Matthias was invested ; tis dsaxovfas, which must be understood as annexed to 
it in order to render the sense complete, being omitted for the sake of brevity. 
To perceive at once the force of the term in this place, we need only imagine 
St. Luke to have studied conciseness less, and written x2} irecey 6 xAiigos (rig 
Siaxcvias tars) ex} MarSiav; the sense of which in English is, “and the office 
of that ministry (7. e. the apostleship) fell on Matthias.” .In what I have thus 
said, I do not pretend to anything like infallibility, but merely propose a 
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conjecture, which appears to me to have no small degree of probability on ita 
side, for the consideration of the learned, 


XY. The conversion of St. Paul. All these apostles were unin- 
formed, illiterate men. Through the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
indeed, their minds had become fully irradiated with celestial 
light; but to any other sort of wisdom than that which is from 
above, they had no pretensions; neither were they at all in- 
structed in any of the different branches of human learning. In 
the then infancy of the Christian church, however, it was abso- 
lutely requisite that, in addition to these, there should be some 
one appointed who might be able to repress the domineering spi- 
rit of the Jewish doctors, by encountering them with their own 
weapons; and also be qualified, if occasion should require, to 
enter the field of disputation with the advocates and supporters 
‘of the various systems of pagan philosophy. Our blessed Saviour, 
therefore, revealing himself from heaveh in a very wonderful 
manner to a young man of the name of Saul, but who after- 
wards changed it for that of Paul, appointed him a thirteenth 
apostle. Saul, who was a Jew, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, and 
belonging to the sect of the Pharisees, had been endowed by 
nature with great and excellent mental powers, and was emi- 
nently skilled in every kind of Jewish learning. He was also 
conversant with the literature and philosophy of the Greeks. 
Led away by prejudice and warmth of temper, he was at first 
the bitter persecuting enemy of Christ and his flock; but as he 
journeyed on a certain time towards Damascus, with power from 
the high priest to seize on any Christians whom he might find 
there, and bring them bound to Jerusalem, he was on a sudden 
struck to the earth, and so affected by the voice and power of 
our Saviour, that he became at once a convert to his cause, de- 
voting himself wholly to it, and with the utmost cheerfulness and 
fortitude, exposing himself to innumerable hardships and dangers 
on account thereof, throughout the whole course of his future life. 
‘Acts, ix. 1, et seq. In how great a degree every interest of Chris- 
tianity was promoted by the exertions of this illustrious and 
admirable character, how many churches he founded through- 
out the greatest part of the Roman empire, how numerous and 
how formidable the contentions and perils which he encountered 
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and overcame, his own epistles which are still extant, and the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles written by St. Luke, abun- 
dantly testify. 


XVI. Of the labours, martyrdom, &c. of the apostles. In the 
accounts which have been given by various writers, of the la- 
bours, the travels, the miracles, and the deaths of the apostles, 
there is little that can be altogether depended on, except what is 
recorded in the books of the New Testament, and a few other 
[p. 81.] monuments of great antiquity. In this case, as in most 
others of doubt and uncertainty, a difference of opinion prevails 
as to what ought to be received, and what rejected. For my own 
part, I think that we cannot well withhold our credit from such 
particulars as stand supported by the clear and positive testimony 
of Origen, Husebius, Gregory Nanzianzene, Paulinus, Jerome, 
Socrates, and certain of the more ancient writers who are cited 
with approbation by Eusebius; but as to any thing that is to be 
met with merely in the writings of uncertain authors, or those 
of a later age, I should ever feel inclined to receive it with con- 
siderable hesitation and distrust, unless it should happen to be 
corroborated by documents that admit of no dispute. For when 
once certain of the Christian writers. had been unfortunately 
tempiel to have recourse to fiction, it was not long before the 
weakness of some and the arrogant presumption of others car- 
ried forgery and imposition to an extent, of which it would be 
difficult to convey to the reader any adequate idea. Amongst 
various other things that I consider as having been too readily 
received upon trust respecting the apostles, I cannot help in- 
cluding those accounts which have been handed down to us of 
their having, for the most part, undergone violent deaths; al- 
though I am well aware, that the fact of their having suffered 
in this way is commonly considered as established beyond dis- 


pute.(’) 


(1) That every one of our Saviour’s apostles, except St. John, (who ended 
his days in the natural way at Ephesus,) underwent capital punishment by 
command of the civil magistrate, is a report that appears to have been regularly 
transmitted down from very early ages, and is supported by the testimony of 
many different writers. The opinion that such was the fact has, moreover, 
taken such deep root even in the minds of many who would not willingly be 
thought either credulous or uninformed, that whoever may venture either to 
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call it in question, or oppose it, must run no inconsiderable risk of being ac. 
counted hostile to the fame and reputation of those divine characters. In what 
T am about to say, it is far from my wish to cast any reflection on those who 
may have espoused this opiaion ; but I must, at the same time, claim for myself 
the liberty of remarking, that the evidence on which they rest their proof of the 
fact, that the major part of the apostles underwent violent deaths, is by no 
means so conclusive as they seem to imagine, That Peter, and Paul, and James 
suffered in this way, is what, on the faith of so many ancient authorities, I am 
very ready to admit; but there are several considerations which combine to 
prevent me from believing that their colleagues perished by the same untimely 
fate. My doubts are founded, in the first place, on the testimony of Heracleon, 
a very ancient author of the second century, a Valentinian indeed by profession, 
but most evidently neither an ill-informed nor incautious writer, who, as quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, (Stromat. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 595.) expressly denies 
that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and some others, were put to death, in 
consequence of their having made open profession of their faith in Christ in the 
face of the civil power. Heracleon is arguing against an opinion which was 
entertained by certain of the Christians of that age, that the souls of martyrs 
alone were received up into heaven after death; and contends, that those who 
had never been called upon to lay down their lives for the cause of Christ, but 
had merely continued steadfast in faith and holiness of life, would equally, on 
the dissolution of the body, be admitted to the mansions of the blessed. This 
opinion he supports by the examples of the above-mentioned apostles, whom, 
with many others, he concludes to have been exalted to a seat in heaven, al- 
though they were never put to the test of making an open profession of their 
faith in Christ before an earthly tribunal, and sealing it with their blood. 
"Ou yde mavres oi caSouevor Guorsynoav Thy dia Tie pwvis duoroyiay, wah eFiradoy. 
"RE by MatSales, Oiaitmes, Qwuds, Atvic, xa} Garos moaact. Non enim [p. 82.] 
omnes qui salvi facti sunt, eam (Christi) confessionem que per vocem (apud ma- 
gistratus) ediderunt, et post eam ex vita excesserunt. Ex quibus est Matiheus, 
Philippus, Thomas, Levis, et multi alii. Clement of Alexandria, who makes a 
quotation from Heracleon, of which this passage forms a part, although he takes 
occasion in some respects to condemn and reject what he thus brings forward, 
yet never once intimates the least objection to the above cited words of that au- 
thor respecting the apostles: a circumstance which plainly indicates that he did 
not consider them as open to any exception. To this twofold testimony may be 
added others of no less authority. The apostle Philip is clearly excepted out 
of the class of martyrs by Polycrates, who states him to have died and been 
buried at Hierapolis. Epistola ad Victorem, apud Eusebium Histor. Eccles, 
lib. v. cap, xxiv. p. 191. Baronius, indeed, Annal. tom. i. ad ann, 365. § 141. and 
many others after him, would have us to understand Polycrates as speaking 
of that Philip who was one of the seven deacons of the church at Jerusalem, 
and not of Philip the apostle. But the advocates of this notion stand confuted 
by Polycrates himself, who says expressly that the Philip of whom he makes 
mention was one of the twelve apostles. But there is an argument of still 
greater force and weight to be brought forward on this subject,—an argument, 
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indeed, nearly suffivient of itself to establish the point for which I contend ; 
and that is, that all the writers of the first three centuries, including those 
most strenuous advocates for the honour and dignity of the martyrs against ~ 
the Valentinians, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, reckon no 
more than three of the apostles as coming within the class of martyrs,namely, 
Peter, Paul, and James the great. Tertullian says, Que tamen passos aposiolos 
scimus, manifesta doctrina est: hane intelligo solam acta decurrens.—Quod Petrus 
ceditur, quod Stephanus opprimitur, quod Jacobus immolatur, quod Paulus dis- 
trahitur, ipsorum sanguine scripta sunt. Lt si fidem commentarti voluerit he- 
reticus, instrumenta imperii loquuntur, ut lapides Jerusalem. Vitas Cesarum 
legimus : orientem fidem Rome primus Nero cruentavit. Tunc Petrus ab aliero 
cingitur, quum cruci adstringitur. Tunc Paulus civitatis Romane consequitur 
nativitalem, quum illic marlyrum renascitur generositate. Haec ubicumque legero, 
-pali disco: nec mea interest, quos sequar marlyrii magistros, sensusne an exitus - 
apostolorum. Scorpiace, cap. xv. p. 633. edit. Rigaltii. If these words of Ter- 
tullian be attentively considered, they will be found to militate strongly against 
the opinion of those who have been led to believe that all’the apostles, except 
St. John, suffered violent deaths. Tertullian is contending with the Valentini- 
ans, who, as we hinted above, denied that there was any necessity of laying 
down one’s life for Christ, and maintained that those of his servants who con- 
tinued steadfast in faith and holiness of life would obtain salvation equally 
with the martyrs. To this opinion Tertullian opposes the example of the apos- 
tles, who were known to have exposed themselves to sufferings of various. 
kinds in the cause of Christ, and not to have refused encountering even death 
[p. 83.] itself forhis sake. Now if, at that time, even the slightest rumour had 
prevailed amongst the Christians, that all the apostles of our Lord had sealed 
their testimony with their blood, this author, who appears to have been never 
backward in availing himself of vulgar report, would most assuredly have 
brought it forward on this occasion. On the contrary, however, he with more 
than ordinary caution contents himself with naming merely three of the apos- 
tles as martyrs, viz., Peter, Paul, and James. It is, therefore, fairly to be« 
presumed that he knew of no more; and if he knew of. no more, we may rest 
assured that the Christians of that age were apprized of none besides; for 
if any one had been able to add to the above list, it: must have been Tertullian, 
who was thoroughly conversant with every part of Christian history, true as 
well as feigned. Tertullian, indeed, does not attempt to conceal his ignorance 
of any other of the apostles that could be deemed martyrs. He was a man by 
no means wanting in penetration or judgment, and was fully aware that the 
Valentinians, his opponents, might reply, that only a few of the apostles suf- 
fered martyrdom,—so few, indeed, that even he himself had not been able to 
swell the list beyond three. With a view, therefore, to preclude them from 
parrying the force of his argument in this way, he adds, Nec mea interest quos 
sequar martyrti magisiros, sensusne an exitus apostolorum : words which, it must 
I think, be allowed, make strongly in favour of the point for which I contend. 
For the meaning intended to be conveyed by them is obviously this: “It ean 
‘be of no avail for you to object, that a few only of the apostles undervent 
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violent deaths. Ido not take upon me to controvert this, It is sufficient for 
me to have proved that I have the general sense of the apostles on my side, 
inasmuch as they were both ready and willing to have died for the cause of 
Christ. But few of them, indeed, were called to so severe a trial of their con- 
stancy; but there can be no doubt that it was the meaning and desire of them 
all to glorify their divine Master by their death. The general sense, then, of 
these illustrious characters I take as my guide; and, after their example, I 
desire to die for the sake of Christ, although I am aware that the deaths of the 
major part of them were different from what they had thus expected and desired.” 

Influenced by these and other considerations, I am induced to think that the 
accounts which have been handed down to us, respecting the martyrdom of our 
Saviour’s apostles, were invented subsequently to the age of Constantine the 
Great. That such accounts should have been invented, may readily be ac- 
counted for on two grounds. First, the incredible veneration in <which the 
martyrs were held;—a veneration which had been carried to a great height 
even in the earlier ages of Christianity, but which increased beyond all measure 
upon the restoration of tranquillity to the Christian commonwealth by Con- 
stantine. For when the martyrs came to be worshipped almost like gods, and 
to have all those honours paid to them which it was customary for the Greeks 
and Romans to offer to their demigods and heroes, it might of course be thought 
necessary to include the apostles within this class, lest they should appear to 
want that which was considered as the most distinguishing and infallible mark 
of sanctity and glory. Secondly, the ambiguity attached to the word martyr 
might occasion ignorant men to invent accounts of their tragical deaths, Mar- 
tyr, in the Greek language, signifies any sort of witness: but the term was 
applied by the Christians in a more eminent sense to that kind of witness, 
who placed it beyond all doubt that Christ was the centre of all his hopes, by 
sealing his testimony with his blood. The apostles are denominated, mdgrvets, 
witnesses, in the former sense, by Christ himself. Acts, i.8. And the term 
has evidently no higher import annexed to it, when applied, as it afterwards 
is, by the apostles to themselves, by way of elucidating the nature of their 
functions. Acts, ii. 32, &c. It might, however, very easily happen [p. 84.] 
that unlearned persons, not aware of this distinction, might conceive that the 
word martyr, which they found thus applied to the apostles in the writings 
of the New Testament, was to be understood in the latter sense; and in con- 
sequence thereof, hastily adopfthe opinion that they ought to be placed in the 
same class with those whom it was usual for the Christians to style, in a more 
eminent sense, martyrs. 


XVII. Churches founded by the Apostles. Amidst all the un 
certainty, however, in which the history of the apostles is in- 
volved, it appears to be placed beyond a doubt that they travel- 
led throughout the greatest part of the then known and civilized 
world, and within a short time, either by themselves, or with the 
assistance of certain of their disciples who accompanied them in 
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their travels, and shared their labours, established churches dedi- 
cated to Christ in almost all the provinces.(’) But even here we are 
precluded from giving scarcely any thing beyond this general 
statement of the fact: the great obscurity which hangs over 
nearly every part of the early history of Christianity not only 
preventing us from marking with precision the extent of the 
apostles’ progress, but also rendering it impossible for us, with 
any degree of confidence, to name any particular churches as 
founded by them, except such as are mentioned in the writings 
of the New Testament.(*) Throughout the world there is scarcely, 
not to say a nation or people, but even a city of any magnitude 
or consequence, in which the religion of Christ may be said to 
flourish, that does not ascribe the first planting of its church to 
one or other of the apostles themselves, or to some of their im- 
mediate and most intimate disciples. But no reliance whatever 
can be placed on traditions of this sort: since it has been pretty 
clearly ascertained, that the same spirit of vain glory which 
prompted ancient nations to pronounce themselves the offspring 
of the soil, or the descendants of the gods, found its way into the 
churches of Christ, and induced many of them to suppress the 
truth, and claim for themselves a more illustrious origin than in 
reality belonged to them.(*) 


(1) That the apostles should have made their way to parts of the earth which 
at that time were not civilized, nor even known, is what I should think could 
searcely be believed by any one. The weight is vast which those take on their 
shoulders, who would fain persuade us that the various accounts which carry 
the ap ‘stles to America, as well as to Sweden, Denmark, and Lapland, and 
even make them penetrate into the interior of Africa, are conformable to truth. 

(2) A list of those churches founded by the apostles, of which mention is 
made in different parts of the New Testameut, is given by Hartmann in his 
work de Rebus gestis Christianorum sub Apostolis, cap. vii. p. 107; as also by 
Fabricius, in his Lua Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, cap. v. p. 83, et seq. 

(3) Amongst the European nations, there is not one that does not pride. 
itself on being able to attribute the first foundation of its church either to one 
of the apostles, or of the seventy disciples, or to some holy personage bearing 
an apostolic commission. The Spaniards boast of having had the light of the 
gospel communicated to them by two of the apostles in person, viz. St. Paul 
and St. James the Great, as Well as by many of the seventy disciples, and of 
{p. 85.] those who were the companions of the apostles; and it would be far 
from prudent for any one who wishes to cultivate the good will of these people, 
to attempt to undeceive them in this respect. The French, with equal osten- 
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tation and pertinacity, attribute the conversion of their forefathers to the 
preaching and labours of Crescent, the disciple and companion of St. Paul, 
of Dionysius of Athens, the Areopagite, of Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and I 
know not of how many others. Throughout Italy, there is scarcely a city 
which does not pretend to have received the first rudiments of Christianity 
from either Paul or Peter; and that its first bishop was appointed by one or 
other of these. Vid. Giannone Histoire civile du Royaume de Napies, tom i. 
p. 74,75. And it would be hardly poscible, indeed I may say it would be 
altogether impossible, for any one to éscape the imputation of heresy, who 
should venture in any way to indicate his disbelief of this. Vid. Jo. Lami 
Delicie Eruditorum, tom. viii. Pref. p. xxxv, xxxvi. and tom. xi. Preefat. The 
Germans affirm that Maternus, Valerian, and many others were sent to them by 
. the apostles; and that the persons thus commissioned by St. Peter and his 
colleagues, established some considerable churches in their country. The. 
inhabitants of Britain consider St. Paul, Simeon Zelotes, Aristobulus, and 
particularly Joseph of Arimathea, as the founders of their church. That the 
former of these actually extended his travels to that island, and first preached 
the gospel there, is a fact which has been strongly contended for by many, who 
chiefly rely on the authority of a passage in the first epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians. The Russians, with the Poles and Prussians, vene- 
rate St. Andrew as the parent of their respective churches, All these things, 
and many others which I shall pass over, were considered as indisputable 
during those benighted ages, when every species of sound learning, divine as 
well as human, was overwhelmed and trodden under foot by ignorance and 
superstition. At present, however, they are regarded in a very different light ; 
and the wisest and best informed scholars give them up forthe most part as 
fictions, invented subsequently to the age of Charlemagne, by illiterate and 
designing men, who expected that by thus propagating a notion of the great 
antiquity of their several churches, they should open to themselves a source of 
profit as well as honour. Vid. Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. xxvi. 
Le Beuf, Dissertations sur l’Histoire de France, tom. i. p. 192, 193. 198; and 
others. In one particular, perhaps, as we shall presently take occasion to point 
out, this opinion may not be strictly correct; but in every other respect it 
meets with the unreserved assent of all of the present day, who prefer truth 
to the authority of antiquity ; and is expressed with much neatness and force 
of illustration, by that eminently learned French writer, Jo. Launois, in a dis- 
sertation, in which he undertakes the defence of a’ passage in Sulpitius Severus 
respecting the first martyrs of Gaul, and which is to be found in the second 
volume of his works, part i. p. 184. His words are, Media etate orta est inter 
ecclesias super antiquitate originum suarum contentio et certa quedam emulatio, 
que fecit, ut cum simplicem veritatem ultro oblatam facile proferre poterant, att 
Damianus, sategerint, ut mendacia cum labore corfingerent. Etenim dum re- 
concinnarunt pleraque primorum episcoporum acta, nunc adstipulante nominum 
similitudine, Trophimum pita Arelatensem, et Paulum Narbonensem, qui sub 
Decio venerant in Galliam, cum Trophimo et Paulo Sergio, Pauli apostoli secta- 
toribus confuderunt: nunc eadem vel alia de causa Rufum, e Macedonia Avento 
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nem, et Lazarum e Cypro Massiliam traduxerunt, nunc alios a secund vel tertto 
[p. 86.] ecclesia seculo revocarunt ad primum, eosque Petri vel Clementis disct- 
pulo et nobilibus ortos parentibus, quos sepe nominant, affirmarunt : nunc etiam 
alios constituerunt, de quibus per antique ‘traditionis testes, qui ante Caroli Magni 
tempus floruerunt, nihil licet quicquam pronuniiare. 

To the justness of this statement, so far as it goes, I most readily sub- 
scribe; but as to what is further imagined by many of the learned, that it was 
not until after the age of Charlemagne that the European churches began to 
contend with each other respecting the antiquity of their foundation, and, in 
direct violation of the truth, to refer their origin to the apostolic age, I conceive 
that it admits of some doubt. To me it appears that those preposterous at- 
tempts to carry back the origins of churches even to the times of the apostles, 
and to give them a venerable air by trumping up the most idle tales of their 
extreme antiquity, are of much older date than the age of Charles the Great: 
indeed, I have not a doubt but that this silly sort of emulation had taken pos- 
session of the minds of both the Greeks and the Latins, even so far back as 
the age of Constantine. That this opinion of mine may not have the appear- 
ance of being adopted hastily, or on insufficient grounds, I will support it by 
an example drawn from the history of Gregory of Tours, a writer of the sixth 
century ;—an example which must certainly be allowed to stand in no danger 
of suffering by a comparison with the most wonderful of any of these wondrous 
tales ; indeed, of so marvellous a complexion, as to eall for a stretch of cre- 
dulity to which I rather think but few, if any of us, are equal. The narrative 
occurs in Gregory’s book de Gloria Martyrum, eap. xii. p. 735. and is as fok 
lows; Tunc temporis a Galliis matrona quedam HMierosolymis abierat, pro devo- 
tione tantum, ut Domini et salvatoris nostri presentiam mereretur. Audivit 
autem quod beatus Johannes decollaretur : cursy illic rapido tendit, datisque mu- 
neribus supplicat percussori ul eam sanguinem defluentem colligere permitieret 
non arceri: illo autem percutiente, Matrona concham argenteam preparat, trun- 
catoque martyris capite, cruorem devota suscipit : quem diligenter in ampulla po- 
situm, patriam detulit et apud Vasalensem urbem, edificata in ejus honorem eccle- 
sia, in sancto altari collocavit. Now I will take upon me to assert, that such a 
foolish, such a mad conceit as this, in which the people of Bazadois gloried 
long before the age of Charlemagne, never entered into the brain of any monk 
subsequently to that period. For these people, we see, were willing to have it. 
believed that their church existed prior to the death of our Saviour; having, 
according to the above statement, been founded not long after the death of 
John the Baptist, by a certain devout woman on her return from Palestine, 
whither she had been induced to go by the fame of Christ’s miracles. But even 
this was not. enough: they must carry the matter still farther, and pretend that 
this pious woman actually built the church at Bazas in Guienne before Christ?s 
death, dedicated the altar therein with Christian rites, and placed on that altar 
the blood of St. John. To such an high and incredible antiquity none other 
of the Christian churches ever made pretension, except that of Jerusalem, which 
was instituted by Christ himself. The people of Bazadois, however, to my 
certain knowledge, even yet cherish this error, considering their honour as in no 
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small degree involved in the maintenance of it. Such ridiculous extravagance 
naturally reminds one of the Arcades, who anciently boasted that their race was 
older than the moon. 


XVI. The Writings of the Apostles. But the labours [p. 87.] 
of the apostles, in the cause of their divine Master, were not re- 
stricted merely to journeyings, to watchings, to the cheerful en- 
durance of deprivations and sufferings, to the communication of 
oral instruction, or to the use of such other means as promised to 
be instrumental in promoting the edification of those of their own 
age. ‘The welfare of future generations was likewise the object 
of their solicitude ; and they accordingly made it a part of their 
concern to commit to writing a code of testimony and instruc- 
tion, of which the whole human race might avail itself in all 
ages to come: the Holy Spirit, to whose influence and guidance 
- «their minds were in every respect subject, doubtless prompting 
them to the undertaking. St. Matthew with his own hand wrote 
a history of the life arid actions of Christ, as did also St. John ; 
and St. Peter and St. Paul respectively dictated. similar histories 
to St. Mark and St. Luke.(") Certain epistles, also, in which are 
comprised the leading principles of Christianity, and various 
precepts or rules of life, were addressed by St. Paul, St. James, 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. Jude, to the churches which they had 
established in different parts of the world. At no very great 
aistance of time from the age of the apostles, the Christians, with 
a view to secure to future ages a divine and perpetual standard 
of faith and action, collected these writings together into one 
volume, under the title of The New Testament, or The Canon 
of the New Testament. Neither the names of those who were 
chiefly concerned in the making of this collection, nor the exact 
tirne of its being undertaken, can be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty; nor is it at all necessary that we should be pre- 
cisely informed as to either of these particulars: it is sufficient 
for us to know that it may be proved by many strong arguments, 
that the principal parts of the New Testament had been collected 
together before the death of St. John, or at least not long after 
that event.(’) 


(J) That St. Mark wrote his history of Christ from the dictation of St. 
Peter, is a fact that stands supported by those great and highly respectable su- 
thorities, Papias, apud Eusebium Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxxix.; Irenzus, 
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adv. Hereses, lib. iii. cap. i.; Clemens Aiexandrinus, Tertullian, and others. That 
St. Luke derived the materials of his history from St. Paul, is also asserted by 
Treneus, lib. iii. cap. i.; Tertullian, contra Marcionem, lib. iv. eap. v-; and others. 
It is, therefore, not without reason that St. Paul and St. Peter are termed by 
some the original authors of the gospels of St. Luke and St. Mark. 

(2) The insidious attempt made by Toland, in his Amyntor, to undermine 
the divine origin and authority of the canon of the New Testament, gave rise to 
very warm disputes amongst the learned; and many different opinions were, in 
consequence thereof, brought forward respecting the authors of that collection, 
and the time when it was made. For which, see Jo. Ens in his Bibliotheca 
sacra, seu Diatriba de Librorum Novi Test. Canone, Amstelod. ¥710, 8vo. Jo. 
[p. 88.] Mill in his Prolegomena ad Nov. Testament. § 3. p. 23, et seq. and Jo. 
Frickius de Cura veteris Ecclesia cirea Canonem Nov. Testamenti, a small work 
of considerable erudition published at Ulm. To me it appears, that after all 
that has been brought forward on the subject, the matter remains in great 
measure undecided, The most general opinion seems to be, that the books of 
the New Testament were originally collected together by St. John: an opinion 
for which the testimony of Eusebius (Histor. Eceles. lib. iii. cap. xxiv.) is very » 
confidently quoted as an indisputable authority. But it is to be observed, that 
allowing even the- highest degree of weight to the authority of Eusebius, 
nothing farther can be collected from his words, than that St. John approved 
of the gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, and added his own to 
them by way of supplement. Concerning any of the other books of the New 
Testament, Eusebius is entirely silent. 


XIX. The Apostles’ Creed. To these writings of the apostles it 
might be proper to add that formulary of faith, which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Apostles’ Creed, if any reason- 
able grounds appeared to warrant that notion respecting its 
origin, which obtained pretty generally in the Christian world 
subsequently to the fourth century, and which is entertained by 
many even at this day, namely, that it was drawn up by the 
apostles themselves before they departed from Jerusalem on 
their mission to the Gentiles.(*} But to say nothing of the silence 
of all the most ancient writers as to this point, and equally pass- 
ing over the fact that this formulary was not uniformly adopted 
by the Christian churches, which would most undoubtedly have 
been the case, had they known it to have been dictated by such 
high authority ; omitting, moreover, to lay any stress on the 
circumstance of its having never been received or accounted as 
a part of the apostolic writings ; it is alone a sufficient refutation 
of this opinion, that we know for certain that this creed was at 
first extremely short; and that it was afterwards, by little and 
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little, extended and dilated, according as new errors from time 
to time sprang up in the Christian community.(*) No one surely 
will maintain, that we ought to regard that as a genuine formu- 
lary of faith prescribed bythe apostles, which can be proved to 
have been amplified in several respects subsequently to their 


death. [p. 89.] 


(1) See what has been with much industry collected on this subject by those 
highly respectable writers: Jo, France. Buddeus, in his Isagoge ad Theologiam, 
lib. ii, cap, ii. § ii. p. 441; and Jo. Georg. Walchius; in his Introductio in Libros 
symbolicos, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 87. 

(2) That such was the fact has been clearly demonstrated by Sir Peter King, 
in his History of the Aposiles’ Creed, with Critical Observations on its Articles, 
London, 1702, 8vo. This work was translated into Latin by Gothofred Olea- 
rius, and first printed at Leipsig, 1704, in 8vo.; a second edition was some time 
afterwards published st Basle. 


XX. Causes to which the quick propagation of Christianity must 
be ascribed. The system of discipline which the apostles,-by the 
authority and command of their divine Master, employed them- 
selves in propagating throughout the world, was not only repug- 
nant to the natural disposition and inclinations of mankind, but 
also set itself in direct opposition to the manners, the laws, and 
the opinions of all the different nations of the earth; and as for 
the persons themselves who were selected to be the propounders 
of it, they were altogether rude and unskilled in any of those 
arts by which the human mind is to be rendered docile, and 
brought to yield assent and obedience. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to account for the astonishingly rapid propagation of the 
Christian religion amongst so many different nations, part of 
them of a savage and ferocious character, and part entirely de- 
voted to licentiousness and sloth, otherwise than by receiving 
with implicit credit the accounts which are given us, by profane 
as well as sacred writers, of the miraculous gifts by which the 
apostles were distinguished; namely, that they possessed a faculty: 
of persuasion more than human, that they predicted future 
~ events, laid open the secrets of men’s hearts, held the operations 
of nature in control, enacted wonders beyond the reach of any 
human power, and lastly, were capable of transmitting these 
supernatural endowments to any on whom they thought proper 
to confer them, simply by the imposition of their hands on them, 
accompanied with prayer. Let these things be considered for a 
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monient as false, and we shall at once find how utterly out of our 
power it is to assign any rational cause that could have prevailed 
on so large a portion of mankind, within so short a period, to 
turn their backs on the allurements of pleasure, to forsake the 
religion of their ancestors, and voluntarily to embrace Christian- 
ity, at the hazard of life, fortune, honour, and every. thing else 
that could be dear to them.(’) 


(1) It is certainly a very ill-advised attempt, and a disgraceful abuse of 
talents, for any one to pretend to account for that wonderful revolution in the 
sentiments and affairs of mankind, which was thus brought about by a mere 
handful of illiterate Jews, from mere natural causes. ‘There are, however, 
several who, espousing the principles of Hobbes and others, persist in contend- 
ing that the uncommon degree of benevolence and charity towards the poor 
and the miserable, by which the early Christians were distinguished, operated - 
as a lure in bringing over great multitudes of the necessitous, and others of the 
lower class of people, to the profession of Christianity, under the expectation 
of having their wants relieved, and being enabled, through the munificence of 
others, to pass the remainder of their days in inactivity and ease. But surely 
this is a very unwarrantable sporting with reason. For if such were the motives 
by which the poor and the indigent were influenced, yet by what incentive—by 
what inducement could those be stimulated to become Christians, out of whose 
abundance the necessities of the poor and the indigent were supplied? But 
ean it be necessary to inform those who maintain this opinion, that the idle and 
slothful had no place amongst the first Christians ; and that St. Paul commands, 
“that if any would not work, neither should he eat?” 2 Thess. iii. 6, '7, 8, 9, 10. 
Can it be necessary to inform them, that the lazy, the vicious, and the sensual, 
were, by order of the apostles, to be expelled from the Christian community ? 
Can it be necessary to inform them, that every Christian family was charged 
with the maintenance of such of its own members as were in need; and that 
[p. 90.] those alone were relieved at the public expense, who had no relatives 
eapable of yielding them assistance ? 1 im. v. 3.16, &e. Equally superficial 
and futile is the reasoning of those, who would persuade us that great numbers 
were induced to embrace Christianity, on account of the infamous lives led by 
the heathen priests, and the many extravagant absurdities by which the various 
systems of paganism were characterized. Motives of this sort might indeed so 
fur influence men of sound sense and principle, as to cause them to renounce 
the religion of their ancestors: but in no shape whatever could they operate 
as inducemeuts for them to embrace a new system, which called upon them to 
restrain and mortify their natural propensities: and the profession of which 
exposed their lives, their reputation, and every thing élse that could be deemed . 
valuable by them, to the most imminent danger. Others there are who imagine 
that the virtues by which the apostles and the earliest converts to Christianity 
were so eminently distinguished, such as their continence, their contempt of 
this world’s goods, their fortitude, their patience, and the like, had that effect 
on the generality of mankind, that they were readily prevailed on to adopt 
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them as their instructors and guides in the road to salvation. Great indeed, I 
am ready to allow, is the effeet which eminent probity and virtue have on the 
minds of men: nor would I be thought to insinuate that the exemplary lives 
of the apostles had no weight with those whom they converted to a faith in 
Christ. But all of us who are acquainted with what we are ourselves, and 
what human nature is, must be well aware that, although purity of morals and 
innocence of life may excite the respect and veneration of mankind, they will 
not often produce imitation under any eircumstances,—and hardly ever, if it be 
manifest that such imitation would be attended with ignominy and danger. 
We need not be told that virtue itself, and that even of the most exalted kind, 
is commonly regarded in an unfavourable light, if it require men to renounce 
the principles and opinions in which.they were bred, to abandon their plea- 
sures, and east off habits to which they have been long attached. And cer- 
tainly nothing less than this is taught us by the examples of the apostles, who 
from the purity of their morals, are said to have overcome the world. Indeed, 
were further proof wanting, the matter is placed beyond all doubt by the 
example of the Lord and Master of the apostles himself, whose whole life ex- 
hibited one uninterrupted course of sanetity and innocence. That the pure 
and inoffensive lives led by the apostles might so far operate in favour of their 
cause, as to secure them in some degree from personal violence or injury, is 
what I ean very readily bring myself to believe: but that the strictness of their 
morals and demeanor, and their contempt of this world’s goods, should alone 
have been sufficient to cause many thousands of men to believe in that Jesus, 
who was crucified by the Romans at the instigation of the Jews, as the Saviour 
of the human race;—induce them sedulously to form themselves after the 
apostolic model ;—and finally, inspire them with the resolution to die rather 
than renounce the principles which they had thus embraced, is what I am cer- 
tain no one possessed merely of ordinary powers will ever prevail on me to 
admit. And to pass over many other things, let me only by way of conclusion 
ask, to what source or to what causes are we to ascribe that astonishing virtue 
and sanctity in the apostles, by which it is pretended to account for the una- 
nimity and eagerness displayed by such vast multitudes, in laying hold on 
Christ as the only anchor of salvation? ! 


X XI. The early Christians for the most part of low condition. 
Our opinion in regard to this point is not at all shaken by the 
arguments of those, who, after the example of Celsus, J ulian, 
Porphyry, and other ancient adversaries of Christianity, call 
upon us to recollect that the first Christian assemblies [p. 91.] 
or churches formed by the apostles consisted of men of low 
degree, of servants, labourers, artificers, and women ; In short, 
that they were wholly composed of uninformed illiterate persons, 
possessed of neither wealth nor dignity, and who were, of course, 
easily to be wrought upon and managed by any ane even of 
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very moderate abilities. For, in the first place, what they thus 
so confidently press on our attention is not a correct repre- 
sentation of the fact; since we are expressly taught in Scripture, 
that amongst those who were converted by the apostles to a 
faith in Christ were many persons of wealth, rank, and learn- 
ing.(’) And, in the next place, it is well known to every one 
who has had the least experience in human affairs, that men, 
even of the lowest class, not only inherit from nature, in com- 
mon with their superiors, the warmest attachment to life, and 
whatever may contribute to their own well-being, but are also 
in a far greater degree bigoted to, and consequently much more 
jealous over, the customs, opinions, and religious principles 
handed down to them from their ancestors, than those of intelli- 
gent and cultivated minds, who are possessed of wealth and 
authority, and fill the higher stations in life.(*) 


(1) The apostles, in their writings, prescribe rules for the conduct of the 
rich as well as the poor, for masters as well as for servants; a convincing proof, 
surely, that amongst the members of the churches planted by them were to be 
found persons of opulence and masters of families. St. Paul and St. Peter 
admonish Christian women not to study the adorning of themselves with 
pearls, with gold and silver, or with costly array. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 1 Peter, iii. 3. 
It is therefore plain, that amongst the early Christians, there must have been 
women possessed of wealth adequate to the purchase of bodily ornaments of 
greut price. St. Paul exhorts the Christians to beware of the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and also of that oriental system which was styled yvdees. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Col. ii. 8. Hence it is manifest that amongst the first converts to Christianity 
there were men of learning and philosophers, who wished to temper and 
improve, as they thought, the doctrine of our blessed Saviour, by incorporating 
wiih it the precepts of their own wisdom. For if the wise and the learned had ~ 
unanimously rejecied the Christian religion, what occasion could there have 
been for this caution? St. Paul’s remark, that amongst the members of the 
church of Corinth were not to be found many of the noble or the mighty, 
(1 Cor. i. 26.) unquestionably carries with it the plainest intimation that persons 
of*rank or power were not wholly wanting in that assembly. Indeed, lists of 
the names of various illustrious persons who embraced Christianity, in this its 
weak and infantine state, are given by Blondell, at page 235 of his work de 
Episcopis et Presbyteris; also by Wetstein, in his Preface to Origen’s Dialogue 
contra Marcionitas, p. 13. 

(2) Ignorance and fear generate and nourish superstition. By how mucl. 
the more any one’s mind is weak and unenlightened, by so much the stronger 
hold, will superstitious influence be found to have on it. With a much better 
prospect of success, therefore, if superstition stand in your way, may you 
undertake to convince ten men than one woman, or a hundred sensible and 
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well-informed people than ten of such as are ignorant and stupid. Vicious 
inclina.ion never predominates more strongly than in servants or persons of the 
lower class: and with far greater ease may you extinguish evil pro- [p. 92.] 
pensities in six hundred well-born persons of ingenuous mind, than in twenty 
servants or people of the common order. In my opinion, therefore, if the fact 
would bear out the adversaries of Christianity in what they thus so confidently 
urge, that the churches founded by the apostles were made up of men of no 
accouut, of low and illiterate characiers, servants, women, and the like, it would 
rather tend to augment than dimiui-h the reputation and glory of those divine 
teachers. 


XXIL Christ held in great estimation by the Gentiles. That the 
apostles, in accomplishing the objects of their mission, derived no 
inconsiderable assistance from the great fame of their divine 
Master, which soon spread itself far and wide, and thus preceded 
them in their journeys, admits of little or no doubt. Authors of no 
mean credit assure us that, before the departure of the apostles 
from Jerusalem, the fame of the wonders wrought by Christ in 
the land of Judea had extended itself throughout a great part 
of the world, or at least of the Roman empire, and impressed 
many with the highest estimation of his character. It is even 
said that some of the Roman emperors themselves entertained 
an honourable respect for his name, lis doctrine, and. his acts, 
Indeed, if Tertullian and some others may be credited, Tiberius, 
who was in other respects a most execrable tyrant, coneeived 
such an esteem for the character of our Lord, that it was his in- 
tention to have assigned him a place amongst the deities publicly 
worshipped by the Roman people; but that the design fell to the 
ground, in consequence of its being opposed by the senate. 
There have not, indeed, been wanting amongst the learned some 
who consider this as altogether a fabrication; but, on the other 
hand, men, by no means inferior to these in point of erudition, 
have brought forward several arguments in its support, which, 
as it appears to us, are not easily to be answered.(’) 

(1) Eusebius relates (Histor. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265.) that many 
amongst the heathens had procured images of our Saviour, and his apostles, and 
which were preserved by them in their houses with great care and reverential 
regard: a striking proof that the Gentiles had been early brought acquainted 
with the character of Christ, and held it in great respect. The Carpocratians, a 
celebrated Gnostic sect of the second century, exhibited, according to Irenzus, 
both statues and pictures of our Saviour, and said that Pilate had caused a like- 
ness to be painted of him, Lib. i. contra Hereses, cap. xxv. p. 105. edit. Massvet, 
Concerning the favourable disposition manifested by the Roman emperors 
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towards the Christian religion, there is a notable passage cited by Eusebius, 
Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. from the apology addressed by Melito 
of Sardis to Marcus Antoninus, on behalf of the Christians ; in which he intimates 
that the ancestors of the emperor had not only tolerated the Christian religion, in 
common with other systems, but had also treated it with considerable honour 
and respect. Hy wal oL meoyovol o# 7e0s Tals dhrats Sengxe(rss eviuacay, Quam 
sectam majores tui una cum ceteris religionibus coluerunt. The same authoradds, 
that Nero and Domitian were the only emperors who had ever suffered them- 
[p. 93.] selves to be so far influenced by the suggestions of wicked and malevo- 
lent advisers, as to conceive an ill opinion of the Christian religion, and favour the 
cause of its adversaries. If Melito be correct in what he thus says, that it was the 
counsel of evil disposed persons which caused Nero to prosecute the Christians, 
it should seem that John of Antioch might have some reason for stating, as he 
does, (in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 808, et seq.) that Nero, at his first accession to 
the purple, was well inclined to the cause of Christ, and favoured the Chris- 
tians. Tertullian (in Apologetic. cap. v. p. 57. ed. Havercamp.) speaks of the 
intention of Tiberius to have assigned our Savioura place amongst the deities of 
Rome, as of a thing publicly and commonly known. The cireumstance is 
repeated after him by Eusebius, Orosius, and others; all of them appearing to 
rely chiefly on the authority of Tertullian. Vid. France. Baldvin. Commentar. 
ad Edicta veterum principum Romanorum de Christianis, p. 22, 23. Alb. Fabric. 
Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, p. 221. Some of the most learned men, how- 
ever, of the present day, consider this as altogether incredible; deeming it 
imposible to reconcile such an intention, either with the disposition of Tiberius, 
or with the state of the Roman empire at that period. In what way, and to 
what extent the arguments brought forward by those who take this side of the 
question have been met and answered by men of no less learning and ingenuity 
on the opposite side, may be seen in a curious work of Theod. Haszeus, de 
Decreto Tiberti quo Christum referre voluit in Numerum Deorum, Erfurt, 1715, 
in 4to. ; as also in a French Letter of J. Christ. Iseleus, which is pregnant with 
deep erudition, and printed in the Biblioth, Germanique, tom. xxxii. p. 147. and 
tom. xxxiii. p. 12. 


XXIII. Persecution of the Christians commenced by the Jews, 
The very great and daily accelerating progress of Christianity, 
was, however, contemplated with the utmost jealousy and ap- 
prehension by the Jewish priests and rulers, who plainly per- 
ceived that if the people should be prevailed on to embrace this 
new religion, the law of Moses would no longer retain its dignity, 
and there would consequently at once be an end of their authority, 
and of the many emoluments and advantages of which they 
contrived to make it the source. They, therefore, opposed the 
doctrine of Christ with all imaginable violence and rancour; 
and availing themselves of every favourable opportunity to lay 
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hold on his apostles and their disciples, they threw them into 
prison, were they were threatened and scourged, and had every 
other species of evil heaped on them without reserve: some of 
them being even made to undergo capital punishment. Of the 
malevolence and injustice which the first teachers of Christianity 
thus experienced at the hands of the Jews, abundant testimony 
is left us on record by St. Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
The most eminent amongst those who suffered death at Jerusa- 
lem for the cause of Christ were Stephen, a very devout man, 
whom the Jews stoned; Acts, vil. 1. St. James, the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee, whom Herod Agrippa put to the sword; 
Acts, xi. 1, 2. and St. James the Just, the bishop of the church at 
Jerusalem, who was slain in a cruel manner, as is shortly noticed 
by Josephus;(*) but described more at large by Hegesippus;(*) in 
whose account, however, there are many things to which no one, 
who is in the smallest degree conversant with either Christian or 
Jewish antiquities, can by any means give credit. 

(1) Antiquit. Judaic. lib. xx. cap. viii. or, according to Havercamp’s [p. 94.] 
division, cap. ix. p. 976. 

(2) Apud. Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxiii. The exceptions which 
are, not without reason, taken by the learned to this account of Hegesippus are 
all brought into one view, and augmented with some additional observations or 
his own, by Joh. Le Clere, in his Historia Eccles. duorum primorum seculorum, 
p. 414, et. seq. Even Joh. Aug. Orsi himself, in his Ecclesiastical Hislory, a 
work of much elegance, written by him in Italian, tom. i. p. 237, et seq. 
frankly confesses that it is not possible even for the most credulous person to 
believe every thing related by Hegesippus; and pronounces the account given 
by Josephus, who represents James as having been stoned to death, as much 
more deserving of credit. For my own part, [ must decline entering into a 
discussion of the numerous difficulties which give an air of improbability to the 
narrative of Hegesippus; but since the occasion presents itself, I will just offer 
a few remarks, which may perhaps be found to throw some light on one passage 
in it, of which the learned have hitherto professed themselves utterly at a loss 
to comprehend the meaning. The Jews, according to Hegesippus, pr oposed 
this question to James the Just: ris i Ségx 77 Inca? Quodnam est ostium Jesu ? 
What is the gate or door of Jesus?—To which he is represented as answering, 
that this gate was the Saviour: «i teyt, Téroy esas réy Zorigx. Husebius ubi 
supra. Now it is truly wonderful to behold how erudition has bewildered itself in 
attempts to discover the meaning of this question. Hen. Valesius, in his notes 
on Eusebius, p. 39, says, Ostium, hoc loco est introductio, seu institutio atque 
initiatio. Ostium igitur Christi nihil est aliud quam fides in Deum Patrem, et in 
Filium, et in Spiritum Sanctum. In this explanation it should seem asif the learn- 
ed author fancied that he had given us something very great; whereas, in fact, he 
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has given us nothing; for his interpretation neither accords with the question 
of the Jews, nor with the answer of James. Admitting this notion of Valesius 
to be correct, the Jews must have meant to ask of James, What is faith in the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? But who, let me ask, can possibly attach any 
such sense to the words they are stated to have made use of—Quodnam est 
ostium Jesu? What is the Gate of Jesus? And what relation to such a ques- 
tion as the above is to be discovered in the answer of James ’—Ostium hoe est 
Servator. The Saviour is the gate. Is the Saviour then a faith in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit? Indeed it is plain that Valesius himself was by no 
means satisfied with this explanation ; for within a very few words after, we find 
him at variance with himself, and giving the passage a very different interpre- 
tation: Christi ostium, says he, est remissio peccatorum, que fit per Baptismum. 
This exposition, we see, is of quite a different nature from the one cited above, 
but yet, not at all more rational or intelligible. The Jews, according to this 
interpretation, must be understood to have asked of James—Quenam est re- 
missio peccatorum per baptismum? What is remission of gins by baptism ? 
To which he answers—Remissio peccatorum est Servator. Remission of sins is 
the Saviour. But I again repeat what I said above. This eminent scholar no 
doubt meant to throw light on this very obscure passage, and probably pleased 
himself with the notion that he had done so; but, in fact, he has done nothing 
of the kind: indeed it may be said, that he has thrown additional obscurity 
over a place already of itself sufficiently dark. In my opinion, Jo. Le Clere 
pursued a much wiser course, by ingenuously confessing his inability to 
explain this passage as it stands, and intimating a suspicion that it must have 
been some how or other corrupted. Quod quid sibi velit, says he, non intelligo, 
[p. 95.] neque enim Grecum hoc est, nec Hebraismum ullum similem comminisci 
possum. Respondet enim Jacobus, punc esse Servatorem, quasi Sig significaret 
munus aut quidpiam simile. Sed forte locus est corruptus. Histor. Eccles. duerum 
primor. Seculor. p. 416. Le Clere perceived that this passage in Hegesippus 
required correction, but he would not undertake the amendment himself. This, 
however, has been, not long since, attempted by a learned French author, who, 
in 1747, published at Paris, in 4to.°a prospectus d’une nouvelle Traduction de 
V Historien Joseph. According to this writer, p. 9. the term Sde2, which has been 
all along considered as Greek, and rendered into Latin by the word ostium or 
porta, ought in fact to be considered as an Hebraism; and the way in which 
he proposes to correct the passage in question is by substituting 4445 Torah, 
for $¥gz, or rather by changing the latter into 9¢g2. This conjecture is noticed 
by the learned editors of the Nova Eruditorum Acta at Leipsig, in their number 
for March 1750, p. 142; and they appear to consider it as a peculiarily happy 
one. Esttamen say they, una inter celeras conjectura, scita felicis ingenii filia ; 
quam calculos peritorum hominum laturam esse, nulli dubitamus. The emenda- 
tion thus offered is, I must own, entitled to every sort of praise on the seore 
of ingenuity; but, at the same time, I cannot go the length of saying that I 
deem it altogether unobjectionable, and free from doubt; since it appears to 
me in no shape to accord with the answer of James. Were we to adopt the 
ingenious correction proposed by this author, the question of the Jews would 
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be this—Quenam est lex Jesu? What is the law of Jesus?’ But what sort of 
reply to this is conveyed by the answer of James, which, according to the same 
emendation, must be translated—Lex Jesu est Servator. The law of Jesus is 
the Saviour. What sense or meaning would there be in this? or, in what way 
ean it be regarded as an answer to the question proposed? Is James trifling 
with the Jews, or does he give them the desired information? Let us leave 
this conjecture then, and seeif it may not be possible to suggest an emenda. 
tion more consentanous to the object which the Jews evidently had in view. 
Now I entirely agree in opinion with the above-mentioned learned French 
author, that, in rendering the Hebrew words made use of by the Jews in 
the questioning of James, into Greek, a mistake was made by the translator, 
whoever he might be, whether Hegesippus or another, and that the object of 
their inquiry was entirely misconceived by him. But it strikes me, that the 
error is rather to be discovered in the name *Jx7%, than in the term S¢vgz. The 
Jews manifestly had it in view to learn from James what he deemed the way 
or the gate of salvation, or, in other words, the true means of obtaining 
eternal life. I have, therefore, not the least doubt but that, speaking in their 
vernacular tongue, they made use of the term mDyw Jeschuah, salvation ; 
and that their question to James consequently was—What is in your opinion 
the gate of salvation? By what means may we arrive at eternal life? But the 
Greek translator, either through inattention, or for want of sufficient skill in 
the Hebrew language, mistaking this term for the proper name of our Saviour 
Jesus, instead of rendering the question, as he ought to have done, ris » Svgx 
wis cwrngizs; What isthe gate or door of salvation translated it, tis 4 Suga 
lacs; What is the gate of Jesus? To the question, when corrected in this way, 
nothing can be conceived more pertinent or opposite than the reply of James— 
The gate or door of salvation is our Saviour Jesus Christ: for, in fact, he answe.s 
in our Saviour’s own words, who, in John, x. 7. says of himself, E74 tui [p. 96.] 
i Sigx rév xpoSérwy; Iam the door of the sheep. Indeed the event of this 
examination tends so strongly to corroborate this conjecture of mine, that I 
rather think. it will be considered as having every probability on its side. 
“On hearing this,” (i. e. the answer of James,) continues Hegesippus, “some of 
them were prevailed on to believe in Jesus as the true Christ.” Now if the 
answer of James had that effect on the Jews, as to persuade them to believe 
that Jesus was the Christ or Messiah,—it follows of necessity that he must. 
have declared Jesus to be the author, or, in figurative language, the gate or 
the door of salvation. 


XXIV. Enmity of the foreign Jews excited against the Christians, 
Moreover, not content with thus accuniulating every possible - 
injury onsuch of the harmless disciples of Christ as were to be 
found in Palestine, the high priest and rulers of the J ews dis- 
patched legates or missionaries into all the different provinces, 
for the purpose of animating their distant brethren with similar 
sentiments of jealousy and hatred towards the Christians, and 
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stirring them up to seek for every occasion of annoying and per- 
secuting this inoffensive flock.(’) By what is recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and other ancient authorities, it appears 
that the Jews, throughout every, part of the world, discovered 
the utmost readiness in obeying this call of their spiritual in- 
structors and governors, and with one consent made it their en- 
deavour, by various calumnies and infamous machinations, to 
‘draw on the Christians the indignation and ill-will of the presi- 
dents, the magistrates, and the people at large. The chief of all 
the accusations wherewith the followers of Christ were loaded 
by the malice of these their inveterate foes, was that of their 
being enemies to the state, and conspirators against the imperial 
majesty : in proof whereof, it was alleged that they regarded one 
Jesus, a malefactor, who had been put to death by Pilate on very 
sufficient grounds, as a monarch sent down to mankind from 
above. ‘To this conduct are to be attributed the many complaints 
that we meet with in the writings of the early Christians, 
respecting the hatred and cruelty of the Jews, whom they repre- 
sent as mgre inimical and malicious in their carriage towards 
them than even the pagans themselves.(’) 


(1) Frequent. mention is made of this by the early Christian writers. See 
Justin Martyr Dial. cum Tryph. p. 51, 52, 53, 318. edit. Jebb. It is also inti- 
mated at p. 109, that the Jews forbad their people even from speaking to the 
Christians; and ai p. 138. 207, that in their schools and synagogues, the follow- 
ers of Christ were loaded by these infuriate persecutors with the direst curses 
and imprecations: a cireumstance of which we find mention also made by St. 
Jerome and others. See also Eusebius Comment. in Esaiam, cap. xviii. p. 4745 
in Montfaucon’s Nov. Collect. Patrum Grecor. tom. ii. e 


(2) See the passages collected by J. A. Fabricius, in his Lua Evangelii 


toli Orbi exoriens, cap. vi. § i. p. 121. See also Episiola Smyrnensis Ecclesie 
de Martyrio Polycarpi, § xii, xiii. tom. ii. Patr. Apostol. p. 199, 200. 


[p. 97.] XXV. Overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation. 
An effectual check, however, was given to the insatiable rancour 
_ with which the Jews thus persecuted the Christians, about the 
seventieth year from our Lord’s birth, when Divine Justice deliver- 
ed up their land, their city, and their temple, to be laid waste and 
overthrown, and even their name as a nation to be utterly blotted 
out, by the Romans under Vespasian and his son Titus. This 
tremendous scene of carnage, ruin, and devastation, which had 
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been foretold by our Saviour himself, is very particularly de- 
scribed by the historian Josephus, who was present at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and for the most part an eye-witness of 
all its attendant horrors. The cause which, beyond all others, 
may be considered as having more immediately contributed to 
bring down these heavy calamities on the Jewish nation, was the 
mal-administration of the Roman presidents, to whom the 
government of Palestine had been from time to time committed, 
and particularly of Gessius Florus, whose oppressive and vexa- 
tious conduct was every way calculated to exhaust the patience 
of this wretched and unfortunate people. Irritated and goaded 
by insults and severities, to which they saw no prospect of an’ 
end, they endeayoured to regain their former liberty ; but their 
efforts, instead of promoting the object they had in view, served 
only to accelerate their final ruin, by rendering them at one and 
the same time a prey to intestine faction and the Roman sword. In 
the course of a seven years’ war there perished of this ill-fated 
people, according to Josephus, either by fire, the sword, famine, 
pestilence, or different kinds of punishments, no less a number 
than one million three hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety. In the fourth year of this memorable contest,. 
the city of Jerusalem,was taken, after a six months’ siege, and the 
temple, contrary to the wish of the emperor Titus, consumed by fire. 
The buildings that escaped the ravages of the flames were after- 
wards pulled down and levelled with the ground. Throughout 
the whole history of the human race, we meet with but few, if 
any, instances of slaughter and devastation at all to be compared 
with this. In contemplating it, amongst various other things 
which present themselves to our notice as well deserving of 
the most serious attention, it is particularly worthy of remark 
that the Jews themselves, rather than-the Romans, must be con- 
sidered as the authors of that great and tremendous accumulation 
of evils which signalized this final desolation of the house of Israel. 

XX VI. The ten persecutions of the Christians. About two years 
before the breaking out of this war between the Romans and the 
Jews, the Christians who dwelt at Rome were made subject to 
very unjust laws, and otherwise experienced the most severe and 
iniquitous treatment at the hands of the emperor Nero. His 
example was, in this respect, pretty uniformly copied after by 
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his successors, during three centuries; although their severity 
was not always carried to the same extent: and hence the pro- 
fessors of Christianity had to endure a long series of dire afflic- 
tions, or, to use a more familiar term, persecutions, to which an 
end was not put until the time of Constantine the Great. We 
have been for ages in the habit of considering the number of 
these persecutions as decidedly fixed at ten; but the early history 
of Christianity does not appear by any means to warrant this. 
[p. 98.] If it be meant to speak merely of such persecutions as 
were particularly severe, and of general extent throughout the 
empire, they certainly did not amount to ten; if, on the contrary, 
the lesser ones, or such as may be termed provincial, are designed 
to be included, it is equally clear that they exceeded that number. 
The persons who first fixed the number at ten, certainly found 
nothing on record to authorize their doing so; but were, as it 
should seem, led away by a wish to make history in this respect, 
accommodate itself to certain passages of Scripture, in which 
they imagined it to be foretold that just so many persecutions 
would befal the Christians.(’) 


(1) The notion of the Christians suffering exactly ten persecutions under 
the different. heathen emperors, is without doubt extremely ancient, and may 
be traced back as far as to the fifth century. But notwithstanding this, I will 
venture to incur the responsibility of assuring all lovers of truth, that it is 
wholly built on popular error, without the least shadow of foundation. The 
authors.of it are indeed unknown; but thus far is certain, that they did not 
derive this opinion from what was to be met with on record, but first of all 
imbibed it from a mistaken interpretation of Scripture, and then obtruded it 
on the world as a point of history. We have good authority for stating that, 
in the fourth century, the number of Christian persecutions had not been ex- 
actly ascertained. lLactantius, in his book de Mortibus Persequutorum, enu- 
merates only six. Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, recounts the suffer- 
ings which the Christians had at various periods undergone; but he does not 
take upon him to fix the times of persecution at any determinate number. It 
may, however, in some measure be collected from what he says, that the 
church had experienced nine such seasons of adversity. Sulpitius Severus, in 
the fifth century, records the like number: but it appears that, at the time he 
wrote, the notion of ten persecutions had begun to be entertained ; for, after 
enumerating nine that were passed, he gives the Christians to understand that 
the tenth, which would be the final one, was not to be expected until the end 
of the world. Evinde, says he, tranquillis rebus pace perfruimur : neque ulterius 
persequutionem fore credimus, nist eam, quam sub fine gam seculi Antichristus 
exercebu. Eltenim sacris vocibus decem plagis mundum afficiendum pronuntiatum 
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esi; ia quum jam novem fuerint, que superest ultima eril. Histor. Sacr. lib. ik 
eap. xxxiil. p. 248, 249. ed. Clerici. Now it appears to me scarcely possible to 
conceive any thing that could more strongly support the position advanced by 
me in the commencement of this note than this passage does. The Christians 
of the fifth century, we see by it, had, from their interpretation of some pas- 
sages of Scripture, (what those passages were Sulpitius does not mention,) 
been led to entertain a belief that the Christian commonwealth was destined 
to endure ten principal calamities; but the persecutions recorded in history, 
they found, did not amount to that number. In order, therefore, to uphold 
the authority of the sacred volume, they determined that the completion of the 
predicted number of persecutions was to be looked for in the coming of Anti- 
christ, at the end of the world. But even in that same age, there appear to 
have been others of the Christians who, although they were equally confident 
in the persuasion that ten persecutions were predicted in Scripture, yet did not 
think that the afflictions to be expected from Antichrist were to be included 
in that number; and therefore endeavoured, by twisting and perverting the 
history of the Christian church previous to the time of Constantine the Great, 
to make it exhibit all ten of the calamitous periods which they conceived to be 
thus foretold in the sacred writings. For this we have the testimony of Au- 
gustine, in his work de Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. cap. lii. p. 404, 405, tom. [p. 99.] 
vii. opp. edit. Benedict. where, adverting to this subject, he declares that he 
can by no means assent to the opinion that only ten persecutions of the Chris- 
tians are foretold in Scripture : Proinde ne illud quidem temere puto esse dicen- 
dum, sive credendum, quod nonnullis visum est, vel videtur, (this opinion, there- 
fore, we see, was entertained merely by a few,) non amplius ecclesiam passuram 
perseculiones usque ad tempus Anlichrisli, quam quot jam passa est, id est, decem, 
ut undecima, eademque novissima, sit ab Antichristo. In these words Augustine 
points to the way in which the persecutions were computed, by those who 
maintained that the church had undergone ten previously to the time of Con- 
stantine, and which is similar to the modern mode of computation. With re- 
gard to its being correct or erroneous he delivers no opinion, but leaves the 
question entirely at rest. We are next put by him in possession of the par- 
ticular part of Scripture on which this notion of the ten persecutions, ante. 
cedent to the time of Constantine, was grounded. Plagas enim Egyptiorum 
quoniam decem fuerunt, antequam inde exire inciperet populus Dei, putant ad 
hunce intellectum esse referendas, ut novissima Antichristi persecutio similis vide- 
atur undecime plage, qua Aigyptii, dum hostililer sequerentur Hebreos, in mart 
rubro, populo Dei per siccum transiente, perierunt. We see here, then, the 
source from whence sprung the notion of the ten persecutions antecedent to 
the reign of Constantine; and also the reason why the opinion of Sulpitius 
was rejected, and the last persecution under Antichrist excluded from that 
number. Some silly trifling Scriptural commentators of the day had taken 
it into their heads, that the ten plagues of Egypt were to be regarded as typi- 
cal of the persecutions that the Christians were to undergo at the hands of the 
pagans; and that Pharaoh bore the representation of Antichrist: and hence 
they were led to consider it as indisputable that ten persecutions of the Chris. 
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tians must have taken place prior to the reign of Constantine ; and that the 
afflictions to be expected from Antichrist ought not to be reckoned as one of 
those ten calamitous seasons which it was predicted in Scripture should befal 
the church. It is, however, a circumstance which must, we should presume, 
inno small degree excite the reader’s astonishment, that these sagacious com- 
mentators of Holy Writ should not have perceived that this exposition neces- 
sarily implies what it is utterly beyond the reach of belief to credit, namely, 
that the Egyptians, and all those on whom the Almighty sent down the ten 
dreadful scourges mentioned in Scripture, and particularly Pharaoh, with his 
servants and soldiers, who were swallowed up in the Red Sea, were the typi- 
cal representatives of the innocent and holy Christians, who were persecuted 
by the Roman emperors. For if the ten plagues, with which God afflicted. 
the Egyptians, are to be considered as typical of the first ten persecutions of 
the church of Christ, it necessarily follows that the persons who endured 
these plagues must have been the representatives of the early Christians: and 
if the miserable overthrow and destruction of Pharaoh and his host is to be 
understood as prefigurative of the direful visitation which good men are taught 
to expect from Antichrist and his followers, we are equally constrained to 
regard the Egyptian king and his army as representatives of the faithful ad- 
herents of our Lord, who are to endure the persecuting violence of this arch 
[p.100.] adversary to the cause of Christ. Indeed, Augustine himself, although 
he entertained no doubt but that the words of Scripture had a recondite 
meaning attached to them, yet considered this interpretation as ftttile, and 
built on no solid foundation. Sed ego, says he, illa re gesta in Egypto, istas 
persecutiones prophetice significalas esse non arbitror: quamvis ab eis, qui hoc 
pulant, exquisite et ingeniose illa singula his singulis comparata videantur, non 
prophetico spiritu sed coryjectura mentis humane, que aliquando ad verum per- 
vent, aliquando fallitur. But it should seem that Augustine was not ac- 
quainted with all the arguments by which the advocates for the opinion, that 
the Christians had undergone ten persecutions, endeavoured to establish this 
point, so repugnant to all history. A principal argument of theirs, (and one 
which, to confess the truth, has something specious in it,) was drawn from the 
Apocalypse. St.John sees a harlot sitting on a terrible beast, which had 
seven heads and ten horns. Rey. xvii. 1-10. There is no question but that 
this woman represents Rome; and St. John expressly tells us, that the ten 
horns of the beast signify ten kings. Rev. xvii. 12. The same inspired writer 
adds, that these ten horns of the beast, or ten kings, should make war with 
the Lamb, that is, Christ; but that he should overcome them. v.14. This is 
the prophecy which induced the ancient Christians to maintain that ten of the 
Roman emperors, prior to Constantine, were at open enmity with the chureh ; 
and to attempt to force on us, in direct opposition to all historic evidence, the 
notion that the number of persecutions had been exactly ten. Their way of 
reasoning was this :—Since by the woman whom John saw is to be understood 
Rome, and by the ten horns ten kings, there can be no doubt but that these 
ten kings must be ten Roman emperors ; and since the wars of these ten kings 
with the Lamb, that is, Christ, unquestionably signify their endeavours, by 
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means of laws and punishments, to extirpate the Christixns, and entirely 
abolish their religion, it is evident that ten Roman emperors would oppress 
and persecute Christ in the persons of his disciples. But, said they, the suc. 
cessors of Constantine, who at present govern the Roman empire, are Chris 
tians: and it is not at all likely that their descendants should renounce the 
faith : those ten enemies of the Lamb or Christ must, therefore, have lived and 
made war on him before the reign of Constantine. Not permitting themselves 
to doubt of the accuracy of this mode of reasoning, it became at once their 
object so to manage the history of the church, previous to the reign of that 
emperor, as to make it exhibit the ten regal enemies of our Lord making war 
upon him, by ten persecutions of his faithful adherents. No one would ever 
have taken up the notion of the ten persecutions, had it not been for the ten 
plagues of Egypt recorded by Moses, and the ten horns of the beast mentioned 
by St. John. There are none who have assumed greater freedom in perverting 
ancient history than those who, without the requisite talents and information, 
have taken upon them to expound the sacred Oracles. In confirmation ot 
what I have thus advanced, I will quote merely one passage from Gerhohus 
de corrupto Ecclesie Statu, a work published by Steph. Baluzius, in the fifth 
volume of his Miscellanea, p.'77. It is not indeed older than the [p. 101.] 
twelfth century, but it nevertheless puts us in possession of what was the 
opinion of prior ages, Deinde reliqui leones a Nerone usque ad Diocletianum 
per decem universales persequutiones ita comederunt ac disperserunt gregem 
Domini, ut illa bestia decem cornibus terribilis Danieli preostensa jam singulis 
cornibus in singulis persecutionibus debachata, et sanguine sanciorum satiata si, 
ultra quam dici possit. There were some, however, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing words of Gerhohus, who were of opinion that by the ten horns of the 
beast, we ought rather to understand the ten years of the Diocletian perse- 
eution: Et quia ultima persequutione, Diocletiano et Maximiano tyrannizantibus, 
decem annis vexata est ecclesia, sive in decem universalibus persecutionibus, sive in 
decem annis ullime persecutionis intelligas decem cornua crudelis bestia, Romani 
videlicet imperii, gratanter accipe humiliationem ex tunc illius bestia, ita ut fo- 
enum quasi bos comedens et presepe Domini sui agnoscens rore celi tincta sit, 
baptizato videlicet Constantino imperatore. 


’ XXVIII. Causes of these persecutions. As the Romans allowed 
to every citizen the free exercise of his own reason and judge- 
ment in regard to matters of a divine nature, and never molested 
the Jews on account of their religion, it has afforded grounds for 
surprise to many that they should have discovered a temper so 
inhuman and implacable in their carriage towards the Christians, 
a set of men of the most harmless inoffensive character, who never 
harboured in their minds a wish or thought inimical to the wel- 
fare of the state.(’) But it is not very difficult to account for this, 
The Romans, it is true, extended their toleration to every kind of 
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religion, from whence no danger to the public safety was to be 
apprehended ; but, at the same time, they would not endure that 
any one should deride or attempt to explode the religion of the 
state, or that which had the support of the laws: for there 
existed between the government and religion of the Romans such 
an intimate connection and dependence on each other, that who- 
éver attacked or endeavoured to undermine the latter, could not 
of nécessity appear to them otherwise than as hostile to the 
former, and inimical to the dignity of the state. On this account 
all such of the Jews as livéd intermixed amongst the Romans, 
were particularly cautious in whatever they said or did, to avoid 
every thing which could be eonstrued into a reflection on the 
religion or gods of the commonwealth. But the conduct of 
the Christians was directly the reverse of this: for, laying 
aside every sort of fear, they strenuously endeavoured to make 
the Romans renounce their vain and silly superstitions, and 
were continually urging the citizens to give up and abolish 
those sacred rites, on the observance of which, as we above 
remarked, the welfare and dignity of the commonwealth were 
thought so much to depend. Under these circumstances, it 
could not well otherwise happen but that the Christians, although 
they intended no ill whatever to the state, yet should come to be 
Jooked upon and treated as enemies of the Roman government. 

(1) As every thing which ean tend to excite suspicion or doubt in the minds 
of the ignorant, respecting the divine origin of the Christian religion, is eagerly 
caught at by those ef the present day who undertake to disprove i, it is not 
to be wondered at that they should endeavour to avail themselves of the anti- 
[p. 102.] pathy of the Romans to Christianity, in order to throw a shade over 
its excellence, and discredit its authority. The wisest people, say they, that 
ever existed upon the face of the earth,—a people im the highest degree distin 
guished for their humanity, and who were never known in any other instance 
to molest any mortal whatever on aecount of his religion, yet pronounced 
Christianity to be incompatible with the public welfare, and refused it tole- 
ration. It will therefore not admit of a doubt, but that there must have been 
something vicious and highly censurable im the conduct and character of the 
early Christians, which, if not repressed, threatened eminently to endanger the 
prosperity and safety of the commonwealth. But as nothing can be more ilk 
founded than these surmises, they serve only to expose the ignoranee of those 
by whom they are suggested, and to betray their utter want of acquaintance 
with the ancient Roman history. 


XXVIII. Causes of these persecutions. It yielded a still further 
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ground for offence, that the Christians did not content themselves 
with entering the lists against the religion of the Romans only, 
but also boldly asserted the falsehood and insufficiency of every 
other religious system in the world; and contended that eternal 
salvation was to be obtained in no other way than by laying. 
hold on Christ. For the inference which the Romans drew from 
this was, that the members of this sect were not only immea- 
surably arrogant and supercilious in their pretensions, but were 
also filled with hatred towards all those who differed from them 
in opinion, and were consequently to be regarded as persons 
likely to sow amongst the people the most inveterate discord, 
and to occasion disturbances of a very serious nature to the state. 
For it was of old recognised as a maxim of civil polity, that a 
sect which not only believes those of every other persuasion to 
be in the wrong, but also considers every other species of reli- 
gious culture, except that which its own tenets prescribe, as im- 
pious and offensive in the sight of heaven, is ever prone to excite 
public commotions, and give annoyance to those who do not 
belong to it. And I have no doubt but that we ought to under- 
stand Tacitus as intending to reproach the Christians with che- 
rishing a disposition of this sort, when he represents them as 
odii generis humani convictos : and in like manner, Suetonius, when 
he attributes to them maleficam superstitionem.(’) - 


(1) Tacitus, Annal. lib. xv. cap. xxxy. Suctonius in Nerone, cap. xvi. Some 
very eminent men have imagined that these historians did not properly distin. 
guish between Jews and Christians, but hastily ascribed to the latter the same 
hostile odium adversus omnes alios, which was not without reason attributed to 
the former, But it should seem to have escaped those who entertain this opi- 
nion, that Tacitus and Suetonius are, in the passages above referred to, evi- 
dently speaking of a crime peculiar to the Christians —a crime of so heinous 
a nature as to deserve capital punishment. Whatever there might be in the 
Jews of the humani generis odium, it is certain that it did not appear to the 
Romans in this highly criminal light, or of such a dangerous nature as to be 
termed exitiabilis superstitio, which is the expression made use of by Tacitus 
in regard to the Christians, since they were freely permitted to take up their 
abode, and openly to exercise their religion in any part of the empire. It may 
also be noticed, that Suetonius expressly terms the religion of the Christians 
nova superstitio, a modern superstition; by which he clearly distinguishes them 
from the Jews, whose religion was well known to be of no recent origin. 


XXIX,. Causes of these persecutions. Whilst these [p- 103.] 


as 
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considerations had the effect of stirring up the emperors, the sen- 
ate, the presidents, and the magistrates, to endeavour, as far as in 


them lay, to arrest the progress of Christianity, by means of the 
most rigorous laws and punishments; there were others which 
operated no less powerfully on the people, and particularly on the 
pagan priesthood, so as to cause them to require of their gover- 
nors and magistrates, with an importunity approaching even to 
violence, that the Christians, wherever they could be found, 
should be put to death: and it not unfrequently happened that, 
by their clamours and threats, they extorted a compliance with 
their demands, even from those who would never otherwise have 
been prevailed on to imbrue their hands in the blood of the just. 
The Jews were possessed of a splendid temple; the ceremonies 
attending their religious rites were grand and magnificent; they 
offered up sacrifices, and had a supreme pontiff, with a numerous 
priesthood; and their mode of worship was, in several other re- 
spects, of a showy and an attractive nature: hence the Jewish 
religion appeared to the heathens as differing in no very material 
degree from those of other nations; and the God of the Hebrews 
was looked upon by them as the provincial deity, who had the 
immediate and especial care and governance of that particular 
people. But the Christian mode of worship was accompanied 
with none of those appendages which constituted the apparent 
affinity between the Jewish religion and those of other nations: 
ignorant men, therefore, like the pagan multitude, who imagined 
that the worship acceptable to the gods consisted in the obser- 
vance of ceremonies and festivals, and the offering up of victims, 
at once concluded that the Christians paid no sort of homage to 
Heaven, and consequently believed neither in a Supreme Being, 
nor a Providence. When the minds of the people at large had 
received an impression of this sort, it could scarcely happen but 
that the most virulent rage for persecution should ensue: for it 
was inculcated no less strongly by the Roman laws than by those 
of other states, that men who disbelieved the existence of the 
gods, ought to fe regarded as pests of the human race, the tole- 
ration of whom might endanger the state, and be productive of 
the highest detriment to the best interests of society. 


XXX. Causes of these persecutions. But this was not all. At 
tached to the service of that host of deities which the Romans 
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worshipped, both in public and private, there was an immense 
number of priests, augurs, soothsayers, and ministers of inferior 
order, who not only derived from it the means of living at their 
ease, with every luxury at command, but were also, from the 
sacred nature of the functions with which they were invested, 
sure to stand high in the estimation of the people, and to possess 
no inconsiderable degree of influence over them. When all these 
perceived that it was highly probable, or rather felt it to be 
morally certain, that if once the Christian religion should become 
predominant with the public, there would immediately be an 
end to all the emoluments, honours, and advantages, which they 
then enjoyed; a regard for their own interests naturally prompted 
them to endeavour, by every means in their power, to lessen 
the credit of the Christians, and to render them obnoxious to 
the people and the magistrates. Associated with these in their 
efforts to put down Christianity, there was an innumerable mul- 
titude of persons of various other descriptions, to whom the 
public superstitions were a source of no small profit; such as 
merchants who supplied the worshippers with frankincense and 
victims, and other requisites for sacrifice, architects, [p. 104.] 
vintners, gold and silver smiths, carpenters, statuaries, sculptors, 
players on the flute, harpers, and others; to all of whom the hea- 
then polytheism, with its numerous temples, and long train of 
priests, and ministers, and ceremonies, and festivals, was a pyiu- 
cipal source of affluence and prosperity.(’) ; 


(1) Acts, xix. 24. An idea of the vast detriment which the interests of these 
priests and merchants experienced from the rapid spread of Christianity, may 
be collected from this one passage in Pliny’s epistles, lib. x. epist. 97. p. 458. 
Satis constat prope jam desolata templa capisse celebrari—passimque venire vic- 
timas, quarum adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. 


XXXI. Calumnies propagated respecting the Christians. From 
the enmity of the Jews, and of personslike these, proceeded those 
horrible calumnies, with which it is well known that the character 
of the first Christians was very generally aspersed, and which 
occasioned them to be considered by the magistrates and the 
people at large as entirely undeserving either of benevolence or 
pity. Nor isit at all to be wondered at that the slanders to which 
we allude should, until they were refuted, have been productive 
of this effect ; for the crimes thus falsely imputed to the Christians 
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were of the foulest and most disgusting complexion. Amongst 
other heinous offences whereof they were accused, it was asserted 
that even their solemn religious assemblies were polluted by the 
commission of the most detestable of crimes: that in the place of 
the Deity they worshipped an ass; that they paid divine honours 
to their priests,* in a way in which it would be an unpardonable 
violation of decency even to name ; that they were active in pro- 
moting sedition, and desirous of bringing about revolutions in the 
state’) And with so much art and address were these malig- 
nant falsehoods framed and supported, that they obtained credit 
even with those who filled the highest stations in the government. 
But what contributed as much as anything to inflame the passions 
of the lower orders, and stir them up to acts of revenge, was 
the malicious artifice of their priests, in attributing every thing 
which could be regarded in the light of a national or general 
affliction, to the toleration of the Christian religion: for whether 
it were war, or tempest, or pestilence, or any other species of 
ealamity which befel the public, they equally availed them- 
selves of it, and assiduously inculcated on the minds of the 
people that such was the method in which the gods avenged . 
themselves of the insults offered them by the Christians. In- 
structed thus from what they deemed infallible authority, that 
such was the origin and cause of their sufferings, the credulous 
toultitude thought of nothing but revenge, and demanded of 
their magistrates, with the most imperious clamour, the extirpa- 
tion of a sect so utterly hateful and pernicious.(’) 

(1) The reader who wishes to pursue this topic further, may consult a work, 
written by Christ. Kortholt, expressly on the subject of these calumnies, and 
entituled, Paganus Obtrectator, seu de Calumniis Gentilium in Christianos, 
Kilon. 1698, in 4to.; as also the treatise of Jo. Jac. Hullric, de Calumniis 
Gentilium in Christianos, Tigur. 1744, in 8vo.: the materials for both of which 
were drawn from the Apologies of the early Christians, and other ancient au- 
thorities. 

(2) See Arnobius adversus Gentes, and also the various other writers of the 


first ages, who came forward on behalf of the Christians, and defended them 
against all these malignant aspersions of their adversaries. 


fp. 105.] XXXII. Martyrs and confessors. Those belonging to 
the Christian commonwealth who, during this critical situation 


* The original Latin is: Et pudenda sacerdotum suorum divinis honoribus affi- 
cere.— Editor 
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of its affairs, fell victims to their piety, and whose constancy 
in the cause of their divine Master even death itself under a 
variety of terrific forms had not been able to shake,(') were 
thenceforward denominated martyrs: an appellation borrowed 
from the sacred writings, Heb. xi, 39. xii. i, and emphatically 
applied to these illustrious wetwesses of the divinity of the 
Christian religion, in consequence of their having sealed their 
testimony with their blood. Those who had never been called 
upon to give this last severe proof of their faith and sincerity, 
but had nevertheless, at the peril of their lives, and with the 
hazard of honour, fortune, and every other wordly conside- 
ration, made open profession of their belief in Christ in the face 
of the heathen tribunals, were distinguished by the title ot 
confessors. The authority and respect which holy men of either 
of these descriptions enjoyed amongst their brethren during 
life, and the veneration in which their memory was afterwards 
held by the Christians of their own age, were such as almost 
surpass belief(*) As time advanced, this reverence for the 
characters of both martyrs and confessors increased; and being 
seconded by various opinions respecting these victims of perse- 
cution, of an inspiriting nature indeed, but which appear to have 
been by far too hastily adopted, it had the effect of stimulating 
others to make equal sacrifices in the cause of Christ, and for 
his sake to encounter the hazard of a cruel and ignominious 
death with the utmost readiness and fortitude, and to meet 
this most severe of human punishments in all its terrors, without 
the least reluctance or dismay. By degrees, however, it de- 
generated into a pernicious kind of superstition, and becoming 
a source of corruptions in the true religion, was eventually 
productive of no small detriment to the interests of Christianity. 


(1) Respecting the various kinds of punishment and suffering which the 
martyrs were made to undergo, the reader may consult a most elegantly printed 
little work of Ant. Gallonius, the last edition of which is that of Antwerp, 
1668, 12mo. A work on the same subject was also published by Casp. Sagitta- 
rius at Jena, in 1673, in 4to. But in both of these works there is much that 
cannot be relied upon; for as to those accounts which have come down to us 
under the title of Acta Martyrum, or “ the Acts of the Martyrs,” their authority 
is certainly for the most part of a very questionable nature : indeed, speaking 
generally, it might be coming nearer to the truth, perhaps, were we to say that 
they are entitled to no sort of credit whatever. 
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(2) Both martyrs and confessors were looked upon as being full of the 
Holy Spirit, and as acting under an immediate divine inspiration. Whatever 
they said, therefore, was considered as proceeding from the oracles of God; 
whatever, during their imprisonment, they required or wished to have done, 
was regarded in the light of a divine command—to disobey which would be 
the very height of impiety; and whatever they did was accounted as nothing 
less than the act of God himself, with whose Spirit they were conceived to be 
filled. Whatever might have been the sins and offences of the martyrs, it was 
imagined that they were all atoned for and washed away by their own blood, 
not by that of Christ. (Vid. Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. iv. p. 596.) Be- 
ing thus restored to a state of absolute purity and innocence, it was conceived 
that they were taken directly up into heaven, and admitted to a share in the 
divine councils and administration ; that they sat as judges with God, enjoying 
the highest marks of his favour, and possessing influence sufficient to obtain 
from him whatever they might make the object of their prayers. Annual fes- 
tivals were appointed in commemoration of their deaths, their characters were 
made the theme of public eulogies, monuments were charged with transmitting 
of their names and acts to posterity, and various other distinguished honours 
were paid to their memories. Those who had acquired the title of confessors 
were maintained at the public expense, and were on every occasion treated 
with the utmost reverence. The interests and concerns of the different reli- 
gious assemblies to which they belonged were, for the most part, consigned to 
their care and management;—insomuch, indeed, that they might almost be 
termed the very souls of their respective churehes. Whenever the office of 
bishop or presbyter became vacant, they were called to it as a matter of right, 
in preference to every one else, although there might be others superior to 
them in point of talents and abilities. Out of the exceedingly high opinion . 
that was entertained of the sanctity and exalted character of the martyrs, at 
length sprung up the notion that their reliques possessed a divine virtue, 
[p. 106.] efficacious in counteracting or remedying any ills to which either our 
souls or bodies may be exposed. From the same source arose the practice of 
imploring their assistance and intercession in cases of doubt or adversity, as 
also that of erecting statues to their memory, and paying to these images 
divine worship ; in fine, to such an height of vicious excess was this veneration 
for the martyrs carried, that the Christians came at last 10 manifest their reve- 
rence for these champions of the faith by honours nearly similar to those 
which the heathens of old were accustomed to pay to their demi-gods and 
heroes. 

o 


XXXIII. Multitude of martyrs. That the number of those 
who suffered death in the cause of Christ, during the different 
persecutions to which the church was exposed for upwards of 
three centuries, so far from being small, was, on the contrary, 
very considerable, is a fact that stands supported by the weigh- 
tiest and most positive evidence. There can, however, at the 
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same time, be no doubt but that many of those whose names 
are to be found in the immense army of martyrs, which both 
the Greek and Roman churches laud and worship, might with 
very great propriety be struck out of the list. To be at once 
convinced of this, we need only be apprised that the governors 
and magistrates did not direct their severity promiscuously 
against the great body of Christians at large, but selected as 
objects of capital punishment merely such of them as filled the 
office of bishop or presbyter, or held some other station of 
rank and consequence in the church, or who had displayed a 
more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, or were distinguished for their wealth and dignity.(') As 
for those of a lower order in the church, or of an inferior condi- 
tion in life, although they might be occasionally imprisoned and 
called to an account, they were, for the most part, considered by 
the civil power as beneath notice, and might, without any danger 
to themselves, be present at the last sad scene of their brethren’s 
sufferings. Whenever, therefore, a Christian of either of the des- 
criptions above noticed was thrown into prison, the deacons and 
Christians of common rank found nothing to prevent them from 
visiting him, and otherwise ministering, as far as in them lay, to 
his assistance and comfort, or finally from accompanying him, 
after his condemnation, to the place of punishment.(’) 


(1) Polycarp. Martyrium, § xii. Acia Fructuosi, in Ruinarti Actis Martyrum 
sinceris, p. 219. Cypriani, Epist. y. xiv. p. 10. 23. edit. Benedict. et plur. al. 

(2) Lucian. in Peregrin. tom. ji. opp. p. 566. edit. Grevii. Cypriani Epist. ii 
iv. p. 8,9. If this statement of the fact be allowed to have its due weight, it 
must, I think, operate considerably towards placing the celebrated controversy 
respecting the number of martyrs in a proper light, and thus be highly instru- 
mental in bringing it to a conclusion. That but few, comparatively speaking, 
“suffered death for the cause of Christ, was, as is well known, a favourite posi- 
tion with the famous Hen. Dodwell, a man eminent for his learning and exten- 
sive reading, but, as it should seem, headstrong, and apt to run into extremes, 
The arguments by which he endeavoured to establish it are to be found in the 
eleventh of his Dissertationes Cyprianice. ‘This opinion has also been em- 
braced by many other celebrated literary characters, though not on the same 
grounds. On the other hand, there are several authors who have entered the 
lists on the opposite side, strenuously and at much length maintaining that the 
number of the martyrs was very great. Of these, Theod. Ruinart may be 
considered as taking the lead, in his Preface to the Acta Martyrum sincera et 
selecia. By abating somewhat on either side of the question, we might probably 
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[p. 107.] arrive pretty near the truth. Were Dodwell’s position to be so far mo- 
dified, as to assert merely that the number of martyrs was considerably less than 
is commonly supposed, it must command the ready assent of every one who, 
in making up his mind on the subject, has not suffered his judgment to be 
misled by popular traditions and idle stories, such as for the most part consti- 
tute what are termed the Acts of the Martyrs, but formed his opinion from the 
evidence contained in monuments of indisputable credit. On the other hand, 
it should seem that the adversaries of Dodwell might be very well able to 
substantiate their argument, could they be prevailed on to. reduce it simply to 
this, that the number of the martyrs was certainly much greater than Dodwell 
could ever be brought to allow. 


XXXIV. The Neronian persecution. Foremost in the rank of 
those emperors, on whom the church looks back with horror as 
her persecutors, stands Nero, a prince whose conduct towards the 
Christians admits of no palhateon but was to the last degree un- 
principled and inhuman. ‘The dreadful persecution which took 
place by order of this tyrant, commenced at Rome about the ° 
middle of November, in the year of our Lord 64.(*) As a pre- 
text for his cruelty, Nero did not, according to Tacitus,(*) bring 
forward any accusation against the Christians on account of their 
religion, but imputed to them the commission of a most heinous 
crime against the public. For having himself, by way of sport, 
caused some houses to be set on fire, and thus kindled a con- 
flagration, by which great part of the city of Rome was destroyed, 
he, in order to divert the tide of popular indignation from its 
proper channel, denounced the Christians as the authors of this 
public ety, and displayed the utmost eagerness in directing 
against them all the vengeance of ‘the state ; putting them to 
death without mercy, and even making a jest ae their torments. 
Amongst other horrible cruelties exercised on them by his com- 
mand, they were wrapped in pitched garments, and, being 
fastened to stakes, were lighted ip as torches to dispel the dark- 
ness of the night; their punishment being thus made to bear 
somewhat of an analogy to the crime whereof they were accused. 
According to some ancient authorities, both St. Peter and St, 
Paul suffered martyrdom under this first persecution ; the former 
being crucified invertedly ; the latter beheaded : but this has been 
much questioned by subsequent writers, who find a difficulty in 
reconciling it with chronology.) Of any of the other victims 
of Nero’s cruelty no memorial is left us whatever; none even of 
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their names having escaped the obliterating hand of time: for as te 
what is told us by the people of Milan, as well as those of Lucca, 
Pisa, Aquileia, Ravenna, and other cities of Italy and Spain, about 
their patron saints having been put to death under the Neronian 
* persecution, it can obtain but little credit with any one of the 
least. intelligence, since it stands altogether unsupported by any 
evidence of weight or authority. Clement of Alexandria’says, 
that St. Peter's wife was slain before her husband ;(‘) but even 
this is by no means certain. This dreadful persecution ceased 
but with the death of Nero, The empire, it is well known, was 
not delivered from the tyranny of this monster until the year 68, 
when he put an end to his own life: it appears, therefore, that 
the Christians must, in this first instance, have been exposed to 
every species of insult and outrage, under sanction of the imperial 
authority, for a period of no less than four years. 


(1) This has been clearly proved by Al. de Vignoles, in two dissertations 
de Causa et Initio Persequutionis Neroniane, which are to be found in Masson’s 
Histoire critique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74. 117. and tom. ix. 
p. 172. 186. See also Nicol. Toinard. ad Lactant. de Mortibus Persequutorum, 
p. 398. ed. Du Fresnoy. | 

(2) Annai. lib. xv. cap. xxxviii. [p. 108.] 

(3) Tillemont. Histoire des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 564. Phil. Baratier, de 
Successione Romanor. Pontificum, eap. v. p. 60. 

(4) Stromat. lib. vii. p. 869. ed. Potter. 


XX XY. Limits of the Neronian persecution, Ancient authors 
leave us in much doubt as to the extent of this persecution; so 
that we cannot well say whether Nero made it his object to extir- 
pate the Christians from every part of the empire, or whether his 
severity was limited so as for it to fall merely by way of punish- 
ment on those who, from their residence at Rome, might be con- 
sidered as immediately implicated in the crime of setting fire to 
the city. Hence it has arisen that although the learned in 
general favour the former opinion, yet we meet with several very 
eminent men who propend towards the latter. Those who will 
be at the pains to compare the arguments that are urged on both 
sides must at once perceive that there is no possibility of setting 
the question so completely at rest, as to leave no room for hesita- 
tion or doubt on the subject; since if the famous Spanish inscrip- 
tion, which there is every reason to consider as a forgery, be 
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rejected, there is nothing like positive testimony to be brought 
forward by either party. The weight of probability, however, 
as well as of argument, is certainly in favour of the more common 
opinion of the two.(’) 


(1) According to Lactantius, (Institut. Divinar. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 578. ed. 
Walch.) a collection of all the edicts, published by the different emperors 
against the Christians, was formerly got together by one Domitius, a cele- 
brated Roman lawyer, and given to the public in a work of his, de Officio Pro- 
consulis.. If this book were now extant, it would throw considerable light on 
the general history of the afflictions and calamities to which the early Chris 
tians were exposed, and enable us at once to determine this question respcct- 
ing the extent of the Neronian persecution. But since this work has been for 
along time lost beyond the hope of recovery, we have no where now to seek 
for illustration as to many points, except in conjecture. The first writer that 
I know of, who took upon him to controvert the commonly received opinion 
respecting the persecution of the Christians by Nero, was that most emi- 
nently learned and ingenious civilian France. Balduin, who, in his Comment. ad 
Edicta Imperatorum in Christianos, p. 27, 28, edit. Gundling. maintains that 
no laws were enacted against the Christians before the time of Trajan ; which, 
if it could be by any means ascertained for, a fact, must at once place it beyond 
all doubt that Nero’s severity was directed merely against the Christians of 
Rome. Next to him may be reckoned Jo. Launois, who, in the dissertation 
which he published in defence of a passage in Sulpitius Severus, respecting the 
first martyrs of Gaul, } i. p. 139, 140. tom. ii. p. i. opp. by way of supporting 
the opinion there given concerning the first introduction and progress of Chris- 
tianity in that country, denies that the Neronian persecution extended itself 
to the provinces. Nearer to our own times, this opin/on has been still more 
ably and at large defended by Hen. Dodwell, in the eleventh of his Disserta- 
tiones Cyprianice, § xiii. p. 59.; and many others, who have since exerted 
themselves in purging ecclesiastical history of its fables and absurdities, have 
followed pretty nearly in the same path. Of all the arguments which the 
writers on this side of the question bring forward, the principal and most 
cogent one is that which they deduce from the cause which, it is acknowledged 
[{p. 109.] on all hands, gave rise to this persecution. Nero, say they, did not 
deliver over the Christians to punishment on account of their religion, but in 
‘consequence of the crime which he falsely imputed to them of setting fire to 
the city. But it could never be objected to those of the Christians who lived 
m distant provinces, and had no connection with Rome, that they had any 
share in an offence like this; and therefore it is most reasonable to conclude 
that the vengeance of the public was in no shape directed against them. As 
to any other reasons that have been adduced in support of this opinion, I feel 
no hesitation in saying that they are such as have but little weight or cer. 
tainty in them, and are very easily to be refuted. And even in regard to that 
argument which I have just noticed as being the principal one that is brought 
forward on this side of the question, so far is it from appearing to me at all 
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conclusive, that I rather think those on the opposite side might with equal 
propriety give a turn to it in their own favour. For it is incredible, they might 
urge, that the tyrant should permit the brethren and associates of men, who 
were the reputed authors of so great a calamity at Rome, to continue unmo- 
lested, though living at a distance. The public might very naturally feel ap. 
prehensive that the Christians in the different provinces were actuated by simi- 
lar views, and meditated the same attempts as were imputed to those at Rome f 
and it was, therefore, no more than what the common safety appeared to de- 
mand, that the emperor should direct his severity generally against the whole 
body of those who professed a religion so darfgerous and pregnant with des- 
truction. The arguments of those who maintain that the Neronian perse- 
cution extended throughout the whole of the empire, possess greater force 
than those which are adduced on the opposite side; yet they are not so deter- 
minate, but that there are some exceptions which may very properly be taken 
to them, Lactantius, (de Mortibus Persequutor, ¢. 2,) it is urged, says, that it 
was superstition, or a regard for the religion of his ancestors, which prompted 
Nero ad excidendum celeste templum prosilire. But to this the advocates for 
the opposite opinion may well object, that surely, as to this point, more reli- 
ance is to be placed on the testimony of Tacitus, who was a more ancient 
writer than Lactantius, and doubtless by far better acquainted with Roman 
affairs than he could possibly be. And indeed this superiority in the testimony 
of Tacitus over that of Lactantius was long since contended for by Alphons. 
de Vignoles, in an admirable dissertation, which is to be found in Masson’s 
Histoire critique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. ix. p. 172. An inscription 
is next brought forward, which it is pretended was found somewhere in Por- 
tugal or Spain, and of which a copy (after Schott and Metellus) is given by 
Gruter, in his Inscription. Romanar. Corpus, tom. 1. p. ecxxxviii. n. 9. Its 
purport is to extol Nero, in the first place, on account of his freeing the pro- 
vince from robbers; and, in the next place, ob eandem provinciam his qui novam 
generi humano superstitionem inculcabant purgatam. Now if this inscription 
had come to light through a channel that admitted of no suspicion, it must at 
once be received as a proof that Nero’s persecution of the Christians extended 
itself to the provinces: for it is clear from a passage in Suetonius, (in Nerone, 
cap. xvi.) that nova superstitio, “ the new or modern superstition,” was the title 
by which the Romans were accustomed to refer to the Christian religion. But 
Scaliger and other great men after him have entertained considerable doubts 
as to the authenticity and authority of this monument, and, in my opinion, not 
without ample reason: for J may, without danger of contradiction from any, 
even of the most Jearned and intelligent of the Spanish writers themselves, 
state it for a fact that no Spaniard or Portuguese ever had the least glimpse 
of it. But had any thing like a genuine inscription of this nature ever been 
discovered, there can be no doubt that it would have been preserved with the 
utmost care, as a thing of the highest value and importance. I pass over the 
various other arguments on this side, which any one who may be inclined to 
examine them will find in the Preface to Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum sincera, 
j iii, and will only, by way of conelnsion, remark that in my opinion there is 
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nothing which makes more strongly in favour of the general notion respecting 
[p. 110.] the Neronian persecution, than the disputation of Tertullian with 
those who endeavoured to disguise their own malice towards the Christians 
under the cloak of the imperial edicts. For at the time when Tertullian wrote 
his Apology, that is, towards the end of the second eentury, and before the 
emperor Severus had enacted any new laws against the Christians, the Roman 
magistrates were accustomed to reply to any who might come forward on be- 
half of the Christians, that in this respect nothing was left to their discretion ; 
for that however desirous they might feel to spare these unfortunate people, 
it was impossible for them t@ do so, since the laws were peremptory to the 
contrary. Postremo, says Tertullian, (in Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46. edit. Haver- 
camp.) legum obstruitur auctoritas adversus veritatem, ut aut nihil dicatur re- 
tractandum esse post leges, aut ingralis necessitas obsequit preferatur verilati. 
This pretence Tertullian attacks with great eloquence, and exposes its weak- 
ness and fallacy by various arguments, of which the following is not one of 
the least forcible—Those laws to which ye refer, as not permitting you to 
suffer the Christians to exist, were enacted by princes whose cruelty, impiety 
and mad fury, ye cannot but regard with detestation, namely, by those mon- 
sters of the human race, the emperors Nero and Domitian. Their sueccssors 
in the government of the empire have all been too deeply impressed with the 
sentiments of justice and benevolence, to follow their example. Trajan re- 
voked these laws in part, and others have suffered them to fall altogether into 
neglect. Doth it become you then, I would ask, you to whom we are taught 
to look up as to men distinguished for wisdom and juridical sagacity, to keep, 
alive and enforce laws which had for their authors the most unprincipled of 
mortals? Quales ergo leges iste, quas adversus nos solt exequuntur (exequi is 
used by Tertullian in the same sense as ferre or sancire) impii, injusti, turpes, 
vani, dementes : quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus est, vetando inquiri Christi 
anos: (the laws of Nero and Domitian must of course, therefore, have directed 
that the Christians should be prosecuted:) quas nullus Hadrianus, quanguam 
curiositatum omnium explorator, nullus Vespasianus, quanquam Judeorum de 
bellator, nullus Pius, nullus Verus impressit.—Now if this statement of Ter- 
tullian be deserving of credit, and there is certainly no reason whatever to 
suspect its accuracy, there can be no doubt but that Nero as well as Domitian 
promulgated edicts against the Christians; and if such edicts were promul- 
gated, not a question can remain of their having been carried into effect 
throughout all the provinces. There are some other things which might be 
pointed out, in addition to what I have thus noticed; but, to confess the truth, 
it appears to me that nothing’of any moment would thereby be added to the 
evidence already adduced, 


XXXVI. Domitian’s persecution. The persecution of the Chris- 
tians, which had ceased on the death of Nero, was, towards the 
end of the first century, revived by the emperor Domitian, who, 
taking, as it should seem, the cruelty of the former for his model, 
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began about the year 94 or 95 to afflict the church of Christ 
afresh. As to the immediate cause of this second persecution, 
we have no express testimony on record: but if what Eusebius 
reports be true, (and his statement is, he tells us, grounded not 
only on ancient tradition, but also on the testimony of Hege- 
sippus, an author of great antiquity,) namely, that Domitian had 
ordered every descendant of the House of David to be [p. 111.] 
put to death; andsthat in consequence of this, the relations of 
Christ, who dwelt in Palestine, were called forward, in order that 
he might know who they were ;—I say, if this may be depended 
on, we are certainly warranted in concluding that it was the appre- 
hension of their being implicated in seditious conspiracies against 
his government that prompted this tyrant to aim at the extirpa- 
tion of the Christians.() It was during this season of calamity 
to the church that St. John the apostle was banished to the island 
of Patmos, after having, as Tertullian and others report, come 
forth safe and uninjured from the midst of a cauldron of boiling 
oil, into which his enemies had caused him to be thrown.(*) The 
principal persons who are said to have suffered at this period, 
were Flavius Clemens, a consul, and Flavia Domitilla, who was 
either his niece or his wife. The former is stated to have been 
put to death, and the latter, to have been commanded to with- 
draw into the island Pandataria. They were both of them re- 
lated to the emperor.(*}—It is admitted on all sides that this per- 
secution was not of any long continuance. Ancient writers, how- 
ever, are not agreed as to the authority by which it was put an 
end to: some of them representing Domitian himself as having 
retracted the orders he gave for persecuting the Christians ; whilst 
others consider the revocation of them as the act of the senate, 
upon Domitian’s death.(*) 


(1) Vid. Euseb. Histor. Eccles, lib. iii, cap. xix. xx. p. 89. In the account 
there given, I see nothing whatever that can be deemed difficult of belief. From 
beginning to end, it has all the appearance of a simple unvarnished narrative. 
The fact, therefore, seems to have been, that some one, an enemy alike both to 
the Jews and the Christians, had suggested to the emperor that the Jews looked 
daily for a king to arise from amongst the posterity of David, who should give 
law to the whole earth; that the Christians, in like manner, expected that 
Christ would soon return, and establish for himself a grand and extensive do. 

“minion; and that, consequently, both Christians and Jews were to be regarded 
with a jealous eye, as persons harbouring views dangerous to the state, and 
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only awaiting their opportunity to break out into open revolt. Insidious whis- 
pers of this kind would naturally prompt the tyrant to order, as we are told he 
did, that all the posterity of David should be sought after, and put to death ; 
and that measures should be taken to give an equally effective blow to any de- 
signs which might be entertained against him by the Christians. The subject 
of the particular year in which this persecution commencéd is learnedly dis- 
sussed by Toinard, in his notes to Lactantius de Mortibus Persequutorum, p. 
351. edit. Bauldrian. 


(2) On this subject the reader may consult what I formerly wrote, in answer 
to the venerable Heumann, in the first volume of my Dissertationes ad Hist. 
Ecclesiastic. pertinentes, p. 497-546. I must confess that the account given by 
Tertullian, and after him by Jerome and others, of St. John’s being thrown 
into a vessel of boiling oil, by command of Domitian, and of his miraculous 
deliverance therefrom, appears to me to admit of some doubt. What if, by way 
of solving the difficulty, we were to hazard a conjecture that the whole account 
might be nothing more than a figure made use of by some one or other, in 
order to convey a strong idea of the imminent peril to whieh St. John had been 
exposed, and that Tertullian, instead of taking what was said in a metaphorical 
sense, understood it literally? To use figures or metaphors of this kind, when 
speaking of any one’s life or fortune as having been exposed to considerable 
danger or hazard, is a practice to which all the people of the east are peculiarly 
prone: and we ourselves very commonly say of a man who has been saved 
‘from imminent peril of his life, that he was plucked from the fire or the flames. 
In this way some one, in allusion to the very narrow and unexpected escape 
[p. 112.] which St. John had experienced, in having the punishment of death, 
to which he had been sentenced, commuted for that of banishment, might per- 
haps say that he had, beyond all hope, got safe out of the burning oil. By a 
person strongly disposed, as Tertullian certainly was, to catch at and magnify 
every thing which had the appearance of a miracle, an expression of this sort 
might very readily be misconceived, and, instead of being taken in a figurative 
sense, be understood literally. 

(3) Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. viii. et in Chronic. 

(4) According to Hegesippus, (apud Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xx.) 
Domitian, on hearing that there were living in Palestine certain nephews of 
that Judas who was called the brother of Christ, descendants of the royal house 
of David, commanded them to be brought to Rome, and closely examined them 
as to their descent, the extent of their property, and the nature of their expec- 
tations in regard to the future reign of Christ. These good and pious men, he 
says, without hesitation, acknowledged to the emperor that they had sprung 
from the stock of David ; but, at the same time, made it appear to him that their 
. condition in life was humble, and that they were destitute of every thing like 
wealth ; and, finally, they told him that the future kingdom of Christ, was not 
expected to be. of this world, but of heaven, and that it would not commence 
until the end of all things here below. Domitian, it is stated, having satisfied . 
himself as to these points, and considering the men as objects unworthy to 
excite apprehension, dismissed them to their homes, and published an edict, 
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forbidding any further persecution of the Christians in Palestine. In like man- 
ner Tertullian reports, (Apologet. cap. v. p. 61.) that Domitian, not being alto- 
gether deaf to the calls of humanity, at length relented of the violence into 
which he had suffered himself to be betrayed, and liberated all those whom he 
had either sent into banishment or imprisoned. Lactantius, on the contrary, in 
his work de Mortibus Persequutorum, cap. iii. states it to have been subsequently 
to the death of Domitian that peace was once more restored to the church, 
Xiphilin also, in the Life of Nerva, says that it was this prince and not Domi- 
tian who called back those that had been sent into banishment for their heresy. 
Orosius and some other writers of inferior authority might, but that I deem it 
unnecessary, be quoted to the same purport. This difference of testimony will 
at ouce be accounted for, if it be permitted us to suppose that Domitian might, 
some short time before his murder, have published an edict forbidding any 
further persecution of the Christians; but that his assassination followed too 
quick on this for the Christians in general to experience any material relaxation 
of their sufferings until after his death. 


XXXVII. Constitution and order of the church of Jerusalem. 
Amidst all this distress and calamity, however, the Christian 
community had to exult in the most rapid extension of its limits; 
the labours of the apostles and of their companions and disciples 
being crowned with such success, that churches dedicated to Christ 
had by this time been established in nearly all the provinces of 
the empire. Since all these churches were constituted and formed 
after the model of that which was first planted at Jerusalem, a 
review of the constitution and regulations of this one church alone 
will enable us to form a tolerably accurate conception of the form 
and discipline of all these primitive Christian assemblies.—The 
Christians at Jerusalem, then, although they did not [p.113.] 
secede from the public worship of the Jews, were yet accustomed 
to hold additional solemn assemblies of their own, for the pur- 
poses of devotion, in which, agreeably to apostolic institution, 
they joined in offering up general prayers, and in commemorating 
the death and passion of our Lord by partaking of the holy sup- 
per.() It may be considered as not merely probable but certain, 
that the day of the week on which our Saviour arose from the 
dead, was expressly set apart for the holding of these solemn as- 
semblies.?) As to the place of these meetings, it should seem 
that at the first they were held in such of the private houses of 
the Christians, as had room adequate to the accommodation of any 
thing like a considerable number of persons. When the.church, _ 
however, came to consist of many thousands of people, so that it 
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was utterly impossible for them to assemble with any degree of 
convenience in one place, it is probable that the members distri- 
buted themselves into classes, or, as we should say in modern 
language, parishes, to each of which was assigned a separate place 
of meeting, for the purposes of divine worship.(*). The presi- 
dency or chief superintendence of the whole chureh rested with 
the apostles themselves. Next, under these, were certain men of 
approved faith and authority, who were distinguished by the 
Jewish appellation of presbyters or elders. They were no doubt 
appointed to their office by the apostles, with the consent of the 
people, and gave their counsel, voice, and assistance in the govern- 
ment of the church at large, or certain parts of it. A considerable 
portion of the members of this primitive church haying to 
struggle with poverty and distress, their necessities were liberally 
supplied by the bounty of such of their brethren as were in bet- 
ter circumstances: indeed to such an extent did this spirit of 
charity prevail amongst the first Christians, that St. Luke repre- 
sents them as having had all things m common.(*) The manage- 
ment and disposal of these contributions of the brethren, towards 
the relief of the necessitous, were at first entrusted to certain men 
selected by the apostles from amongst the Hebrews or indigenous 
Jews; but, it being complained of that these persons were guilty 
of partiality in the distribution of the alms, the ehurch, by the 
direction of the apostles, appointed seven others from amongst 
the Greeks or foreigners, for the purpose of taking care that this 
branch of the church might for the future experience no similar 
kind of injury.?) The power of enacting laws, of appointing 
teachers and ministers, and of determining controversies, was 
lodged in the people at large; nor did the apostles, although in- 
ered with divine authority, either resolve on or sanction any 
thing whatever without the knowlege and concurrence of the 
general body of Christians, of which the church was composed.(°) 


(1) Unless I am altogether deceived, a distinct enumeration of all the diffe. 
rent branches of divine worship used in the chureh of Jerusalem, is given us by 
St. Luke in Acts, ii, 42. His words are, trav de rgocxagregavres, (1.) i F ida yh 
ry Amoccawv, (2,) n2k vii xosvaviz, (3,) xb TH uadoss Td pre, (4) nar Tats 
aperevy dts. “And they continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” Now, with the exception 
of that only which is termed xo:vavex, i, e. “communion or fellowship,” it will, 
I think, readily be allowed by every one that the account here given refers di. 
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rectly to the manner in which the brethren at Jerusalem occupied themselves 
in their religious assemblies. In regard to what is termed communion [p. 114] 
or fellowship, it is not impossible indeed but that some may hesitate; but it 
appears to me, that since we find it thus inserted amongst the acts of the church 
collectively, propriety demands that we should understand it in a sense that 
may accord with the nature and object of such an assembly. For if the term 
is to he considered as referring merely to the exercise of a daily private duty, 1 
can see no reason whatever for its being thus introduced to our notice, amongst 
the different branches of the publie worship. We may regard St. Luke, there- 
fore, I conceive, as presenting us, in the above-cited passage, with a sketch of 
the manner in which the Christians at Jerusalem employed themselves, when 
they met together for the purpose of joining in the worship of God. In the 
first place, one or other of the apostles delivered a sermon or doctrinal dis- 
course, for the instruction and edification of the people present. Next followed 
the communion. The word xcivaviz, “ communion,” is used in Scripture, as is 
well known, in an especial sense for liberality towards the poor. See Rom. 
xy. 26. 2 Cor. viii. 4. ix. 13. Heb. xiii. 16. The apostolic exhortation, there- 
fore, being finished, the brethren who were present, it seems, came forward 
with gifts or offerings, which they consecrated to God for the relief of the poor 
and such as were in need. This custom of bringing with them to their solemn 
assemblies gifts or offerings for the use of the community in general, but more 
especially the poor, and publicly presenting them previously to the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper, is of the highest antiquity amongst the Christians, and 
one which uniformly prevailed in all the churches; and that this usage was 
founded on the practice of the original church at Jerusalem, will not admit of 
adoubt. The history of Ananias derives no inconsiderable degree of illustra- 
tion from hence ; whilst, on the other hand, the account which we have of that 
unfortunate man serves to throw light on the nature of the rite itself. The 
whole relation, as it is given by St. Luke in Acts, v. 1, et seq. tends, in my 
opinion, plainly to show that Ananias made a tender of his offering to the 
apostles publicly in the face of the whole assembled church. From what is 
said in verse 2, we may certainly infer, that when this transaction took place, 
the whole of the apostles were gathered together. But that the apostles were 
accustomed thus to meet together in one place, except it were in general as- 
semblies of the church, is what, from its utter improbability, I am persuaded 
that no one will take upon him to assert. If should seem that a considerable 
number of other persons were likewise present; for, in verse 5, St. Luke says 
that great fear came on all who had heard what Peter said. Indeed, from 
verse 11, it may be collected that the affair took place in the presence of the 
whole, or at least a great part of the church. It appears that when these things 
happened, the apostles had near them of vedrepos, certain “ young men.” Now 
I take it that these were not merely young men of the ordinary class, but 
ministers of the apostles and the church, through whom the apostolic mandates 
were communicated, and to whom it belonged, when the church assembled, to 
make the necessary arrangements, and provide the members of it with every 
requisite accommodation. For unless we understand these young men to have 
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been of this description, Ido not see how it can be accounted for that they 
alene sbould at once rise up, and taking up the dead bodies of Ananias and his 
wife, carry them out and bury them: but if we regard them as inferior minis- 
ters in the church, every difficulty is at once removed, and we see plainly the 
reason why, without waiting for any directions, they came forward of them- 
selves and performed this melancholy duty. And that there must have been 
public ministers of this sort in the primitive chureh, no one who is apprized of 
its nature, and the form of the religious assemblies of the Christians of that 
age, can possibly entertain a doubt. Certain persons must ever have been 
necessary t> perform such duties, as the keeping of the places of meeting clean 
and decent, arranging the tables and seats, handing and taking away the sacred 
volumes, providing the members; when celebrating the feasts of love, with every 
thing requisite, and clearing the tables at the end of these solemn repasts, with a 
[p.115.] variety of other things that might be enymerated. These particulars, I 
think it must be allowed, tend manifestly to show that the attempt of Ananias 
to impose on the apostles was made in one of the solemn religious assemblies 
of the Christians at Jerusalem. It should seem, therefore, that the multitude 
being gathered together for the purposes of divine worship, and a sermon or 
instructive discourse having been addressed to them by St. Peter, or some 
other of the apostles, this wretched man, whose soul appears to have been at 
once the prey of avarice and ambition, coming forward with the rest, in order 
to give proof of his xo:vaviz, “communion or fellowship,” advanced to the 
apostles, and laid at their feet a part of the money for which he had sold a 
portion of land, accompanying this donative with a declaration that, being 
touched with compassion for the brethren Who were in need, he had disposed 
of his patrimony to a purchaser, and now begged thus to tender the whole of 
what it sold for as an offering towards their relief. St. Luke, indeed, who was 
studious of brevity, records no such speech as having been made by Ananias; 
but that the man must have come forward with a declaration somewhat to the 
above purport, is manifest from the terms in which St. Peter’s reproof to him 
is couched. . For with what propriety could the apostle have upbraided him 
with the telling of a lie, unless he had openly professed that what he offered 
was the full price for which the land had been sold? Greedy of reputation and 
honour, Ananias would fain have passed himself on the apostles and the church 
as a man overflowing with love and charity towards the brethren; whereas 
his regard for them had nothing at all extraordinary in it. But although he 
could have entertained no doubt of the sacred nature of the apostle’s characters 
he was not aware of their possessing the faculty of divination, [Lat. res ar- 
cunas divinandi.| It is unnecessary for me to state what befel him, in conse- 
quence of his audacious duplicity. The corpse being removed, it is probable 
that one or other of the apostles took occasion, from.what had happened, to 
address the congregation present in the way of admonition. The feast of love 
and celebration of the Lord’s supper doubtless followed. About three hours 
having elapsed, and the time being nearly arrived for the dismissing of the as- 
sembly, the wife of Ananias came in, for the purpose, as I conceive, of par- 
taking in those general prayers with which it was customary for the publie 
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_ Service to be concluded. This woman having had the effrontery to re-assert 
the flagrant untruth which her husband had told, was like him, by an instanta. 
heous visitation, deprived of life. As for the reasons which caused her to 
absent her-elf from the early part of the public service, although I am persuaded 
that it might be possible for me to assign such as would appear by no means 
unlikely ones, [ shall not enter into them in this place, as my doing so would 
occasion me to digress too widely from the subject which we have at present 
more immediately under consideration. In these solemn assemblies of the 
Christians, the xc:aviz, or charitable contribution towards the relief of the 
necessitous, was followed, according to St. Luke, by the “ breaking of bread.” 
The expression “ to break bread,” when it oecurs in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is for the most part to be understood as signifying the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, in which bread was broken and distributed: we are not, however, to 
consider it as exclusively referring to this ordinance of our Saviour, but as 
also implying that feast of love, of which it was the customary-practice of the 
Christians, even from the very first, always at the same time to partake. That 

these two things were thus associated together, even in the very earliest infancy 
of Christianity, is clear from what is said by St. Luke in Acts, ii. 46. For after 
having there told us that the brethren at Jerusalem continued daily in the 
breaking of bread at different houses, he immediately adds, that they “did eat 
their food together with joy and simplicity of heart;” mererduCavey rpspis ev 
ayszarnridse: wat dpeactats tis x2pdizs. See also Acts, xx. 11. where the break- 
ing of bread, or the celebration of the Lord’s supper, is again clearly associated 
with a feast or repast of the Christians. It appears, therefore, that when, in 
compliance with our Saviour’s injunction, the Christians would break bread 
together, they also partook of a repast in the nature of a supper. . [p. 116.] 
Their meals of this sort were distinguished by an holy mirth, arising out of 
the love of Christ and of the brethren; but this hilarity had no connection 
whatever with anything like sensuality or intemperance. And this is what J 
understand St. Luke to mean by that simplicity of heart, with which he states 

the Christians to have eaten their food. For what are we to understand by a 
heart in a state of simplicity, but a heart altogether devoid’ of every sensual 
and depraved appetite? The service terminated with some general prayers, 
which appear to have been distinctly recited by one or other of the apostles or 
presbyters, and repeated by the whole congregation after him. 

(2) It may, I think, unquestionably be taken for a fact, that the first day of 
the week, i.e. the day on which our blessed Saviour triumphantly burst the 
bonds of death, and arose from the grave, was expressly appointed by the apostles 
themselves, during their continuance at Jerusalem, for the holding of these gen- 
eral solemn assemblies of the Christians for the purposes of public worship. In 
Acts, xx. '7. we see the Christians of Troas assembling together on the first 
day after the Jewish Sabbath, in order to celebrate the Lord’s supper and the 
feast of love, and St. Paul adressing them, when thus met, in a discourse of no 
inconsiderable length. For that by uizy rév o2@Zérav, the day on which this 
meeting is stated to have been held, was meant the day next immediately fol- 
lowing the Jewish Sabbath, has been demonstrated by several learned writers 
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so clearly as to leave no room for dispute. Now who, I would ask, can enter. 
tain a doubt but that the Christians of Troas, in dedicating this day to divine 
worship, were guided by apostolic authority, and the practice of the church at 
Jerusalem, which it is well known that all the other Christian assemblies took 
for their model? or, who can believe that the apostle Paul, intimately acquainted 
as he must have been with the discipline of the church at Jerusalem, would have 
sanctioned the appointment of-any other day for the public worship, than the 
one on which he knew that the rest of the apostles were accustomed to hold 
their solemn religious assemblies in that city ? 

(3) If I may give myself credit for any discernment at all, I am sure I 
plainly discern this, that the vast multitude of persons converted by the apostles 
to Christianity at Jerusalem must have been distributed into several companies 
or classes, and that each company or class had its own proper presbyters and 
ministers, as also its separate place of meeting for the purposes of religious 
worship.’ For let any one, who may find a difficulty in believing this, figure to 
himself a church composed of eight or ten thousand persons, and then reflect 
whether such a multitude of people could possibly have assembled together in 
one place, with any degree of convenience or advantage to themselves ;—to say 
nothing of the very imminent danger to which they would necessarily on such 
oceasions have been exposed, in a city teeming with hostility to the disciples of 
Christ, and in which any meeting together whatever of the Christians was se- 
verely denounced. Could it haye been possible, let him ask himself, for them 
to have joined in the celebration of the Lord’s supper, and the feast of love cou- 
nected with it, with any sort-of order or convenience? The more he shall refleet 
on this, the more apparent must, in my opinion, the impossibility of the thing 
become to him. Now if it be granted that the church at Jerusalem must of 
necessity have been classed or divided into several minor assemblies, it follows 
of course that over each of these assemblies there must have presided certain 
persons in the character of presbyters, in order to regulate the concerns of the 
meeting, and see that all things were conducted with propriety and prudence. 
For a flock without shepherds is sure to wander out of the way, and take the 
very road which leads to the ruin of its own interests and welfare. These 
things then being admitted, it appears to me that, divesting the subject of such 
particulars as may evidently be referred either to the wisdom or the eupidity of 
much more recent times, the origin of what we term parishes may, with every 
[p. 117.] sort of probability, be deduced from the arrangement and distribution 
of the primitive and parent church at Jerusalem. I do not know whether I 
may go so far as to say that I have the authority of St. Luke expressly on my 
side, when he says, in Acts, ii. 46. and y. 42. that the Christians at Jerusalem 
assembled. together, x21’ oixey, to break bread. The commentators in general 
conceive these words to indicate, that the Christians did not hold their meetings 
always in the same place, but sometimes in this house, sometimes in that, with 
a view to avoid, as far as possible, disturbance by the Jews. But for my own 
part, I cannot see any thing whatever that should prevent us from giving to the 
expression x27” o/xoy, the meaning of in diversis domibus, “in different houses ;” 
and understanding the apostle in the same sense as if he had expressed himself 
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here as he has done in Acts, viii. 3. xx. 20. and written waa ces ofxss, which 
is the same as tv tcis “omets. Indeed this latter sense is by far more suitable to 
the words than the former one, since it is certain that the singular number is 
most frequently put for the plural. In the ancient Vulgate, we find the ex- 
pression taken in this sense; the translator not altogether unaptly rendering 
the Greek words «21’ cizoy by circa domos. Nor did it escape our countryman, 
the blessed Luther, that this was the way in which they ought to be under- 
stood; and he well translates them, “ Gin und her in den GSaufern.” And it ap- 
pears to me, that St. Luke is to be considered as speaking in allusion to these 
houses in which tke brethren at Jerusalem were accustomed to assemble, when 
he states St. Paul, before his conversion, to have entered xat% rac cleus, “into 
the houses,” and dragged away the Christians captive from thence. Acts, viii. 3. 
For I ean by no means persuade myself, that Paul and his attendants burst into 
private houses of the citizens of Jerusalem, and dragged away from thence any 
men and women whom he might suspect of being Christians. Is it to be be- 
lieved that in Jerusalem, a city at that time under the dominion of the Romans, 
any man would have been permitted to violate at pleasure the rights of peace- 
able citizens, who had never been convicted of apostacy from the religion of 
their ancestors? I ceneceive, therefore, that the houses, into which Paul thus 
entered were those in which the Christians were wont to held their meetings, 
during the night season, for the purposes of divine worship; and that taking 
the opportunity, with the assistance of the servants of the high priest, to break 
in upon the brethren at the time of their being thus assembled, he laid hold of 
as many of them as were not able to make their escape, and put them in bonds, 
as offenders taken in the very act itself. 

The sentiments which I have thus been led to entertain respecting the par- 
tition or distribution of the church at Jerusalem, occasion me to regard what 
St. Luke says, in Acts, xv. of the assembly, or, to use a more familiar term, the 
council of that church, convened in order to decide on the controversy that had 
arisen at Antioch, in a light somewhat different from that in which it is com- 
monly viewed. If merely the words of the divine historian are to be taken into 
the account, we must indeed unavoidably conclude, as every commentator whom 
{ had the opportunity hitherto of consulting has done, namely, that the whole 
multitude of Christians whe dwelt at Jerusalem, met together and discussed the 
question proposed by the deputies of the church at Antioch. But if we bring 
this conclusion te the test of reason, the thing appears at once to be utterly in- 
credible. For what house could there possibly have been in Jerusalem capable 
of containing such an immense number of persons? or, how could such a mul- 
titude have assembled together in one place, in a city swarming with enemies 
and informers, but under the greatest degree of dread, and at the utmost peril 
of their lives and every thing they might possess? I ean, therefore, scarcely 
permit myself to doubt that this assembly or council consisted merely of the 
apostles and presbyters, and a certain number of select persons, to [p. 118.] 
whom the church had delegated its power and authority; and that by “cany TAY 
taxanctay, “the whole church,” which St. Luke states, at verse 22, to have as- 
sented to the proposal of St. James, we ought to understand merely a certain 
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part of it, which had been invested with the power and authority of determining 
the proposed question. 

(4) There is an ancient opinion, (it is not, however, older than the fourth 
century,) that the same community of goods existed amongst the members of 
the church at Jerusalem, as did of old amongst the Essenes, and does at 
present amongst the monks. But the notion is utterly destitute of any thing 
like a solid foundation, and has no other support than merely the words of 
St. Luke, who, in Acts, ii. 44. iv. 32. says that the Christians had all things in 
common :—words which, however they may at first strike the ear, can cer- 
tainly never of themselves justify any such conclusion; since an abundance 
of examples might be brought from ancient authors to prove that we may 
with the greatest, propriety annex to them a very different sense, and consider 
them as implying a communion merely of the use, not of possession. Indeed, 
that such is the acceptation in which they ought to be taken, is manifest from 
the address of St. Peter to Ananias, (Acts, v. 4.) without recurring to other 
authority. The reader who may wish to pursue this subject further will find 
it more amply discussed in a particular treatise of mine, de vera Natura Com- 
munionis Bonorum in Ecclesia Hierosolymitana, which stands the first in the 
second volume of my Disserlaliones ad Hisloriam Ecclesiastic. pertinentes. 

(5) Respecting these seven men, to whom the care of the poor was com- 
mitted by the church of Jerusalem, I cannot say that my sentiments altogether 
correspond with those which it should seem are entertained by the generality . 
of people. From the very first rise of the church at Jerusalem, there were 
without question certain persons whose office it was to take care of the poor: 
it is not possible that the church could have been without them. Had the 
apostles taken upon themselves the management and distribution of the alms, 
there can be no doubt but that they would have dispensed them religiously, 
and without the least, partiality ; nor would there have been any grounds af- 
forded for those complaints of the foreign Jews against the natives, which gave 
tise to the appointment of the seven men. For who can possibly suppose 
that the apostles could have been either so inattentive or so regardless of their 
duty, asto give to the widows of Jews a preference to those of Greeks? In 
Acts, vi. 1. the Greeks or foreign Jews are not represented as murmuring 
against the Apostles, on account of the improper distribution of the alms, 
but against the Hebrews or native Jews generally. It appears, therefore, 
(and it is a circumstance particularly necessary to be attended to,) that before, 
those seven men were elected, there were certain persons at Jerusalem, ap- 
pointed either, as is most likely, by the apostles alone, or otherwise by the 
suffrages of the people in general, to make distribution of the alms offered by 
the affluent for the relief of the necessitous: in short, there were deacons in 
point of fret, before there were any such by name. These ministers, however, 
having been selected from amongst the indigenous Jews, who in number far 
exceeded the foreign ones, it was found that they were not strictly impartial, 
but were apt to lean a little more than was right in favour of their fellow 
citizens, and those of their own country, and discovered a greater readiness 
in relieving the widows of native Jews than the others. The foreign Jews, 
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whom St. Luke terms Greeks, being much dissatisfied at this, and murmuring 
greatly against the Hebrews on account thereof, the apostles convoked the 
members of the chureh, and commanded them to nominate seven men of ap- 
proved faith and integrity, to whom the management of the concerns of the 
poor might without apprehension be committed. The people com- [p. 119.] 
plied with these directions, and chose by their suffrages the appointed number 
of men; six of them being Jews by birth, and one a proselyte, of the name of 
‘Nicolaus. They then brought them to the apostles, who consecrated them by 
prayer and the laying on them their hands. These seven deacons, as we 
commonly eall them, were all of them chosen from amongst the foreign Jews. 
This I think is sufficiently evident, from the circumstance of their names being 
all of them Greek ones: for the Jews of Palestine were not accustomed to 
adopt names for their children from the Greek, but from the Hebrew or 
Syriac languages. These circumstances considered, I cannot by any means 
bring myself to believe that these seven men were entrusted with the care of 
the whole of the poor at Jerusalem. For can any one suppose that the 
Hebrews would have consented that the relief of their own widows and poor 
should be thus committed to the discretion of the Jews of the foreign class ? 
The native Jews would, in this case, have been liable to experience the same 
injustice from the foreign brethren, as the latter had to complain of, whilst 
the alms were at the disposal of the Hebrews; and instead, therefore, of at 
once striking at the root of the evil which they proposed to cure, the apostles 
would, by such an arrangement, have merely applied to it a very uncertain 
kind of remedy. Besides, the indigenous Jews made no complaints against 
those who had hitherto managed the concerns of the poor; and consequently 
there could be no necessity for their dismissal from office. It appears to me, 
therefore, clear beyond a doubt that those seven men were not invested with 
the care of the poor in general, but were appointed merely as curators of the 
widows and poor of the foreigners or Greeks ; and that the others continued 
under the guardianship of those who, prior'to the appointment of the seven, 
were entrusted with the superintendence and discretionary relief of the whole. 
Camp. Vitringa saw the matter evidently in this light, as is plain from his 
* work de Synagoga vetere, lib. iii. part ii. cap. v. p. 928. In regard to what is 
urged in opposition to him by B. Just. Hen. Bshmer, Diss. vii. Juris Eccles, 
" antiqui, § xxii. p. 378. it is of very little weight indeed. In fine, I do not see 
how it is possible for any one to be of a different opinion from that which I 
thus state myself to have formed on this subject, unless he maintain either 
that there were no persons whose office it was to take care of the poor in the 
church at Jerusalem, prior to the appointment of these seven men,—or that, 
upon the election of the latter, the primitive curators or guardians of the poor 
were dismissed as persons unworthy of being any longer continued in the 
trust. But of these two positions, the one is utterly destitute of every sort 
of probability, and the other implies a disregard of the dictates of equity and 
fraternal love. As to the reason which caused the number of these men to 
be fixed at seven, I conceive that it is to be found in the state of the church at 
Jerusalem, at the time of their appointment. The Christians in that city, it 
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strikes me, were most likely divided into seven classes; the members of each 
of these divisions having a separate place of assembly. It was therefore . 
deemed expedient, I take it, that seven curators should be appointed, in order 
that every division might be furnished with an officer or superintendent of its 
own, whose immediate duty it should be to take care that the widows and the 
poor of the foreigners should come in for an equitable share of the alms and 
benefuctions, and to see that due relief was administered according to the ne- 
cessities of the different individuals. It appears to me impossible for any one 
to assign any more probable reason for the adoption of this number, unless 
perhaps he should pretend to find some sacred or mystical qualities in it; 
but the futility of any conjecture of this sort would be manifest on the 
slightest scrutiny. I cannot, therefore, help considering it as a mark of great 
superstitious weakness in some of the ancient churches, that they should have 
given their sanction to such a notion as that there should, in no case, be more 
or less than seven deacons appointed, lest the apostolic rule in this respect, 
[p. 120] (a rule which cannot be shown to exist any where but in faney,) 
should be broken through or infringed: and I think that those had much more 
reason on their side who confined themselves to no particular number, but 
appointed as many deacons as the state and condition of the church appeared 
to require. But it is not impossible that the authority of St. Luke may be 
brought forward against me on this occasion, and [ shall perhaps be told that 
he represents the whole church of Jerusalem as having been convened by the 
apostles, and the whole church as joining in the election of the seven men, 
(Acts, vi. 2. 5.); and that from hence it should seem reasonable to conclude 
that the tutelary powers with which these’:men were invested related not 
merely to a particular branch of the people, but to the multitude at large: for 
if the Greeks were alone to be benefited by their labours, the Greeks alone 
would have been the proper persons to make the appointment. But I cannot 
say that I perceive much force in this objection—For not to notice that in 
many parts of Scripture the whole of a thing is mentioned, when only a part 
thereof is meant to be understood, it is evident that equity, no less than the 
critical situation of the church in those times, most urgently demanded that 
the Hebrews should not be excluded from being present at, and taking a part — 
in, the whole of this transaction. For the Hebrews contributed in no less a 
degree than the Greeks towards the support of the fund, from whence the 
relicf for the poor was drawn; and a separation pregnant with the greatest 
danger at that period might well have been apprehended, had the Greeks been 
ordered to treat of their concerns separately, and a set of public ministers 
been appointed, without the Hebrews being called to take a share in their 
election. That St. Luke does not absolutely give us this statement of the 
matter is a circumstance of no consequence whatever; since we know that 
the sacred penman contented himself with shortly touching on the leading 
points of the early history of the church, and left to his readers a very ample 
scope for filling up and perfecting, by means of meditation and conjecture, 
what they might thus receive from him under the form of a sketch or merely 
in outline, 
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Entertaining then these sentiments on the subject, I cannot but feel my- 
self compelled to withhold my assent from many things which, in later times, 
have been contended for by several persons of no small weight and erudition, 
respecting these deacons of the church at Jerusalem. For the most part they 
maintain, that it was not a function of the ordinary kind with which these 
seven men were invested, but one of an extraordinary nature; that their 
oflice was not one which was common to the church in general, but exclu- 
sively appropriate to the church at Jerusalem; ‘and that the deacons, there- 
fore, of whom St. Paul in his epistles makes mention, must have been of a 
different order from those of Jerusalem. In support of this Opinion they 
adduce the following reasons: Ist, It is urged that the appointment of the 
seven men at Jerusalem was rendered necessary by the communion of goods 
which prevailed in the church of that city; but that this kind of communion 
being unknown in the other Christian churches, there could be no occasion for 
their appointing any officers of a similar kind. But this reason, inasmuch as 
it is founded entirely on the ancient erroneous notion respecting the nature 
of the communion of goods in the church at, Jerusalem, which may now, I 
think, be considered as wholly exploded, falls at once of itself to the ground. 
There was unquestionably the same community of goods in all the other early 
churches as in that of Jerusalem; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
whoever may haye entertained the notion, that the individual possession or | 
ownership of things was given up and renounced by the members of the 
church of that city, has suffered himself to be grossly imposed upon by monk- 
ish artifice. It is moreover most clearly manifest from St. Luke’s account of 
the affair, that it was not a communion of goods which occasioned the ap- 
pointment of these seven men, but the desire of preventing for the future any 
partiality in the administration of relief to the necessitous. Had no [p. 121.] 
suck tendency to partiality found its way into the church at Jerusalem, a com- 
munity of goods, even supposing it to have been adopted there, might have 
been very well regulated and administered without the superintendence of 
any such officers as these seven men. 2dly, They say that the deacons of 
whom St. Paul makes mention in his epistles, and still more particularly those 
who in after ages discharged the functions of deacons in the church, had not 
the care of the poor committed to them, but were occupied in duties of another 
nature; and that, therefore, they must have been of an order altogether dif- 
ferent from the seven men in the church of Jerusdem. But the insufficiency 
of this reason also may, I think, be made appear without much difficulty, For 
if it were true, as these learned persons assert it to be, that neither the deacons 
alluded to by St. Paui, nor those of after ages, were entrusted with the care 
of the poor, it still would not amount to a proof that these deacons did not 
derive their origin from the appointment of the seven men in the church: of 
Jerusalem. An abundance of instances might easily be brought forward, to 
prove that the titles of offices are frequently retained without the least ate- 
ration, although the duties attached to those offices may, from various causes, 
have gradually undergone a change. But in my opinion the fact was not such 
in reality, as it is thus assumed to have been: for although it is true that the 
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deacons of after times{had other duties assigned them to fulfil, yet in none 
of the churches were they altogether removed from the management and su- 
perintendence of the relief of the poor. As the riches of the church increased, 
the bishops contrived by degrees to draw into their own hands the more 
honourable and lucrative part of the charge; but as to such branches of it 
as had any thing of trouble or inconvenience connected with them, they wil- 
lingly left them under the superintendence and management of the deacons. 
Amongst the Latins, the churches from whence the poor, the strangers, the 
widows, the old people, and the orphans, had the alms dealt out to them, 
. and adjoining to which were houses or apartments in which the poor were 
maintained, were always of old denominated diaconie, (indeed the term is not 
even yet become obsolete,) and the persons who had the care of such churches 
and houses were always taken from the order of deacons. Vid. Lud. Anton. 
Muratori Antiquitates Lalice medi ASvi, tom. iii. p. 571, et seq. Du Cange 
in Glossar. Latin. med. Advi voc. Diaconia, Diaconites, Diaconus. At Rome, 
even down to our own times, we see the cardinal deacons, as they are called, 
have the care of churches of this kind, from the revenues of which the poor 
-are furnished with subsistence, and to which there are attached certain houses 
for refection, and what are termed Hospitals. Add to this, that all the an- 
cient churches were unanimous in referring back the origin of their deacons 
to the church of Jerusalem; and on this account the greater part of them, as 
is well known, would never consent that the number of them should be more 
than seven. But why should I muliiply words? There must have been, as 
I have already shown, certain persons who acted as curators or guardians of 
the poor at Jerusalem, prior to the appointment.of those seven men to that 
oftive; nor could any church in that early age, when it was most religiously 
provided that no brother or sister should want, in fact be without such. The 
thing speaks for itself; and with such an obstacle in his way, I conceive “hat 
scarcely any one will find it an easy matter to persuade himself that the 
function wih which those seven men were invested was of an extraordinary 
nature, or that it ought to be regarded as having been by any means exclu. 
sively appropriate to the situation and circumstances of the church of Jeru- 
salem. In saying this, however, I would be understood as disposed most 
readily to admit, that this office was not of divine origin, or instituted by our 
[p. 122.] Saviour himself: for St. Paul, in enumerating the offices that were 
of divine institution in the Christian church, 1 Cor. xii. 28. Ephes. iy. 11. 
makes no mention whatever of deacons, although in other places he points 
out what manner of persons it was fitting that they should be: a cireumstance 
that I could wish to press on the attention of those who contend that Christ 
himself instituted the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons; and that, 
therefore, such churches as have no deacons are to be regarded as defective 
in their constitution. 

Just. Hen. Bohmer, an eminent and deservedly illustrious lawyer of our 
own times, has started a conjecture. that the seven men above alluded to were 
oresbyters of the church of Jerusalem. This notion he appears to have espous- - 

d. with a-view to its yielding him assistance in vroving that our modern spi- 
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ritual teachers possess nothing in common with the presbyters of the primitive 
church, and that no distinctions were ever introduced by Christ and his apostles 
amongst either the teachers or the people. Dissert. Juris Eccles. antiqui, diss, 
vii. xx. p. 373, et seq. Long before this, Bilson, bishop of Winchester, had 
endeavoured to establish a point, which, could it be ascertained for a fact, would 
strongly support the opinion of Boehmer, namely, that under the denomination 
of presbyters, in the books of the New Testament, deacons are also included. 
See his work on the perpetual Government of Christ’’s Church, cap. x. p. 179,180. 
London, 1611, in 4to. But amongst all the different passages which he cites 
in order to prove this, there is not a single one that can be said to yield him 
even a moderate degree of support. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, another English bishop, 
and one who has obtained for himself a most distinguished rank amongst the 
writers of our own age, appears disposed to place the seven men in question on 
a level nearly with the apostles themselves. The deacons of whom St. Paul 
makes mention, and for whom his instructions were designed, this prelate will 
not allow to have been either inferior ministers of the church, or curators of 
the poor, but contends that they were presbyters. See his History of the Rights 
of Princes in the disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices, Pref. p. xiv. et seq. The 
reader will perceive that in this opinion also there is something nearly allied to « 
that of Behmer. But it is evident that all these learned writers, as well as 
others, who reject the ancient notion respecting the seven men appointed by the 
church of Jerusalem, and endeavour to impose on us a new one of their own 
in its stead, do so merely with a view to the support of other opinions, which it 
is their object to establish, Thus Boehmer, by converting the deacons of old 
into presbyters, would prove that our modern spiritual teachers bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the presbyters of the primitive church. Bilson, a defender 
of episcopacy, found himself opposed by what St. Paul says in 1 Tim. v. 17.; 
and from which passage it has been usual to infer that it did not belong to all 
the presbyters of the primitive church to teach, but that some were appointed 
to see to its well ordering and government; and in conformity to this, we see 
the presbyterians, as they were called, in addition to their teaching presbyters, 
appoint others whom they term ruling or governing presbyters. But the epis. 
copalians will not admit of any such presbyters as those of the latter kind ; and 
therefore, by way of obviating the force of the passage above referred to, Bilson 
maintains, though without the least foundation, that by the term presbyters we 
ought in this place to understand St. Paul as meaning not only presbyters but 
deacons, and that those presbyters amongst the ancient Christians who did not 
preach, were none other but deacons. With a view to give some degree ot 
colour and authority to this hasty and ill-founded opinion, he contends [p. 123.] 
that the term presbyter was commonly applied of old both to presbyters or 
teachers and to deacons. The object of Burnet was to drive the presbyterians 
from another ground, on which they were wont to assail episcopacy. The pres- 
byterians, it is well known, assert that in the books of the New Testament men- 
tion is made of no more than two classes of the sacred order ; viz. those of 
presbyters and deacons; and hence they maintain, that in the apostolic church 
the degree of bishops, according to th» modern sense of the term, was altogether 
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unknown. Burnet, by way of rendering their plan of attack on this ground in- 
effectual, would willingly persuade us that by the term presbyters, in the writings 
of the New Testament, are meant bishops in the modern sense of the word ; 
and that the persons whom we therein find styled deacons, were of the same 
degree as those to whom in after-times the title of presbyters was given. From 
these examples it is plain that to such an extent may the spirit of party, and a 
desire to vindicate a favorite hypothesis prevail, that even the wisest men shall 
not be proof against their deception, but become the adyocates of opinions 
that have no authority or probability whatever to support them. What Bilson 
has advanced, I regard as utterly unworthy of any thing like a serious refuta- 
tion; for I will take upon me to affirm that, unless it be by the assistance of 
perversion and wrong interpretation, there is not a single passage in the New 
Testament to be produced in his favour. Burnet, which is much to be won- 
dered at in a man of his penetration and sagacity, did not perceive that the 
opinion which he wished to inculeate, with a view to support episcopacy, was 
in fact calculated to make directly against it. For let us suppose for a mo- 
ment, that in those passages, where the term presbyter occurs, we ought to 
understand it in the sense of bishop according to modern acceptation, and that 
where deacons are spoken of, we should consider presbyters as meant, and the 
conclusion unavoidably must be, that the first churches had each of them seve- 
ral such bishops: a conclusion which, if supported by just premises, would of 
necessity derogate most materially from the dignity and authority of the epis- 
ecopil character. In Acts, xx. 1'7. we find St. Paul calling to him the presbyters 
or elders of the church of Ephesus. According to bishop Burnet, then, the 
church of Ephesus had not merely one, but several bishops. St. James ad- 
monishes the sick to call for tie mgesBuréges ric txxancias, “the presbyters or 
elders of the church.” Trusting to the same authority, therefore, we must 
conclude that each individual church had a number of bishops belonging to it. 
St. Paul directs Titus, whom he had left in Crete, to ordain presbyters or elders 
in every city. Tit.i.5. Conformably then to the exposition of the above 
mentioned learned prelate, we must understand this as meaning that a variety 
of bishops were to be appointed in every city. But will any bishop, let me 
ask, endure to hear of this? I intentionally pass over some other arguments 
which would prove this notion to be altogether groundless, since I should con- 
sider it a waste of time to combat, at greater length, a proposition, in which I 
cannot perceive even a shadow of probability. If the opinion of Boohmer be 
adopted, viz. that the seven men appointed by the church of Jerusalem were 
presbyters, it must necessarily be admitted that the presbyters ordained by the 
apostles themselves, or by their direction, in the various other churches, were 
altogether of a different order from those of Jerusalem: for it is clear beyond 
a question, from what is said in St. Paul’s epistles concerning presbyters, that 
those there spoken of had nothing to do with the relief of the poor, or the 
distribution of the alms, but were solely occupied in instructing the brethren 
and governing the church. To refer but to one passage out of many, for they 
are all in substance the same, consult the picture of a presbyter or bishop, as it 
is given in 1 Tim. iii, 1. But that the functions of the presbyters of the church 
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of Jerusalem should have differed in so material a point as this from those of 
the presbyters of any other church, (the chureh of Ephesus for example, whose 
presbyters are dirested by St. Paul, Acts, xx. 28. to occupy themselves in feed. 
ing the church of God, and warding off from it all noxious errors,) is so incre. 
dible and contradictory to every kind of probability, that I cannot believe it 
possible for any one possessed of even a common degree of erudition [p. 124.} 
to be so fur imposed on as to receive. it for the fact. Indeed, when I consider 
- the arguments by which this illustrious jurist has endeavoured to establish his 
opinion, I cannot help suspecting that they could never have wrought in a mind 
of such intelligence as his, that conviction which he would willingly have had 
them produce in the minds of other people. The arguments to which I allude 
are two. The first of them is drawn from the silence of St. Luke. This in« 
spired writer, it is urged, makes no mention whatever of any election of pres 
byters in the church of Jerusalem ; and therefore we must regard these seven 
men as haying been the presbyters of that church. But surely it cannot be 
possible that any one should be so ignorant as not to know, that there are seve- 
ral things of no small moment passed over by St. Luke without the least no- 
tice: and with regard to his silence respecting the election of presbyters in the 
church of Jerusalem, I account for it by supposing that their first appointment 
was coéval with the establishment of the church itself. And in this place, 1 
must beg once more to direct the reader’s attention towards those vecrepos or 
veavicxct, “young men,” who carried forth the dead body of Ananias, Acts, vi. 
6. 10. and whom I have above shown to have been public ministers of the church. 
For unless I am much deceived, the title thus given to them is of itself a proof 
that there were others at that time belonging to the church who were termed 
mpecBdrepos, “elders;” and if J am right in this, it is manifested that, besides 
the apostles, there were presbyters in the church of Jerusalem some time be- 
fore the appointment of the seven men took place. And that such must have 
been the fact will appear still more certain, if we consider how utterly incre- 
dible it is that a church so vastly numerous as that of Jerusalem was, anc divid- 
ed as it must have been of necessity into various minor assemblies, to each 
of which a separate place of meeting was assigned, could by any means have 
dispensed with the want of a set of men of this description. As for those that 
are termed “the young men,” I have little or no doubt but that they were the 
deacons, to whom the care of the poor was committed by the apostles before 
the election of the seyen men; other duties, however, being then, in like man- 
ner as in after-times, annexed to their office. Let us now examine whsi force 
there may be in the second argument adduced by this eminent civilian, and to 
which he attributes a considerable degree of weight. It is clearly manifest, 
says he, from Acts, xi. 29, 30. that the presbyters or elders of the church of Jee 
rusalem had the management of the concerns of the poor; and thereforw these 
presbyters could have been none others than those seven men, to whem the 
care of the poor was committed, On this argument he expatiates at great Jongtn, 
for the purpose principally of showing that, in addition to their other duties, it 
_ also belonged to the presbyters of the church, in the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, to take care that the necessities of the poor were relieved, But as 
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no ene ever entertained a doubt of this, I shall merely inquire whether what ia 
said in Acts, xi. 29, 30. will justify the inference which this very learned 
writer would draw from it. The Christians of Antioch, we are there told, being 
given to understand that many of the brethren belonging to the chureh of Je- 
rusalem were in want, determined to send relief unto them by the hands of 
Paul and Barnabas. These contributions are stated to have been sent to the 
presbyters or elders; and hence this learned author concludes that the presby- 
ters were those seven men who had been elected curators or guardians of. the 
poor. But in this conclusion of his there are confounded together two things 
altogether distinct, viz. the custody or care of the charitable fund in the aggre- 
gate, and the daily distribution of what might be necessary for the relief of the 
different individuals in distress, That the seven men were never entrusted with 
(p. 125.] the first of these, must be evident to any one who will attentively read 
the history of their appointment. It was the latter, or the daily distribution of 
relief to the necessitous, which was committed to their management. The 
Christians of Antioch, therefore, judged rightly in sending their contributions, 
not to the deacons, but to the presbyters or elders. The only inference, then, 
that can properly be drawn from this passage is, that in consequence of the dis- 
turbance which had arisen in the church of Jerusalem, respecting the improper 
distinction that was made in administering relief to the poor, the apostles, by 
way of preventing, for the future, even a.shadow of suspicion from lighting on 
themselves, came to the resolution of having nothing more to do with the eus- 
tody of the poor’s fund, but transferred the keeping thereof to the presbyters or 
elders. Before these dissensions took place, it was the practice to lay whatever 
might be designed for the relief of the poor, at the apostles’ feet, during one or 
other of the solemn assemblies of the brethren. At that time, therefore, the 
poor’s fund was at the disposal of the apostles; and certain persons of the He- 
brew nation were entrusted by them with the distribution of relief to those who 
were in want, according to their necessities. The integrity of these inferior 
ministers, however, having been called in question, the apostles recommended 
that the foreigners should elect certain curators or guardians for the poor of 
their own class; and declining to have any thing further to do with the pecu- 
niary concerns of the church, directed that the custody of the contributions for 
the relief of the necessitous should thenceforward be committed to the pres- 
byters. 

(6) There can be no doubt but that the apostles might have filled up a 
vacancy in their own number, without any reference to the multitude: yet we 
find them convoking the general body of Christians to take a share in this 
matter. When the seven men were to be appointed, the whole affair was, we 
see, submitted by the apostles to the judgment of the church at large. When 
a question arose at Antioch respecting the authority of the law of Moses, 
(Acts, xv.) the apostles, inasmuch as they were constituted by Christ him. 
self expounders of the divine will, might with the greatest reason have 
taken the cognizance and determination thereof to themselves ; yet we find 
them here again convoking and taking counsel with the whole church. I 
conceive it to be unnecessary, or otherwise it would be easy to point out 
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several passages in St. Paul’s epistles, which lcad to the same inference with 
the above. 


XXXVIIL Presbyters of the primitive churche When a num: 
ber of Christians, therefore, were collected together sufficient to 
form a church, certain men of gravity and approved faith were 
without delay appointed, either by the apostles themselves, or 
their companions, with the assent of the multitude, to preside 
over it, under the title of presbyters or bishops. By the 
former of these titles was implied the prudence of old age, rather 
than age itself, in those who bore it; the latter had an allusion 
to the nature of the function wherewith they were charged.(’) Of 
these presbyters it is a commonly received opinion, (founded on 
the words of St. Paul, 1 Tim. v. 17.) that a part only took upon 
them to instruct the people, and deliver exhortations to them in 
their solemn assemblies, after the manner of the apostles; and 
that such of them as had not either received from nature, or 
acquired by means of art, the qualifications requisite for this, 
applied themselves to promote the prosperity and general interests 
of the church in some other way.(*) But since St. Paul requiresin » 
express terms that a presbyter or bishop should possess the faculty 
of teaching, it is scarcely possible, or rather impossible, to entertain’ 
a doubt, but that this distinction between teaching and ruling pres- 
byters was after a short time laid aside, and none subse- [p. 126.] 
quently elected to that office but such as were qualified to admonish 
and instruct the brethren. The number of these elders was not the 
same in every place, but accommodated to the circumstances and 
extent of the church. The endowments which it was requisite 
that a presbyter should possess, and the virtues which ought to 
adorn his character, are particularly pointed out by St. Paul in 
1 Tim, iii. 1. and Tit. i. 5.; and it cannot be questioned that his 
injunctions on this subject were strictly adhered to, in those early 
golden days of the church, when every thing belonging to it was 
characterized by an ingenuous and beautiful simplicity. It must, 
however, I conceive, be so obvious to’évery one as scarcely to 
need pointing out, that in the requisite qualifications thus speci- 
fied by the apostle, there are several things which apply exclu- 
sively to those times, when Christianity had scarcely established — 
a footing for itself in the world, and the state of manners was far 
different from what it is at the present day. 

al? 
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(1) That the terms bishops and presbylers are applied promiscuously, as sy- 
nonymous in the books of the New Testament, is most clearly manifest from 
Acts, xx. 17. 28. Philipp. i. 1. Tit. i. 5.7. With regard to the term presbyter, 
the reader will find its feree and use well illustrated by Camp. Vitringa, in his 
work de Synagog. vetere, lib. iii. part i. cap. i. p. 609; and also by that eminently 
learned theologist and ornament of his eountry, Jo. Bened. Carpzovius, in his 
Exercitationes in Epist. ad Hebr. ex Philon. p. 499. 

(3) Acceding, as I readily do, to the commonly received interpretation. of 
St. Pauls words, t Tim. v. 17. and feeling not at all inclined to controvert the 
opinion of those who, chiefly on the strength of this passage, maintain that in 
the infancy of Christianity it was not the provinee of every presbyter to teach; 
J yet must own, that without some further support than what is afforded to it 
by these words of the apostle, the distinction between teaching and ruling 
presbyters does not appear to me to be in every respect so well established as. 
to be placed beyond the reach of doubt. In no part whatever, I believe, of the 
New Testament, is the verb xoxsé@ made use of, either absolutely or conjoined 
with the words éy xvei or ty A¢y@, to express the ordinary labour of teaching — 
and instructing the people. But I observe that St. Paul, in varieus places, ap- 
plies this verb, and also the noun xéres, sometimes separately, and at other 
times connected with certain other words, in an especial sense to that kind of 
labour which he and other holy persons encountered in propagating the light 
of the gospel, and bringing over the Jews and heathens to a faith in Christ. 
In Rom. xvi. 12. (to pass over what is said im verse 6. of one Mary) the 
apostle deseribes Tryphena and Tryphosa as labouring in the Lord ; and Persis, 
another woman, as having laboured much in the Lerd, or, which is the same 
thing, for the sake of, or in the eause of the Lord. Now what interpretation 
can be given to this, unless it be that these women had assiduously employed 
themselves in adding to the Lord’s flock, and in initiating persons of their own 
sex in the principles of Christianity? The word appears to me to have the 
same sense in } Cor. iv. 12. where St. Paul says of himself, 22} xoxidpesr, 
igyagiuevos vais idiass xeeoh, “and we labour, working with our own hands.” 
By labouring, I here understand him to have meant labouring in the Lord, or 
for Christ; and the sense of the passage appears to me to be,—* although we 
labour for Christ, and devote our life to the spreading the light of his gospel 
. [p. 127.] amongst mankind, we yet derive therefrom no worldly gain, but 
procure whatever may be necessary to our subsistence by the diligence of our 
hands.” And when in the same epistle, I Cor. xv. 10. he declares himself to 
have laboured more abundantly than all the rest of the apostles, megioodor spor 
dura wdvtav txowiaea 5 his meaning unquestionably is, that he had made 
more converts to Christianity than they. It would be easy to adduce other 
passages, in which by labouring, whether it oecur absolutely or in connection 
with some explanatory addition, is evidently meant not the ordinary instruction 
of the Christians, but the propagating of the gospel amongst those who were 
as yet ignorant of the true religion; but I conceive that the citations which 
I have already made will be deemed suflicient. We see, therefore, that it 
might not without some show of reason and authority be eontended that by 
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wercCurigus nomidyras ty Adz x2i didack2ria, “the elders who labour in the 
word and doctrine,” are to be understood such of the presbyters as were intent 
on enlarging the chureh, and occupied themselves in converting the Jews and 
heathens from their errors, and bringing them into the fold of their divine 
Master,—and not those whose exertions were limited to the instructing and 
admonishing of the members of the church, when assembled for the purpose 
of divine worship. No one can doubt but that amongst the elders to whom 
the care of the churches was committed, there must have been many whose 
holy zeal carried them beyond the limits of that particular assembly over which 
they presided, and urged them to use every endeavour for the propagation of 
the gospel amongst their benighted neighbours; and nothing could be more 
natural than for such to be pointed out as more especially deserving of an 
higher reward, and worthy to be held in greater esteem than the rest. This 
interpretation appears to me to receive ‘no inconsiderable confirmation, when I 
compare the passage in question with another of a similar nature in St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Thessalonians: “Fewrduey di duds ddcagel tidévas Tas xomiavess 
ty Ueiv, x2b meoistuéves vay &y xdgin, x2b veteTavTAs Yuds, “and we beseech 
you, brethren, to know them which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you.” 1 Thess. v. 12. Now nothing, I think, can be more 
manifest than that the apostle, in this place, alludes to the maintaining and 
honouring of the presbyters or elders. I have not the least idea of any one’s 
denying it. Apparently he distinguishes them into three classes, viz. 1. 
soriavtas, those who laboured; 2. 7ecisauéves, those who ruled or presided ; 
and, 3. veSerayr2e, those who taught or admonished. But it is not so much to 
this point that I would wish to direct the reader’s attention, as to the circum-, 
stance that tev xircv, “the labour” of the ministers of the church is here 
clearly spoken of by the apostle as a thing distinct from vsSerix, “ admonition 
or exhortation :” from whence it may naturally be inferred that the presbyters 
who are said by him to labour were different from those who instructed the 
members of the church, when assembled, in the nature of their faith and du- 
ties, or, in other words, “admonished them.” The verb xo7:éw ig here put 
absolutely; but there can be no doubt but that we ought to understand the 
words tv Aéyo wai didacxzaria, as in 1 Tim. v. 17, or é xvei@, as in Rom. xvi. 
12. as annexed to it. Indeed, it does not appear to be altogether necessary 
that we should call in any further aid than is afforded by the passage itself, for 
determining the force of the word in this place: for probably the generality 
of people will be disposed to consider the words éy Kugi as common to all the 
three members of the sentence, and as having, notwithstanding their immediate 
connection with pcisauéves, a reference likewise to the terms xor:dvras and 
yeSeravras. In my opinion, therefore, the apostle, in the passage before us, is 
to be understood as addressing the Thessalonians thus: “I earnestly entreat 
you to take care that your presbyters be liberally supplied with every neces- 
sary; first of all, those who labour among you with all their might [p. 128.] 
to propagate the faith of Christ, and augment his flock ;—and, in the next 
place, those who govern the church, and admonish and instruct you by their 
voice and example.” 
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XXXIX. Election of the presbyters, their stipends, &c. That 
the presbyters of the primitive church of Jerusalem were elected 
by the suffrages of the people connot, I think, well be doubted 
of by any one whoshall have duly considered the prudence and 
moderation discovered by the apostles, in filling up the vacancy 
in their own number, and in appointing curators or guardians 
for the poor. This power of appointing their elders, continued 
to be exercised by the members of the church at large, as long 
as primitiye manners were retained entire, and those who ruled 
over the churches did not conceive themselves at liberty to intro- 
duce any deviation from the apostolic model.() The form of 
proceeding in this matter was unquestionably the same in the 
first age as we find it to have been in the second and third cen- 
turies. When at any time the state of the church required that 
a new presbyter should be appointed, the collective body of elders 
recommended to the assembly of the people one or more persons, 
{in general selected from amongst the deacons,) as fit to fill that 
office. To this recommendation the people were constrained to 
pay no further respect than it might appear to them to deserve.(’) 
Indeed it is placed beyond a doubt, that the multitude, so far 
from always adopting the candidates proposed by the presbyters, 
were accustomed not unfrequently to assert the right of judging 
wholly for themselves, and to require that this or that particular 
person; whom they held in higher esteem than the rest, should be 
advanced to the office of an elder. When the voice of the multi- 
tude, in the election of any oneto the sacred ministry, was unani- 
mous, it was considered in the light of a divine call. In compli- 
ance with the express commands of our Lord himself and his 
apostles, these teachers and ministers of the church were, from 
the first, maintained. and supplied with every necessary by the 
people for whose edification they laboured; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 14. 
1 Tim. v.17. Gal. vi. 6. 1 Thess, v.12, 13; a certain portion 
of the voluntary offerings, or oblations as they were termed, being 
allotted to their'use. It will easily be conceived that whilst the 
churches were but small, and composed chiefly of persons of the 
lower or middling classes, the provision thus made for the sup- 
port ofthe presbyters and deacons could not be very considerable. 


(1) What St. Paul says, Tit. i. 5. of his having left Titus in Crete, for the 
purpose of ordaining presbyters in the churches there, militates in no respeet 
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‘against the above statement. In executing the commission with which he was 

entrusted, Titus might, and doubtless did, consult the wishes of the people, 
and not appoint any to the office of presbyter but such as he found were 
approved of by them. ; 

(2) It is plain from hence, that what we term the right of presentation, (ex- 
cept in as far as it is at present compulsory,) has nothing in it repugnant to 
the practice of the church in the earliest times. Our Saviour’s [p. 129.] 
apostles, we see, exercised a right of this kind, when it became necessary to 
fill up the vacancy in their own number, occasioned by the fall of Judas; and 
in after-ages, until the right of patronage, as it is called, found its way into the 
church, a similar right of presentation was uniformly recognized as belonging 
to the bishops and collective bodies of presbyters. Nor will any one, it is 
presumed, take exception to this, who shall reflect that, the generality of the 
individuals constituting the church of Christ are of necessity incapable of esti- 
mating the extent of a man’s endowments, or of judging how far one may excel 
another in the qualifications requisite for teaching, and are apt rather to follow 
the bent of their own wayward humours and prejudices than to listen to the 
voice of reason and prudence ; and how expedient and requisite, therefore, it is, 
that when a bishop or presbyter is about to be elected, certain persons of dis- 
cretion and experience should be commissioned to point out to the multitude one 
or more fit objects for their choice. I pass over the extreme difficulty which is 
for the most part experienced, even in small assemblies, in conducting an election 
with any degree of harmony or order, where there are a number of rival candi- 
dates for a vacant place, unless there be some one appointed to officiate as su- 
perintendent or moderator. For the multitude, if left entirely to itself on such 
an occasion, is sure to have its proceedings distracted by a conflict of discordant 
interests and opinions. It must be observed, however, that prior to the age of 
Constantine the Great, notwithstanding this right of presentation, the most 
perfect freedom of choice still resided with the people ; the multitude being at 
liberty to reject the persons thus recommended to them, without assigning any 
reason for their so doing, and either to fix on others for themselves, or else 
demand that fresh candidates should be proposed to them by the bishop or 
presbyters. In this respect the right of presentation, as it is now exercised, 
differs very materially from that which was recognised in the primitive church. 


XL. The prophets. By far the greater part of those whoeem- 
braced the Christian religion in this its infancy being of mean 
extraction, and wholly illiterate, it could not otherwise happen 
but that a great scarcity should be experienced in the churches of 
persons possessing the qualifications requisite for initiating the 
ignorant, and communicating instruction to them with a due 
degree of readiness and skill. It pleased God, therefore, to raise 
up in every direction certain individuals, and by irradiating 
their minds with a more than ordinary measure of his holy Spirit, 
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to render them fit instruments for making known his words to 
the people, and imparting instructions to them, in their public 
assemblies, on matters relating to religion. These are they who, 
in the writings of the New Testament, are styled prophets.(’) 
Whoever professed himself to be under the influence of a divine 
inspiration, and claimed attention as an extraordinary interpreter 
of the will of God, had permission granted him to speak in public: 
for, without hearing him, it was impossible for any one to say 
whether his pretensions to inspiration were or were not well 
founded. When once he had spoken, however, all uncertainty 
with regard to his commission was at an end; for there were in 
the churches persons instructed of God, who could discern by 
infallible signs between a true prophet and one who falsely pre- 
tended to that character. The apostles also had left on record 
certain marks, by which one specially commisioned from above 
might clearly be distinguished from an impostor. 1 Cor. xii. 
[p. 1380.] 2, 8. xiv. 29. 1 John, iv. 1. This order of prophets 
ceased in the church, when the reasons which gave birth to it no 
longer existed. For when the affairs of the church took a pros- 
perous turn, and regular schools or seminaries were instituted, in 
which those who were designed for the sacred ministry received 
an education suitable to the office, it consequently became un- 
necessary that God should any longer continue to instruct the 
people by the mouths of these extraordinary ministers or 
prophets.(’) 

(1) It appears to me that the function of these prophets, as they are styled, 
is too much narrowed by those who would have us believe that they were 
merely interpreters of the sacred writings, and more especially of the pro- 
phecies delivered under the old covenant. It was a common thing I grant, 
for these prophets to adduce proofs of the truth and divine original of the 
Christian religion from the inspired writers of the Old Testament. I am 
ready also to grant that not unfrequently particular passages in the Old Tes 
tament, the genuine sense of which had either escaped the Jewish doctors, or 
been obscured by them, were, through the sagacity of these prophets, illus- 
trated and placed in a proper point of view. But notwithstanding this, I am 
persuaded that whoever shall with calmness and deliberation examine and 
compare with each other the different passages in the New Testament, in 
which mention is made of these prophets, cannot fail to perceive that they 
did not confine themselves merely to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
On this subject I have already given my sentiments to the public. at some 
length, in a particular tract de illis, qui Prophete vocantur in novo Federe, whien 
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fs to be found in the second volume of my Dissertationes ad Historiam Ee- 
clesiastic. pertinentes. We have ne positive testimony that there were prophets 
in all the early churches; but it appears extremely probable that such was 
the case, since St. Paul, in enumerating the ministers of the church appointed 
by God himself, assigns the second place to the prophets. 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
Ephes. iv. 11. 

(2) There canbe no doubt but that, from almest the very first rise of 
Christianity, it was the practice fer certain of the youth, in whom such a 
strength of genius and capacity manifested itself as to afford a hope of their 
becoming profitable servants in the cause ef religion, te be sct apart for the 
sacred ministry, and forthe presbyters and bishops to supply them with the 
requisite preparatory instruction, and ferm them by tkeir precepts and advice 
for that solemn office. On this subject St. Paul, in the latter of his epistles 
to Timothy, ii. 2. expresses himself in the following terms: xai & ixscas wap’ 
8d dia reArGy uaptipey, TAUTA arapddy wiscks dvSparors, cit ives fuxver tooyrxe nak 
érépes dudé€2s,; “and the things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same cemmit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” The apostle here, we see, directs Timethy, in the first place to 
select from amongst the members of the church a certain number of men, who 
might appear to him to possess the talents requisite for eonveying instruction 
to others, and whe were persons of tried and approved faith. For it will not 
admit of a doubt that by the resde dySpw7rcs, “ faithful men,” here alluded to, 
we ought to understand not merely believers, or those holding the faith, but 
persons of appreved and established faith, to whom things of the highest 
moment might be entrusted without danger or apprehension. Secondly, to 
the persons thus selected he was to communicate and expound that discipline, 
in which he himself had been instructed by St. Paul before many witnesses. 
Now it is evident that St. Paul could not by this mean that they were to be 
taught the mere elements or rudiments of the Christian religion; for with 
these every one professing Christianity was of course brought acquainted ; 
and doubtless, therefore, those whom the apostle in this place directs Timothy 
to instruct, must have known and been thoroughly versed in them {p. 131.] 
long before. The discipline, then, which Timothy had received from St. Paul, 
and which he was thus to become the instrument of communicating to others, 
was without question that more full and perfect knowledge of divine truth as 
revealed in the gospel of Christ, which it was fitting that every one who was 
advaneed to the office of a master or teacher amongst the brethren shonld 
possess, together with a due degree of instruction as to the most skilful and 
ready method of imparting to the multitude a proper rule of faith, and correct 
principles of moral action. But what is this, I would ask, but to direct 
Timothy to institute a school or seminary for the education of future pres- 
byters and teachers for the church, and to cause a certain number of persons 
of talents and virtue to be trained up therein, under a course of discipline 
similar to that which he himself had received at the hands of St. Paul? It 
may moreover, be inferred from these words, that the apostle had personally 
discharged the same office which he thus impgses on ‘Timothy, and applied 
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himself to the properly educating of future teavhers and ministers for the 
chureh: for it appears by them that he bad not been the tutor of Timothy 
only, but that his instructions to this his favorite disciple had been imparted 
dia worrGy paprupav, “before many witnesses;” 44 having, in this place, un- 
questionably the force of the preposition évdmor, To determine, indeed, whom 
we ought to understand by the persons thus termed “ witnesses,” has occasioned 
no little stir amongst the commentators. According to some we should con- 
nect them with the following word +2p43v, and consider St. Paul as saying, 
bia woddaGv exptipwey r2pade, “transmit by many witnesses.” Others would have 
us understand by these witnesses, the presbyters who ordained Timothy to | 
the sacred ministry by the laying on of hands, 1 Tim. iv. 14.; and conceive 

that, immediately previous to such ordination, St. Paul had, in the presence 

and hearing of these presbyters, recapitulated and again inculeated on the — 
mind of his adopted son in the faith the chief or leading articles of the Chris- 

tian religion: whilst others, again, imagine that the persons here alluded to, 

were witnesses of the life, actions, and miracles of our Lord. But of these 

and some other conjectures on the subject, which it is needless to enumerate, 

there is not one but what is encumbered with considerable difficulties. A 

much more natural way of resolving the point, as it appears to me, is by sup- 

posing that St. Paul had under him, in asort of seminary or school which he 

had instituted for the purpose of properly educating presbyters and teachers, 

several other disciples and pupils besides Timothy; and that the witnesses 

here spoken of, before whom Timothy had been instructed, were his fellow- 

students, persons destined like him for the ministry, and partakers together 

with him of the benefits that were to be derived from the apostle’s tuition. It 

is highly credible, I may say indeed it is more than eredible, that not St. Paul 

alone, but also all the other apostles of our Lord applied themselves to the 

properly instructing of certain select persons, so as to render them fit to be 

entrusted with the care and government of the churches; and, consequently, 

that the first Christian teachers were brought up and formed in schools or 

seminaries immediately under their eye. Besides other references which 

might be given, it appears from Ireneus advers. Hereses, lib. ii. eap. xxii. p- 

148. ed. Massuet. that St. John employed himself at Ephesus, where he spent 

the latter part of his life, in qualifying youth for the sacred ministry. And 

the same author, as quoted by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. eap. xx. p, 188. 

represents Polycarp, the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, as having laboured in 

[y. 132.] the same way. That the example of these illustrious characters was 

in this respect followed by the bishops in general, will scarcely admit of a 

doubt. To this origin, in my opinion, are to be referred those seminaries 

termed “episcopal schools,” which we find ‘attached to the principal churches, 

and in which youth designed for the ministry went through a proper course 

of preparatory instruction and discipline under the bishop himself, or some 

presbyter of his appointment. 


XLI. The origin of bishops. Whilst the Christian assemblies or 
churches were but small, two, three, or four presbyters were 
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found amply sufficient to labour for the welfare, and regulate the 
concerns of each: and over a few men like these, inflamed as they 
were with the sincerest piety towards God, and receiving but 
very moderate stipends, it was not required that any one should 
be appointed to preside in the capacity of a ruler or superin- 
tendant. But as the congregations of Christians became every 
day larger and larger, a proportionate gradual increase in the 
number of the presbyters and ministers of necessity took place; 
and as the rights and power of all were the same, it was soon 
found impossible, under the circumstances of that age, when 
every church was left to the care of itself, for any thing like a 
general harmony to be maintained amongst them, or for the 
various necessities of the multitude to be regularly and satisfac- 
torily provided for, without sonie one to preside and exert acon- 
trouling influence. Such being the case, the churches adopted 
the practice of selecting, and placing at the head of the council of 
presbyters, some one man of eS wisdom and prudence, whose 
peculiar duty it should be to allot to his colleagues their several 
tasks, and by his advice, and every other mode of assistance, to 
prevent as far as in him lay the interests of the assembly, over 
which he was thus appointed to preside, from experiencing any 
kind of detriment or injury.(’) The person thus advanced to'the 
presidency, was at first distinguished by the title of “the angel” 
of his church; but in after-times it became customary to style him, 
in allusion to those duties which constituted the chief branch of 
his function, ‘the bishop.”(*) In what particular church, or at 
what precise period, this arrangement was first introduced, remains 
nowhere on record. It appears to me, however that there are 
the strongest reasons for believing that the church of Jerusalem, 
which in point of numbers exceeded every other, took the lead in 
this respect; and that her example was gradually copied after by 
the rest in succession, according as their increase in size, or 
their situation in other respects, might suggest the propriety of 
their doing so.(*) 

(1) This statement respecting the origin of the order of bishops must, I | 
am persuaded, obtain the assent of every one who knows what human nature 
is, and shall reflect on the situation of things in that early age, and also on 
the jealousies, dissensions, and various other embarrassing evils; that are inci- 


dent to collective bodies of individuals who are all on a footing of equality. 
That the first churches had no bishops, may, I think, very clearly be proved 
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from the writings ¢f the New Testament.—I do not mean from the circume 
stance to which so much weight is by many attributed, viz. that it is not un- 
usual to find therein the term bishop applied to presbyters in general: for 
those who take the opposite side of the questiou will say in reply, that persons 
invested with the prelacy were at first distinguished by another name; but 
that, after some time, the term bishop ceased to be applied to presbyters of 
the common order, and was appropriated exclusively to the chief or presiding 
presbyters. But the evidence which, as I have stated above, I deem conclusive 
[p. 133.] as to this point is this,—that neither in the Acts of the Apostles, nor 
in St. Paul’s epistles, although in both express mention is frequently made of 
presbyters and deacons, do we find the least notice taken of any church having 
been subject to the authority or rule of a single man. It appears to me, how- 
ever, equally certain that the churches did not long continue under the care 
and management of councils of presbyters, amongst whom there was no dis- 
tinction of rank; but that in the more considerable ones at least, if not in the 
others, it came, even during the life-time of the apostles, and with their appro- 
bation, to be the practice for some one man more eminent than the rest, to be 
invested with the presidency or chief direction. And in support of this opinion 
we are supplied with an argument of such strength in those “ angels,” to whom 
St. John addressed the epistles, which, by the command of our Saviour him- 
eelf, he sent to the seven churches of Asia, Rev. ii. iii. as the presbyterians, as 
they are termed, let them labour and strive what they may, will never be able 
to overcome. It must be evident to every one, even on a cursory perusal of 
the epistles to which we refer, that those who are therein termed “angels” 
Were persons possessing such a degree of authority in their respective 
churches, as enabled them to mark with merited disgrace whatever might 
appear to be deserving of reprehension, and also to give due countenance and 
encouragement to every thing that was virtuous and commendable. But even 
supposing that we were to wave the advantage that is to be derived from this 
argument in establishing the antiquity of the episcopal character, it appears 
to me that the bare consideration alone of the state of the church in its 
infancy, must be sufficient to convince any rational unprejudiced person, that 
the order of bishops could not have originated at a period considerably more 
recent than that which gave birth to Christianity itself. For it is impossible 
for any one who is acquainted with what human nature is, and knows how 
things were circumstanced in the first ages, to believe that a proper harmony 
could be maintained amongst the presbyters, or that the assemblies of the 
church could be convened and regulated, or any factions or disturbances that 
might arise amongst the people be repressed and composed, or that many 
other things which might be enumerated could be accomplished with any 
degree of promptitude, regularity, and ease, without some one being appointed 
to act in the capacity of moderator or president. If I figure to myself an. 
assembly composed of merely a moderate number of people,—say, for in- 
stance, a hundred,—and suppose such assembly to be placed under the care 
of one or two excellent persons, possessing hearts filled with love towards 
God and man, and entirely devoid of ambition and cupidity of wealth, I can 
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very well conceive that, owing to the paucity and sincere piety of the assembly 
itself, as well as of those entrusted with the care and management of its 
concerns, it might be possible for its affairs to be conducted with the greatest 
regularity, and for its procedings not to be disgraced by any thing like con- 
fusion or party spirit. But when I enlarge upon this idea, and present to 
my mind’s eye a multitude consisting of perhaps four or five hundred persons, 
(a multitude, too, not receiving laws from a superior, but legisl&ting entirely 
for itself, and classed or distributed under perhaps ten different presbyters or 
teachers all on a footing of the most perfect equality,) the case becomes en- 
tirely altered, and I should deem it no less essential for such a multitude to 
have some individual leader or guide assigned to it, than for a legion of sol- 
diers to have its proper commander or tribune. 

(2) The title of “angel” is applied by our Lord himself to the presidents 
that persons of that description were usually styled so in the first century : 
for it is not to be imagined that our Saviour addressed those chiefs of their 
churches by a new and unaccustomed title. As to what has been urged by 
several learned persons, respecting the peculiar significance and force of this 
appellation, it appears to me for the most part as rather speculative and curious 
than well founded and important. For since the term 4)7e05 signifies in gene- 
ral a legate, or person accredited either of God or man, and those presidents of 
the churches were regarded as being, in an especial degree commissioned of 
God, it, in my opinion, requires no very great depth of research to account for 
their being styled angels, at a time when, in conformity to the practice of the 
apostles themselves, it was customary for the title of bishop to be applied to 
presbyters in general, and consequently some other appellation was [p. 134.] 
found necessary, in order to distinguish the chief presbyters from those of the 
ordinary rank. A more just or appropriate title than this could scarcely have 
been fixed on. As the term, however, could not be deemed altogether free 
from ambiguity, and might perhaps be found to give occasion for some aspiring 
individuals to over-rate their own consequence, and fancy themselves nearly on 
a level with those who are in the strict sense of the word styled angels, (for 
even the merest trifles are sufficient to supply men: with arguments for vanity 
and pride,) it was probably thought better to exchange this title for one more 
definitive and humble, and to substitute for it that very one which had pre- 
viously been common to the presbyters at large ; so that these presidents might 
thereby be constantly reminded that they were merely placed at the head of a 
family of brethren, and that their function differed not in its nature from that 
wherewith all the elders were at the first invested. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that in the appellation &y«A0¢ ris txxancias, the word 963 is to be supplied ; 
and that the title ought to be understood as running thus, “Ayyeacs 78 sea nis 
*Exxangias, i.e, a person especially commissioned of God, or one who occupies 
the station of a divine legate in the church. Pa rt 

(3) As the early churches are well known to have taken all their institutions 
and regulations from the model exhibited to them by the chureh of J erusalem, 
it appears to me that scarcely a doubt can be entertained of their having been 
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also indebted to this last-mentioned venerable assembly for the example of ap- 
pointing some one man to preside over the presbyters and general interests of 
each individual church, and that the first instance of any one’s being invested 
with the episcopal office occured in that city. This much at least is certain, 
that no chureh whatever can be proved to have had a bishop prior to that of 
Jerusalem; and that none of the ancient accounts and notices of bishops, 
which are t8 be met with in Eusebius and other authors, do ascend so high as 
those of Jerusalem. All ancient authorities, from the second century down- 
wards, coneur in representing James the Younger, the brother of our Lord after’ 
the flesh, as the first bishop of the church of Jerusalem, having been so created 
by the apostles themselves. Vid. Acta sanclor. Mens. Maii, tom. i. p. 23. Tille- 
mont, Memoires pour servir a l Histoire de? Eglise, tom. i. p. 1008, et seq. Now 
if this were as truly as it is uniformly reported, it would at once determine the 
point which we have under consideration, since it must close the door against 
all doubt as to the quarter in which episcopacy originated. But I rather sus- 
pect that these ancient writers might incautiously be led to form their judg- 
ment of the state of things in the first century from the maxims and practice of 
their own times, and finding that, after the departure of the other apostles on 
their respective missions, the chief regulation and superintendence of the church 
at Jerusalem rested with James, they without further reason concluded that he 
must have been appointed the bishop of that church. It appears indeed, from 
the writings of the New Testament, that, after the departure of the other apos- 
tles on their travels, the chief authority in the church of Jerusalem was pos- 
sessed by James. For St. Paul, when he came to that city for the last time, 
immediately repaired to this apostle; and James appears to have thereupon 
convened an assembly of the presbyters at his house, where Paul laid before 
them an account of the extent and success of his labors in the cause of his di- 
vine Master. Acts, xxi. 19,20. No one reading this can, I should think, en- 
tertain a doubt of James’s having been, at that time, invested with the chief 
superintendence and government of the church of Jerusalem; and that not 
only the assemblies of the presbyters, but also those general ones of the whole 
church, in which, as is clear from verse 22, was lodged the supreme power as 
to all matters of a sacred nature, were convened by his appointment. But it 
is to be observed that this authority was no more than must have devolved on 
James of course, in his apostolic character, in consequence of all the other 
[p. 135.] apostles having quitted Jerusalem ; and that therefore this testimony 
of St. Luke is by no means to be considered as conclusive evidence of his hay- 
ing been appointed to the office of bishop. Were we to admit of such kind 
of reasoning as this——the government of the church of Jerusalem was vested 
in James, therefore he was its bishop,—I do not see on what grounds we could 
refuse our assent, should it be asserted that all the twelve apostles were bishops 
of that church, for it was at one time equally under their government. But not 
to enlarge unnecessarily.—The function of an apostle differed widely from that 
of a bishop; and IJ therefore do not think that James, who was an apostle, was 
ever appointed to or discharged the episcopal office at Jerusalem. The govern. 
ment of the church in that city, it rather appears to me, was placed in the hands 
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of its presbyters, but so as that nothing of moment could be done without the 
advice and authority of James; the same sort of respectful deference being 
paid to his will as had formerly been manifested for that of the apostles at 
large. But although we deem those ancient writers to have committed an er- 
ror, in pronouncing James to have been the first bishop of Jerusalem, it may 
without much difficulty be demonstrated that the chureh of that city had a 
bishop sooner than any of the rest, and consequently that the episcopal dignity 
must have taken its rise there. The church of Jerusalem, at the time of that 
city’s being taken and finally laid waste by the emperor Hadrian, towards the 
middle of the second century, (about the year of our Lord 137 or 138,) had had 
fourteen bishops, without our reckoning James as one of them. A list of their 
names is given us by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. y. p. 117.) who derived 
his information in this respect, not from any vague report or tradition, but from 
certain ancient written documents which had come under his own immediate 
inspection: #% t)7gdeav. At that period, according to the same historian, the 
church of Rome had had no more than seven bishops, and that of Alexandria 
only five. He likewise represents (Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xx. p. 141.) the - 
church of Antioch as having, even so late as in the reign of the emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, been under the government of merely its sixth bishop. The 
number, then, of bishops who had filled the see of Jerusalem haying, in the time 
of Hadrian, reached to more than double that of the prelates of any other of 
the more considerable churches, it appears to me that we are amply justified in 
concluding that the church of that city placed itself under a bishop long before 
either of the rest, and that the other churches were successively induced tv 
follow her example. Eusebius indeed says, that he had not been able to as- 
certain exactly how many years each of these bishops had held the see; but 
that, according to common report, they all presided but for a short time. But 
this in no respect militates against the above conclusion. If we assign, as su- 
rely we may at the least, to each of these bishops three years, we shall find it 
give us somewhat above forty years as the term of their government altogether, 
Should we, however, be of opinion that the church of Jerusalem (which, from 
its amplitude, and the great number of its presbyters. must have felt in a very 
eminent and pressing degree the necessity of having a chief ruler or president) 
was, as is most probable, induced, immediately on the martyrdom of James the. 
Just, to place itself under the superintendence and care of a bishop, we may, in 
such case, allow a much longer period to the government of the fourteen pre- 
lates mentioned by Eusebius: for it has been resolved by the learned, appa- 
rently on very sufficient grounds, that James'was put to death in the year ot 
our Lord 62, which was more than seventy years prior to the final overthrow 
of Jerusalem by Hadrian. But in whatever way our calculations as [p. 136.] 
to this point may be made, it will be equally placed beyond dispute that the 
chureh of Jerusalem had over it a bishop long enough before the close of the 
first century after Christ ; and this being established, it will scarcely, T had al- 
mst said it cannot, be denied that the episcopal dignity must have originated 
in and passed to the other churches from that of Jerusalem. 
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XLIL. Rights, &c. of the first bishops. That these bishops were, 
on their creation, invested with certain peculiar rights, and a 
degree of power which placed them much above the presbyters, 
will not be disputed by any unprejudiced or impartial person: but 
we are not possessed of sufficient information on the subject, to 
enable us te state with exact precision the extent to which those 
rights and that power reached during the first century. It is cer- 
tain, however, that it would be forming a very erroneous judg- 
ment, were we to estimate the power, the revenue, the privileges, 
and rights of the first bishops, from the rank, affluence, and 
authority attached to the episcopal character in the present day. 
A primitive bishop was, as it should seem, none other than the 
chief or principal minister of an individual church, which, at the 
period of which we are speaking, was seldom,so numerous but 
that it could be assembled under one roof. He taught the people, 
administered what are termed the sacraments, and supplied the 
ailing and the indigent with comfort and relief. With regard to 
the performance of such duties as it was impossible for him to 
fulfil or attend to in person, he availed himself of the assistance 
of the presbyters. Associating, likewise, these presbyters with 
him in council, he inquired into and determined any disputes or 
differences that might subsist amongst the members of his flock, 
and also looked round and consulted with them as to any measures 
which the welfare and prosperity of the church appeared to re- 
quire. Whatever arrangements might be deemed eligible, were 
proposed by him to the people for their adoption, in a general 
assembly. In fine, a primitive bishop could neither determine 
nor enact anything of himself, but was bound to conform to and 
carry into effect whatever might be resolved on by the presbyters 
and the people.(*) The episcopal dignity would not be much 
coveted, I rather think, on such terms, by many of those, who, 
under the present state of things, interest themselves very warmly 
on behalf of bishops and their authority. Of the emoluments 
attached to this office, which, it may be observed, was one of no 
small labour and peril, I deem it unnecessary for me to say any- 
thing: for that they must have been extremely small, cannot but 
be obvious to every one who shall consider that no church had, 
in those days, any other revenue than what arose from the volun- 
tary offerings, or oblations as they were termed, of the people, 
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by far the greater part of whom were persoms of very moderate 
or slender means; and that out of these offerings, in addition to 
the bishop, provision was to be made for the presbyters, the 
deacons, and the indigent brethren. 


(1) All that we have thus stated is clearly to be proved from documents 
of the first ages. Of this the reader may satisfy himself, by consulting, amongat 
other works, Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiastice, and Beveridge’s Codex Cano- 
num primitive Ecclesia, 


XLII. Rural bishops and dioceses. It was not long, [p. 187.] 
however, before circumstances became so changed, as to produce 
a considerable extension and enlargement of the limits, within 
which the episcopal government and authority had been at first 
confined. For the bishops who presided in the cities, were ac- | 
eustomed to send out into the neighbouring towns and country ad- 
jacent certain of their presbyters, for the purpose of making con- 
verts, and establishing churches therein; and it being of course 
deemed but fair and proper that the rural or village congregations, 
which were drawn together in this way, should continue under 
the guardianship and authority of the prelate by whose counsel 
and exertion they had been first brought to a knowledge of 
Christ and‘his word, the episcopal sees gradually expanded into 
ecclesiastical provinces of varied extent, some greater, some less, 
to which the Greeks in after times gave the denomination of 
dioceses. ‘Those to whom the instruction and management of 
these surrounding country churches were committed by the 
diocesan were termed chorepiscopi, 2 @ 715 xaeus émicxorel, 
“rural bishops.” Persons of this description are doubtless to be 
considered as having held a middle rank between the bishops 
and the presbyters: for to place them on a level with the former 
is impossible, since thay were subject to the diocesan; but at the 
same time, it is manifest that they were superior in rank to pres- 
byters, inasmuch as they were not accustomed to look up to the 
bishop for orders or direction, but were invested with constant 
authority to teach, and in other respects to exercise the episcopal 
functions.(’) 

(1) The reader will find this subject very copiously treated of in the fol- 


lowing (amongst other) works: Morin. de sacris Eccles. Ordinationibus, part i, 
exerc. iv. p. 10, et seq.; Blondell. de Episcopis et Presbyteris, } iii, p. 98. 120, et 
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seq; Bevereg. in Pandect. Canonum ad Canon. xiii. Concilit Ancyrani, tons. ii. 
p- 176; Ziegler, de Episcopis, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 106, et seq.; Pet. de Marea de 
Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. ii. cap. xiii. part xiv. p. 159, et seq. ; 
Boehmer, Adnotat. ad illum, p. 62, 63; Thomassin. Disciplina Eccles. vet. et nov. 
part i. lib. ii. cap. i, p. 215: the learned authors of which are divided in opinion 
as to whether the “chorepiscopi” belonged to the episcopal order, or to that 
of presbyters. But it appears to me, that whoever shall attentively consider 
what has been handed down to us respecting these “rural bishops,” must 
réadily perceive that they cannot with propriety be ranked under either of 
those orders. In fact, I conceive that the question would never have been 
agitated amongst men of erudition, had it not been for a preconceived notion, 
too hastily taken up by them, that all the ministers of the primitive church 
were to be classed. under one or other of the three orders of bishops, presby- 
ters, or deacons. 


XLIYV. Deacons and déaconesses. In addition to these its: go- 
vernors and teachers, the church had. ever belonging to it, even 
from its very first rise,a class of ministers, composed of persons of 
[p. 188.] either sex, and who were termed deacons and deaconesses. 
Their office was to distribute the alms to the necessitous; to carry 
the orders or messages of the elders, wherever necessary ; and to 
perform various other duties, some of which related merely to 
the solemn assemblies that were held at stated intervals, whilst: 
others were of a general nature. That the greatest caution and 
prudence were, in the first ages, deemed proper to be observed in 
the choice of these ministers, appears plainly from St. Paul’s di- 
rections on the subject. 1 Tim. ii. 8. et. seq. From what is 
afterwards said by the apostle, at verse 13. of the same chapter, 
learned men have been led to conclude, and apparently with 
much reason, that those who had given unequivocal proof of their 
faith and probity in the capacity of deacons, were, after a while, 
elected into the order of presbyters. The deaconesses were widows 
of irreproachable character and mature age. In the oriental 
countries, where, as is well known, men are not permitted to’ have 
access to the women, the’ assistance of females like these must 
have been found of essential importance: for, through their 
ministry, the principles of the Christian religion could be diffused. 
amongst the softer sex, and various things be accomplished in 
relation to the Christian sisterhood, which, in a region teeming 
with suspicion and jealousy, could in no wise have been consigned - 
to or undertaken by men.(’) . 
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(1) The origin of the order of deacons is, in my opinion, unquestionably 
to be referred back to the primitive church of Jerusalem; but the reader will 
have perceived, from what I have above remarked on the subject, that I do not 
agree with the majority ef writers in considering it as having taken its rise in 
the appointment of the seven Greeks spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles,* 
For that there must have been ministers who discharged the functions of dea- 
cons in the assembly of the Christians ef that city, prior to such appointment, 
will not with me admit of a doubt: since, not again to bring forward other 
reasons, it is evident that the business of the church could by no means have 
been properly conducted, without the assistance of persons acting in that ca- 
pacity. The more attention, likewise, that I bestow on those “ young men,” 
who appear to have been in waiting on the apostles, and committed the bodies 
of Ananias and his wife to the earth, the more am I convinced that they were 
in fact nene other than deacons. The seven men subsequently appointed I 
conceive to have been public ministers, differing in no respect from those 
whom, for the sake of distinction, we will term original deacons, except only 
that their sphere ef duty was limited to that part of the church which was 
composed of foreigners. Now if this opinion be correct, as. it really appears 
to me to be, thereis at once an end of the notion entertained by some, that the 
deacons of after-ages differed from those of the primitive times; for that it 
was the office of the original or primitive ones to take care of the poor, but that 
those of after-times had duties of a very different nature assigned to them by 
the bishops. To me it seems clear that no such alteration took place in the 
functions of the deacons, but that, from the first, it was their duty to render 
themselves serviceable in all things which might be required of them by the 
situation and circumstances of the church at that time. Whether or not there 
were any such characters as those of deaconesses known in the church of Je- 
rusalem, is what I have not the means of ascertaining with any degree of cer- 
tainty. I think, however, it may very well admit of a conjecture, that those 
widows who were neglected by the Hebrew deacons, (Acts, vi. 1.) might be 
women acting in the capacity of deaconesses amongst the Greeks. That the 
handmaids of the churches were in that age termed “ widows,” in an absolute 
sense, is manifest beyond a doubt, and may in particular be proved from the 
words of St. Paul himself, 1 Tim. v. 9,10. As far as my penetration is able 
to reach, I can perceive nothing that can be considered as at all opposing itself 
to this conjecture; but, on the contrary, several things present them- [p. 139.] 
selves to notice tending rather to support it. Of the arguments which may be 
adduced in its favour, I think it is not one of trifling foree that the Hebrews, 
against whom the complaint is made, are not accused of having neglected any 
of the foreign poor besides the widows. Most assuredly the Greek Jews who 
dwelt at Jerusalem must have had other persons amongst them who required 
relief as well as their widows! Then how came it to pass that their widows 
alone should have had cause given them by the Hebrew deacons to murmur 
and complain of neglect? Now if by the term widows we here understand 
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deaconnesses, it will be possible te assign no very unsatisfactory reasori for 
this. The number of the Greek converts was undoubtedly not so great as that 
of the Hebrew ones: the duties, therefore, which the “widows” of those 
Greeks or foreigners had to discharge must have been executed with less labour 
and inconvenience than fell to the lot of the indigenous matrons, in the per- 
formance of their funetions. Perceiving, then, that the trouble eneountered by 
the foreign class. of widows was disproportionate to that which necessarily at- 
tached itself to the services of the others, and being also perhaps somewhat 
Anflueneed by a partiality towards those of their own nation, the Hebrew mi- 
nisters, who were entrusted with the distribation of the alms, might probably 
conceive that. there could be no impropriety in their granting relief on a more 
liberal scale to the widows of the mdigenous. Jews than to these of the foreign 
elass. But leaving it to others to determine on the validity ef this conjecture, 
I pass on to the notice of a few things which have suggested themselves to 
me, on a reconsideration of the history of the controversy above alluded to 
between the Jews and the Greeks, as given us by St. Luke. In the opening 
of his narrative, the saered historian tells us that “there had arisen a raurmur- 
ing of the Grecians against the Hebrews.” Being particularly studious of 
brevity, however, he emits adding some things whieh yet are neeessary to be 
understood by his readers, in order to thei forming a proper judgment of the 
affair. In the first place, then, although no sueh thing is expressed, yet it is 
evident from the context that we must consider the Greeks as having come to 
the apostles, and complained to them of the il} conduet of the Hebrews. It 
could not, however, surely have been against all the Christian eonverts of the 
Hebrew race, at that time dwellmg in Jerusalem, that complaint was then pre- 
ferred. Forno one that is in his senses can believe that the whole body of 
Hebrews should have deliberately concurred in a wish to wrong the widows 
of the foreigners, or have agreed together that less relief should be afforded to 
them than to the others. The complaint there ean be no doubt related merely 
to those indigenous Jews, to whem the relief and eare of the poor had been 
committed by the apostles. We must also conclude that the Greeks, who 
were the bearers of this aceusation, preferred at the same time, on behalf of 
their church, a request that the apostles would take upon themselves the future 
distribution of the alms, and the administration of whatever else might relate 
to the poor. For unless we conceive this to have been the ease, it is impos- 
sible to aceount for the speech which is stated to have been made by the apos- 
tles to the multitude when assembled. Had no such direet application been 
made to them to take upon themselves the office, what room eould there have 
been for their so formally declining it? Taking it, however, for the fact, that 
such request was made, as we are certainly well warranted in doing by the 
words of the apostles themselves, what follows will be found to correspond in 
avery striking degree with every thing preeedent, and the whole-affair is at 
once rendered clear and intelligible. The address delivered by the apostles, on 
this occasion, to the general assembly of the ehurch, we may suppose to ‘have 
ran somewhat in this way :—“ Brethren, we are given to understand by the 
Greeks, that their widows have not experienced, in point of charitable assistance 
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that degree of justice which they had a right to expect at the hands of the mi- 
nisters of the church; and they have, in consequence thereof, expressed a wish 
that we ourselves would undertake to sce that things of this kind should be 
properly managed for the future, To this, however, we cannot by any means 
consent: for were we to comply with the request thus made to us, and take 
upon ourselves the business of administering relief to the poor, we should ine 
evitably be obliged to neglect the most important part of our function, which 
consists in unfolding the truths of divine revelation, and extending the bounds 
of the Christian community, or at least should not be able to devote [p. 140.] 
ourselves to it with that degree of attention and assiduity which the will of God 
requires. The remedy, therefore, which we will, with your consent, apply to 
the evil complained of, shall be this——Choose ye from amofigst yourselves 
seven men, on whose faith and integrity ye can rely, to superintend this busi- 
ness, and recommend them to us. From those whom ye may thus point out, 
as persons worthy to be entrusted with the guardianship and care of the poor, 
you will not find us in any wise disposed to withhold our confidence.” For 
further information with regard to the deacons and deaconesses of the primitive 
church, the reader is referred to what has been written by Caspar Ziegler on 
the subject; as also to Basnage’s Annal. Politico-Eccles. ad Ann. xxxy. tom. i. 
p. 450.; and Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiast. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 296, et seq. 


XLY. Constitution and order of the primitive’ churches. The 
People. From these particulars we may collect a general idea of 
what was the form and constitution of those primitive Christian 
associations, which in the language of Scripture are terme: 
churches. Kivery church was composed of three constituent parts: 
1st, Teachers who were also invested with the government of the 
community, according to the laws; 2dly, Ministers of each sex; 
and &8dly, The multitude of people.(’) Of these parts, the chief 
in point of authority was the people: for to them belonged the 
appointment of the bishop and presbyters, as well as of the in- 
ferior ministers ;—with them resided the power of enacting laws, 
as also of adopting or rejecting whatever might be proposed in 
the general assemblies, and of expelling and again receiving into 
communion any depraved or unworthy members. In short, 
nothing whatever of any moment could be determined on, or car- 
ried into effect, without their knowledge and concurrence. All 
these rights came to be recognised as appertaining to, and residing 
in the people, in consequence of its being entirely by them that 
the necessary means were supplied for maintaining the teachers 
and ministers, relieving the wants of the indigent, promoting the 
general interests and welfare of the community, and averting from 
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it occasionally impending ill. The contributions thus furnished 
consisted of all kinds of offerings, or oblations as they were com- 
monly termed, which every one according to his ability, and of 
his own free will, without any sort of demand or admonition, 
brought with him to the assembly, and threw into the common 
stock, After some little while, it was judged expedient to divide 
the multitude into two orders or classes, viz. that of the faithful, 
and that of the catechumens.(?*) Of these, the former were such 
as had been solemnly admitted members of the church by the 
sacrament of baptism, and publicly pledged themselves to God 
and: the brethren that they would strictly conform themselves 
to the laws of the community, and who, in consequence thereof, 
possessed the right of voting in the public assemblies, and of 
being present at, and taking a share in, every part of divine wor- 
ship. The latter were those converts who, not having gone 
through the course of preparatory discipline and probation pres- 
cribed by the rules of the church, remained as yet unbaptized, 
and whose title to the rights of Christian fellowship was conse- 
[p. 141.] quently deemed incomplete. These were not permitted 
to be present at the solemn assemblies of the church, or to join 
in the public worship; neither were they suffered to participate 
of the Lord’s supper. All the members of the Christian com- 
munity considered themselves as being on a footing of the most 
perfect quality. Amongst a variety of other proofs which they 
gave of this, it was particularly manifested by their reciprocally 
making use of the terms “brethren,” and “ sisters,” in accosting 
each other.(*) On the ground of this sort of spiritual relationship, 
the utmost care was taken that none should be suffered to languish 
in poverty or distress; since, whilst the means of assistance were 
not wanting, it would have been contrary to the laws of fraternal 
love to have permitted any brother or sister to remain without 
the necessaries of life.(") That even in this early age, there was 
in the church a mixture of the bad with the good, is what no one 
can doubt :—it is impossible, however, that any one belonging 
to the Christian community could have openly persisted in a 
wicked, flagitious course of conduct; since it was particularly en- 
joined both by Christ and his apostles, that if repeated admon- 
ition and reproof should fail to produce repentance and amend- 
ment of life in any who might pollute themselves by a depraved 
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demeanor, or- by flagrantly violating the laws of morality and 
religion, they should be excommunicated, or in other words, be 


expelled from every kind of intercourse and association with the 
faithful.(°) 


(1) Of all that [ here staté, the greater part is, with a very moderate degree 
of trouble, to be proved from Scripture itself. Indeed the authenticity of it» 
has been already so proved. I shall, therefore, content myself with merely ad- 
ding a few observations, illustrative of such things as may appear to require 
some elucidation. 

In the jirst place, then, it may be proper for me to remark, that in enume- 
rating the constituent parts of a church, I have intentionally avoided making 
use of the terms clergy and laity :—not that I can perceive any thing objection- 
able in these terms, when properly explained ; but lest, by my having recourse 
to them, I should afford occasion to some to doubt of my impartiality. I can- 
not, however, avoid taking this opportunity of professing myself to be utterly 
unapprised of any good that has resulted from the violent and long continued 
disputes which have been carried on, respecting the antiquity and origin of these 
appellations. For my own part,I agree in opinion with those who conceive 
them to have come very early into use,—in fact, to have been nearly coéval 
with the first rise of Christianity ; but, at the same time, of any thing that is to 
be gained by establishing this opinion, I am altogether ignorant. In like man- 
ner am I an entire stranger to any advantage that is to be expected from the 
carrying of their point, by those who undertake to prove that these terms were 
not known in the church prior to the third century. Facts and ordinances con- 
stitute the proper objects of our attention when inquiring into the state of the 
primitive church, not particular appellations or terms, which, whether they be 
of ancient or of modern origin, can in no shape alter the nature of things. In 
order to acquire a proper knowledge of the latter, we must pursue a course 
of study far different from that of words. ; 

(2) At the first, there was no distinction recognised in the church between 
the faithful and the candidates for baptism, or catechumens; nor do I think that 
any vestige of such a division of the people is to be found throughout the 
whole of the New Testament,—any, at least, that can be deemed clear and 
indisputable. Whoever, through the powerful operation of divine truth, had 
been brought to profess a belief in Christ as the Saviour of the human race, 
although they might in other respects be uninformed, and various errors might 
still remain to be rooted out of their minds, were yet baptized, and admitted 
into the fellowship of Christ’s kingdom. The growth and increase of the 
church would have been beyond measure retarded, had no one in those early 
times been received into the Christian community but such as had gone through 
a long course of probation, and had acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
religion they were about to embrace. When Christianity, however, had ob- 
tained for itself somewhat of a more stable footing, so that in many [p. 142.] 
places very large congregations of its professors were established, it was 
deemed expedient that none should be received into the church but such as 
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had made themselves thoroughly acquainted with the Christian discipline, and 

had given convincing proofs of their possessing a sincere and upright mind. 
This regulation being once introiuced, it unavoidably gave rise to the distine- 
tion between the faithful and the calechwmens, or between those who were fully 
and such as were merely partially admitted into the Christian fellowship. 
Many have written on the subject of the catechumens, and particularly Tob. 
Pfanner, in whose book, however, I have to regret the same deficiency that 
occurs in almost every other work on Christian antiquities, namely, that al- 
though the things themselves be perspicuously discussed, and satisfactorily 
established by a reference to ancient authorities, yet the causes to which the 
laws and institutions of the primitive church owed their rise are either wholly 
‘passed over, or but slightly hinted at. This defect, however, is not of so 
serious a nature but that it may, without much difficulty, be supplied by any 
one of common learning and capacity. 

(3) Respecting the terms “brethren” and “sisters,” thus made use of to 
denote the perfect equality that was understood to exist amongst all the mem- 
bers of the Christian community, there was a book published at Goslar, 1703, 
in 8vo. by Gothofred Arnold, under the title of Historia Cognationis spiritualts 
veterum Christianorum. Like all the other works, however, of that author, 
who, although a well-intentioned man, and one by no means destitute of learn- 
ing, was yet possessed of but a very moderate share of sagacity or judgment, 
it exhibits an undigested farrago of facts and opinions, by which the mind of 
the reader is embarrassed and distracted, instead of being gratified and en- 
lightened. 

(4) What St. Luke has left us on record in Acts, iv. 34. respecting the pri- 
mitive church at Jerusalem, namely, that none of its members lacked or were 
in want, may, in the strictest sense, be applied to all the other early churches, 
Since the Christians considered themselves to be all on an equal footing, and all 
united in one common bond of fraternal love, they of course deemed it incum- 
bent on them to take care that none of their number should be destitute of the 
necessaries of life; but that, if any were in want of these, their necessities 
should be supplied out of the abundance of the others. Amongst those of the 
present day, however, who pique themselves on the faculty of seeing farther in- 
to things than other people, there are not a few who take exception to this libe- 
rality of the primitive Christians towards their poor, on the score of imprudence, 
—alleging that it tended to the encouragement of idleness and sloth. They 
are also fond of adding, that the compassion and regard thus shown for the in- 
digent and necessitous, must be considered as the cause which, beyond all 
others, contributed to the rapid propagation of the Christian religion: for that, 
under the expectation of being supported in ease and comfort by the liberality 
of others, without any care or pains of their own, vast crowds of idle, worth- 
less, lazy people were led to embrace with eagerness the Christian fellowship, 
But that any thing like this should be urged by men, who would fain be thought 
no strangers to the apostles’ writings, is truly amazing. Had those writings 
ever been perused by them with attention, nothing but the most wilful and in- 
veterate blindness could have prevented them from perceiving that the liberality 
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ef the Christians towards their poor was regulated by the most discreet provi- 
sions, so as to render it nearly impossible that the munificence of the church 
sould be either abused or misapplied In the first place, it is expressly enjoined 
by St. Paul, that none should be ineluded in the number of the poor who 
would not endeavour, as far as they were able, to support themselves by honest 
labour. Indeed, they were not only to be refused relief, but were to be abso- 
lutely expelled from the chureh. All, likewise, that did not conduct themselves 
as became the disciples of Christ, were to be withdrawn from, and te be denied 
the benefits of Christian charity. 2 Thess. iii, 6-12. In the next place, we find 
it laid dewn in clear and express terms, as the duty of every Christian [p. 143.] 
family to provide, as far as they were able, for those of their own kindred, and 
not suffer them te become a burden to the chureh. 1 Tim. v. 3.16. By an- 
other apostolic admonition, particular care is enjoined to be taken that evil-dis- 
posed persons might not be furnished, through the bounty of the church, with 
the means for vicious gratification. And lastly, in addition to al this, it is still 
further directed that the number of those to whom public relief was granted, 
should not be suffered te increase beyond measure, or so as to press too hard 
on the means of those by whom such relief was supplied. It was not, there- 
fore, every one whe might happen te be destitute, er in need, that. was regarded 
by the primitive church in the light of a pauper, meriting charitable assistance. 
To entitle a man to public relief amongst the first Christians, it was necessary 
that he should appear to be duly impressed with a proper sense of his duty to- 
wards God and mankind ; and that he should not either be capable of procuring 
a subsistence for himself by any exertions of his own, or have any relatives or 
connections to whom he might with any degree of justice or propriety be re- 
ferred fer assistance adequate to his wants. 

(5) It appears to me that if the voice of reason and common sense be at- 
tended to, not a question can for a moment exist as to the justice and propriety 
of expelling from any community all such of its members as may forfeit the 
pledge publicly given by them on their being admitted into such community, 
and contemptuously persist in an open violation of its laws: The dictates of 
reason, indeed, as to this point, are, in my opinion, so unequivocally clear and 
imperative, that [ am altogether filled with astonishment when I reflect on the 
number of eminently learned men,—men, too, particularly versed in the prin- 
ciple and nature of laws, divine as well as human, who have not serupled pe- 
remtorily to maintain that the practice of excommunicating evil-doere, or ex- 
pelling them from the church, has no other support or foundation than the an- 
eient Jewish law, or the mere arbitrary will of the first Christians, But the in- 
fluence which opinions, that we have been once led to entertain and approve of, 
have on our future judgment is incredible. Whatever may appear to gppose 
itself to them is not for a moment to be listened to, however well it may be 
supported by either argument or evidence. To enter into any serious diseus- 
sion of the matter, however, in this place would be useless, since there is not 
the least ground to aope for a revival of this pious and salutary custom in times 
like the present. 
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XLVI. Teachers and ministers. Both the teachers and the minis- 
ters of the church, when their appointment had received the ap- 
probation of the people, were consecrated by the presbyters to their 
office by prayer and the imposition of hands ;—a practice which the 
Christians adopted from the Jews, probably on account of its very 
high antiquity, and the great appearance of piety which it carri- 
ed with it. The duties of the presbyters consisted in instructing 
and exhorting the multitude, both publicly and in private. It 
belonged to them also to endeavour, by argument and persua- 
sion, to convince and bring over the adversaries and enemies of 
the faith. Tit. i. 9.2 Tim. ii. 24. The converts were baptized 
by them. They also presided at the feasts of love, and celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper. In short, they were invested with the 
superintendance and management of everything which might be 
essentially connected with the welfare and prosperity, either of 
the church in its collective capacity, or of its several members 
individually. When it came to be the practice for a chief or pre- 
siding presbyter to be appointed, under the title of ‘ bishop,” the 
province of teaching, and also the direction and management of 
every thing of a sacred nature, was transferred to him. As it 
was not, however, to be expected that one man could be equal 
to the personal discharge of duties so, various and extensive, he 
had the power of committing to either of the elders the fulfilment 
of such of them as that elder might appear to him to be particu- 
larly well qualified to execute. When anything of more than or- 
[p. 144.] dinary moment occurred, the bishop called together the 
presbyters, and consulted with them as to what was necessary or 
proper to bedone. Having thus taken council with the elders, he 
next convened a general meeting of the people, to whose determina- 
tion every thing of importance was always finally referred, and 
submitted to them, for their approval or rejection, the measures 
which appeared to him and the presbyters as either requisite or eli- 
gible to be pursued. Acts, xxi. 18.22. The bishop was commonly 
chosen from amongst the presbyters, and the presbyters for the most 
part, taken from the class of deacons. The people, however, were 
not bound to abide by this rule; andit was occasionally departed 
from, when the probity, the faith, and the general merits of any 
individual amongst the multitude pointed him out as a person 
deserving of preference. That the income or stipend of the several 
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teachers and ministers of the church could have been but small, 
whilst, at the same time, the trouble and perils which they ne- 
cessarily had to encounter in the discharge of their functions were 
manifold and great, is so apparent as not to admit of a doubt. 
But in those primitive times of which we are now treating, a 
Christian pastor’s station in the scale of dignity and honour was, 
for the most part, estimated by the magnitude of the benefits de- 
rived from his labours, and not by the extent of his revenue, or 
of any other kind of pecuniary remuneration that might be at- 
tached to his office. 

XLVII. order of proceeding, when assembled. ‘The particular 
_form or manner of proceeding in those solemn assemblies, which 
were held at stated intervals for the purpose of divine worship, 


does not appear at the first to have been every where precisely - 


similar.(") It was frequently required that much should be con- 
ceded to place, to time, and to various other circumstances. 
From what is left us on record, however, in the books of the New 
Testament, and some other very ancient documents, it appears 
that the course observed in most of the churches was as follows, 
After certain introductory prayers, (with the offering up of 
which there can be no doubt but that the service commenced,) a 
select portion of Scripture was read by one or other of the dea- 
cons. The lesson being ended, some presbyter, or, after the ap- 
pointment of bishops, the bishop, addressed himself to the 
people in a grave and pious discourse; not, as it should seem, 
composed according to the rules of art, but recommending itself 
to attention and respect through the unaffected piety and fervent 
zeal of the preacher. In this discourse, the multitude were ex- 
horted to frame their lives agreeably to the word which they had 
heard read, and to embrace every occasion of proving themselves 


worthy disciples of that Divine Master, whose followers they pros | 


fessed themselves to be.(’) Some general prayers (the extemtpo- 
raneous effusions, as it should seem, of a mind glowing with di- 
vine love) were then offered up aloud by the officiating rainister, 
and repeated after him by the people. If there were any present 
who declared themselves to be commissioned of God to make 
known his will to the people, I mean persons professing them- 
selves to be prophets, they were now at liberty to address the 
congregation. After having heard what they had to say, it was 
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referred to the acknowledged prophets, to determine whether 
they spake under the influence of a mere natural impulse, or 
were prcmpted in what they delivered by a divine inspiration. 
To this first solemn act of public worship succeeded a second, 
which commenced with the offerimg of certain voluntary gifts, 
or oblations, which all those who were possessed of sufficient 
ability, were accustomed to bring with them, and present to the 
elders. From what was thus offered, the presiding minister ses 
lected so much as might appear to him to be necessary for the 
[p. 145.] celebration of the Lord’s supper, and consecrated it to 
that purpose in a set form of words; the people expressing their 
approval of his prayers, by pronouncing aloud the word ‘‘amen” 
at the conclusion of them. After partaking of the Lord’s supper, 
_the assembly sat down to a sober and sacred repast, denominated 
the feast of love. In this, however, the same order was not ob- 
served in all the churches. At the breaking up of the assembly 
the brethren and sisters exchanged with each other what, from 
its being meant as a token of mutual good will, was termed the 
kiss of peace. How truly admirable the simplicity by which the 
rites of our holy religion was characterized in these its infant 
days !(°) 

(1) Next to the writings of the New Testament, the most ancient au- 
thority that we have respecting the forms and method observed by the Chris- 
tians of the first century, in their assemblies for the purpose of divine worship, 
is Pliny the Younger, a Roman of considerable eminence, who held the office 
of propretor of Bithynia under the emperor Trajan. Thesparticulars relating 
to this subject, which are contained in that well-known letter of his to his 
imperial master, (the xeviith of the xth book,) on which so much attention 
has been bestowed in the way of illustration by the learned, were collected, 
as he himself expressly intimates, from the mouths of a number of persons 
who, intimidated by the fear of death, had renounced Christianity, and return- 
ed back to the worship of the Roman deities. The generality of people would, 
in all probability, have given implicit credit to so many persons, when thus 
found to agree in one and the same account: but to the mind of Pliny, a man, 
as it should seem, beyond measure cautious and circumspect, this united tes. 
timony did not appear altogether conclusive. Informed, as he was, of the 
various reports that were in constant cireulation amongst the priests and popu- 
lace, respecting the infamous clandestine practices and vile repasts of the 
Christians, and finding no correspondence whatever between those reports 
and the testimony of the above-mentioned repudiators of Christianity, (for 
they were all of them unanimous in asserting that, in the assemblies of the 
Christians, nothing was ever done in which it might be deemed at all disgraces 
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fu for a virtuous man and good citizen to join,) he seems to have been ap- 
prchensive of being made the dupe of dissemblers, and to have entertained 
some doubt as to whether he ought to give the preference in point of credit to 
general report, or to the evidence of these particular witnesses. With a view, 
therefore, to arrive at greater certainty as to this point, he subjected two dea 
conesses of the Christians who fell into his hands, and who appear to have 
been of the rank of servants, to the torture, expecting thereby to obtain a full 
disclosure of the truth. Of the information that was extorted from them he 
speaks merely in general terms. Quo magis, says he, necessarium credidi, (it 
is apparent, therefore, that he entertained some suspicion as to the accuracy 
of the testimony of those renunciators of Christianity whom he had before 
examined,) ex duabus ancillis, que ministre dicebantur, quid essct veri el per 
tormenta querere. Sed nihil aliud inveni qnam superstilionem pravam et im- 
modicam. From these words of the proconsul, we may collect that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from these women some additional testimony ; but it is, 
at the same time, clear that he had been able to extort from them nothing 
whatever that tended, in any respect, to contradict orp invalidate the account 
given by those whom he had before examined. The expression superstitio 
prava el immodica, although it conveys somewhat of a degrading and injurious 
imputation, and was evidently intended by Pliny so to do, has yet nothing in 
it which can be said in any wise to sully or derogate from the pure and sacred 
character of Christianity. The term “superstition ” is applied by him [p. 146.] 
to it, in consequence of its being a religion which differed in its principles and 
nature from that of the Romans, and which discountenancing the worship of 
their ancient deities, would substitute for it that of Jesus Christ. The epithet 
pravus was, we know, used to denote in any thing the opposite quality to 
rectus :—the latter, therefore, implying a consonancy with that which is fit, 
proper, and agteeable to rule; the former must, of course, be understood as 
indicating a want of such consonancy. By terming Christianity then prava su- 
perstitio, nothing more appears to have been meant than that it was a religion 
of an opposite character to the approved and established Roman mode of wor- 
ship. The Romans, for instance, were accustomed to offer up victims to their 
gods, and to dedicate to them temples, altars, statues, and images. Their in- 
vocations and prayers to them were also accompanied with a long and varied 
train of ceremonies. But the Christian mode of worship was, on the contrary, 
in every respect characterised by the utmost plainness and simplicity. To 
Pliny, therefore, the latter, inasmuch as it opposed itself to what had received 
the sanction of long established and general usage, had the appearance of being 
(prava) founded in perversion and error. He likewise applies to it the epithet 
immodica, meaning thereby, as it sould seem, that it was a religion of ex- 
travagance,—a religion not limited either by the bounds which the wisdom of 
antiquity had prescribed, or by those which were to be deduced from the die- 
tates of philosophy. Immodicus was, we are certain, a term used by the Ro- 
mans to characterise any thing by which a person was led into extravagance, 
or carried away beyond the bounds or rule assigned by reason, or the laws of 
the state. Now Pliny could have known no other bounds or rule for religion 
than the two above mentioned, namely, the rule prescribed by reason or phi 
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losophy, and that laid down by the Roman laws: and it appears to me, there- 
fore, that by denominating the Christian discipline immodica, it was unques- 
tionably .the intention of this illustrious writer to intimate that it imposed 
greater and more difficult duties on mankind than were prescribed either by 
philosophy or by the ancient religion of the Roman people. With regard to 
the love of mankind, for instance, the principles recognized by the Roman 
people at large, and even by the most excellent of their philosophers, were 
that we ought to love and cherish our friends, and that no wrong or injury 
should be done to any one except our enemies: the latter, however, might, 
according to them, be without impropriety hated, and in every possible way 
vexed and persecuted. But the divine author of Christianity enjoins that our 
love of each other should be limited by no such bounds, but extend itself even 
to our enemies and greatest foes. By a Roman, then, the principles of Chris- 
tianity might, in this respect, very naturally be considered as (ammodica) ex. 
ceeding the bounds of propriety. I have been induced thus to bestow some 
little pains in the illustration of these words, from my observing that the 
various learned commé€ntators on Pliny have passed them over with but a 
slight notice. On the whole, it appears to me, that at the moment when this 
illustrious writer intended nothing less than to pay any sort of compliment to 
Christianity, he in fact pronounced its eulogium ; and that, by the very terms 
which he applied to it in the way of reproof, he in reality establishes its claim 
to the character of superior wisdom and excellence. 

Let us now turn our attention towards, and briefly examine those particu- 
lars, respecting the forms of divine worship observed by the first Christians, 
which Pliny states himself to have obtained from the many witnesses which he 
had examined, of whom some had renounced Christianity, others not. Great 
as is the number of commentators, who have gone before us in this path, we 

may yet, I rather think, be able to pick up something in the way of gleaning. 
In the first place, I will lay before the reader the words of Pliny himself, from 
the Gesnerian edition of his works, the most correct of any that have as yet 
been given to the public. Adfirmabant aulem, hanc fuisse summam vel culpe 
sue vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire : carmenque Christo, 
quasi deo, dicere secum invicem : se que sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere 
sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulleria commilterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne deposte 
tum appellatt abnegarent : quibis peractis, morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque 
[p. 147.] coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innocuum. “ They 
affirmed the whole cf their guilt, or their error, was, that they met on a certain 
stated day before it was light, and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to 
Christ, as to some god, binding themselves by a solemn oath, not for the pur- 
poses of any wicked design, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery, 
never to falsify their word, nor deny a trust when they should be ealled upon 
to deliver it up: after which, it was their custom to separate, and then ree 
assemble to eat in common a harmless meal.” (Melmoth.) Now it must im- 
mediately, [ think, be remarked by every one who shall peruse this passage 
with attention, that the sketch which it exhibits of the forms observed by the 
Christians in their solemn assemblies is throughout but an imperfect one, and 
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- that in many respects it is wholly deficient. Not a word, for instance, is said of 
the exhortation or sermon usually delivered by one of the presbyters or the 
bishop, or of the reading a portion of the Scriptures; nor is there any notice 
taken of the celebration of the Lord’s supper, or of the oblations which it was 
customary for the communicants’ to offer. In making his report to T¥ajan, 
Pliny probably saw no necessity for setting down all that he had learnt from 
the witnesses, but deemed it sufficient to lay before the emperor merely such 
particulars as would give him an insight into the nature of the Christian disci- 
pline, and satisfy him that those who had embraced it were far from being of a 
character either so detestable or dangerous as that which was attributed to 
them by vulgar report. For Pliny’s epistle, from beginning to end, is unques- 
tionably to be regarded in the light of an apology for the Christians ; the object 
of it evidently being to refute those calumnies under which they laboured, and to 
incline the emperor to treat with lenity and compassion a set of men, who, al- 
though they had espoused a different religion from that of the Romans, yet ap- 
peared to him to cherish no principles either of a vicious or dangerous tendency. 
In addition to this, it must necessarily be observed, (and it will presently be 
rendered more strikingly manifest,) that the information thus communicated by 
Pliny to the emperor is conveyed rather in terms and phrases of his own, than 
in those which it is at all likely that the Christians whom he had examined 
made use of; and that, in a certain degree, his description of the Christian 
eacred rites obviously, and as it were by way of illustration, accommodates it- 
self to the Roman way of thinking on the subject. This, I have no doubt, was 
the result of design ; his objeet in it being, as I conceive, to render the matter 
more intelligible and easy of apprehension than it would otherwise have been 
to Trajan, who was an utter stranger to the maxims and institutions of the 
Christians, and wholly unaquainted with their affairs. Had Pliny, in his account 
of the Christian principles and customs, made use of Christian terms and 
phrases, the emperor would in all probability have found no small difficulty in 
ascertaining the meaning of many of them, and might possibly have understood 
some parts of the letter in a sense very different from that which it was the 
object and intention of the writer to convey. But to come to particulars.— 
The account commences by stating in general terms, that the solemn assemblies 
of the Christians were held on a certain fixed day. This fixed day, as may be 
proved from the epistle itself (and in another place.J have so proved it,) was the 
same with that which we at present consider as sacred, namely, the first day of 
the week, the day on which our blessed Saviour_arose from the dead. B. Just. 
Hen. Bcehmer would indeed have us to understand this day to have been the 
game with the Jewish Sabbath ; but notwithstanding all that he has urged in his 
dissertation de Stato Chistianorum Die, (which stands first in that series of 
tracts, in which he undertakes to illustrate the sacred rites, dc. of the Christians 
from Pliny,) I rather think that he has not succeeded in making any converts 
to his opinion amongst those who have read what Pliny says with attention, and 
taken the pains to make themselves acquainted with ancient manners. On this 
stated day, the Christians of Bithynia, it appears were accustomed to hold two 
distinct meetings ; the one before sun-rise, for the worship of God, and further. 
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anee of piety ; the other in the course of the day, most probably about the time 
of noon, for the purpose of partaking together of a common meal or repast, 
With the Christians of other countries it was not the custom thus to divide 
their sacred offices; but they went through the whole of whatever might be en- 
joined withregard to public worship at one and the same meeting. It is by no 
mens difficult, however, to assign a very sufficient reason for this deviation 
of the Bithynian Christians from the general practice. Exposed, as they were 
on all sides, to the treachery of malignant foes, it would have been impossible 
for them to have met and gone through their forms of public worship during the 
day. There assembly for this purpose, therefore, was held before sun-rise. To 
have joined in a meal, however, at this early hour would not have been season- 
able or convenient; and the feast of love was, threfore, deferred until that time 
[p. 148.] of the day, which in those regions was customarily allotted to bodily 
refection. The public worship, for the performance of which the first of these 
meetings was held, commenced with the offering up of prayers, in which they 
gave praise to Christ, and extolled the blessings to mankind of which he was 
the author. These prayers Pliny states them to have recited secum invicem. 
Now by the former of these words, I conceive him to have meant, that the 
prayers thus offered up were general ones, in which every person present joined, 
With regard to the term iivicem, learned men have imagined that we ought to 
understand it as indicating the manner in which these prayers were recited ; and 
that it has, in this place, a similar import with alternatum ; implying, as they 
would have it, that in the assemblies of which we are speaking, the Christians 
divided themselves into two choirs, and that the praises of Christ were alter- 
nately celebrated by each. For my own part, I should not by any means wish 
to be understood as pronouncing this opinion to be erroneous; but, at the same 
time, I cannot help observing that it appears to me not at all improbable that 
Pliny might have recourse to the term wvicem, by way of briefly expressing 
what the Christians had told him, of its being usual for one of their presbyters, 
or their bishop, first to recite the form of prayer, and then for the people to re- 
peat it after him, and add the word“ amen” at the conclusion. Were the term 
to be considered as having this reference, we should unquestionably find less 
difficulty in making it accord with what we know of the forms and usages of 
the early ages. As to the force or precise meaning of the words quasi deo, I 
must confess that I really do not feel myself at all competent to speak with de- 
cision. For it appears to me to be altogether uncertain whether Pliny, in this 
place, makes use of words of his own, or adopts those of the Christians whom 
he had examined. If the expression is to be considered as Pliny’s own, it cer- 
tainly cannot be adduced as a proof that those Christians entertained a similar 
opinion with ourselves as to the divinity of Christ; for deus, as is well observed 
by that excellent scholar and sagacious commentator, Jo, Matth. Gesner, in his 
remarks on this passage, was a term in the use of which the Romans allowed 
themselves considerable latitude; and so far from considering it as exclusively 
appropriate to the divine nature, were in the habit of not unfrequently applying 
it to spiritual beings of a very inferior order. On the other hand, could it be 
ascertained that quasi deo were the words of the Christians whom Pliny ex. 
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amined, there must at once be an end to all doubt as to the fact of those Chriss 
tians having worshipped our blessed Saviour as the Supreme Deity.—With 
regard to the word carmen, it admits of some question whether we ought to 
understand by it that these prayers of the Christians were composed according 
to the rules of metre, and consequently sung; or whether the term is to be cone 
sidered as implying in this place, what we frequently find it applied to el@e- 
where, merely a set form of words in prose. Some of the highest authorities, 
including the celebrated Gesner, lean in fayour of the latter construction ; and 
influenced chiefly by the weight of such judgment, I was led to give preference 
to this opinion in my Histor. Christian. Institutiones majores, sec. i. The 
former construction of the word has, however, found an able advocate ina 
learned writer, whose masterly discussion of the subject, under the assumed 
title of Hymnophilus, is to be found in the fifth volume of the Miscellanea Lip- 
siens. nov. of the learned Menckenius. After having compared together the 
different arguments brought forward on either side, I must confess it now appears 
tome scarcely possible to say which way the scale preponderates. Those eminent 
scholars, to whose opinion | formerly“subseribed, bring forward, in support of 
their construction of the word, the authority of a great number of ancient Latin 
writers, and beyond all, that of Pliny himself, in whose writings they observe, 
the word carmen is several times put for prayers in prose. The verb dicere, 
too, they bid us remark, which Pliny in this place joins with carmen, will not 
admit of the supposition that compositions in verse were here alluded to; for 
that had real verses been meant, they would have been stated (cant) to be sung, 
not (dici) said. But of these arguments, neither the one or the other can be 
deemed conclusive. For as to the first, it can by no means be allowed [p. 149.] 
to follow, that because the word carmen is frequently put by Pliny and others 
for a composition in prose, it may not have a different signification in the 
passage in question; and particularly if it be considered that in the one case it 
is used in an extraordinary sense, but in the other merely in an ordinary one. 
And with regard to the argument deduced from the word dicere, a variety of 
passages might be quoted, which would show that this verb was occasionally 
put for cantare, and associated with carmen in its strict sense. In the Carmen 
seculare of Horace, for instance, ver. 6, '7, 8, we find, 


© Quo Sybillini monuere versus 
Virgines lectas, puerosque castos, 
Diis, quibus septem placuere colles, 
Dicere carmen.” 


Indisputably alluding to the singing of a hymn, or composition in verse. 
Virgil too, when speaking of the hymn which the husbandmen were accuse 
tomed to sing to Ceres, before putting the sickle to the coin, Georg. lib. i. ver. 
348, et seq. says, 





“ Neque ante 
Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 
Quam Cereri, torta redimitus tempora quercu, 
Det motus incompositos, et carmina dicat.” 
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And again, when describing a part of the inhabitants of the Elysian Fields as 
occupied in song and dance, Aineid. lib. vi. ver. 644. 


“‘ Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt.” 


The very learned writer, to whom I have above alluded as taking with others 
thg opposite side of the question, rests his argument principally upon the word 
carmen,—reminding us that it strictly and properly signifies a song, and con- 
tending that the strict and proper signification of a word is not to be departed 
from, unless through evident necessity. Now all this is certainly very well 
observed. But the advocates for the former opinion may reply, that this 
learned writer himself is one of the first to break through the rule which he 
thus prescribes to others, of adhering to the strict and proper signification of 
words, by insisting that we ought to understand Pliny as using dicere in the 
sense of cantare: for that this is literally rejecting the plain and commonly 
accepted meaning of the former verb, and annexing to it a remote and unusual 
signification, without any apparent necessity for so doing. In support of this 
construction, indeed, he adduces the authority of Eusebius and Tertullian: the 
latter (in Apologetic. cap. ii.) making use of the term canere, as expressive of 
Pliny’s meaning; and the former (in his Ecclesiastical Hist. lib. iii. cap. 33.) 
rendering the words carmen dicere into Greek by the verb tuysiv. Now this 
is certainly a circumstance not unworthy of remark; but, at the same time, it 
cannot be considered as altogether so conclusive as to place the matter be- 
yond doubt: for were the question to be agitated, it is very possible that much 
difference of opinion might be found to prevail with regard to the merits of 
Tertullian and Eusebius as translators of Pliny. As to any thing else con- 
nected with this point, I purposely pass it over. 

These prayers, then, whether in verse or in prose, having been offered up, 
the Christians, according to Pliny, sacramento se obstringebant, d-c. “ bound 
themselves by an oath not to commit ‘theft, robbery, or any other crime for- 
bidden by law. But in this instance, it is plainly to be perceived that we have 
not the words of the Christians themselves given to us. The terms here used 
must be considered as belonging entirely to Pliny, who endeavoured, by 
clothing the information he had taken down from the mouths of the Christians 
in a Roman dress, to render it easier of comprehension to the emperor, and 
thus the more readily to satisfy him of the innocent and harmless character of 
the religion which these people professed. With regard to what he here first 
says, of its having been the practice of the Christians in their assemblies, 
sacramento se obstringere, “to bind themselves by an oath,” that is, fo swear, 
[p. 150.] that they would lead a chaste life, &c. it is altogether a misrepresen- 
tation of the fact. and I know not how to account for it, that learned men, 
who do not appear to have been ignorant of the utter dislike which the early 
Christians had to oaths of any sort, should for a moment have brought them- 
selves to believe that such was the case. For is it at all credible that men so 
exceedingly reserved and scrupulous in swearing, be the occasion what it 
might, should have regularly bound themselves by an oath, whenever they 
assembled together for the purposes of divine worship? This difficulty has 
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not indeed escaped the observation of some men of erudition, and they have 
endeavoured to obviate it by suggesting that when the Christians, in the 
course of their examination, made mention of their sacraments, Pliny might 
not be aware of their meaning, but conceive that the term was used by them 
in its literal Roman sense ; whereas what they alluded to were certain rises of 
their own, to which they had given the denomination of sacraments, namely, 
baptism and the supper of the Lord, The conjecture is certainly ingenious, 
but beyond this we can allow it to possess no merit whatever. For not to 
mention other things by which it might be shown to be utterly destitute of 
foundation, its fallacy is rendered sufficiently apparent by Pliny himself, who 
expressly states that sacrament of which he speaks, to have been compre- 
hended in the first part of the Christian worship ; whereas the celebration of 
what were termed sacraments by the Christians, did not belong to that portion 
of their divine service. The Lord’s supper, in particular, is known to have 
always formed a branch of that latter or concluding part of their publie wors 
ship, to which we shall presently advert. To me it appears most likely, that 
the Christians simply represented themselves as making a solemn promise to 
the Almighty, whenever they assembled together, that they would strive to 
lead a life of purity and innocence; and that Pliny, perceiving little or no 
difference between a promise of this sort and an oath, by way of making a 
stronger impression on Trajan’s mind, preferred expressing himself after the 
Roman manner, and stated them sacramento se obstringere. It yields a further 
argument against our believing that the Christians were accustomed in their 
assemblies to take an oath to the above effect, that not the least vestige what- 
ever of any such periodical repetition of the articles of their profession is to 
be met with in any of the monuments of antiquity ; nor was it at all necessary. 
The practice was, for those who embraced Christianity, once, namely, at the 
time of their initiation, to pledge themselves solemnly to God that. they would 
lead a life conformable to the religion they had espoused. After having done 
this, they do not appear to have been continually called upon for a repetition 
of their engagement, but were merely admonished publicly by the presbyters 
to beware of departing from, or forfeiting the solemn promise thus made, 
Finally, what Pliny thus reports to the émperor concerning the Christians, viz. 
that they solemnly pledged themselves to abstain from the commission of any 
acts that were forbidden as criminal by the Roman laws, such as theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, violation of compacts, refusal to restore any thing given merely 
in pledge, and the like, can never be considered as having constituted any very 
striking feature in that most pure and holy system of moral discipline, which 
the professors of Christianity made it their object to cherish and inculcate. 
Restrictions of this sort might doubtless occupy a subordinate place in the 
Christian code ; but its injunctions mainly respected duties of a higher and 
more important nature :—that we were, for instance, to cherish the most un- 
bounded reverence for God and his will; that our love should be extended 
universally to all mankind; that we should ever be ready to do good, even to 
our enemies; and should earnestly strive to subdue, and as it were extinguish, 
within ourselves, every sort of unlawful appetite. There can be little or no 
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doubt that the Christians whom Pliny examined pointed out these things te 
him, but that he deemed it unnecessary to notice them ; conceiving that every 
purpose he’had in view would be sufficiently answered, by his representing to 
Trajan that no incongruity subsisted between the Christian discipline and the 
Roman laws, but that whatever was interdicted as criminal by the one was as 
strietly prohibited by the other. To me it appears most likely, that the ac~ 
count given by the Christians on this occasion was to the following purport :—~ 
That after offering up their prayers to Christ, it was customary for one or 
[p. 151.} other of their ministers to read a portion of those Scriptures which 
they held sacred. That a solemn oration or sermon was then delivered by a 
presbyter, or the bishop, in which those present were exhorted to make what 
they had heard, the rule of their faith and conduct; abstaining, as far as in 
them lay, from the commission of evil of any kind; and that it was usual for 
all of them to promise, silently within themselves, that they would do so. If 
any refused to conform themselves to the word, agreeably to this admonition, 
and preferred continuing in the practice of iniquity, they were excluded from 
all communication with the assembly. And this is the sense which Tertullian, 
who perceived how widely Pliny’s account, if taken literally, would differ in 
this respect from the practiee of the first Christians, annexes to the passage in 
question. Allegat, says he, alluding to this letter of Pliny’s, nihil aliud se de 
sacris eorum comperisse, quam cetus ante lucanos ad canendum Christo ut deo, 
et ad confederandam disciplinam, homicidium, adulterium, fraudem, perfidiam, et 
cavera seelera prohibentes. (Apologetic. cap. it.) ‘Fhe reader will perceive that 
this exactly corresponds with what I have above remarked. Nothing is here 
saa of the taking of any oath; nothing of any reiteration of the baptismal 
vow on the contrary, the erimes which Pliny states the Christians to have abe 
jured, are here represented as being merely prohibited, meaning dowbtless for- 
bidéen by the mouth of the preacher. 

At their second meeting, it was the practice of the Christians to celebrate 
the feast of love, and the Lord’s supper; of which two rites Pliny speaks in the 
following terms: Rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et 
innoxium. Promiscuus cibus, it appears to me, is here put to denote food of 
the opposite quality to that which is exquisite and delicate. By this expression, 
therefore, it should seem, that Pliny meant to do away that suspicion of indulg- 
ing in luxury and voluptuous excess, which the enemies of the Christians had 
excited against them; and to satisfy the emperor that in their repasts they made 
use of nothing costly or delicate, but merely the plain and ordinary articles of 
food. The epithet znnoxius was unquestionably intended by him to operate in’ 
direct refutation of a calumny respeeting the Christians, which had been very 
generally propagated throughout the confines of the Roman empire, and_ had 
served to kindle amongst the lower orders of the people a wonderful degree of 
animosity towards them, namely, that of their occasionally joining in a sort of 
Thyestean banquet, —a charge of which we find frequent notice taken in the 
different apologies of the early Christians. 

(2) There are several, not to speak merely of men of ordinary learning, but 
also of the better informed, who maintain that any individual amongst the Chris- 
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tians was, in this first age, at liberty to assume the office of a teacher in their ; 
solemn assemblies, and might there openly deliver his sentiments on divine su 
jects, for the benefit of the fraternity at large. A very unwarrantable use, I 
ever, has been made of this opinion by some of the present day, who aim af 
bringing about a new order of things in the Christian commonwealth, and 
would fain abrogate all rule; and jumbling every thing together, do away all 
sort of distinction between teachers and learners. For my own part, could I 
perceive, that such an opinion was in any respect well founded, I would at once, 
without the least hesitation, acknowledge it. In fact Icould, in the present 
instance, have no temptation whatever to disguise the truth; since, having never 
filled the office of a public teacher in the church, my interest is not at all in- 
volved in the question: and besides I well know, that should such or such ap- 
pear to have been the customary or established practice of the first ages, it by 
no means follows that it ought not to have been deviated from in succeeding 
generations. But I most solemnly declare, that amongst the various arguments 
_ and proofs which are adduced in support of the above opinion, even by those 
of the learned who have’espoused it, I have not been able to find any thing 
whatever that can, in my opinion, be considered as satisfactory,—I will not 
say by a man of acuteness and penetration, but by any one of common sense 
and understanding. So far as this, indeed, undoubtedly appears clear, that any 
one, whether he were a presbyter, or a bishop, or merely a person of the ordi- 
nary class, might use his endeavours to propagate the Christian Religion, [p. 152:] 
and exert himself to the best of his abilities in making known the blessings of 
celestial truth to those who lay chained in darkness and superstition. But does 
this, let me ask, at all support the idea that the office of teaching in the public 
assemblies of the Christians might be assumed by any of the brethren ad libi- 
tum? It is also unquestionable that the primitive Christians, in conformity to 
the direction of the apostles, were accustomed to admonish, exhort, and reprove 
each other. But there can be no doubt that this was done privately, and not 
openly in the face of the whole congregation, when assembled for the purposes 
of public worship. Finally, no one denies that the prophets, or those who as- 
serted themselves to be under the influence of divine inspiration, had liberty to 
speak in the solemn assemblies of the church. But it appears to me truly aston- 
ishing that any one should bring forward this as an argument in fayour of the 
opinion, that the office of teaching in public might of right be assumed by any 
of the brethren indiscriminately.’ If I am capable of forming any judgement 
at all on the subject, I am sure that what we know of these prophets, so. far 
from yielding any argument in favour of such an opinion, makes directly the 
contrary way. It appears to me in fact altogether incontrovertible, that the 
prophets only had liberty to preach, and consequently that the liberty of preach- 
ing could not have belonged of common right to all the brethren; and that Bo 
far from its having been the practice for every one to address the brethren in 
their public assemblies, who might feel inclined so to do, this privilege was cone 
fined merely to those who had given satisfactory proof of their being divinely 
commissioned to instruct the church. 

(3) The reader will find these particulars more fully discussed and illustrated 
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in Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiastice, Cave’s Primitive Christianity, Goth. Ar- 
’s work de Vila et Moribus primorum Christianorum, and the writings of 
s other authors. It may not, however, be improper to apprise him that 
iderable caution ought to be observed in reading books of this sort; since, 
pass over other things, the authors of them have not been on all occasions 
sufficiently particular in the choice of their authorities, neither have they made 
a proper distinction with regard to times, or between such things as are certain 
and indisputable and such as are merely probable. 


XLVIIL AN the primitive churches independent. Although all 
the churches were, in this first age of Christianity, united together: 
in one common bond of faith and love, and were in every respect 
ready to promote the interests and welfare of each other by a 
reciprocal interchange of good offices; yet with regard to go- 
vernment and internal economy, every individual church con- 
sidered itself as an independent community, none of them ever 
looking in these respects beyond the circle of its own members 
for assistance, or recognizing any sort of external influence or 
authority. Neither in the New Testament, nor in any ancient 
document whatever, do we find any thing recorded, from whence 


it might be inferred that any of the minor churches were at all 


dependent on, or looked up for direction to, those of greater mag- 
nitude or consequence ; on the contrary, several things occur there- 
in, which put it out of all doubt that every one of them enjoyed the 
same rights, and was considered as being on a footing of the most 
perfect equality with the rest.(’) Indeed it cannot,—I will not 
say be proved, but even be made to appear probable, from any 
testimony divine or human, that in this age it was the practice 


-for several churches to enter into, and maintain amongst them- 


selves that sort of association, which afterwards came to subsist 
amongst the churches of almost every province:—I allude to 
[p. 158.] their assembling by their bishops, at stated periods, for 
the purpose of enacting general laws, and determining any ques- 
tions. or controversies that might arise respecting divine mat- 
ters.?) It is not until the second century that any traces of that 
sort of association, from whence councils took their origin, are to 
be perceived: when we find them occurring here and there, 
some of them tolerably clear and distinct, others again but 
slight and faint: which seems plainly to prove that the practice 
arose subsequently to the times of the apostles, and that all that 
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is urged concerning the councils of the first century, and the divine 
authority of councils, is sustained merely by the most uncertain 
kind of support, namely, the practice and opinion of more recent 
times.(*) 

(1) It appears indeed from the Acts of the Apostles, that the dignity and 
authority of the church of Jerusalem was forawhile very great. In cap. xv. 
we find the Christians of Antioch referring their disputes concerning the neces- 
sity of observing the law of Moses, to the judgment of this church; and it seems 
extremely probable that other churches might act in a similar way. St. Paul 
too, although avting under an immediately divine commission, yet made it ‘a 
point to commend himself and his doctrine to the favour and approval of the 
apostles and the church of Jerusalem. Gal. i. 18. ii. '7, 8,9. But the authority 
thus recognised in this particular church, did not arise so much out of any thing 
like a superiority over the other churches, (for it never laid claim to any such 
pre-eminency,) as from the circumstance of its being under the immediate care 
and government of our Lord’s apostles, who were expressly constituted by 
Christ himself supreme directors and judges of all matters connected with re- 
ligion. Properly speaking, it was not to the church of Jerusalem, but to the 
apostles who presided over it, that the other churches had recourse for direction. 
To confess the truth, however, it is not improbable that in dubious matters, 
even in the absence of the apostles, application might oftener be made to this 
ehurch than to any other for advice. Forin the church of Jerusalem there must 
have been a far greater number of inspired persons than was to be met with in 
any of the other churches; since the Holy Spirit, at the time of its miraculous 
effusion, recorded in Acts, ii. did not descend merely on the apostles, but was 
poured out generally on all the disciples of Christ in that city. The churches 
of Asia, I have not the least doubt, recognized a similar authority in that of 
Ephesus, during the time that St. John presided over it. Indeed it appears to 
me not at all unlikely, that the honour of being occasionally looked up to by 
neighbouring churches for an example, both as to faith and practice, might be 
a distinction enjoyed by all such of the churches, as had had the good fortune 
to be under the immediate tuition and care of any of the apostles. Should any 
one require it, I will concede even more than this; for I am sure it is my wish 
most readily to grant whatever can reasonably be expected of me, I will admit 
then, that it was for some time customary for all the apostolical churches, that 
is, those which had been founded and instructed by the apostles themselves, to 
be consulted respecting any new opinions that might be suggested, or any con- 
troversies that might arise respecting religion. Of this custom abundant testi- 
mony is to be collected from the writers of the second century. The spiritual 
instructors of that age appear to have thought, and in my opinion not without 
reason, as things were then situated, that with regard to matters of faith and 
doctrine, it was not likely that any should be better informed than those [p. 154.] 
who had been under the immediate tuition of the apostles themselves. In the 

case too, of any one’s taking upon him to disseminate new opinions, and endca- 
youring to shelter himself under apostolic authority, no more effectual way of 
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repressing his presumption could present itself than that of referring to the tes- 
timony of the chittches which the apostles themselves had founded. See, for. 
instance, Tertullian de Prescript. advers. Hereticos. It is a most egregious mis- 
take, however, for any one to imagine that we have in this any thing like a 
proof of an inequality having subsisted amongst the early churches, or of a ju- 
dicial power having been possessed by such of them as were apostolical. For 
to pass over other things which might be urged, it was not to the churches, but 
to the apostles, the founders of those churches, whose counsel and discipline 
were supposed still to prevail in those assemblies, that this judicial power was 
attributed; and by degrees, as the decisions and authority of councils came to 
have more weight and influence, this ancient practice of recurring to the testi- 
“mony of the apostolical churches fell into disuse. In fact, the thing was as 
much a matter of choice then, as at present it is with any one whether or not 
he will refer any doubts, with which he may be perplexed, to be resolved by a 
college of divines in an university. Certain lam that no proof whatever can be 
brought to show that this sort of reference to the apostolical churches was at 
all compulsory, or that their determinations were considered of such authority 
as for it to be deemed impious in any one to decline complying with them. A 
great reverence was undoubtedly, during the first ages, entertained for such of 
the churches as had been long under the immediate instruction of any of the 
upostles; but if any one thing be certain, I am persuaded this is,—that these 
churches never possessed the power of governing or controuling the rest accord- 
ing to their will. 

(2) In St. Paul’s epistles there are several passages, which plainly prove 
that the first churches were held together by no bond, save only that of faith 
and mutual love: and that each was governed and regulated by its own laws 
and institutions, Those seven epistles addressed to the Asiatic churches, with 
which the Revelations open, exhibit likewise indisputable testimony to the 
same effect. In the first place, nothing whatever is to be found in these epistles 
to warrant even a conjecture that these seven churches were united together 
by any sort of consociation, or that they were accustomed to assemble one with 
the other in the way of council: on the contrary, the cireumstance of our Sa- 
viour’s not directing what he had to say to them collectively, but, whether it 
be in the way of commendation, of reprehension, or of admonition, addressing 
himself to each one separately, tends unquestionably to prove that they had 
nothing in common, save that of their being of one and the same religious pro- 
fession. Had it been usual for the bishops of these churches to assemble and 
consult together at stated periods, or when any thing new or extraordinary 
might occur, as was the practice in the second century, it is not at all probable 
that the circumstance would have been passed over by our Saviour without the 
smallest notice; but that on the contrary, he would have recommended to the 
pastors thus associated the cultivation of prudence and harmony, and would 
have attributed to them chiefly whatever presented itself either as exceptionable 
or praise-worthy in the state of these churches, Again, another argument of still 
greater cogency is to be drawn from these epistles :—for it appears by them that 
there was a considerable diversity in the tenets and regulations of these seven 
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churches. The Nieolaitans, for instanee, whoever they might then be, were 
wholly excluded from the church of Ephesus, Rev. ii. 6.; whereas in [p. 155.] 
that of Pergamos they had free toleration, Rev. ii. 15. The members of the 
church of Thyatira suffered those to continue of their number who ate with the 
worshippers of false deities in their temples, and were addicted to fornication; 
things which were for the most part held in utter abomination by the rest. 
Now if the heads of churches, thus situated in one and the same province, had 
been accustomed oeeasionally to meet for the purpose of consulting together, 
and deliberating on the best means ef promoting the common welfare of the 
assemblies over which they presided, in what way are we to account for the ex- 
istence of this diversity of sentiments and moral discipline amongst them? 
Had it at that time been the practice to hold councils, the case of the Nicolaitans 
would without doubt have been discussed therein; and either their tenets 
would have been sanetioned by the general voice, or the seet would have 
been excluded from the churches altogether. 

(3) It is yery common for that assembly ef the church of Jerusalem, of 
which we read in Acts, xv. to be termed the first council ; and if people choose 
still to persist in giving it this denomination, I shall certainly not trouble myself 
so far as to fall out with them about it. I weuld wish them, however, to un- 
derstand that this is applying the word council, in a way altogether inconsistent 
with its true import. The congregation that is stated to have met on this oc- 
easion was nothing mere than an assembly of the members of one individual 
church, consisting of the apostles, the elders; and the people. Now if the term 
council could properly be applied to such an assembly as this, it would follow as 
a necessary consequence that more councils were held in the first century than in 
any subsequent one; whereas even the warmest advocates for their early origin 
are ready to admit, that in this age they were not by any means frequent. In 
fact, it was a eommon practice in all the churches, at this period, for the mem- 
bers to hold meetings after the manner of that abeve alluded to as having been 
convened at Jerusalem, for the purpose of consulting together, and deliberating 
on matters relating to religion and divine worship: and therefore, if such a 
meeting is to be termed a council, it may even be said that there were more 
councils held in the first century than in all the subsequent ones down to our 
own time put together. A council, properly speaking, means an assembly of | 
several associated churches, or a congregation of delegates representing a num- 
ber of churches so united, in which the common welfare of the whole is made 
the subject-matter of consultation ; and such things are resolved on and enacted 
as may appear to the members constituting such an assembly, or to the major 
part of them, eligible, and fraught with a promise of conducing to the general 
good. Now, that such an assembly as this was even once held in the first cen- 
tury, is what I am sure no one, Jet him take what pains he may, will ever be 
_ able to find in the history of that age. As the cause of Christianity, however, 
advanced, and its concerns became more extensive, so that the churches com 
posing an ecclesiastical province, assumed, as it were, the form of a republic 
made up of various minor districts, it became necessary, in order to preserve 
tranquillity and a mutual good understanding amongst them, that several partt- 
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eulars should be occasionally discussed in a general meeting, composed of 
legates or deputies from each. 


XLIX. But few persons of erudition amongst the primitive 
Christians. The apostolic fathers. In the age of which we are now 
treating, it was not deemed so essentially requisite in a teacher 
that he should be distinguished for profound or extensive know- 
ledge, either human or divine, as that he should be a man of 
virtue and probity, and, in addition to a due measure of gravity, 
be possessed of a certain degree of facility in imparting instruc 
tion to the ignorant. Had the apostles indeed thought otherwise, 
and directed that none but men of letters and erudition should 
have been elected to the office of presbyters, it would not have 
been possible for the churches to have complied with*such a man- 
fp. 156.] date; since, at that time, the number of the wise and 
learned who had embraced the faith of Christ was but small, and 
as it were of no account. The Christian writers of the first century 
consequently were not many; and from the labours of the few 
whose works have reached us, whether we consult such as have 
been handed down whole and entire, or such as carry with them 
the marks of interpolation and corruption, it is uniformly evident 
‘that, in unfolding the sacred truths of Christianity to the world, 
the assistance of genius, of art, or of human means of any other 
kind, was but little, ifit all, courted. For ifthe mind of a reader 
is not to be charmed or wrought upon by sanctity of sentiment, 
simplicity of diction, or the effusions of a genuine unaffected piety, 
it will be in vain for him to seek for either gratification or im- 
provement in the perusal of the writings to which weallude. All 
these authors, although by no means on a level in point of dignity 
and judgment, are yet usually classed together under the general 
title of “the Apostolic Fathers ;” alluding as it should seem, to 
their having conversed with the apostles themselves, or with 
some of their immediate associates, and their works have, in con- 
sequence, been most commonly edited together. On this account, it 
may be the better way perhaps for us to collect here into one view 
whatever we may judge necessary to be known respecting them, 
than to postpone any part of it toa subsequent period; although 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas, rather belong to the second cene 
tury, as that was the age in which they wrote and died.(’) 
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(1) Whatever writings could in any way be ascribed to the apostolic 
fathers, whether good, ia or indifferent, were all of them collected together 
by Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius, a French divine, and published by him in two vol- 
umes, illustrated with long and learned notes. This work was afterwards 
twice re-printed at Amsterdam, with various additions by Jo. Le Clere. The 
better part of these fathers has also been given to the public, but without com. 
ment, by Tho. Ittigius, in his Bibliotheca Patrum Aposiolicorum. 'They have 
been translated into English by Wake, archbishop of ‘Canterbury ; into Ger- 


man, by Gothofred Arnold; and the better part of them into French, by Abr. 
Ruchat. 


L. The genuine writings of Clement of Rome. At the head of 
these writers stands that Clement who, from his having . been 
bishop of Rome, is usually, by way re: distinction styled the 
Roman ; a man cdeincatidiablet the highest authority, since we 
find cibee authors, with a view to obtain for their opinions and 
writings a favourable reception with the public, prefixing to them 
his name. The common accounts that we have of his life, the 
incidents by which it was chequered, and the manner of his death, 
are for the most part undeserving of credit, at least they are by 


no means well authenticated.(’) There are extant two epistles of » 


his in Greek addressed to the church of Corinth, at a time when 
it was. distracted by intestine faction. Of these the first is gene- 
rally, and I think not without reason, considered as indisputably 
genuine in the main ; although a very ill applied industry appears 
to have been subsequently exercised upon it by some one or 
other, probably, however, without any evil design, in the way of 
interpolation.) The authenticity of the latter one has [p. 157.] 
been regarded, even from a very remote period, as somewhat 
questionable, though it is not easy to say on what grounds, since 
there seems to be nothing whatever in it that is manifestly irre- 
concileable with what we know of the genius and character of 
Clement.(’) 


(1) Vid. Jo. Ernest Grabe Spicileg. Patrum Sac. i. p. 264; Tillemont 
Memoires pour servir al’ Histoire de V’ Eglise, tom. ii. part i. p. 269; Phil. Ron. 
dinin. lib. ii. de S. Clemente Papa et Martyre, ejusque Basilica in Urbe Roma, 
1706, 4to. Some time back, when a Sepulchre, bearing the name of Clement, 
was unexpectedly laid open at Rome, a good deal of discussion took place 
amongst the learned of Italy respecting Clemens Romanus. With regard to 
these investigations, however, the wisest and best-informed writers do not 


scruple to avow that the history of this venerable man is involved in great ob - 


seurity ; and that several things, which have been hastily considered as ree 
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lating to him, belong properly to Flavius Clemens the consul, who was put to 
death by Domitian. See the Dissertations of the Jesuit Zacharias, and of 

_Vitry, which were published by Angelus Calogera, in his Opusc. Scientific. 
tom. xxxiil. p. 300. 350, et seq. 

(2) This interpolation was first detected by Hieron. Bignonius, who com- 
municated what he had thus remarked in a letter to Grotius. See Cotelerii 
Patres Apostolici, tom. i. p. 133, 134. ' The discovery was further prosecuted, 
not however without caution, by Ed. Bernhard, in some annotations of his on 
Clement, which were published by Le Clerc, in the last edition of his Patres 
Aposiolici. The learned Hen. Wotton, it is true, in his notes on this epistle, 
leaves no means untried to do away this imputation, and to persuade us that 
the letter in question has been handed down pure and unvitiated by any sort 
of corruption whatever. But the labours of this eminent scholar, so far from 
establishing his point, may be said to have been completely thrown away; 
since it is as clear as the light itself, that there are several passages in this 
epistle altogether irrelevant to the writer’s purpose, and which hold no sort of 
connection. or correspondence with what precedes or follows them: indeed 
some of them are manifestly taken from Clement of Alexandria. For my own 
part, I should think that it might be very possible for an attentive and skilful 
person to remove from this venerable author's robe, (if I may be allowed to 
apply the term robe to an epistle that has no pretensions to either learning or 
eloquence,) these patches with which it is at present disfigured; and it appears 
to me to be a kind of task which it might prove well worth the while for any 
judicious scholar to undertake. 

(3) A list of the different editions of these epistles that have been pub- 
lished, is given by Jo. Albert. Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Grec. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 
175, et seq. It does not, however, include the most accurate one of all, viz. 
that printed at Cambridge in 1718, in 8vo. by Hen. Wotton, and enriched with 
various notes and dissertations of his own, and of several other learned men. 


[p. 158.] LI. Suppositious writings of Clement. In addition to 
these epistles, there have been attributed to Clement the follow- 
ing works: 1. Hight books of Apostolical Constitutions, a work of 
undoubted antiquity, but, at the same time, of uncertain date ; the 
production of an author beyond all measure, austere, and who, as 
it should seem, entertained a thorough contempt for intellectual 
culture of any kind. The most probable origin that we can assign 
to this work is, that some ascetic writer having drawn up a form 
of church government and discipline, upon what he conceived to 
be apostolic maxims, he, in order to gain for it more attention and 
respect, attributed it at once to the apostles themselves, pretending 
it to have been received direct from them by their disciple Cle- 
ment.) 2. A set of Apostolical Canons, or Ecclesiastical Laws, ° 
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eighty-five in number, which the person who framed them wished - 
to be considered as having been enacted by the apostles, and trans- 

mitted by them to Clement. It should seem to be not stall un- 

likely that these Canons and the above-mentioned Constitutions 

might originate with one and the same author. Be that as it 
may, the matter of this work is unquestionably ancient; since 
the manners and discipline of which it exhibits a view are those 

which prevailed amongst the Christians of the second and third 

centuries, especially those resident in Greece and the oriental 
regions.(*) With respect to its form, however the work is 
commonly looked upon as belonging to a more recent age. 

3. The Recognitions of Clement, in ten books. This is a narra- 
tive entirely fictitious, but at the same time of an agreeable inte- 
resting nature, and of considerable use in bringing us acquaint: 
ed with the tenets of the Gnostics, and enabling us rightly to com- 

prehend the state of Christian affairs in the age to’which it re- 

fers. The work professes to be an account of the travels of St. 

Peter, and his disputes with Simon Magus, the leader of the 
Gnostics, written by Clement; in reality however it appears to 
have come from the pen of an Alexandrian Jew, who had but: 
partially embraced Christianity, and still cherished errors of the 
grossest kind. Considerable hostility is nevertheless manifested 
by him towards the tenets of the Gnostics, and in some respects 
he proves himself to be neither a weak nor an unskilful adver- 
sary. For some time these Recognitions were known to the 
public merely through the medium of a Latin translation by Ru- 
finus: we may consider the Greek text as having been first pub- 
lished by Cotelerius in his Patres Apostolici. For although the 

Clementina, as printed by Cotelerius, differ in many respects 
from the Recognitions, yet in both the argument of each respective 

book is the same, in both the same order of narration is observed, 

and a similar correspondence between them prevails in the wind- 

ing up and conclusion of the narrative: in fact it should seem 

that one and the same book was anciently edited twice, or per- 

haps oftener, under a somewhat different form.(’) 


(1) The various opinions entertained by the learned, respecting the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions and Canons, have been collected into one view by Tho. 
Ittigius, in a dissertation de Patribus Apostolicis, prefixed to his Bibliotheca 
Patrum Apostolicorum; as also by Jo. Franc. Buddeus, in his Isagog. in The. 
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ologiam, part ii. cap. v. p. 742, et seq. There are likewise two learned disser- 
{p. 159.] tations on the same subject, annexed by Jo. Phil. Baratiere, to his 
work de Successione Romanor. Episcoporum primorum, p. 229, and 260; the 
object of one of which is to prove that these Constitutions are not, as many 
pretend, interpolated; whilst that of the other is to make it appear that they 
were compiled about the beginning of the second century. As to the first of 
these points, the generality of people will, I rather think, feel disposed to agree 
with him; but with regard to the latter, I conceive that his arguments will 
not be deemed conclusive by many. 

(2) This has been proved, I think, beyond all controversy by that most 
able investigator of Christian antiquities, Bishop Beveridge, as well in his an- 
notations on these canons, as in a separate work on this subject, published by 
him (Lond. 1678, in 4to.) under the title of Codea Canonum Ecclesia primi- 
tine vindicatus et illustratus. ? 

(3) Concerning this work (which those who may be induced to consult it, 
will find to throw considerable light on several ancient matters and opinions, 
and to yield more assistance towards comprehending the mysteries in the dis- 
cipline of Simon Magnus and others of the Gnosties, than all the other early 
writers put together) I have spoken more at large in my dissertation de tur- 
bata per recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, § XXXIV. See my Syntagma Dissert. 
ad Hist. Eccl. pertin. vol. i. I do not however consider myself as having, 
either here or even there, pointed out every ground on which it has a claim to 
‘our attention. 


LIT. Ignatius and his Epistles. Next after Clement in point of 
time comes Ignatius, to whom St. Peter himself is said to have 
committed the care and superintendance of the church of Antioch, 
and who, by command of the emperor Trajan, was delivered over 
as a prey to wild beasts in the theatre at Rome.(') There are ex- 
tant several Epistles with the name of Ignatius prefixed to them; 
but a question having been made as to their authenticity, a deal 
of learned and elaborate discussion has taken place on the subject 
amongst men of erudition, and the point has been contested by 
them with considerable vehemence; some asserting them to be 
spurious, others insisting on it that they are genuine.(*) The 
most prevailing opinion appears to. be that the seven which are 
reputed to have been written by him in the course of his journey 
to Rome, namely those respectively addressed to the Smyrneans, 
to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, to the Magnesians, to the Phila- 
delphians, and to the Trallians, as they stand in the edition of 
them published in the seventeenth century, from a manuscript 
in the Medicean library at Florence are unquestionably genuine; 
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though there are not wanting those who, on account of its dissimi 

litude of style, consider the authenticity of the Epistle to Polycarp 
as less to be depended on than that of the other six. As for the 
rest of these Epistles, of which no mention whatever is made by 
any of the early Christian writers, they are commonly rejected as 
altogether spurious. The distinction thus generally recognized in 
favour of the above-mentioffed particular letters is grounded on 
reasons of no little force and weight, but at the same time they 
are not of such a conclusive nature as to silence all objection ; or 
the contrary, a regard for truth requires it to be acknowledged, 
that so considerable adegree of obscurity hangs over the question 
respecting the authenticity of not only a part, but the whole of 
the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, as to render it altogether a case 
of much intricacy and doubt.(’) | 


(1) For a copious account of Ignatius we refer the reader to Tillemont’s 
Memoires pour servir al’ Histoire de 1’ Eglise, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 42. 80. Several 
others also have employed their pens on this subject, as may be seen [p. 160.] 
in the Biblioth. Grec. of Fabricius, lib. v. cap. i. p. 38, where likewise the dif 
ferent editions of the Epistles of Ignatius are enumerated, and a view is taken 
of the disputes amongst the learned to which they have given rise. 

(2) But few probably would ever have interested themselves much in this 
question concerning the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius, had they not 
been found to favour the cause of those who contend for the divine origin and 
great antiquity of episcopal government. But the Presbyterians as they are 
termed, and those amongst us who are for doing away every thing of which 
the teachers of the church might avail themselves, in order to maintain a dis- 
tinction between themselves and the people, perceiving this, have attacked 
these letters with all the warmth of party spirit, and occasionally suffered 
themselves to be betrayed into so much violence on the subject, as rather to 
lessen their own credit than that of the Epistles in the eyes of a judicious 
reader. The Episcopalians have also, not unfrequently, run into the same 
fault; and in their eagerness to prove a want of penetration and judgment in 
their adversaries, have shown a deficiency of candour and liberality in them- 
selves. For my own part, I cannot perceive that it would be of any great con- 
sequence to either party to obtain the victory in this case ; since it by no means 
appears to me that the cause of episcopacy is so far dependent. on these 
Epistles for support, as that it must stand or fall accordingly as they may be 
adjudged to be either genuine or spurious. But the conduct of even our 
greatest scholars may, in some instances, be said to resemble that of advocates 
in courts of law, who frequently contend with more asperity and earnestness 
for minor or collateral points, than for the principal matter in dispute. 

(3) That the six or seven letters above pointed out have in them some. 
what of a genuine 2ast is, I think, unquestionable, and rendered particularly 
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manifest by (amongst others) Bishop Pearson in his Vindicie Ignatiane, @ 
work of great ‘excellence, and replete with profound learning. As to the 
quantity however of what may thus be considered as authentic, I must confess 
myself unable to determine. There are extant, as is well known, tw» editions 
of the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius; the one an ancient one, and the more 
comprehensive of the two; the other, that which was published in the 17th 
century, first of all by Isaac Vossius, and afterwards by Sit Thomas Smith, 
from the Medicean mauuscript, and in which are not to be found several things 
that are contained in the former. Of these editions the latter has, in general, 
the preference given to it by those of the present day who wish to uphold the 
authority of Ignatius, inasmuch as it accords better with the tenets and opm- 
ions now generally prevalent in the Christian church than the other, in which 
some passages and expressions occur which cannot well be defended or recon- 
ciled with what are commonly deemed orthodox sentiments respecting God and 
the Saviour of mankind. This is not however considered as by any means a 
satisfactory reason for rejecting the other edition by some, who with truth re 
mark, that prior to the existence of controversies in the church, its members 
appear to have allowed themselves considerable latitude both in thinking and 
speaking, and that consequently the rules of expression to which we of the 
present day find it necessary to confine ourselves, must not be too strictly ap- 
plied as a standard whereby to judge of anything that may occur in the writings 
of the early Christians. There are therefore not wanting those who consider the 
more ancient and fuller edition as the best; amongst whom we may mention 
Jo. Morin (de sacr. Ordinat. p. iii. exere. iii. cap. ili.) and W. Whiston: the 
latter of whom, in a work printed at London, 1710, in 8vo. endeavours to prove 
that Athanasius contrived to get every thing which seemed to militate against 
the Nicene dogma concerning the existence of three persons in one God, to be 
expunged from the Epistles of Ignatius, lest the tenets of himself and his asso- 
ciates might appear not to be in unison with the sentiments of so respectable a 
writer. As for what Whiston would thus insinuate respecting Athanasius, it is 
unquestionably to be regarded as nothing more than one of those dreams of 
{p. 161.] fancy by which men are sometimes led astray, when they pay more 
attention to the suggestions of their own imagination than to the dictates of 
right reason; but it must at the same time be acknowledged that the opinion en- 
tertained by him,in common with other learned men, that a preference ought to be 
given to the more ancient and fuller edition of the Ignatian Epistles, although it 
may be questioned and opposed, can yet by no means be wholly set aside, or 
proved to have no foundation in truth. Le Clerc has attacked this opinion with no 
little force, in an express dissertation annexed to the last edition of the Patres 
Apostolici, tom. ii. p. 601, et seq.; as has also Wotton in the preface to his 
edition of the Epistles of Clement, p. clxxxy. et seq.; but should any one be 
inclined to enter the lists in defence of the opposite side of the question, he 
will not have far to seek for a reply. To me it appears not at all impossible 
that the longer epistles should have been curtailed or epitomized by some one 
or other; and it might, in my opinion, therefore be urged with some show of 
Feason, that the shorter epistles published by Vossius are merely an abridg- 
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ment of the longer ones, made by some unknown person, who was probably 
apprehensive lest any loose and incautious expressions of Ignatius might prove 
of detriment to the orthodox belief respecting the divine Trinity. But to 
whichsoever edition we may give the preference, we shall never, under the 
present circumstanees, let us endeavour what we may, be able to exonerate 
these letters from all suspicion of corruption and interpolation. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me, that this great controversy respecting the Epistles of 
Ignatius, although it has occupied the attention and talents of so many emi- 
nent men, remains as yet undecided, nor do I think that it can ever be satis« 
factorily determined, unless further light should be acquired by a discovery of 
some more ancient copies, or of some more explicit early authorities than those 
we are already in possession of on the subject. The letters themselves, come 
from what pen they may, are indisputably of very ancient date; and that they 
are not altogether a forgery is in the highest degree credible: but to ascertain 
» ‘with precision the exact extent to which they may be considered as genuine, 
appears to me to be beyond the reach of all human penetration. 


LIIL. Polyearp and Barnabas. The Epistle to the Philippians 
which is attributed to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who had been 
one of St. John’s disciples, and who, about the middle of the se- 
cond century, suffered martyrdom ata very advanced age, has 
merely a questionable claim to credit; in consequence of which 
it is regarded by some as spurious, though others consider it to 
be genuine.(’) The Epistle that has come down to us with the 
name of Barnabas affixed to it, and which consists of two parts, 
the one comprising proofs of the divinity of the Christian religion 
derived from the books of the Old Testament, the other, a col- 
lection of moral precepts, is unquestionably a composition of great 
antiquity, but we are left in uncertainty as to its author. For as 
to what is suggested by some, 8 its having been written by that 
Barnabas who was the friend and companion of St. Paul, the 
futility of such a notion is easily to be made apparent from the 
letter itself’; several of the opinions and interpretations of Scrip- 
ture which it contains, having in them so little of either truth, 
dignity, or force, as to render it impossible that they could ever 
have proceeded from the pen of a man divinely instructed.(’) 

(1) A list of authors who have written particularly respecting Poly- [p. 162.] 
carp, is given by Jo. Alb. Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Greca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47 et 
seg. ‘The most distinguished of these is Tillemont, whose diligence has never 
been surpassed by either of the others. See his Memotres pour servir a 0 Histoire 


de? Eglise, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 287, et seq. The year and month of this father’s death 
have been made the subject of particular discussion by (amongst others) Bara» 
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tier, in his work de Successione Romanorum Pontificum, and the Abbé Longerue, 
in a dissertation de Anno Macedonum, which is to be found in J. D. Winckler’s 
Sylloge Anecdotorum p. 18. 25. But since the grounds and arguments relied o1 
in this discussion, are chiefly drawn from the Greek Epistle of the church of 
Smyrna respecting the death of Polycarp, first published by Bishop Usher, it 
appears to me that very great doubt and uncertainty must continue still to hang 
over the point. For whoever will attentively consider that Epistle, and com- 
pare it with what is given us from it by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, 
lib. iv. cap. xv. cannot fail to perceive that it has been corrupted and interpo- 
lated by some weak and superstitious person, who, in his endeavours, to mul- 
tiply miracles, descends even to trifling, and occasionally falls into the absurdity 
of disagreeing with himself. 

(2) With regard to Barnabas and his Epistle, the reader may consult, 
amongst other works, Fabricii Biblioth. Gree. lib. iv. cap. v. § xiv. p. 173, and 
lib. v. cap. i. fiv. p. 3. Thom. Ittigii Select. Histor. Eccles, Capit. sec. i. ¢. i. 
} xiv. p. 20.—Basnage, in his Histoire des Juifs, tom. iii. cap. xxvi. p. 558, has 
pointed out and corrected some of the more flagrant errors of this writer, but 
not all. For he has adopted many, and that too in things with regard to which 
it would have been easy for him to have obtained more accurate information. 
With respect to the real origin of this letter, I do not, for my own part, see any 
just grounds for believing it to have been written by some artful man, who, the 
more readily to gain readers and proselytes, introduced it to the world as an 
Epistle of Barnabas the companion of St. Paul. In fact I can perceive nothing 
whatever that should lead one even to suspect a thing of the kind: and the 
opinion therefore to which I incline is, that some Jew of the name of Barnabas, a 
man, agit should seem, not wanting in piety, but of a weak and superstitious cha- 
racter, being actuated by a wish to forward, to the utmost of his ability, amongst 
his brethren, the cause of that most holy religion to which he had himself become 
a convert, drew up and sent out into the world this Epistle; but that the early 
Christians, led away by aname for which they entertained the highest reverence, 

' attributed it at once to that Barnabas who was the friend and companion of 
St. Paul. 


LIV. Hermas. The list of apostolical fathers closes with Her- 
mas, a writer of the second century, who, according to early 
authorities, was brother to Pius, bishop of Rome.(*?) His book, 
which is now known to the world merely through the medium of 
a Latin translation, was originally written in Greek, and is en- 
titled “ The Shepherd,” the principal character introduced in it 
being that of an angel who had assumed the form and garb of a 
shepherd, and who, under this disguise becomes the instrument 
of conveying to Hermas instruction and admonition from above. 
[p. 163.] The object of this author evidently was, to impress the 
world with the belief that his book was not the offspring of any 
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human understanding or talents, but that whatever it contained 

had been derived either from God himself or from the above- 

mentioned angelic shepherd. But there is such an admixture of 

folly and superstition with piety, such a ridiculous association of 

the most egregious nonsense with things momentous and useful, 

not only in the celestial visions which constitute the substance of 
his first book, but also in the precepts and parables which are 

put into the mouth of the angel in the two others, as to render it» 
a matter of astonishment that men of learning should ever have 

thought of giving Hermas a place amongst the inspired writers. 

To me it appears clear that he must have been either a wild dis- 

ordered fanatic, or else, as is more likely, a man who, by way of 
more readily drawing the attention of his brethren to certain 

maxims and precepts which he deemed just and salutary, con- 

ceived himself to be warranted in pretending to have derived 
them from conversations with God and the angels.(’) 


(1) Amongst the learned there have not been wanting some, [among the 
Britans and the adherents to the Roman Pontif,] who, from a wish, to exalt the 
character and authority of Hermas, the author of “ The Shepherd,” the writer to 
whom we here allude, have strained every nerve to persuade us that he wasa 
different person from that Hermas whom ancient authors speak of as having 
been brother to Pius, bishop of Rome. What they maintain is, that the author 
of “The Shepherd,” was either that Hermas spoken of by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 
14.; or if this should not appear to be probable, still that he was a very ancient 
writer , who lived in the time of Clement of Rome, and before’ the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; a position which must at once fall to the ground, were it to be 
admitted that “The Shepherd” was written by the brother of Pius, bishop of 
Rome, since the Romish see was filled by no one of that name until the second 
century. No one has displayed greater learning in defence of this point, or 
entered into it more fully, than Just. Fontaninus: vid. Histor. Literar, Aquiliens. 
lib. ii. cap. i. p. 63, et seq. But notwithstanding all that has been urged by him 
und others, it is most clearly manifest that the early writers who make mention 
of Hermas, the brother of Pius, understood him to be one and the same with 
that Hermas who was the author of “The Shepherd.” To me it appears im- 
possible for any one to doubt this who will attentively consider the following 
passage in the verses against Marcion, to be found amongst Tertullian’s works, 
lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 366, edit. Venet.; and which, if wrongly attributed to Ter- 
tullian, were yet certainly written by some very ancient author— 

« Jamque loco nono cathedram suscepit Hyginus, 


Post hunc deinde Pius, Hermas cui germine frater 
Angelicus Pastor, quia tradita verba loquutus. y 


Now the opinion of learned men with regard to this passage has been, that 


14 
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Hermas is here styled an angele pastor, that is a teacher rivalling the angels, 
and possessed of angelic excellence. But that this is a mistake is evident from 
the context,—quia tradita verba loquutus. For supposing the above opinion to 
be just, we have here the reason assigned for the writer’s applying to Hermas 
the title of Angelic Pastor ¢ but who, let me ask, cant possibly see in these words 
even the shadow of a reason to justify the appellation? Could the circamstance 
[p. 164.] of his having spoken tradita verba, or “ words transmitted from above,” 
give Hermas a claim to the title of Angelie Pastor? If it did, the title is cer- 
tainly not due to him alone, but belongs also to every sound Christian preacher ; 
for all such men teach and speak words which came from God himself, and were’ 
commanded by him to be put in writing: The more natural conclusion then is 
that it is not to Hermas that the magnificient title of Angelic Pastor has relation 
in this passage, but to some other person; nor does there appear to me to be 
the least difficulty whatever in immediately pointing that ether person out. Not 
@ question, as it strikes me, can exist but that the appellation refers to the work. 
called “ The Shepherd,” which was written by Hermas, and in the second and 
third book of which an angelic pastor or shepherd is introduced as communi- 
cating to the author what is there recorded; and what Tertullian meant to in- 
timate in my opinion, undoubtedly was, that the Hermas of whom he spake was 
the same with him to whom an angel, under the form and garb of a shepherd, 
had communicated and explained certain mandates from above. If the eommon 
reading indeed of this passage be retained, I am ready to allow that the sense 
which [ would thus annex to it may appear to be not altogether obvious or 
plain: but it will not admit of a doubt that this reading is corrupt. Even those 
who may be against me as to the above interpretation of the passage, must yet 
allow this to be the fact: for as the words stand at present, it is impossible to 
annex to them any sense whatever. The correction, I should propose, would 
be, to transfer the comma which follows the word pastor, back to the word frater 
at the close of the preceding line, and to exchange the particle quia in the third 
line for the pronoun cui : 





“ Hermas cui germine frater, 

Angelicus Pastor cui tradita verba loquutus.” 
Corrected in this way the passage at once loses its obscurity, and becomes 
in every respect clear and intelligible. “Pius,” says Tertullian, “has a natural 
brother called Hermas: I mean the person of that name who enjoyed the rare 
felicity of receiving from the mouth of an angelic pastor, or angel who assumed 
the form and guise of a shepherd, words transmitted from the Deity himself.” 
That I should point to a variety of passages in the writings of other ancient 
authors, which explicitly corroborate the testimony of Tertullian i in this respect, 
by attributing gThe Shepherd” to that Hermas who was the brother of Pius, is, 
I conceive, not by any means necessary. For there was fortunately brought to 
light, some few years since, a work of unquestionable authority, the production 
of an author cotemporary with Hermas, and containing a passage which places 
it beyond all dispute that the book which we have extant under the title of “ the 
‘Shepherd ”-was written in the second century, by the brother of Pius, Lishop of 
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Rome. It is a fragment (the exordium being wanting) of a small work cone 
cerning the canon of the holy Scriptures, and was published by L. Ant. Mura- 
tori, in his Antiquitates, Ital. Med. A8vi, tom, iii. diss. xliii. p. 853, et Seq. The 
author of it is unknown. Muratori attributes it to Caius, a presbyter of the 
church of Rome, who lived in the latter part of the second century; but the 
point is by no means placed beyond doubt. Of this however we are certain, 
from the evidence of the book itself, that the author, whoever he might be, com- 
piled it in the second century, and during the time when Hermas was alive. In 
this very valuable fragment we meet with the following testimony respecting 
Hermas, the author of “the Shepherd:” “ Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma Herma conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis Rome [p. 165.] 
Ecclesie Pio episcopo fratre ejus—Nothing surely can be more explicit than 
this; and there is consequently no room left for further dispute amongst the 
learned respecting either the age, the kindred, or the condition of Hermas. To 
this passage succeeds another no less worthy of remark, since it brings us ac- 
quainted with the degree of estimation in which Hermas was held as a writer 
by the Latin church, The construction of the paragraph is indeed not the most 
elegant imaginable, but it nevertheless leaves us in no doubt as to the fact 
that the writings of Hermas were not included within the canon of sacred Serip- 
tures: Et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se publicare vero in ecclesia populo, neque 
inter prophetas completum numero, neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest. 
“The Shepherd,” says this writer, “may properly enough be perused by pious 
persons in private, but it is not a work fit to be read publicly in assemblies of 
the church, or deserving of being classed with the writings of either the pro- 
phets or the apostles.”—The just discrimination exhibited in this passage re- 
flects no little honour on the Latin churches, inasmuch as it proves themsto have 
been more discreet and cautious in their judgment than the Greeks were, who 
for the most part regarded Hermas as an author not inferior to the prophets and 
apostles. Hermas himself, as I shall presently take occasion to show, was un- 
questionably desirous of having a place assigned him amongst the sacred writers: 
but the teachers of the Latin, and especially the Roman churches, notwithstand- 
ing they were told that his book contained the discourses of an angel and the 
church, and that the precepts therein delivered were the very words of God him- 
self, notwithstanding also that they knew the author was brother to Pius the 
Roman pontiff, as we should now call him, yet would they not suffer themselves 
to be imposed upon, but candidly and boldly affirmed, that neither the visions 
of Hermas nor the discourses of his angelic instructor, were entitled to any 
credit. Out of respect, as I conceive, to the brother of a man of considerable 
authority, and a Roman bishop, they did not go the length of prohibiting the 
use of the book altogether, but permitted it to be perused with a view to pious 
edification in private; they however would not consent to its being read in 
public to the people. It must indeed be acknowledged that the Latin, and es- 
pecially the Roman Christians, manifested from the first a greater degree of 
circumspection and prudence in drawing the line between such writings as were 
really and truly the fruit of divine inspiration and such as falsely pretended to 
that character, than those of Greece and the oriental regions, whose precipitancy 
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was such, that had their judgment been made the criterion, the canon of the 
New Testament would have come down to us by far more bulky in size than 
it is at present, and disgraced by writings which are now by common consent 
regarded as apocryphal. Whilst we are on the subject, I will add a word or 
two respecting the reason which some of the learned assign as chiefly inducing 
them to consider the author of the work now extant under the title of “the 
Shepherd ” and Hermas, who was brother to Pius, as having been two different 
persons. In the Liber pontificalis and some other ancient writings, there is a 
passage cited respecting the celebration of Easter, from a book called “the 
Shepherd,” written by Hermas, the brother of Pius, but which is no where to 
be found in the work that has reached us under that title. See Jo. Alb. Fa- 
bricii Codex Apocryphus Novi. Testam. tom. iii. p. 761. Hence they infer that 
the Shepherd written by Hermas, the brother of Pius, was a different book from 
the Shepherd that we are in possession of. But this way of reasoning, although 
it might be fair enough if the work were extant in the original Greek, and we 
certain that it had come down to us entire, will yet by no means hold good 
[p. 166.] under the existing circumstances, since the work is known to us merely 
through a Latin translation, and it is far from being impossible that this translation, 
should be incomplete. To me it appears not at all unlikely that those of the 
Greek and oriental Christians, who were styled Quartadecimans, might expunge 
from “the Shepherd” the passage above alluded to respecting the time of keep- 
ing Easter, inasmuch as it militated against the opinion which they themselves 
entertained on the subject. 

(2) Several things, which I cannot well enter into in this place, conspire to 
impress me with the opinion that Hermas could never have been so far the dupe 
of an over-heated imagination, as to fancy that he saw and heard things which 
in reality had no existence, but that he knowingly and wilfully was guilty of a 
eheat, and invented those divine conversations and visions which he asserts 
himself to have enjoyed, witha view to obtain a more ready reception for certain 
precepts and admonitions which he conceived would prove salutary to the Ro- 
man ehurch. At the time when he wrote, it was an established maxim with 
many of the Christians, that it was pardonable in an advocate for religion to 
avail himself of fraud and deception, if it were likely that they might conduce 
‘owards the attainment of any considerable good. Of the host of silly books 
and stories to which this erroneous notion gave rise from the second to the 
fifteenth century, no one who is acquainted with Christian History can be igno- 
rant. The teachers of the Roman church themselves appear to me to have con« 
sidered Hermas as having written his work upon this principle, and not to have 
altogether disapproved of it. For as we have seen above, they permitted his book 
to be circulated and perused, with a view to pious edification in private, but 
would not allow it to be read publicly in the assemblies of the church. From 
their refusal of the latter it may fairly be inferred, that they did not regard the 
visions of Hermas, or the precepts and advice of the ange] with whom he pre- 
tended to have conversed, in the light of divine communications :,but their ac- 
quiescing in the former, very plainly shows, that the kind of fiction to which this 
author had recourse, appeared to them to be such as was warrantable, and that 
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they did not think it unjustifiable to practice imposition on the multitude in the 
way of instruction, or to invent pious stories for the sake of more readily eom- 
manding their attention. Had they believed Hermas to have written under the 
influence of divine inspiration, they would not have dared to deny his work a 
place amongst the sacred writings, and pronounce it unfit to be read in publie: 
but on the other hand, had they felt indignant at the cheat practised by him, or 
disapproved of the guile to which he had recourse, they unquestionably would 
never have recommended the perusal of his work to Christians in private, as 
useful and likely to confirm their piety. That Hermas himself, however, was 
desirous of having a place assigned him amongst the inspired writers, and to 
have his work read in the public assemblies of the Christians as the writings of 
the prophets and apostles were, is plain from what occurs at the end of the se- 
cond vision in his first book, (edit. Fabrician. p. '791.) The church, which he 
represents as having appeared to him under the form of an aged matron, is 
there made to inquire, Si jam libellum dedisset senioribus ?—“If he had yet 
given his book to the elders?” meaning the presbyters of the Roman church. 
His reply is in the negative, adhuc non. Hearing this, the church thus continues: 
Bene fecisti: habeo enim quadam verba edicere tibi. Cum autem consummavero 
omnia verba, aperte scientur ab electis. Admirably well observed indeed! The 
meaning of these words as is unquestionably proved by what subsequently 
occurs, is nothing less than this: “After I shall have finished what I have in 
charge to communicate to thee from above, the book must be sent to all the 
Christian churches, and be read publicly therein, that no.one may be ignorant 
of the divine will.” We shall add what follows, as it mast clearly evinces 
not only the deceit of the man, but also that he had the arrogance [p. 167.] 
to aspire at being associated with the sacred writers. Scribes ergo duos libel- 
los, et mittes unum Clementi, et unum Grapte. Miltet autem Clemens in exteras 
civitates: alli enim permissum est. Grapte autem commonebit viduas et orphanos. 
Tu autem leges in hac civitate cum senioribus qui presunt ecclesie, 'The Cl 
ment here spoken of must without doubt have been a man of the highest au- 
thority, since the power is attributed to him of sending round, and recom- 
mending to the foreign churches, such writings as might appear to be the fruit 
of inspiration; and he could consequently be none other than that Clement 
whom, by way of distinction, we usually style “the Roman:” for such pre- 
eminence and authority was never possessed by any one else of that name 
amongst the early Christians. The commentators on Hermas therefore are, 
in my opinion, right in considering him as the person here meant. Clement it 
is pretended was, at the time when Hermas wrote, absent from the Roman 
church over which he presided. For it was well known, that although that 
church was the principal and more immediate object of his care, yet that he 
frequently made excursions to the neighbouring cities, with a view to extend 
“ind strengthen the interests of the Christian community, the duties appertain- 
ing to his office in the church of Rome being, during his absence, committed 
to the elders. The book then was to be sent to him at some no very distant 
eity where he was staying, and he was to circulate it amongst all the other 
churches of Italy, by whom he was looked up to as a father, and give diree- 
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tions for its being read in their public assemblies The object of this author 
therefore, who in fact wrote long after the death of Clement, namely under 
the pontificate of Pius, about the middle of the second century, evidently was 
to render the inspiration of his work less questionable, by making it appear 
as if it had been written at an earlier period, and during the life-time of Cle- 
ment. This circumstance must of ‘itself surely be enough to convince every 
one that the man acted on the principle of deception, and had it in view to 
take advantage of the simplicity of his Christian countrymen. In the Roman 
church, to which he himself belonged, a copy of the book was to be handed to 
the elders, to whom the regulation of all sacred matters was committed during 
the absence of Clement, in order that they might direct it to be read publicly 
to the people in their solemn assemblies. But even this was not deemed suf- 
ficient. Recollecting that the widows oppressed with age and infirmities, and 
the children as yet unbaptized, would not be present at those assemblies, he 
took eare to provide for another copy being sent to Grapta, a woman who of 
ficiated as a deaconess, for the purpose of being read to the widows and or- 
phans. As we have touched on the subject, it may not be amiss just to re- 
mark by the way, that some little light appears to be thrown by this passage 
on the duties appertaining to the office of the deaconesses, inasmuch as it 
seems plainly to show that they were entrusted with the instruction and or- 
dering of the feeble women and children. Upon the whole, it is manifest that 
Hermas wished to make the Christians of Rome believe that his book had 
been considered as of the number of inspired writings, and been read in publie 
during the time of their highly venerated and holy pastor Clement, and that 
' consequently they themselves might, without hesitation, bestow upon it a 
similar honour. But to be brief. The Pastor of Hermas is a fictitious work, 
of much the same kind with what are termed the Clementina and the Recog- 
nitions of Clement. In its plan however it is somewhat inferior to these, as 
instead of mortal characters conversing, we have the Deity himself, and his 
ministers.or angels introduced on the scene. , 


[pe 168. ] LY. Origin of dissensions and errors in the Primitive 
Church. ‘That disputes and dissensions should not have been 
altogether unknown in the first Christian churches, or that 
errors of no small moment should have been engendered by 
some of them, can occasion no very great surprise to any one 
who shall reflect on the nature of their constitution, and the 
situation of things in the age of which we are treating. For the 
Christian fraternity was at that period composed in part of Jews 
and partly of Gentile worshippers, 2. ¢., of people altogether dif- 
fering from each other both in their opinions and manners; and 
of whom the former could by no means be induced to renounce 
their attachment to the law of Moses whilst Jerusalem was in 
existence, nor could the latter, without the greatest difficulty, 
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prevail on themselves to endure with any becoming degree of . 
moderation the superstition and imbecility of the Jews. Asso- 
ciated with these were also others of a middle class, who had 
either unconditionally embraced the maxims of the oriental phi- 
losophy respecting the nature of matter, the origin of this world, 
the conjunction of ethereal spirits with terrestrial bodies, and 
their expected future deliverance, or had else espoused them un- 
der certain modifications deduced from the principles of the Jew- 
ish religion. And from any of these no other conditions had 
been exacted previously to their being received into the Chris- 
tian community by baptism, than that they should solemnly 
profess a belief in Christ as the Lord and Saviour of the human 
race, and declare themselves to be desirous of leading an inno- 
cent and holy life for the future, agreeably to his commands. 
Nothing like a regular course of preparatory institution had been 
gone through, no formal examination as to principles or opinions 
had taken place, no pains had been used even to root out from 
the minds of the converts any erroneous notions which they 
might have conceived or imbibed. In fact, a naked faith was all 
that in this infancy of the Christian church was required of any 
who ‘were desirous of being admitted within its pale. <A fuller 
and more perfect insight into its doctrines was left to be acquired 
in the course of time. That amongst men of this description 
then, allied closely indeed in point of moral worth and sanctity 
of demeanor, but at the same time differing widely from each 
other as to various matters of opinion, there should have occa- 
sionally arisen some disputes and controversies, was a circum’ 
stance so much within the ordinary course of things, as surely ta 
yield no ground whatever for surprise. 

LVL. The first controversy, respecting the necessity of observing the 
law of Moses. ‘The first controversy by which the peace of the 
church appears to have been disturbed, was that which was kin- 
dled in the church of Antioch by certain Jews, who, conceiving 
that the ceremonial law promulgated by Moses was designed to 
be of perpetual duration, and that the observance of it was con- 
sequently necessary to salvation, contended that its ordinances 

ought to be complied with even by those of the Gentiles who 
had been converted to Christianity: Acts, xv. 1.et seq, Being 
unable to come to any agreement as to this point amongst them- 
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selves, the Christians of Antioch deputed Paul and Barnabas to 
consult with the apostles on the subject. ‘Ihe latter, having sub- 
mitted the matter to the consideration of the church of Jerusa- 
lem, the controversy was at length, with the general consent, 
put.an end to by them in the following way, namely, that such 
of the Christian converts as were of the Jewish nation should be 
at liberty to conform themselves to the Mosaic ritual, but that 
those of every other description should not be considered as 
[p. 169.] under any obligation whatever to comply with the 
ceremonies of the Jewish law. Lest the minds of the Jewish 
conver{s, however, should be too far alienated from the Gentile 
brethren, it was required of the latter to abstain from those things 
which were regarded as polluting and abominable by the Jews, 
namely, from partaking of those feasts which it was usual for 
pagan worshippers to prepare from the victims offered to their 
false gods, and from joining in the obscene libidinous indulgences 
with which the celebration of these feasts was in general accompa- 
nied, as likewise from blood and the flesh of animals strangled.(’) 


(1) It is common for us to term the assembly in which this controversy was 
settled, the first Christian council, and to consider it as the original or prototype 
of all the councils of after ages.’ Nay there are many who will go even farther, 
and maintain that the divine right of councils is to be proved from this assem- 
bly. “The apostles,” say they, “by calling together the church of Jerusalem 
on this occasion, had it in view to point out to posterity, that controversies re- 
specting religion were to be submitted to the cognizance and decision of eoun- 
cils.” But the truth of the matter is, that we have learnt to think and speak 
thus from the friends to the papacy, who, after searching the Scriptures in yain 
for something that might establish the divine authority of councils, were at 
length constrained to lay hold on this convocation of the church of Jerusalem 
by the apostles, as on a sheet anchor or last hope. For my own part, I see no 
particular objection to any one’s giving the denomination of a council to this 
assembly if he think fit; since it was anciently usual for any lawful assembly 
to be termed a ccuncil; and it can be shown by many examples, that a meeting 
of merely the teachers ofa single individual church was frequently so styled. 
Vid. J. Gothofred ad Codicem Theodosianum, tom. vi. p. 28. ed. Ritterian. But 
as to those meetings of the heads of the church which have been, from time to 
time, held subsequently to the second century, and whieh are proporly termed 
councils, the assembly at Jerusalem, to which we allude, bears no resemblance 
whatever to them, and it is consequently idle for any one to think of deducing 
the origin of such conventions from that source. This want of resemblance is 
admitted by the acute and ingenious father Paul Sarpi, himself a Romanist, in 
his History of the Cou rcil of Trent, see lib. ii. p- 240. of the French translation 
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of it by Couruyer; but it at the same time appeared to him that he had hit upon 
a circumstance which would bear him out in maintaining, that the assembly at 
Jerusalem might still, in the strict sense of the term, be styled a council; and 
this was, that not only the apostles, the elders, and the brethren of Jerusalem, 
but also Paul and Barnabas, the deputies from the church of Antioch, are stated 
to have spoken therein. The title of “the first Council,” he therefore thought 
might very justly be continued to this meeting. But surely it is scarcely pos- 
sible for any reasoning to be weaker than this. Did it indeed appear that the 
deputies from Antioch had voted, or sat as judges in this assembly, in the same 
way as the elders of Jerusalem did, the argument might not be altogether de- 
stitute of force: but instead of this being the case, it is evident that they pre- 
tended to nothing beyond the character of deputies, and left the determination 
of the point wholly to the apostles and the other members of the church of 
Jerusalem. Speak they undoubtedly did, and it was necessary that [p. 1'70.] 
they should speak; but it was not in the way of offering any opinion of their 
own as to the matter in question that they did so. In addition to this it is to 
be remarked, that the point in dispute was not resolved in this assembly by the 
number of votes, as was the custom in councils, but was determined solely by 
the judgment of the apostles. Had the suffrages been taken, it was possible that 
of the two opinions the wrong one might have prevailed: for a greater part of 
the Christians of Jerusalem were strongly attached to the Mosaic law, and con- 
tended warmly for its authority in this very assembly. But, by the speeches of 
‘Peter and James, an end was put to all dissensions, and a mode of determina- 
tion suggested to which the multitude deemed it incumbent on them to make 
no opposition. We have not therefore, here any thing in the least resembling a 
council: for the decision, it is plain, was not that of the church of Jerusalem, 
but of the apostles, by the interposition of whose opinion an end was at once 
put to the doubts and disputes of the church. Viewing the matter in this 
light, I find myself unable altogether to fall in with the opinion expressed on 
the subject by Just. Hen. Behmer, in his Dissert. Juris Eccles. Antiqui, diss. 
iii. § Ixxi. p. 218, and elsewhere, who would consider the decision of this as- 
sembly in the light of an award, as the lawyers term if, conceiving the church 
of Antioch per modum compromissi. caussam controyersam decisiont apostolorum 
et matricis ecclesia submisisse. It should seem not improbable that the origi- 
nal author of this opinion might be father Paul Sarpi himself, as we meet 
with it in his History of the Council of Trent, lib. ii. p. 240, though expressed 
there but shortly, and with some reserve. But to me it appears that, in the 
first place, there is no foundation for what he sets out with assuming, namely, 
that the Christians of Antioch referred the determination of their controversy, 
not to the apostles only, but also to the whole church of Jerusalem. For it is 
most clearly manifest, from the statement of St. Luke, Acts, xv. 2, that the 
persons referred to as judges on this occasiongwere solely the apostles and the 
elders, the latter of whom were well known to be of the number of those who 
enjoyed divine illumination m common with the apostles, and not the whole 
congregation of Christians resident at Jerusalem. The apostles and presbyters, 
it is true, when they were about to investigate and determine the question by 
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which the church of Antioch was divided, convoked 1n assembly of the peoe 
‘ple; but their doing so way a matter of discretion, not of necessity : for had 
they chosen it, they might, from the power that was given them of God, have 
proceeded of themselves to decide the point in dispute, in the absence of the 
people, and without in the least consulting them: of the exercise of which 
power by them we have a striking instance afforded us, in their checking the 
disposition which the people discovered: to run into parties, and pointing out 
in what way the affair should be determined. In the next place, and which is 
to me an objection of still greater force, the apostles must, if this opinion be 
adopted, be considered merely in the light of referees or arbitrators, elected at 
the will of the contending parties, for the purpose of settling their dispute: 
whereas they had been constituted judges of all controversies like this, respect- 
ing religion, by divine appointment; and it was, therefore, not left to the 
option of the Christians of Antioch, whether they would refer the determi- 
nation of their dispute to them or not. In a case like theirs, they were en- 
joined by nothing less than divine authority to have recourse to the tribunal of 
the apostles. Lastly, the very words themselves in which the decree, in this 
case, is conceived, forbid us to view it in the light of an award or judgment of 
arbitrators indifferently appointed by the parties. For it is not in terms of 
their own that the apostles make this decree, but what they ordain is expressly 
stated to be so done by the command and authority of the Holy Spirit. ’Ed.é; 
[p. 171.] ta dyio rveduare nat iuiv. “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and ta 
us.” In which passage the words té é iw mvedu2ts, “to the Holy Ghost,” must 
be referred to the apostles, through whom the Holy Spirit, by whom they | 
were influenced, spake, commanded, and adjudged. The meaning is— It 
seemed good to the apostles, in whom the power of the Holy Spirit is resi- 
dent, and whom the same spirit animates.” A similar mode of expression is 
made use of by St. Peter, in that terrible denunciation wherewith he over- 
whelms Ananias, for having attempted to practise deceit on the apostles: 
Acts, v. 3,4. Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? (that is, 
to us in whom the Holy Spirit is resident. T'how hast not lied unto (mere) men, 
but unto God (who dwelleth in us). The words xa) iiv, “ and to us,” which 
follow, do not refer to the apostles, but to the elders and brethren of the 
church of Jerusalem, who ‘are joined with the apostles in the beginning of the 
letter. For the denomination of “the Holy Ghost was not of course con- 
sidered as embracing these, since they enjoyed merely an ordinary illumination 
of the blessed Spirit. The above remarks are submitted to the consideration 
of the reader, in consequence of my observing that the force of these words 
has hitherto escaped the attention of eummentators. 


LVI. Controversy respecting the law of Moses. Constantly bear- 
ing in mind the decree which he had thus received from the 
mouths of the apostles themselves at Jerusalem, we find St. Paul 
not only making it his endeavour, both in the churches of which 
he was the immediate founder, and likewise in those to which he 
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addressed epistles, to repress with every possible energy the at- 
tempts of the Jewish converts to impose on the necks of their 
Gentile brethren the yoke of the Mosaic covenant, but also 
labouring by degrees to extinguish in the minds of the Jews 
themselves that blind and immoderate partiality which they 
entertained for this law of their forefathers. From his epistles. 
however, it appears that, in his attempts to accomplish these ob- 
jects, he was ever most violently, and not unfrequently success- 
fully, opposed by the Jews; the mistaken zeal and intemperate 
warmth of some of whom led them into such extremes, that they 
hesitated not at making use of every means to excite a general 
feeling of ill-will towards St. Paul, and to detract from the high 
character of this great apostle of ‘he Gentiles, who could justly 
boast of having, in the most marked and emphatieal manner, 
been called to the ministration of the word by the voice cf our 
Lord himself, On the other hand, it was not without consider- 
able difficulty that the Gentile converts could be brought to,en- 
dure with patience that the Jews should thus obstinately persist 
in refusing to recede from the customs and institutions of their 
forefathers, and that they themselves should yield obedience to 
the decree of Jerusalem, which forbad them to partake of meats 


offered to idols, or to be present at the feasts of heathen worship-- , 


pers. As for any disputes of inferior moment, of which descrip- 
tion there are some particularly adverted to, and others inciden- 
tally noticed, by St. Paul in his Epistles, I cue pass them 
over in silence, as possessing no claim to our attention. 


[p. 172.] LVIII. Schism generated by this controversy respecting 
the Mosaic law. Invincible nearly as the attachment of the Jew- 
ish converts to the law of ceremonies appeared for a long while 
to be, the destruction of their national city and temple by 
the Romans caused it sensibly to*fall into the wane amongst 
such of them as had taken up their abode without the confines 
of Palestine.) By the immediate inhabitants of that region, 
however, who appear to have been buoyed up with the hope that 
it would not be long before they should obtain permission of the 
Romans to rebuild bach their temple and the city, a belief con- 
tinued still to be retained that the authority of the law of Moses 
was ever to be regarded by the descendants of Abraham as alto- 
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gether sacred and inviolable. To the delusive expectations of 
these latter, an end was not put until Jerusalem had experienced 
its second and final overthrow, under the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian; when, every hope respecting the restoration of their 
city having vanished, a part of the Jewish brethren were pre- 
vailed on to renounce the institutions of Moses, and to embrace 
the freedom that was held out to them in the Gospel of Christ; 


‘others of them, however, gave the preference to continuing un- 


der the bondage of their ancient system of discipline, and in con- 
sequence thereof withdrew themselves from the assemblies and 
society of the rest. Those who thus inflexibly persisted in en- 
cumbering the profession of Christianity with the observances 
of the Mosaic ritual, had the denomination of Nazarenes and 
Fbionites given to them by the other Christians, or otherwise as- 
sumed these titles of their own choice by way of distinction.(*) 


(1) Eusebius has left it on record, (Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxxv. p. 
106.) that, on the overthrow of Jerusalem and burning of the temple, a vast 
number of the Jews (uvgiav x zegizcuiis) were induced to embrace Christi- 
anity. Hence it is manifest how greatly the calamities to which they were 
exposed, contributed towards lessening the attachment of the Jewish peoplo 
to the law of their forefathers, 

(2) Of this schism or secession we shall treat more particularly when we 
come to the reign of Hadrian, in our history of the second century. The Ebi- 
onites and Nazarenes have, I well know, always hitherto been classed with the 
sects of the first age, but to me this appears irrecancilable with reason. For 
it can be indisputably proved, that those of the Christians who persisted in 
adhering to the observance of the law of Moses, did not separate themselves 
from the rest of the brethren, until Jerusalem, which had just begun to rise 
again from its ashes, was secondly, and finally, laid waste by the Romans, in 
the time of the emperor Hadrian; and that it was upon their so separating 
_ themselves, and not before, that they came to be distinguished by the titles of 
“Ehionites, and Nazarenes, and were numbered amongst the corrupters of 
Christianity. Previously to theix,acting thus, they were regarded by no one 
in any other light than as true Christians. During the first century, they cer- 
tainly had not by any means forfeited their claim to the title of brethren, al- 
though they had given proofs of weakness and a want of further light. Here- 
tics, it is true, they became, but this was at a subsequent period, when they 
refused any longer to hold fellowship with those who had discernment enough 
to perceive, that Christ had relieved the necks of even the Jews themselves 
from the yoke and burden of the law. 


LIDS. Controversy respecting the means of obtaining justification 
and salvation. Nearly allied to these disagreements and conten- 
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tions, respecting the necessity for observing the Mosaic law of 
ceremonies, although of infinitely greater moment, was [p. 173.] 
a dispute stirred up by the Jewish doctors at Rome, and in others 
of the Christian churches, concerning the means whereby we are 
to arrive at justification and salvation. For whereas the doc- 
trine taught by the apostles was, that our every hope of obtain- 
ing pardon and salvation ought to centre in Christ and his merits, 
these Jewish teachers, on the contrary, made it their business to 
extol the efficacy and saving power, of works agreeable to the 
law, and to inculcate on men’s minds, that such as had led a life 
of righteousness and holiness, might justly expect to receive 
eternal happiness from God as their due. To this doctrine, inas- 
much as it went materially to lessen the dignity and importance 
of our blessed Saviour’s character, and was founded on ‘a false 
estimate of the strength of human nature, as well as repugnant 
to the voice and authority of the moral law itself, St. Paul op- 
posed the most unremitting and particular resistance.(’) 


(1) It is clear, from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, that there were, be- 
sides this, other controversies in agitation at that period: but as the apostle, 
aware that he was addressing himself to persons to whom the subjects in dis- 
pute were familiar, omits the mention of several important particulars, doubt- © 
less well known to the Romans, but in regard to which we of the present day 
are, as it were, wholly in the dark, it is scarcely possible for any one, at this 
distance of time, to form any thing like a clear and precise notion of what 
these questions involved. The reader will find every thing that can, with any 
degree of certainty or apparent probability, be said on the subject, collected to- 
gether and arranged by the following authors: Herm. Witsius, Miscell. Sacr. 
tom. ii. exere. xx, xxi, xxii. p. 665, et seq.; Camp. Vitringa, Observation. Sacr. 
lib. iv. cap. ix, x, xi. p. 952; Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Lib. de Ecclesia Avpostolic. 
cap. iii. p. 111, et seq. In these works there are indeed not a few things ad- 
yanced which are founded merely in conjecture, and might, without taking any 
very great pains, be proved futile, and wholly destitute of substantial support 5 
but, since we have it not in our power to substitute any thing more certain in 
their stead, it may be as well, perhaps, to leave them untouched, as to displace 
them for the purpose of bringing forward merely a fresh set of conjectures, 


LX. Heretics commemorated by the aposties. With these sup- 
porters of the law of Moses, these mistaken advocates for the 
strength of human nature, by whose contentious spirit the church 
of Christ was prevented from enjoying a perfect tranquillity even 
in this its golden age, we find ancient as well as modern writers 
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very commonly joining the following persons, of whose apostacy 
or errors St. Paul and St. John make mention in their epistles, 
namely, Hymenceus, Alexander, Philetus, Hermogenes, Phygellus, 
Demas, and Diotrephes. For they conceive all these to have been 
‘the founders of sects, or at least to have been the authors of 
various pernicious errors, through the introduction of which into 
some of the churches, Christianity experienced a partial adulte- 
ration.('). But it appears to me, that if what the sacred writers 
have left us on record respecting these men be maturely weigh- 
[p. 174] ed, the inclination of opinion must be that, with the ex- 
ception of Alexander, Hymenceus, and Philetus, it is rather of a 
dereliction of Christian duty and charity that they are accused, 
than of perverting Divine truth, or entertaining any heretical 
opinions.(’) 

(1) See Vitringa and Buddeus Joc. supr. indicat. also Tho. Ittigius de He- 
resiarchis Alvi Apostolici et Apostolico proximi, sect. i. cap. viii. p. 84, et seq. 

(2) In 2 Tim, i, 15. we find St. Paul complaining that he had been de- 
serted by all who had accompanied him from proconsular Asia, of which Ephe- 
‘sus was the chief city, to Rome. Of those he, for some particular reasons no 
doubt, though we are unacquainted with them, points out Hermogenes and 
Phygellus by name. The probability is, that these men, upon finding St. Paul 
’ east into prison, considered his fate as pretty well decided, and despairing ever 
to see him regain his liberty, and continue the travels he had meditated, they 
left Rome, and returned into their own country. That their conduct in this 
respect was highly blameable, is what every one must admit: for to desert a 
brother, and, much more, one of God’s apostles, whose life is in jeopardy, and 
to whose protection and comfort one might contribute by continuing with him, 
is certainly to evince both a levity of mind and also a forgetfulness of Chris. 
tian obligation: but the inconstancy of these men has surely nothing in it that 
can authorise us to conclude, that, in returning home, they had it at all in view 
to become opponents of the principles which had been taught them by St. Paul, 
or meditated the introduction of any innovations into the Christian church. Of 
the number of these inconstant brethren there was also one Demas, whom St, 
Paul, in cap. iv. v. 10. of the same epistle, represents as having left him, and 
gone to Thessalonica, being captivated with the love of this world. In repro- 
bating the conduct of this man, both ancient writers and modern ones seem to 
have set no bounds whatever to their indignation: taose who except him out 
of the class of heretics, do it merely for the purpose of attaching to him a 
worse denomination, namely, that of an absolute apostate from Christianity, 
But for my own part, I see nothing in the words of St. Paul which can war- 
rant us in drawing a conclusion so severe against him. The apostle does not 
accuse Demas of having forsaken Christ, but of having deserted him, Paul: 
which latter it was certainly very possible for him to do, and yet to remain 
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steadfast in the faith of Christ. Nor does the reason which the apostle assigna 
for this man’s having forsaken him, by any means imply a defection from 
Christ. For in Scripture those are said to love the world who prefer the en- 
joyment of the luxuries, the comforts, and the security of this life to the duties 
which Christianity enjoins us to fulfil. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
niisconduct wherewith St. Paul is to be understood as reptoaching Demas, 
atmounted to no more than this, that he had consulted his ease and conveni« 
ence rather than his duty, and preferred retiring to a life of safety and quiet. 
ness at Thessalonica, to continuing any longer a partaker of the ignominy, 
dangers, and toils, which the companions and friends of St. Paul had continu. 
ally to encounter at Rome: that the man had very much misconducted himself 
is unquestionable, but there are certainly no just grounds for believing him to 
have incurred that high degree of criminality which we so generally find at- 
tributed to him. Crescens and Titus, who are mentioned by St. Paul in the 
same verse with Demas, are stated to have gone into Galatia, and Dalmatia, so 
that they had in like manner quitted their captive master hi their departure 
from him was for the best of purposes, namely, to propagate the religion of 
Christ in those provinces ; and they went with his consent and appro- [p. 175] 
bation: whereas the object of Demas in quitting Rome was altogether dis- 
honourable, and unworthy of a disciple of Christ, for he withdrew from thence 
that he might shelter himself from danger, and spend his days in tranquillity 
and ease.—Diotrephes is censured by St. John, in his third epistle, on a two-« 
fold account. First, that he had arrogated to himself a pre-eminence in the 
church to which he belonged, and which had probably been committed to his 
superintendence: and secondly, that he had conducted himself in a harsh and 
unfeeling manner towards certain of the brethren, who had deserved well of 
Christianity, and consequently had a claim to far different treatment at his 
hands. The circumstances of the case appear to have been these. Certain 
members of the church to which Diotrephes belonged had gone forth for the 
purpose of propagating the Christian religion amongst the neighbouring na- 
tions. Upon their return, they brought with them some strangers or foreign- 
ers whom they had initiated in the principles of Christianity, and also a letter 
from St. John, commending the faith and zeal which they displayed in the 
cause of Christ, and desiring that they and their companions might be hospi- 
tably lodged and entertained during their stay, as was the custom amongst the 
early Christians, and that on their again going forth they might be supplied, 
through the public liberality, with every thing which might tend to encourage 
and forward them in undertaking a fresh mission amongst the Gentiles. But 
Diotrephes, it seems, spurned at the recommendation of St.John, and not only 
forbad these good and useful men from being maintained out of the publie 
fund, or at the expense of the church, but also went to the length of excom- 
municating those who had been induced to yield them some occasional privete 
assistance. 

It will scareely then, had almost said it cannot, be denied me to infer from 
the above that Diotrephes must have been the Bishop of this church. For how 
could it have been possible for a private individual to have excommunivated any 
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of the brethren with whom he might be at enmity? or by what means could such 
an one have brought it about, that a letter from one of Christ’s apostles should 
be treated with neglect and contempt? Some particular reason or other there 
unquestionably was, that induced this haughty character to conduct himself in 
the manner above stated; and it must, no doubt, have been such a reason as had 
all the appearance of being a. just and an honourable one. Learned men have 
imagined that this reason is to be discovered in the quality or condition of the 
persons whom he excommunicated. Diotrephes they suppose to have been origi- 
nally a Gentile, and those whom he refused to receive Jews: and hence they con- 
elude that the contempt entertained by the former for the latter had gained so 
complete afPascendency over his mind that he could not forego the opportunity 
of manifesting it, even at the expense of violating the most sacred law of chari- 
‘ty. This conjecture may, perhaps, at first sight, be thought to carry with it some- 
what of a specious air; but.if put to the test, there will be found in it nothing 
that can possibly haye any weight with a considerate person at all conversant in 
Christian history. “Por, not to rest on the circumstance of its being unsupport- 
ed by any sort of authority, except what is supplied by the name Diotrephes, 
which is certainly a Greek one, but of itself can surely never be considered as 
yielding an argument of the least cogency or foree; and equally passing over the 
fact of their being no sort of memorial extant which can warrant us in believing 
that the Gentile Christians ever permitted themselves to be so far carried away 
by their hatred and contempt of the Jews, as to refuse to consider them as breth- 
ren, and withhold from them even the common fruits of charity ; it is plain, from 
the fifth verse of St. John’s Epistle, that those whom Diotrephes treated with 
such harshness were members ofthat church over which, it should seem, that he 
presided. The apostle, indeed, speaks of the Christians to whom he alludes as 
consisting of two classes,—ddsapas, or brethren, and ¢vas, foreigners or stran- 
{p 176.] gers. But, since he is treating of Christians sojourning in one and the 
same church, and makes use of the term “brethren” in opposition to that of 
“strangers,” there can be no doubt but that by the former he meant those who 
had been’ regularly admitted into fellowship with the church, and by the latter 
such as had not been so admitted. There are some, Iam well aware, who think 
St. John is to be understood as meaning by “brethren,” Jews—and by “stran- 
gers,” Greeks; but it cannot be shown either that the term “brethren” was ever 
used by the apostle in this restricted sense, or that it was customary for tho 
Greek converts to be styled Z¢vos, or strangers, What we set out, therefore, with 
observing, seems scarcely to admit of any question, namely, that certain mem- 
bers of the church which was under the care of Diotrephes had gone forth with 
a view of propagating Christianity amongst the people of the neighbouring dis- 
trict, and on their return brought with them some of their disciples, and also an 
epistle addressed by St. John to the church to which they belonged. And now, 
to give my own opinion as to the reason of their being so ungraciously received 
by Diotrephes, I think the cause of all his ill-will towards them is plainly point- 
ed at by St. John himself. To every one perusing his Epistle it must be obvi- 
ous, that the apostle introduces at ver. 7. somewhat of an apology to Gaius, to 
whom he writes for the journey which these good men undertook in the cause 
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of Christ. First, ne says, that their motive was good, that they went forth with 
the best mind and intention, being desirous only of contributing to the honor of 
God. Then he adduces it as further commendable in them, that, although they 
might reasonably have expected to be furnished with the necessaries of life by 
the people among whom they sojourned, they yet preferred maintaining them: 
selves by the labour of their hands, and refused every sort of recompence, gra 
tuity, or reward. Now it is clear, that what these men had done, could require 
no such defence or justification in the eyes of Gaius, for it appears that he had 
already befriended their cause, and we may therefore, I think, fairly infer, that’ 
what is thus said by the ap¢stle was meant as an answer to the pretext by which 
Diotrephes pretended to justify his very harsh and unchristian-like conduct. St. 
John, it is observable, seems tacitly to admit that'there was something irregular 
in the journey undertaken by these men, for the purpose of converting their hea- 
then neighbours, and occupies himself in showing, that if the end of their going 
forth, and the manner in which they conducted themselves were attended to, 
this irregularity of theirs must appear to be but of small moment. To be brief 
then, it strikes me that the truth of the matter was this, that these good mén 
had grievously offended Diotrephes, by having taken upon them this mission to’ 
the Heathen without his consent or knowledge, and gone forth rather in com- 
pliance with the dictates of their own consciences than under any direction or 
authority from him. On their return, therefore, it was in vain that they looked 
up to this haughty character for countenance or support: not even the recom- 
mendatory letter which they had procured from St. John, could have the effeet’ 
of appeasing his wrath, or dissuade him from giving full vent to his indignation. | 
Now, in early times, it undoubtedly was the custom for such of the members of 
any church as might be desirous of imitating the example of the apostles, and 
propagating the Gospel amongst the Heathen, to apply to the bishop for his li- 
cence, and to enter on their travels under his sanction. Ignatius, in almost all 
his epistles, inculcates this maxim—Mudels nwets TH tricnire Th weacoitw TOY 
dynxbvrey €is Thy exxanciay. Sine episcopo nemo faciat eorum aliquid que ad accle- 
siam spectant: vid. Epist. ad Smyrneos, § viii. ad Trallianos, ad Philadelph. ad 
Polycarpum; and it would be easy to produce innumerable passages from’ wri- 
ters before the reign of Constantine, all tending to show, that in the first ages of 
Christianity it was unlawful for any thing appertaining to religion to be either 
done or undertaken without the knowledge and consent of the bishop. The 
crime of Diotrephes, therefore, was not that of having assailed any of the re- 
ceived principles of the Christian religion, but of having discovered an unwar- 
rantable degree of asperity and rigour in the maintenance of his own [p. 177.] 
importance and dignity. For he, in the first place, manifested a latent pride of 
heart, in withholding from a set of pious and innocent men, who, in point of fact, 
were entitled to every sort of encouragement, the good offices and hospitality 
of the church, merely because they had not paid the proper attention to his au- 
thority and rights: and in the next place, he betrayed a still more inexcusable spi- 
rit of arrogance, in spurning at the authority and recommendation of one of 
Christ’s apostles, to whose judgment and authority it became all bishops and 
churches to pay the utmost deference. This evidently is the offence which St, 
15 
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_ John ensures in these words:— pircmgwrevdy duty emitixerdl nude. “He 
who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them receiveth us not.” The apos- 
tle does not, as is commonly imagined, reprehend him for aspiring to the presi- 
dency of the chureh to which he belonged: for, as I before observed, he must, at 
the time of his offending, have been at the head of that ehurch: but what he 
means to censure (as the words themselves indicate beyond all eontroversy) is 
that which he considers, as a mark of an inordinately ambitious mind—a mind 
carried away by the lust of power, namely, that he had dared to assume to him~ 
self an authority superior even to that ef an apostle. The plain sense of the 
words is this—* But their Diotrephes, who affeets to be greater than any of the 
apostles, sets at nought my intreaties and authority.” 

If the men, then, of whom I have been speaking, be taken from the class of 
the heretics of the first century, there will remain merely Hymenzus, Philetus, 
and Alexander. Hymeneus, the first of these, is in 1 Tim. %. 20. associated by 
St. Paul with Alexander: in 2 Tim. ii. 17. however, we find the apostle speaking 
of him in conjunction with Philetus. That one and the same man is referred to 
in both these places hag never, as faras I know, been yet called in question by 
any one. But upon attentively considering and comparing together the two above 
cited passages, I must eonfess that there appears to me very great reasom to doubt 
whether the Hymenzus mentioned in the first Epistle to Timothy. be the same 
with, ora different man from him, who is spoken of in the last Epistle. Indeed ? 
think that I might almost, with some confidence, take upon me to assert that 
they were two distinct characters, having nothing in common but the name. In 
the first place, it is worthy of remark, although it certainly does not go the length 
of wholly deciding the point, that the companion in error, whom we find associat- 
ed with Hymenzus in the former passage, is not the samme person with whom 
his name is joined in the latter one. Secondly, it makes still more strongly in 
favour of my opinion, that the Hymenzus mentioned im the first Epistle, was, 
together with his associate, delivered over by St. Paul to the evilone, to be tor- 
mented until he should desist from blaspheming Christianity, t Tim. i. 20. a cir- 
cumstance, surely, by no means easy to be reconciled with what is recorded of 
the Hymenzus spoken of in the second Epistle, who is not represented as being 

under any kind of restraint, but as going about perverting as many of the Chris- 
tians as he could, and disseminating his errors with no small degree of success. 
How, let me ask, could it have been possible for a man to do this, whom the 
apostle had subjected to the power of the Prince of Darkness, for the purpose of 
bridling his blasphemous tongue? Finally, there appears to have been as much 
difference between the one and the other Hymeneus, as there is between an open 
enemy of Christianity and an artful insidious corrupter of it. The words of St. 
Paul place it beyond al} doubt that the Hymenzeus first spoken of by him was, 
[p. 178.] in every respeet, a detestable character. His exhortation to Timothy 
is, that he should unite ws faith, i. e. a belief of the religion of Christ, with 
dy2Si cuvudiost, a good conscience. Holiness of life, or piety, is what is meant; 
the fruit of which is @ good conscience, or a mind conscious to itself of no evil, 
and therefore peaceful and happy. The importance and necessity of attending 
to this admonition he exemplifies by the ease of Hymenzeus and Alexar der, both 
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ef whom had discarded tiv dyaSiy cuvésncty, a good conscience, i. e. had plunged 
into an evil course of life, and turned their backs on the divine law: this corrup- 
tion of their morals being once wrought, their progress in iniquity became ac. 
celerated, and these wretched men, at length, made perfect shipwreck, as it were, 
of faith, arriving by degrees at such a pitch of callous depravity, as not only to 
think ill of Christianity, but also publicly to blaspheme its doctrines. To “make 
shipwreck concerning faith,” is, I think, manifestly to be understood as the same 
with apostatizing from the Christian faith or religion. These two men, there- 
fore, having given themselves up to a life of wickedness and impiety, were at 
length led on to renounce Christianity altogether. But the Hymenzus spoken 
of in the latter epistle, although he was involved in very great culpability, was 
yet not such a monster as this. He had not apostatized from Christianity, but 
merely given a corrupt interpretation to a part of its doctrines, namely, that 
which respects the future resurrection of the body. The probibility is, that in 
elining, in this respect, rather tv the principles of those philosophers who main. 
tained that the body is, as it were, the prison of the rational soul, and matter the 
source of all evil, than to the doctrine taught by the apostles, he asserted that 
what Christ had delivered respecting the resurrection of the body, was not to be 
understood in a literal sense, but that what he meant to promise was a new life 
to the souls of men, not to their bodies.. The apostle does not attribute to this 
man and his associate many errors. His course of life does not appear to have 
been flagitious, nor, like the other Hymenezus, had he, from a habit of sinning, 
taken occasion to deprave religion. Moreover, we do not find it imputed to him 
that he had been instrumental in causing others to lead a life of wickedness and 
impiety; although, as the apostle pretty plainly intimates, there was a tendency 
in his error to injure the cause of piety, and countenance an indulgence of our ap- 
petites. On these accounts St. Paul is led to speak of him with some degree of 
moderation, whereas his reproof of the other Hymenzus is couched in terms of. 
the greatest severity and yehemence. In fact, he appears rather to lament his fall 
than to chide it. With regard to the Alexander of whom St. Paul makes men- 
tion in his first Epistle to Timothy, my opinion is precisely the same with that 
which I have above expressed respecting the Hymenzus there spoken of in con- 
junction with him, namely, that he was a different man from the one referred to 
under the same name by the apostle, in his second Epistle, and from whom he 
states himself to have received great injury at Rome. 2 Tim. iv. 14. And it ap- 
pears to me that St. Paul had it in view to mark the distinction between them, 
when he added to the name of the latter the denomination of the craft which he 
exercised, calling him ’Aaé£zrdgos 6 x2Aneds, “ Alexander the coppersmith.” The 
meaning of this addition, it strikes me, was to distinguish the man of whom he 
spake from others of the same name who were known to Timothy, and particu. 
larly from him whom the apostle had, in his former Epistle, accused of perfidy. 
* to the cause of Christ. The Alexander first spoken of, it is also to be remarked, 
had, in order to prevent Christianity from suffering further from his blasphemy, 
been delivered over by St. Paul into the power of the evil one; and [p. 179.] 
how then, it may be asked, could he have insulted St. Paul at Rome, and thrown 
impediments in the way of his doctrine? . 
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LX. Gnostic heretics. But.by none of its adversaries or cor- 
rupters was Christianity, from almost its first rise, more seriously 
injured; by none was the church more grievously lacerated, and 
rendered less attractive to the people, than by those who were 
for making the redgion of Christ accommodate itself to the prin- 
ciples of the oriental philosophy respecting the Deity, the origin 
of the world, the nature of matter, and the human soul. We 
allude to those who, from their pretending that they were able 
to communicate to mankind, at present held in bondage by 
the Architect of the World, a correct knowledge (ys) of 
the true and ever-living God, were commonly styled Gnosties. 
This calamity was foreseen by St. Paul, and is predicted by him 
in 1 Tim, iv. 1.7) We find him also; in various parts of his 
Epistles, exhorting the followers of Christ to maintain the dis- 
cipline of their blessed Master whole and uncontaminated by 
any of the fables or inventions of the philosophers of this sect. 
1 Tim. vi. 20.; 1 Tim. 1. 3, 4.; Tit. ii. 9.; Col. 1. 8. But an in- 
sane curiosity, aid that ‘ch fo penotvnting into abstruce or hid- 
den things, by which the human mind is so liable to be tormented, 
caused many to turn their backs on the advice and admonition 
of the apostle and his associates, and no sooner did some of the 
Gnostics gain a footing in the recently established Christian 
churches, than the principles that they maintained respecting 
the first origin of all things, and the causes for which Christ 
came into this world, and to which their great austerity of de- 
meanour, and rigid abstinence from even the lawful gratifications 
of sense, communicated an imposing gloss, were by numbers re- 
ceived with open ears, and suffered to take entire possession of 
their minds. 'T'o no purpose was it that the apostles and their 
disciples pointed out the emptiness of all these things, and how 
very incongruous they were with the genuine Christian disci- 
pline, although. they might carry with them a specious show of 
somewhat: like recondite wisdom.(*) Intoxicated with a. fond- 
ness for these opinions, not a few of the Christians were induced 
to secede from all association with the advocates for the sound 
doctrine, and to form themselves into various sects, which, as — 
time advanced, became daily more extensive and numerous, and. 
were for several ages productive of very serious inconveniences 
and evils to the Christian commonwealth,(’) 
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(1 Although some difference of opinion may subsist with regard to this pre- 
diction of St. Paul, I am yet persuaded that every one who has made himself 
acquainted with what the Gnostic discipline was, will readily admit that that 
system is more particularly pointed at in the passage referred to in the text, 
notwithstanding that no necessity may appear to exist for considering [p. 180.] 
it as exclusively applicable thereto. Numerous are the passages in the other 
Epistles of the New Testament, as well as in those written by St. Paul, which 
strike at this system, and eull loudly on the Christian churches to beware of 
it; in fact more numerous, perhaps, than the generality of commentators ap- 
pear to have imagined. I cannot say that I agree in every thing with Ham- 
mond, who, in his Annotations on the New Testament, translated into Latin by 
Le Clere, and also in his book de Episcopatus Juribus Dissert. prim. de Anti- 
christo, cap. iii. p. 11, et seq. takes upon him to apply several passages in the 
New Testament to the Gnostics, on no other ground, as it should seem, than 
that of a very slight accordance in terms. There are, however, many obser- 
vations of his from which it would be inconsistent with candour to withold 
‘our assent. . 

(2) The emptiness and folly of this system of discipline, is most aptly 
pourtrayed and exposed by St. Paul in 1 Tim. i. 4.; Tit. iii. 9.; 2 Tim. ii. 16. 

(3) Learned men are not agreed as to the time when the first sects of the 
Gnostics were founded.. Many of them place insplicit faith in the authority of 
Clement of Alexandria, who says it was after the death of the apostles, in the 
reign of the emperor Hadrian, that these sects were established, and the in- 
tegrity of the church was destroyed. Svromat. lib. vii. cap. xvii. p. 898, 899. 
With this testimony they conceive also that of Hegesippus to coincide, who, 
in a passage preserved by Eusebius, (Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap.’ xxxii. p. 104, 
and lib. iv. cap. xxii. p. 142.) reports the church to have remained a pure virgin 
until the time of Trajan, but that after the death of the apostles the leaders of 
divers sects began openly to make their appearance. Others, however, are of 
opinion that some congregations were formed by certain of the Gnostic tribe, 
in opposition to the churches of apostolic foundation, even so early as the first 
century, and during the lifetime of the apostles themselves. And this opinion 
seems to be favoured by what St. John says, 1 John, ii. 18, et seq. of many 
Antichrists having gone forth from the church, as well as by what has reached 
us respecting Cerinthus, and the Nicolaitans, who were heretics of the first cen- 
tury, and tainted with the Gnostic opinions. Conflicting as these sentiments 
are, it appears to me not at all impossible to reconcile them, without requiring 
a sacrifice of the point of honour to be made by either party. That dissen- 
sions, arising out of the attempt to blend the principles of Gnosticism with 
Christianity, had been generated in the churches previously to the second cen- 
tury and the reign of the emperor Hadrian, and that some of those who were 
devoted to those principles, having drawn to them a number of partisans, had 
proceeded to the length of holding separate asemblies with their disciples is 
most manifest, not only from the apostolic epistles, but also from other an 
cient monuments. Nor is this at all opposed by the words of Clement or 
Hegesippus. For it should seem that what these writers say may, in fact, be 
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eohsidered as amounting merely to this, that in the reigns (f Trajan and Had- 
‘rian, the patrons of heresy came forward with greater boldness than before, 
‘and laying aside the caution and reserve with which they had hitherto main- 
tained their doctrines, made open profession of their dissent from the rest of 
‘the Christians, endeavouring likewise, by every means in their power, both to 
augment the number of their partisans and also to place their different sects or 
fraternities on a firm and stable basis : though, with regard to what is said by 
Hegesippus, it may perhaps admit of a question, whether it is to be considered 
_as relating merely to the church of Jerusalem, as some of the learned imagine, 
or, as others conceive, to the church at large. In short, the fact appears to 
have been, that during the first century the sects formed by those who were 
for interpreting the doctrines of Christianity according to the principles of the 
ancient philosophy of the Magi, were neither large, nor held in much account, 
their internal organization being at that time but very imperfect; but, that 
[p. 181.] about the commencement of the second century, they burst through 
the obscurity by which they had been enveloped, and assumed for themselves 
a regular determinate form, under certain acknowledged leaders, and subject 
to a system of laws and regulations peculiarly their own. 


LXI. Nature of the Gnostic discipline. It is, however, by no 
means difficult to point out the way in which these people con- 
trived to make the religion of Christ appear to be altogether 
in unison with their favorite system of discipline. All the 
philosophers of the East, whose tenets, as we have seen, were, 
that the Deity had nothing at all to do with matter, the nature 
and qualities of which they considered to be malignant and poi- 
sonous—that the body was held in subjection by a being entirely 
distinct from him to whom the dominion over the rational soul 
belonged—that the world and all terrestrial bodies were not the 
work of the Supreme Being, the author of all good, but were 
formed out of matter by a nature either evil in its origin, or that 
had fallen into a state of depravity—and, lastly, that the know- 
ledge of the true Deity had become extinct, and that the whole 
race of mankind, instead of worshipping the Father of Light 
and Life, and source of every thing good, universally paid their 
‘homage to the Founder and Prince of this nether world, or to his 
substitutes and agents: I say all these looked forward with ear- 
nest expectation for the arrival of an extraordinary and eminent- 
ly powerful Messenger of the Most High, who, they imagined, 
would deliver the captive souls of men from the bondage of the 
fiesh, and rescue them from the dominion of those Genii by whom 
thoy supposed the world and all matter to be governed, at the 
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same time communicating to thera a correct knowledge of their 
everlasting Parent, so as to enable them, upon the dissolution of 
the body, once more to regain their long lost liberty and happi- 
ness. An expectation of this kind even continues to be che- 
rished by their descendants of the present day. Some of. these 
philosophers then, being struck with astonishment at the magni- 
tude and splendour of the miracles wrought by Christ and his 
apostles, and perceiving that it was the object of our Lord’s min- 
istry both to abrogate the Jewish law, a law which they. con- 
ceived to have been promulgated by the Architect or Founder 
of the World himself, or by the chief of his agents, and also to 
overthrow those gods of the nations whom they regarded as 
Genii placed over mankind by the same evil’spirit; hearing 
him, morever, invite the whole world to join in the worship of 
the one omnipotent and only true God, and profess that he came 
down from Heaven for the purpose of redeerning the souls Of 
men, and restoring them to liberty, were induced to believe that 
he was that very messenger for whom they looked, the person 
ordaiged by the everlasting Father to destroy the dominion of 
the founder of this world as well as of the Genii who presided 
over it, to separate light from darkness, and to deliver the souls 
of men from that bondage to which they were subjected in con- 
sequence of their connection with material bodies. 

LXIL Nature of the Gnostic discipline. The principles [p. 182.] 
and nature of this system of discipline, however, were such as to 
render it impossible for its votaries to yield their assent to many 
things which were delivered by Christ and his apostles, or to in- 
terpret them according to their obvious and commonly accepted 
sense. To have done so would have been acting in direct oppo- 
sition to certain leading maxims, which were considered by per- 
sons of their persuasion as indisputable truths.(’) To various 
articles, therefore, propounded in the Christian code as essential 
points of belief, they utterly refused their assent: such, for in- 
stance, as that which attributes the creation of the world to the 
Supreme Being, and those respecting the divine origin of the’ 
Mosaic law, the authority of the Old Testament, the character 
of human nature, and the like: for it would have amounted to 
nothing short of an absolute surrender of the leading maxims of 
the system to which they were devoted, had they not persisted 
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in maintaining that the Creator of this world was a being of a na- 
ture yastly inferior to the Supreme Deity, the Father of our Lord, 
and that the law of Moses was not dictated by the Almighty, but 
by this same inferior being, by whom also the bodies of men were 
formed and united to souls of ethereal mould, and under. whose 
influence the various penmen of the Old Testament composed 
whatever they have left us on record. In addition to the articles 
of Christian belief, which they felt themselves constrained thus 
peremptorily to reject, there were others which they found it 
necessary to explain after their own manner, in order to render 
them compatible with the principles of the oriental discipline. 
Respecting Christ and his functions in particular, it was requi- 
site for them, in support of their tenets, to maintain that he was 
to be considered as inferior to the Supreme Being, and as never 
' having in reality assumed a material body. Their adoption of 
the former of these positions was an inevitable consequence of 
their believing, as they universally did, that the Deity had ex- 
isted from all eternity in a state of absolute quiescence, but that 
at length, after ages spent in silence and repose, he begat ef him- 
self certain natures or beings after his own likeness, of whom 
Christ was one: to the maintenance of the latter they were con- 
strained by that leading maxim of the oriental system, that all 
matter was intrinsically evil and corrupt. Consistently with 
these sentiments, they moreover found themselves called*upon to 
deny that Christ, in reality, either underwent what he is reported 
to have suffered, or died, and returned again to life, as is record- 
ed of him. In their exposition of this doctrine, however, they 
did not all of them follow precisely the same plan. ‘Again, in 
regard to the purposes for which Christ came into the world, the 
principles of their system rendered it necessary for them to as- 
sert, that it was not with a view to expiate the sins of mankind, 
or to appease the wrath of an offended Deity, that he relinquish- 
ed for a while his abode in the Heayens, but merely in order to 
communicate to the human race the long lost knowledge of the 
“Supreme Being; and that, having put an end to the usurped 
dominion of the arrogant founder of this world, he might point 
out to the souls of men (those spirits of ethereal origin unhappily 
confined in earthly prisons) the means of recovering for them- 
selves their native liberty and happiness. Finally, to pass over 
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some other points which might be noticed, these votaries. of 
orientalism were compelled, in support of their favourite maxim 
respecting the malignant nature of matter, to discoun- [p. 183,] 
tenance every idea of a future resurrection of men’s bodies from 
the dead, and to maintain that what is said in Scripture on the 
subject is altogether figurative and metonymical. In their man- 
ners and habits the Gnostics were for the most part melancholy 
and austere. Indeed, allowing the principles and notions which 
they cherished respecting matter and the origin of our earthly 
forms to be just and correct, it cannot but follow, that to obey 
the instincts of nature, or to indulge in any sort of bodily grati- 
fication, must be contrary to reason, and even criminal. Strange, 
however, as it may appear to those who are not aware of the 
discordant conclusions which different men will sometimes de- 
duce from the same premises, it is most certain that some of this 
sect conceived themselves to be warranted by these self-same 
principles in plunging, with the most barefaced effrontery, into 
every species of libidinous and vicious excess.(’) 


(1) The early Christian fathers, who were acquainted with none other be- 
-sides the Grecian system of philosophy, perceiving that some of the dogmas of 
the Gnostics coincided with the principles of the Platonists, were induced to 
conclude that the discipline of the former had been altogether generated by a 
eonjunetion of the platonic philosophy with Christianity: to this opinion great 
numbers of the learned of modern days have likewise subscribed, so many in- 
deed, that they are scarcely to be enumerated. After having, however, examined 
the subject with every possible degree of impartiality and attention, I am most 
thoroughly convinced that the founders of the Gnostic schools cannot, with the 
least propriety, be reckoned amongst the followers of Plato. With regard to 
certain particulars taken separately, I am very ready to admit that there is no great 
want of resemblance between the Platonie philosophy and the doctrine of the 
Gnosties; but only let the two systems be compared together, as they ought te 
be, in toto, and the great dissimilarity that exists between them becomes at once 
conspicuous. That long series of eons, for instance, of either sex, through which 
the Gnostics uniformally deduce the connexion of the Deity with matter, is a 
thing altogether unknown to the system of Plato: whilst, on the other hand, the 
Platonic doctrine respecting the nature of the Deity and the origin of this world, 
as exhibited by the Athenian sage in his Timeus, is in no respect whatever to ; 
be reconciled with the tenets of the Gnostics. The Deity is represented by Plato 
as eternally active and energetic, by the Gnostics as altogether passive and qui- 
escent. According to the former, this world is eternal, and a work of beauty not 
at all unworthy of the Almighty hand that framed it: by the latter, it is regard. 
ed ag an ill.formed mass, the destruction of which is an object of desire and me» * 
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ditation with the Deity. In the opinion of the Platonists, this world and its ine 
habitants are governed either immediately by the Deity himself, or through the 
ministration of demons commissioned by him: but according to the Gnostic 
scheme, an absolute and entire dominion over the human race, and the globe we 
inhabit, is exercised by the founder of the material world, a being of unbounded 
pride and ambition, who makes use of every means in his power to prevent man- 
kind from attaining to any knowledge of the true God. In addition to what are 
here enumerated, many other points of difference between the two systems will 
readily be perceived by any one who will divest his mind of ail bias or preju- 
dice, and be at the pains of perusing the little book written by Plotinus the Pla- 
tonist, in opposition to the Gnostics. Porphyry moreover, the disciple of Ploti- 
nus, says, inthe Life of his Master, cap. xvi. p. 118. expressly, that the Gnos- 
-ties considered Plato as a minute philosopher, who had never ascended in tnind 
_and thought to the first principles of all things. But not to multiply (p 184.) 
words: it is allowed by all that the discipline of Manes was the genuine offspring 
of the ancient philosophy of the East, or that of the Persians and Chaldeans: 
“but this discipline, if we except the conclusions of some of its dogmas, corres- 
‘ponds so exactly in all respects with that of the Gnostics, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for any two systems to appear more familiar to each other: that they were 
both, therefore, drawn from one’and the same source, surely, cannot admit of a 
doubt. 

(2) Amongst the learned, and more particularly amongst those of our own 
times, there have not been wanting several who have stood forward, with con- 
siderable ingenuity and eloquence, as the advocates and defenders of the Gnos- 
tics. The professed object of some of these has been merely to extenuate, as 
far as possible, the errors of this sect, and in the way of explanation to offer every 
kind of apology for them of which the nature of the case will admit. Others of 
them, however, have endeavoured to clear those corrupters of Christianity from 
every sort of reproach, insisting’on it that the ancient authors, from whom we 
derive our knowledge of their principles and tenets, are to be regarded either as 
malignant and invidious accusers, or else as ill-informed and incompetent judges, 
But, notwithstanding all the respect that may be due to authority so command- 
ing, we cannot help saying, that to us these eminent writers appear to have, in 
this instance, laboured to as little purpose as they would have done in attempt- 
ing to wash a blackamoor white, and thrown away their time and talents on be- 
half of a cause which is altogether desperate, and admits of no defence. If there 
be any truth at all in history, not a doubt can exist but that the religion profess- 
ed by this sect was of a nature diametrically opposite to that which is propound- 
ed to mankind in the writings of the New Testament. If taken up separately 
indeed, and exhibited apart by themselves, it may be very possible for ingenuity 
to give to certain particulars of the Gnostic system an air of soundness and 
truth ; but only let the parts thus selected be referred to their proper stations in 
the general scheme, and the fallacy will at once become apparent. That the an- 
cient Christian writers were actuated by malice in framing their reports of the 
Gnostics, and incurred the guilt of slandering a worthy set of men, for the pur- 
* pose of securing to themselves an absolute sway, is what no good person, whe 
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is acquainted with the situation of thingsin those early times, will easily be m- 
duced to believe, and what, I am sure, this one consideration alone is enough to 
‘prevent any one in his senses from crediting, namely, that a variety of writers, 
‘separated widely from each other in point of time, place, manners, studies, and 
-attachments, have handed down to us precisely one and the’same account of the 
‘Gnostic principles and opinions. By every unprejudiced and impartial person, 
this concurrence of testimony will, Iam persuaded, be allowed so completely to 
do away all suspicion of slander and misrepresentation, as to render any further 
evidence to this effect altogether superfluous. Were it at all necessary, other 
‘circumstances, not less cogent and conclusive, might easily be brought forward. 
“With regard to those who would have us believe that the principles and max- 
‘ims of the Gnostics were in reality sound and correct, but that these philoso- 
phers, having made use of new and unaccustomed terms and phrases in pro- 
pounding their opinions to the world, their meaning was hastily misconceived by 
their adversaries, I must confess that I do not see how this suggestion of theirs 
much helps the matter. Were we to admit this representation of the case to be 
just, the only effect it could have on our minds, would be to make us no longer 
regard the Gnosties in the light of persons led away by error, and too great a 
fondness for certain opinions of their own, but as men acting under the influ- 
ence of folly and impiety. For, unquestionably, men who could prevail on 
themselves to cloak up and disguise sentiments, which they knew to be sound 
and just, in pompous obscurities, and a high sounding theatrical kind of phraseo- 
logy, must either have had it in view to impose on the world, and in this silly 
way to acquire for themselves the reputation of superior wisdom, or otherwise 
have been complete drivellers, and entirely deprived of their wits. And as for 
those whom this sort of senseless and bombastic language, which the perspicui- 
ty and simplicity of Holy Writ most strongly, although tacitly, condemns, could 
so far charm as to make them anxious to convert their brethren to a sense of its 
excellence and beauty, and who, rather than renounce this silly and obscure kind 
.of jargon, would stir up dissensions in the church, and split it into sects, they 
cannot be regarded in any other light than that of wicked and presumptuous 
men, the enemies of love, peace and harmony, or, in a word, than as the pests 
and canker-worms of the Christian community. But, even granting that [p. 185.] 
the meaning of these men might in some respects be misunderstood, it is yet very 
easily to be proved that the ancient Christian writers are, for the most part, 
strictly correct in their representation of the Gnostic principles and opinions,. 
and that the members of this sect gave themselves so entirely up to the sugges- 
tions of a disordered imagination, as altogether to set common sense and reason 

at defiance. 


LXUTL. Arguments urged by the Gnostics in defence of their system. 
That the principles and opinions which we have been consider- 
ing, as well as others of their tenets and maxims, were repug- 
‘nant not only to the doctrine openly delivered by Christ himself, 
but also to the tenor of those writings which are considered by 
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the whole body of Christians as the rule and standard of their 
religion, is what the generality of the Gnostics did not attempt 
to deny. In truth, the fact was too glaring to admit of a ques- 
tion. They, h&vever, took care not to be unprepared with ar- 
guments, whereby to defend and support the system of discipline 
to which they were devoted. By the leaders of some of their 
sects it was contended, that the religion propounded by Christ 
was of two sorts; the one of easy comprehension, and suited to 
the capacity of the vulgar; the other sublime, and to be under- 
stood only by persons of refined intellect. The former they re- 
presented as being contained in the books of the New Testament, 
the latter as having been unfolded by Christ to his apostles alone, 
in private. For their own knowledge of the latter they pro- 
fessed themselves to be indebted to certain disciples of the apos- 
tles Peter, Paul, and Matthias.(’) Others pretended that their 
leading tenets and maxims were drawn from the oracles and 
visions of Zoroaster and other divinely instructed sages of the 
Kast, as likewise from certain secret writings of Abraham, Seth, 
Noah, and other holy men of the Jewish nation, who flourished 
long before the time of Christ; a pretence which, in the age of 
which we are speaking, was certainly not wholly destitute of 
-colour, since there were various fictitious writings in the hands 
of many at that time, which a set of villainous and artful men 
had palmed on the world as the productions of those great and 
sacred characters.(*) Some took upon them to exclude from the 
sacred code all such writings of the New Testament as appeared 
to militate with any degree of force against their principles, and 
to substitute in their places other gospels and epistles of their 
own forging, but which they pretended to have been written by 
certain of our Lord’s apostles, such as Peter, Thomas, and Mat- 
thias.(*) Others, again, maintained, that the ordinary copies of 
the New Testament were corrupted, and in proof of this pro- 
duced what they pretended to be correct ones, and in which, 
either through their own artifice, or want of care in the transcrib- 
ers, a difference of reading presented itself in those passages 
which were adverse to the Gnostic tenets. Lastly, there were 
many of them who insisted on it, that, in the words of Scripture 
there was enveloped a recondite meaning; (an opinion, indeed, 
at that time commonly entertained even by persons of strictly 
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ofthodox sentiments ;) and, upon this principle, were fp. 186.] 
continually labouring in the most silly and puerile way, by the 
squeezing and torturing of words, to wring from them that as: 
sistance and support, which, without resorting to such means, 
they could in no wise be made to yield. 


(1) Vid. Ireneus adv. Hereses. lib. i. cap. xxv. fv. p. 104. & lib. iii, cap. v, 


p. 179. ex-division. Renat. Massuet., Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib, vii. cap. xvil, 
p. 898. 900, 


(2) Vid. Porphyr. in Vit. Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 118. edit. Fabric. Clemens 
Alex. Stromat. lib, i. cap. xv. p. 357. lib. vi. eap. vi. p- 767. Eusebius Histor. 
Eccles. lib. iv. cap. vii. p. 120. Epiphanius Heres. xxvi. § vill. p. 59. 84. Hares. 
xxxix. } v. p. 286, &c. Constitutiones Apostolicae, lib. vi. cap. xvi, p. 348. et seq: 
tom. i. Pair. Apostolic. and various other authorities. 

(3) Jo. Alb. Fabricius will be found to illustrate this the best of any one, in 
nis Cod. Pseudepigraph. Nov. Test. The reader may also consult Beausobre 
Histoire du Manichée, tom. i. p. 344, et: seq. 


LXIV. The Gnostic Factions. Great was, indeed, the detri- 
ment which the interests of Christianity experienced from this 
presumptuous sect, which arrogated to itself a correct. and per- 
fect knowledge of the Deity: but in a much heavier degree would 
the malign influence of its doctrines have been felt, had they 
been urged with a due measure of uniformity and consistence. 
Fortunately, however; it happened, that from its very first rise, 
this faction was split into various parties, the leaders. and diree- 
tors of which were as much at vanjgnce among themselves as 
with the Christians, whose tenets they stigmatized as highly de- 
rogatory to the character of the Deity, inasmuch as they attri- 
buted to him the creation of the world. For, although all of 
them took for their ground-work the same principles, yet when 
they came to enter into particulars, and proceeded to bring the 
different points of their doctrine to the test of a closer examina- 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining their due force, and recon- 
ciling them with each other, as well as of adapting them to the 
principles of the Christian religion, the difference of opinion that, 
sprung up amongst these pretenders to superior knowledge was 
truly astonishing. All of.them, for instance, were unanimous in 
regarding the Supreme Deity as a being altogether different from 
the creator and governor of this world: but as to the precise’ 

gnature of this last mentioned being, and also the degree of his 
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inferiority to the Father of our Lord, considerable controversy 
prevailed. Again, all of them were agreed in considering mat- 
ter as intrinsically evil and corrupt, and as the womb and nurse 
of all those vicious desires and propensities wherewith mankind 
are continually tormented; but whether such had been its per- 
nicious nature or quality from all eternity, or whether it had ac- 
cidentally become thus depraved; whether it was animate or 
inanimate, and whether it were possessed of a generative faculty, 
and could of itself produce living beings or not, was made the 
subject of very violent contention. That Christ was the Son of 
the Supreme Deity, and was sent into the world for the purpose 
[p. 187.] of liberating the souls of men from the wretched bond- 
age in which they were held by the body, was what all of them 
professed to believe: by some, however, his character was esti- 
mated higher than by others; and with regard to the body which 
he assumed, it was asserted by some to have been merely a vi- 
sionary form; whilst others maintained it to have been a frame 
of an ethereal and celestial nature. A similar disagreement of 
opinion prevailed amongst them respecting a variety of other 
things. Nor have we far to seek for the cause which gave rise 
to these manifold dissensions. For, in the first place, the oriental 
philosophy, to which the Gnostics were addicted; having no foun- 
dation whatever in the principles of sound reason, but being 
grounded. merely on various refined conceits, the offspring of 
human ingenuity, had for#a long while been split into a great 
number of parties and sects.(’) In the next place, a considerable 
portion of the Gnostics had, previously to their embracing Chris- 
tianity, assigned no limits whatever to their philosophical specu- 
lations; whereas others of them, who were of Jewish extraction, 
had, in a certain degree, restricted and modified the system of 
discipline to which they were attached, by incorporating with it 
various particulars of the law and institutions of Moses. By 
some again, the principles of Gnosticism had been united with 
certain maxims derived from a rude and superstitious kind of 
astronomical knowledge, by the cultivation of which different 
nations of the East, and particularly the Egyptians, had much 
corrupted their minds ; whilst by others this study of the heaven- 
ly bodies was either altogether neglected, or attended to only to 
be treated with contempt. Finally, in addition to the above- 
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mentioned sources of disagreement, it may be remarked, that the 
attempt to blend philosophy, under any certain or particular 
form, with religion, no matter whether true or false, has never 
failed very quickly to produce much difference of opinion 
amongst those who have made it, and to supply them with a 
variety of grounds for disunion, contention, and dispute. 


(1) The learned Thomas Hyde, a man eminently skilled in oriental matters 
and opinions, expresses himself as follows in his Historia Religionis velerum 
Persarum, cap. i. p. 26. “ Cum ttaque in hac religione (i. e, the religion of the 
magi, which assigned to matter a peculiar governor or ruler, and denied that this 
world had been created by the Supreme Deity, the author of all good) fuerint 
secle pluresquam 70, (uti eliam sunt in Christianitate) non est expectandum, ut 
omnia, que de eorum religione forte dicta fuerint, pertineant ad magos orthodoxos, 
sed aliqua etiam ad hereticos——-Magorum secta orthodoxa ea est, que de duobus 
| principtis credit unum fuisse eternum, allerwm vero creatum. Haretici autem fuere 
tam alti qui in processu hujus operis enumerantur, quam magi dualiste, statuentes, 
hac duo principia fuisse eterna, et alii in aliis rebus minus orthodowe sentientes.” 
With regard to the position here laid down, that that particular sect of the magi 
which believed that the Prince or Governor of Darkness and Matter derived his exe 
istence from the Supreme Deity, was the predominent and principal one, it should 
seem to be not altogether established beyond the teach of doubt, but in every, 
other part of his statement respecting the dissensions of these philosophers, this 
illustrious scholar is indisputably most correct. : 


LXV. simon Magus. At the head of the heretics of this age, 
and particularly of the Gnostics, we find the ancient fathers of 
the church unanimous in placing a Simon Magus, whom [p. 188.] 
they assert to have been one and the same with him whose de- 
pravity and perfidy was so severely reprobated by St. Peter at 
Samaria: Acts, viii. 9, 10.(*) Being in possession of no testimony 
or other means whereby to controvert their authority with re- 
gard to the identity of Simon Magus, and that Simon who was 
accounted the parent or chief leader of the Gnostics, it appears 
to me that we have no alternative but to acquiesce in it; al- 
though there are not wanting several-very eminently learned 
men who cannot prevail on themselves to concede even thus 
much.(’) But as to the remainder of what they thus state re- 
specting this Simon, I must confess that it seems to me to be en- 
titled to no sort of credit whatever. For from everything which 
even they themselves have handed down to us concerning the 
man, it is manifest beyond dispute that he cannot with the least. 
propriety,be included in the class of heretics or corrupters of the 
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Christian religion, but is to be reckoned amongst the most hostile 
of its adversaries, inasmuch as he hesitated not to revile and 
calumniate the character of our blessed Saviour, and made use 
_ of every means within his power to impede the progress of 
Christianity: pretending at the same time that he himself, and 
a female associate of his, of the name of Helen, were. persons 
really commissioned from above for the purpose of enabling the 
souls of men once more to regain their native liberty and light.(*) 

From this one circumstance alone, supposing that we were 
to lay out of the case various other corroborative proofs, it is 
plainly to be perceived that there must have been some mistake 
with regard to the Gnostic Christians being considered as the dis- 
ciples of Simon, and his being accounted the parent or inventor 
of the Gnostic philosophy. The.principles and maxims of this 
‘species of philosophy had become familiar to the people of the 
Hast long before the time of Simon’s applying himself to the 
study and culture of it in Egypt; and as to his having been the 
chief leader of the Gnostics, it is certain that not one of their 
sect held him in the least reverence.(*) The probability is, that 
the early fathers, perceiving the similarity that subsisted be- 
tween Simon’s tenets and those of the Gnostics, and being, not- 
withstanding their proficiency in Greek literature, but mere 
novices in Oriental learning, and consequently not aware of any 
one’s having philosophized after this manner previously to him, 
were induced to believe that the whole tribe of Gnostics had 
proceeded from his school. 

(1) It ought not perhaps to be passed over unnoticed, that not a few writers, 
ancient as well as modern, have assigned the chief place amongst the heretics 
of the first century to Dositheus, or as he is termed by the Chaldeans, Dosthai. 
That a man of this name existed about the time of our Saviour, and that hé én= 
deavoured to bring about-a change in the religion of his countrymen the Sa~ 
maritans, and became the founder of a seet which continued to exist in Egypt. 
even down tothe sixth century, is unquestionably certain. Vid, Origen, libs vit 
contra Cels. p. 282. Eulogius apud Photium Biblioth Cod. cexxx. p- 883. 
et seq. But the fact is, that instead of being included in the class of here- 
tics, he ought rather to have a place assigned him amongst lunatics and mad- 
men, or amongst those who, from a deranged state of intellect! h 
induced to obtrude themselves on the attention of the world as 
ally commissioned of God. For from the memorials that ar 
him, although they are neither very numerous nor explicit, it is clearly to be per- 
ceived that the man had been induced, not, as it should seem, so much through 
arrogance as from downright folly and inanity, to attempt passing himself on'the® 


ave been 
persons espéci- 
e extant respecting 
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Samaritans as the Messiah. Vid. Origen, adv. Celswm, lib. i. p. 44. lib. [p. 189.] 
Vi. p. 282. Comm. in Johannem, tom. ii. opp. p. 219. Eulogius apud Photinm 
Biblioth. p. 883. The impious scheme which he had formed having been com- 
municated to the Samaritan high priest, orders were issued for his apprehension 
with a view to punishment. By a precipitate flight, however, he escaped being 
taken; and seeking refuge in a remote cave, either voluntarily starved himself 
to death, or perished for want of being supplied with the necessaries of life. Vid. 
Epiphanius Heres. xiii. p. 30. tom. i. opp. Chronicon Samaritanum apud Abr. 
Echellensem Adnoiat. ad Hebed-Jesu Catalog. Libror. Chaldaicor. p. 162. 

(2) Camp. Vitringa in the first place, and after him the venerable Christ. 
Aug. Heumann, and Isaac Beausobre, contend that there were two Simons Magi, 
and that the ancient fathers, through mistake, attributed the errors and faults of 
a certain Gnostic philosopher of the name of Simon, to that Simon of whom 
mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles as having imposed on the credulity 
of the Samaritans. Considerable difficulty however presents itself in the way of 
our assenting to this conjecture, since there is no testimony or argument of any 
force to be brought in support of it, nor is there any thing that opposes itself to 
probability in the commonly received opinion. IsaaceBeausobre has indeed in 
his Dissertation de Adamitts, p. 2. subjoined to L’Enfant’s History of the Hus- 
site War, § 1. p. 350. et seq. come forward with no less than eight different ar- 
guments in proof of their having been more than one Simon Magus; but of the 
force of either or all of these arguments I will leave those to judge who will be 
at the pains of perusing with attention a dissertation published by me some 
. time since on behalf of the opposite side of the question, or de uno Simone 
Mago. 

(3) Unanimous as the Christian writers of the first three centuries, who make 
mention of Simon Magus, are in placing him at the head of the heretics of the 
first age, it is yet manifest, from every thing which they relate of him, that he 
could not have belonged to that class, but was an open and determined enemy 
of the Christian religion in all its branches. Origen (lib. v. advers. Celsum, p. 
272.) expressly excludes the Simonians from the number of the Christian sects, 
and states that Jesus was not the object of their veneration, but Simon. And 
with this accords the testimony of all the rest; some of them indeed not making 
use of terms equally clear and explicit, but at the same time attributing to Si- 
mon principles and opinions which can leave no doubt on our minds as to the 
fact, inasmuch as they could never have been entertained by any man who had 
not set Christ far beneath him, and arrogated to himself all the dignity and con- 
sequence attached to the character of a divine legate; and hence it came to pass 
that the Simonians, as is recorded by Origen and Justin Martyr (Apolog. pro 
Christianis secunda, p.'70.) as well as others, experienced no sort of disturbance 
or molestation at a time when the Christians were constantly exposed to perils 
of the most formidable kind: for it was publicly known to every one, that so far 
from being the followers of Christ, they were the enemies of his doctrine, 
About twenty years since when, if I mistake not, I first suggested this opinion, 
there were some to whom it appeared almost as sacrilege to call in question the 
many high and sacred authorities by whom Simon was pronounced to be the 
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parent of heresy, and to bring into dispute a matter which had received the sanes 
tion of so many ages. The opinion however has, on the strength of its own 
evidence, in the course of time obtained for itself many patrons, and was not 
long since, adopted by the learned Jo. Augustin. Orsi, in the Ecclesiastical His- 
{p. 190.] tory written by him. in Italian under the particular patronage of the 
pope, tom. & p. 348. 

(4) The most positive testimony as to this is supplied by Ireneus himself, 
whom we cannot suspect of having misrepresented the fact, since he is other- 
wise loud in his condemnation of the Gnosties, on the very ground of their be- 
ing the followers of Simon. None of the Gnostic seets, he observes, (Hb. i. adv. 
Hareses, eap. xxvii. § 4. p. 106.) were willing nomen magistri sui (Simonis) con- 
fiteri, but on the contrary, all of them were accustomed Christi Jesu nomen tan- 
quam irritamentum proferre. Their repudiation of Simon, he adds, was altoge- 
ther an artifice, by which they hoped to impose the more readily on the simple 
and the ignorant, and to free their character from every sort of stain. But in this 
he certainly does them Wrong. 

LXVI The history of Simon. The history of Simon is briefly 
this, He was by birth a Samaritan, but having gone down into 
Egypt, he was induced to continue there for some. time, and ap- 
ply himself to the study of the various arts which were eulti- 
vated by those who termed themselves magi, and the scourges 
of evil demons. Upon returning into his own country, he con- 
tented himself for awhile with practising on the credulity of the 
multitude by means of the powers of deception which he had 
thus acquired. But having been a witness of the real miracles 
wrought by Philip the deacon, at Samaria, in confirmation of the 
truth of the doctrine which he preached, he professed himselt 
a convert to Christianity, cherishing, as it should seem, a hope 
that by so doing he should ultimately, either through obsequi- 
ousness or bribery, find a way to obtain for himself the faculty 
of working similar wonders, and hence have divine honours paid 
him by the people. An impious attempt which he made to 
realize these expectations having met with its merited chastise- 
ment from St. Peter in that severe and memorable reproof which 
stands recorded in Acts, vill. 9, 10. he betook himself again to 
his former evil courses, and associating with him a womafi of the 
name of Helen, spent the remainder of his days in wandering 
about through various provinces, endeavouring, wherever he 
came, by means of the different tricks and artifices of which 
he had made himself master, to impose on weak and ignorant 
minds, and make them believe that the two chief faculties of the 
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Supreme Deity, the one being in its. nature masculine, the other 
feminine, were actually resident in the bodies of himself end his 
female companion, having been sent down from above for the 
purpose of controuling the power of those enemies and tormen- 
tors of the human race, the creator of this nether world and his 
subordinate agents ; and of stirring up the minds of men, in spite 
of their unhappy alliance with vile matter, to the acknowledg- 
ment and worship of the only true God. This certainly is all 
that can with truth, or with any great semblance of truth, be 
said of this extraordinary character; at least a considerable de- 
gree of suspicion attaches itself to whatever else 1s reported of 
him.(*) In what place, and under what circumstances, his mor- 
tal career terminated is altogether uncertain: for as to what 
several ancient authors report of his having, in consequence of 
the prayers of St. Peter, fallen headlong from a vast height in 
an attempt to fly which he made at Rome in the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, and received thereby such wounds as shortly after- 
wards occasioned his death, it is a tale to which no credit is at 
present given, except by such as are the dupes of superstition, or 
ready to swallow down every thing that has the support of anti- 
quity on its side. Nor is any belief now placed by the [p. 191.] 
generality of people, in what Justin Martyr says of the Romans 
having honored Simon with an apotheosis, and erected a statue 
to his memory; although it appears to be pretty certain, that the 
sect which he founded continued to exist in the third, and even 
down to the fourth century, and persisted to the last in paying 
a sort of honorary worship both to him and his concubine.(’) 


(1) Those who may be desirous of possessing themselves of every thing that 
has been handed down to us respecting Simon, may consult the 2d vol. of Tille- 
mont, and those other authors who are recommended by Sagittarius in his [7- 
troductio ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam. We should wish the reader to understand 
this reference as equally applicable to the various other sects of which notice may 
be taken in the course of this work, as we shall studiously make it our endea- 
your to avoid, as far as possible, adding to its bulk by any unnecessary repeti- 
tion of references to books or authorities. 

(2) The much agitated questions respecting the manner of Simon's death, 
and the statue said to have been erected to his memory at Rome, are in some 
measure grown obsolete, but cannot by any means as yet be said to have been 
set completely at rest; inasmuch as there are still to be found many who, on 


such occasions, are always vastly alarmed lest the authority and credit of anti 
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quity should experience any diminution: others again, who imagine that the 
greater credit is due to a thing in proportion as it is more wonderful and out of 
the common course: and finally, others whom superstition so blinds as to ren- 
der them altogether incapable of discerning the truth. (I.) With regard to what 
is related by Arnobius, a writer of the third century, and after him by various 
ancient, authors, of Simon’s flying in the air by the assistance of the evil spirit, 
and of his being precipitated to the ground, in consequence of the prayers of 
St. Peter, it is in the highest degree incredible and absurd. Simon was a slight- 
of-hand man, a mere juggler, not such a character as the Prince of Darkness 
would have selected to affright and mislead mankind. Besides, who is there so 
ignorant as not to know how little faith is to be placed in what ancient authors 
relate of magicians, and prodigies wrought by the assistance of the devil? More- 
over, the most respectable of the early Christian writers, and beyond all Euse- 
bius, the parent, as we may call him, of ecclesiastical history, say not a syl- 
lable respecting this event, which, if it had in reality oceurred, must surely 
have been deemed worthy of being perpetuated throughout all ages: it is plain 
therefore, that they either were entirely unacquainted with it, or else accounted 
it nothing better than a mere idle story of the vulgar. In whichever way their 
silence be interpreted, it is equally conclusive against the things ever having 
happened. It appears to me however extremely probable, that the tale might 
not be altogether of fabulous invention, but originate in a mistake, and be 
founded on an event which actually did occur at Rome during the reign of the 
emperor Nero. From the testimony of Suetonius, Juvenal, and Dio Chrysos- 
tom, it-seems to be placed beyond a doubt, that some poor wretch who had pre- 
tended to possess the art of flying, and been presumptuous enough to solicit an 
opportunity of exhibiting a specimen of his ability in the theatre of Rome, did 
actually commit himself to the air, and being immediately precipitated to the 
ground, was literally dashed to pieces; the emperor himself, in whose presence 
the feat was essayed, being sprinkled with some of his blood. Sueton. in Ne- 
rone, cap. xii. p. 23. Now it is certainly not at all unlikely that the name of this 
unfortunate rival of Icarus might be Simon, and that the Christians, upon hear- 
ing that a magician (for so the common people at that time, termed every one 
who practised any unusual or extraordinary arts) of this name had come to 
such a disastrous end, might at once conclude that it was that very Simon the 
[p. 192.] magician whose depravity and wickedness had long been in every 
one’s month; and since they were accustomed to attribute every thing by which 
either the community or the church was materially benefited, to the effect of 
prayer, might be led to think that God had wrought destruction on this deter- 
mined enemy of the true religion at the instance of St. Peter, who was perhaps 
at that time sojourning at Rome. Piety having at once given rise to the idea, it 
is easily to be conceived that ingenuity would not be long in supplying all the 
little minutize of circumstances. (II.) With regard to the statue which Justin 
Martyr, and after him Tertullian and others, report to have been erected by the 
Romans to the memory of Simon Magus, a discovery which was made in the 
Tiberine island at Rome, about the year 1574, of a marble base or pedestal jn- 
scribed to Semo Sancus, the ancient Deus Fidius, has induced many of the 
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learned to think that the above-mentioned fathers, in consequence of their pos- 
sessing’ merely a superficial knowledge of the Roman superstitions and ancient 
popular deities, were led into a mistake, and that what they conceived to be a 
monument raised in honour of Simon, was in fact a statue dedicated to this an- 
cient deity of a somewhat similar name:, an error into which they might the 
more easily fall, if, as was by no means unusual, the sculptor had in the inscrip- 
tion, put Simoni for Semoni. Several instances of such commutations of the let- 
ters EK and I are given from different authors by the learned Jo. Casp. Hagen- 
buchius in his Epistole Epigraphice, p.'70. vid. Anton. van Dale’s Dissertation 
de stalua Simonis, annexed to his work de Oraculis, p. 579. Salom. Deylingius 
Observat. Sacr, Lib. 1. Odserv. xxxvi, p. 140. Beausobre Histoire de Manichée,, 
tom. i. p. 203. 395. Longerue in Sylloge Anecdolorum Ven. Jo, Dict. Winckleri, 
p. 211. as well as innumerable other authorities. So strongly supported indeed 
is this conjecture by different circumstances, that apparently it would be doing 
it no more than justice were we to give it a higher denomination. Yet such an 
amazing weight and influence have the names of Justin and Tertullian with 
some men, men too, by no means deficient either in point of sagacity or liberal 
information, that they will rather, on the faith and authority of these fathers, 
give credit to that which carries with it every stamp and indication of error, than 
adopt the judgment of some of our greatest literary characters, who not only 
show it to be in the highest degree probable that these fathers laboured under a 
misconception or mistake, but also point out a way in which every unprejudiced 
person must allow it to be very possible that such a misconception or mistake 
might have originated. See in addition to Tillemont Memor. tom. ii. p.i. p. 340. 
Styan Thirlby ad Justin. Martyr. p. 40. Prudent. Maranus the late editor of Jus- 
tin, Prefat. ad Justinum, p. iii. ¢. vi. p. lxxxv. Jos, August. Orsi in his Ecclesi- 
astical History, written in Italian, tom. ii. p. 119. as also what is contended for 
respecting this statue by a learned writer in the Museum Halveticum, tom. il. p. 
617. The chief of all the arguments that have been brought forward in favour 
of this statue is, that it is not to be believed that men like Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian, to whom the Roman language and religion were fumiliar, could have 
been so far deceived as to mistake the deity Semo Sancus for Simon Magus. 
But, for my own part, when I recollect how many other errors these fathers have 
inadvertently admitted into their works, I must confess that I see no difficulty 
at all in giving them full credit for such a blunder as this: whilst on the other 
hand, every thing whatever seems to oppose itself to my believing that the Ro- 
mans could for a moment have so far discarded every sense of propriety, as to 
assign to a Jew or Samaritan of infamous reputation, to a man in fact no better 
than a juggler or a mountebank, a place amongst their gods, and to honour 
his memory with a statue. Concerning Helen, the associate of this [p.193.] 
despicable mortal, I shall enter into no discussion or inquiry. The labours of 
the learned with regard to her history, have hitherto only tended to involve nearly 
the whole of it in difficulties and obscurity. Of the fact of her having existed, 
however, there can be no doubt, unless all that has come down to us respecting 
Simon be untrue; for Ireneus, Eusebius, and Augustin, all agree in stating that 
her image was preserved, and had a sort of worship paid to it by the Simonians, 
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- andaccording to Origen, contr. Cels. lib. v. p. 272, the respect which they thus 
manifested for the memory of this woman caused them to be occasionally styled 
Helenians. 

LXVIL. Tenets of Simon. The principles on which the dis- 
cipline of Simon was founded, appear to have been much the 
same with those which were recognized by all the different sects 
of the Gnostics. The Supreme Deity, for instance, to whom he 
attributed every possible degree of excellence, had, according to 
his tenets, existed from all eternity, and at a certain period be- 
gotten of himself a number of exons, or natures after his own 
likeness. Again, matter, which he regarded as being radically 
corrupt, was represented by him as having in like manner ex- 
isted eternally, and being possessed of a generative faculty, to 
have become the parentandthe author of all evil, as well as of 
various other viciously disposed natures. The creation of this 
world he considered as having been brought about by a female 
econ, with the assistance of certain powerful genii, without the 
concurrence or sanction of the Supreme Deity. By this creator 
of the world, he maintained, who was herself of a divine nature 
and origin, were generated an incredible number of living souls, 
whom she united with bodies composed of matter, and conse- 
quently corrupt. Man, therefore, according to him, was com- 
pounded of two parts, the one celestial, the other terrene; the 
one divine, the other depraved. The human race he repre- 
sented as held in bondage by the founders or creators of this 
world, and as living in utter ignorance of the Supreme Deity, 
who contemplating with sorrow the disastrous situation and mi- 
serable servitude into which such a number of ethereal spirits 
were thus unhappily plunged, was in the highest degree soli- 
citous that they should be stimulated to pursue that path which, 
upon. their release from the body, would conduct them to his 
immediate residence, the seat of everlasting joy and happiness, 
to which this pretended philosopher, in common with the rest 
of the Gnostics, gave the appellation of pleroma. The course 
pointed out by him to be observed by the souls who were de 
sirous of attaining to this blissful state, was to cast off all obe- 
dience to the founders of this world, by whom he professed 
himself to mean those beings who were commonly worshipped 
as deities by the multitude, and to endeavour by means of me- 
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Gitation and méntal exertion, to elevate themselves, and approach 
as nearly as possible to the supreme source of all good. Souls 
not inflamed with such a wish, were, upon the dissolution of 
their present earthly prisons, to pass into new bodies until they 
should arrive at a knowledge of their great and everlasting pa- 
rent. The laws to which the nations of the earth paid obe- 
dience, not excepting even the peculiar code of the Jews, were, 
he maintained, all fabricated by the founders of this world for 
the purpese of perpetuating the bondage of captive souls, and 
that they might therefore be disregarded with impunity by all 
such minds as had acquired illumination from the fountain of 
all wisdom. When the projected deliverance. of the [p. 194] 
souls of all mankind from the captivity of matter had been 
finally accomplished, and they had again joined their first great 
parent in the regions above, the whole fabric of this nether 
world and all its dependencies, which he pronounced to be a 
rude and imperfect work, would, according to his tenets, ex- 
perience an overwhelming and utter destruction at the hands 
of the Deity. The discipline of Simon, however, differed most 
essentially from that of the Gnostic Christians in its principal 
feature, since, instead of joining with them in paying homage 
to the Saviour of mankind, his aim evidently was to wrest from 
Christ the glory of man’s recovery, and make it the inheri- 
tance of himself and his concubine. For he pretended that the 
greatest and most powerful zon, of the masculine sex, was 
actually resident within himself, and that the mother of all 
souls had in like manner taken up her abode in the corporeal 
frame of his companion Helen; and asserted that he was in an 
especial manner commissioned by the Most High for the three- 
fold purpose of communicating to captive souls the knowledge 
requisite for their deliverance, of overthrowing the dominion 
of the founder of this world, and of delivering Helen from the 
subjection in which she had long been held by the subordi- 
nate agents or associates of this author of all evil.(’) 


(1) In the aecounts given us by ancient writers of the religion and discipline 
of Simon, the student finds himself occasionally embarrassed by a want of co- 
herence and perspicuity. By no one has the subject been handled with greater 
clearness and precision than by the uncertain author of The Reognitions of Cle- 
ment and The Clementina, who under the form of a disputation between St 
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Peter and Simon, throws considerable light on several things but very imper- 
fectly and confusedly treated of by other writers. Nor do Isee any just reason 
that should prevent us from yielding him every sort of credit as an expounder 
of the tenets of Simon, since he lived in an age when the sect of the Simonians 
was still in existence, and has certainly recorded nothing that is in any material 
degree repugnant to the accounts given by other authors. As for intentional 
misrepresentation or falsehood, it is difficult to conceive any inducement that he 
could have had to be guilty of it. 


LXVIII. Menander. The second station in the class of here- 
tics derived from the Gnostics, is in general assigned by ancient 
writers to Menander, another Samaritan, whom they represent 
as having been initiated in the school of Simon. But little cre- 
dit, however, can be given to this, after comparing together the 
accounts which Irenzus, Justin, Tertullian, and a few others, 
have handed down to us respecting this man. For from what 
they say, it is plain that his object was to supplant both Christ 
and Simon, and to pass himself on the world as the Saviour of 
mankind, or an zon sent down from above for the purpose of 
effecting the salvation and deliverance of the souls of the human 
race, by communicating to them a knowledge of the true God; a 
circumstance which places it beyond all doubt, that he came 
neither within the description of a heretic, nor that of a Simo- 
nian. The opinion of the early writers above alluded to, respect- 
ing him, was in all probability, grounded on their perceiving that 
his tenets and doctrine respecting the Deity, the nature of mat- 
ter, the origin of this world, and the souls and bodies of its inha- 
[p. 195.] bitants, were nearly similar to those which were enter- 
tained and taught by Simon and the Gnostic Christians. From 
what has reached us respecting Menander, I should conceive his 
character to have been rather that of a weak enthusiast than of 
an artful impostor. The sect which he founded existed but for 
a short period, and appears to have been always confined within 
very narrow limits.(’) 


(1) On this subject the reader may consult Irenaeus, lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 100. 
Epiphanius Heres. xxii. p. 61. Justin Mart. Apolog. ii. p. 69. Theodoret, Heret. 
Fabular. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 193. tom. iv. opp. Tertullian de Anima, eap. 1. p. 187. 
de Resurrect. cap. v. p. 205. Recourse may also be had to Ittigius, Tillemont, 
Nat. Alexander, S. Basnage, in Annal. and other recent authors who have die 
rected their attention to the elucidation of the early Christian History. 
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LXIX. The Nicolaitans. Since Simon and Menander cannot 
properly be said to come within the descriptions of heretics, it 
follows of course that at the head of those Christians who were 
tainted with the Gnostic heresies we must place the Nicolaitans, 
provided that the Nicolaitans who are rebuked by our blessed 
Lord in Rey. 11. 6. 14, 15, be the same with those who under that 
. denomination are reckoned by the writers-of the second century 
amongst the sects of the Gnostics.(’) The generality of ancient 
writers consider Nicolaus, one of the seven men elected by the 
church of Jerusalem, as having been either directly or indirectly 
the author of this sect.It should seem, however, as if their opi- 
nion as to this was founded rather on uncertain report and conjec- 
ture than on any testimony that can be relied on.) Our blessed 
Saviour states the Nicolaitans to have incurred his displeasure in 
consequence of the laxity of their morals, and their continuing 
to partake of meats offered to idols, and to indulge in fornication, 
contrary to the Apostle’s injunction, Acts, xv. 29, but he does 
not charge them with entertaining any heretical principles or 
opinions. By the writers of the subsequent ages, however, they 
are represented as having adopted the Gnostic maxims respect- 
ing the existence of two principles, the one of light, the other 
of darkness, the origin of the visible world, the ministry of 
eons, and the like. Over every thing relating to this sect there 
hangs a degree of obscurity which we believe it will ever be found 
beyond the power of human ingenuity to dispel.(’) 

(1) The opinions of such of the learned as either deny that such a sect as 
that of the Nicolaitans ever existed, or maintain that it took its name, not from 
any particular person who might be the founder of it, but from the accordance 
of its principles with the impiety of Balaam, have been made the subject of par- 
ticular investigation by me in a dissertation, which is to be found at [p. 196.] 
p. 395. of vol. i. of my Syntagma Dissertationum ad Historiam Eccles. pertinent. 

(2) Cassianus, Collation. xviii. cap. xvi. p. 529. edit. Franef. 1722. fol. says, 
Nam licet hune Nicolaum quidam asserant non illum fuisse qui ad opus ministeria 
ab Apostolis est electus, nihilo tamen minus eum de illo discipulorum fuisse numero 
negare non possunt. 

(3) Ireneus adv. Heres lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 188. Tertullian de Prescript. 
_ Heret. cap. xlvii. p. 128. Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 524. Augus- 
tin de Heres. cap. v. p. 60. To these I omit adding Epiphanius, because he con- 
fesses that what he says of the Nicolaitans belongs equally to all the different 
sects of the Gnostics. Upon a comparison of the grounds on which our blessed 
Saviour’s revuke of the Nicolaitans is founded, with the errors which are attri- 
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buted to them by the writers of after-times, I must confess that I cannot help 
entertaining very considerable doubts whether the Nicoluitans mentioned in the 
Rivelsiens were the same with the Nicolaitans of Clement and others, or a 
different sect. Had the Nicolaitans with whom our Saviour was so much dig- 
pleased been devoted to the Gnostic discipline and opinions, they would not, in 
my humble judgment, have been reproved by him merely on account of their 
reprehensible course of life, but their erroneous principles would likewise have 
been made the subject of animadversion, and his followers would have been _ 
cautioned against imbibing any of their extravagant and pernicious tenets. For 
surely these principles were pregnant with no less, or rather a greater degree of 
danger, to the minds of the simple and artless Christians, than was to be appre- 
hended from the offensive improprieties and vices in which the Nicolaitans in- 
dulzed, in direct opposition to the apostolic precepts. And is it to be believed, 
that our blessed Saviour, when enjoining his followers to avoid associating with 
the Nicolaitans, on account of theirincontinence, would not have touched on, or 
in the slightest decree alluded to the origin or fount from whence this laxity of 
morals had proceeded? The probability, as it appears to me, is, that in the se- 
cond century amongst the numerous leaders of the different Gnostic sects which 
were at that time springing up in almost every direction, there might be one of 
the name of Nicolaus, who might give to his followers the denomination of 
Nicolaitans, and that the title, thus acquired by this sect, having reached the ears 
of the early Christian fathers, who as we well know, were very apt occasionally 
to fall into mistakes as to matters of this kind, they were hastily led to consider 
these sectaries as being one and the same with the Nicolaitans mentioned by 
St. John in the Epistles to the seven Asixtic churches: and since they knew of 
no man of the name of Nicolaus who had attained to any degree of reputation 
or consequence in the Christian community, except him who is mentioned in 
Scripture as having been elected one of the seven ministers of the church of 
Jerusalem, they at once concluded that this sect must have owed its origin to 
him. My desire is to be understood as throwing out these suggestions rather in 
the way of conjecture, than as pretending to speak with any degree of peremp- 
toriness as to this point. I will not however scruple to say, that I think I have 
at Jeast a strong probability in my favour. 


LXX. Cerinthus. In the same age with St. John and the Ni- 
colaitans, flourished, as is commonly thought, the Jew Cerinthus, 
though there are not wanting some who consider him as having 
lived in the second century, and long posterior to the time of 
{p. 197.] John.(’) Having devoted himself for some time to the 
study of letters and philosophy at Alexandria in Egypt, he at 
length engaged in one of the most difficult undertakings imagin- 
able, namely, that of harmonizing the principles of the Gnostic 
discipline and those of Christianity, with the peculiar maxims 
and opinions of the Jews. From the principles of the Gnostio 
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philosophy he adopted those which. respect the pleroma, the 
wons, the origin of this world, and the great length of time 
through which the human race had remained in utter ignorance 
of the supreme Deity, together with all such maxims and te- 
nets as were intimately connected with these. As he could not 
however, with consistency, admit into his system any thing ab- 
solutely repugnant to the Jewish religion, it became necessary 
for him in part to qualify what he thus adopted, and he accor- 
dingly relinquished the position that matter was intrinsecally evil 
and corrupt, inasmuch as it set itself in opposition to the belief 
entertained by the generality of the Jews respecting the future re- 
surrection of men’s bodies. The character likewise of the found- 
er of this world, whom he considered as the legislator and governor 
of the Jewish people, was much softened down by him. The de- 
pravity, pride, and cruelty attributed to this Being by the Gnostics 
were all thrown into the shade, and he was represented as one of 
the most powerful genii, although unfortunately estranged from 
the true God. In the creation of this world he was not supposed 
to have acted without the knowledge and permission of the Deity, 
or to have been influenced by any improper motive. By way of 
reconciling this strange jumble of opinions with Christianity, Ce- 
rinthus maintained, that the supreme Deity, being displeased 
with the uncontrouled dominion usurped by the founder of this 
world and his subordinate agents over the human race, which 
had by degrees degenerated into the most irrational tyranny, re- 
solved at length to put an end to it, and with this view to send 
down amongst mankind a celestial legate, or messenger, who 
should remove from their minds that cloud of superstition and 
ignorance with which they were oppressed, and by communicating 
to them a knowledge of their first great Parent, instruct them 
'in the way of regaining their native liberty and happiness. 
Amongst the sons of men no corporeal receptacle was deemed 
by the Almighty wisdom to offer so fit an abode for an heavenly 
guest of this kind as the body of Jesus, the legitimate child of Joseph 
and Mary, a person eminently gifted with talents and under- 
standing. Upon him therefore it was ordered, that one of the 
ever-blessed zeons, whose name was Christ, should descend in the 
shape of a dove at the time of his baptism by John. Jesus then 
having the won Christ thus united with him, commenced, ac- 
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cording to Cerinthus, a vigorous attack on the power and do- 
minion of the founder of this world and his associates, endeavour- 
ing to convince the Jews that the one only supreme God was 
alone deserving of their worship, and confirming the truth of his 
doctrine and precepts by various miracles and signs. The result, 
however, of these his labours ia the cause of the Deity was un- 
favourable: for the Jewish elders, at the instigation of that Being 
whose empire was thus seriously invaded, and whose energies 
were of course exerted to the utmost for the preservation of his 
usurped authority, laid violent hands on Jesus and put him to 
death on the cross. In the ignominy and horrors of this punish- 
ment nothing was supposed to have been involved beyond the 
bare corporeal frame of the man Jesus, the Nazarene: for imme- 
diately on the seizure of his person by the Jews, the divine prin- 
ciple, or Christ, by which it had been animated, took its depar- 
[p. 198.] ture from the earth and returned to the blissful regions of 
the pleroma, from whence it had originally proceeded. The way 
chalked out by Cerinthus for obtaining salvation partook in like 
manner of the Gnostic, Jewish, and Christian schemes. Accord- 
ing to him it was incumbent on all who were desirous of arriving ° 
at future happiness to relinquish every sort of homage which they 
might have been accustomed to pay to the founder of this world 
(who previously to the time of Christ had been the leader of the 
Jewish people) and his associates, or to any of the various Gen- 
tile deities, and to make the Supreme Deity, and father of Christ, 
together with Christ himself, the only objects of their reverential 
worship. Such parts of the law of Moses as Jesus by his example 
had sanctioned, he pronounced fit to be still observed, the rest to 
be disregarded. Finally, he declared it to be necessary that in 
all their actions they should strictly conform themselves to the . 
law of Christ. To those who should continue stedfast in their 
obedience to these precepts he held out the promise of a future 
resurrection from the dead—enjoyments of the most exquisite 
nature during Christ’s reign here upon earth—and subsequently, 
a life of immortality and endless joy in the blissful regions above. 
For, adhering to the Jewish way of thinking in this respect, 
Cerinthus held, that upon the resurrection of our bodies 
Christ would be again united with the man Jesus, and hav- 
ing founded a new city on the site of the ancient Jerusalem, 
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would reign there in triumphant splendor for the space of a 
thousand years.(’) ' 


(1) See Sam. Basnage Annal. Politico-Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 6. Petr. Faydit 
Ecclaircissemens sur Histoire Ecclesiastique des deux premieres Siecles, cap. v. 
p. 64. Fred. Adolph. Lampius, Comm. in Evangel. Johannis Prolegom. lib. ii. 
chap. iii. § xvii. p, 182. all of whom are of opinion that Cerinthus lived about 
the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. The arguments on which their opif 
nion is grounded have been replied to by Jo. Franc. Buddeus in his work de 
_ Eccles, Apostolic. cap. y. p. 412. The principal argument relied on by those of 
the learned who dissent from the common opinion is, that the early fathers, for 
the most part, place Cerinthus after Carpocrates in the catalogue of heretics, 
which latter, without dispute, lived and taught in the second century; a cireum- 
stance which doubtless would carry with it considerable weight, did it appear 
that the early Christian writers had paid due attention to the regular order of 
time in their enumeration of heretics: but instead, of this, we know the fact 
to be that the names of heretics are set down by Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement, 
and others, at random, without any regard being had to the times in which 
they lived. 

It is asserted by Ireneus, Jerome, and others, that St. John wrote his gos- 
pel, and particularly the commencement of it, with an express view to the con- 
futation of the erroneous tenets of Cerinthus respecting Christ. See Tillemont’s 
Memoires, tom. i. p. iii. p. 936. This is denied by some more recent writers, but 
on grounds not altogether satisfactory. See a small work of Geo. L. Oeder, de 
Scopo Evangelii Johannis, published at Leipsig in 11732, in 8vo. 

(2) In the view which I have here given of the Cerinthian discipline, I am 
borne out by the express testimony of ancient writers. My account, [p. 199.] 
however, amounts to nothing more than an imperfect sketch. For from no an- 
cient author could I obtain that full degree of information respecting the Cerin- 
thian system of religion which alone could enable me to exhibit a complete and 
satisfactory view of it; a thing which it would gratify me highly to have done, 
since in point of reason and ingenuity the author of it appears to have possess- 
ed a superiority over the rest of the Gnostics. It cannot indeed be denied, that 
by the generality of those writers who speak of him he is represented as devoid 
of understanding, libidinous, depraved, a man who held out, as an allurement to 
his followers, the promise of a free indulgence in obscene gratifications during 
the future reign of Christ upon earth. But really, as far as 1 am capable of 
forming a judgment on the matter, the blemishes and defects of his character 
appear to have been very unreasonably magnified by his accusers. In his opi- 
nions I perceive, it is true, the marks of a mind not sufficiently purified, and dis- 
posed not unfrequently, to deviate from the path of sound reason: but nothing 
whatever bespeaking a propensity to vicious or libidinous indulgences: no- 
thing indicating a love for or pursuit of illicit pleasures: there are even some 
things in them which make in his fayour, and prove him to have been destitute 
neither of sense nor of spirit. How, let me ask, could it be possible that the 
kingdom which it was asserted Christ would hereafter establish at Jerusalem, 
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should have been held forth in promise as a sink of immo: ality, vice, and con- 
cupiscence, by one who entertained the highest reverence for the wisdom, jus- 
tice, and virtue of Jesus of Nazareth, and maintained that it was his superior 
sanctity and knowledge which induced the Deity to select his corporeal frame 
asa fit terrestrial residence for his offspring Christ, the chief of the celestial 
zons? How could this have been done by one who was constantly propound- 
ing Jesus as a model of virtue and wisdom to mankind? By one again who in- 
culeated the necessity of strictly observing that part of the law of Moses to 
which Jesus himself had conformed? Is it to be believed, that Cerinthus could 
have excited or countenanced in his followers an expectation that in the looked 
for kingdom of 1000 years, during which, according to him, Christ, the immedi- 
ate offspring of the Supreme Deity, united to the person of Jesus, the most in- 
telligent and sacred of human beings, was to reign here on earth, every moral tie 
would be dissolved, and mankind be left at. liberty to gratify their inordinate de- 
sires without restraint? Or in other words, that the greatest and best of poten- 
tates, the immediate offspring of the Deity, would become the instrument of pro- 
moting amongst a set of subjects newly recalled to life, the perpetration of all 
those crimes and flagitious enormities of which he had in times past expressed 
his utter detestation? To my mind this appears so remote from all probability, 
that I know not how to account for so many learned men’s having insisted on 
it that Cerinthus held forth to his followers the prospect of their being permit 
ted to riot without restraint in one continued scene of the grossest sensuality 
during the expected future reign of Christ here upon earth. I am at no loss how- 
ever, in assigning this accusation to its proper source. Not a doubt can exist 
but that it originated with Caius, the presbyter and Diony=ius Alexandrinus, two 
writers of the third century, as appears from Eusebius Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 
xxviii. p. 100. To prior ages it was utterly unknown. But at the time when the 
above-mentioned authors wrote, the dispute with the Chiliasts, or those who 
maintained that Christ would hereafter reign upon earth for the space of a thou. 
sand years, was carrying on with considerable warmth, and the object of these 
writers evidently was to repress this doctrine. With a view therefore the more 
readily to accomplish their end, they made it appear that the original Author or 
parent of Chiliasm amongst the Christians was Cerinthus, a pernicious character, 
and one who had long since been condemned. And this, perhaps, might be al- 
lowable enough : but not content with this, they, by way of still more effectually 
preventing the Christians from every imitation of Cerinthus, deemed it expedi- 
ent to augment the popular antipathy against him, and to persuade the multi- 
tude that he was a distinguished patron of vice and iniquity; and that it was 
{p. 200.] impossible for any one who was not inimical to the cause of piety and 
virtue, to approve of or countenance his doctrine respecting the future reign of 
Christ upon earth. Should it be objected to me, as it probably may, that this 
case of mine rests merely on supposition, and is grounded on no positive evi- 
dence, I confess it. But when it is considered that prior to these adversaries of 
Chiliasm, no one had ever attributed to Cerinthus so gross an error; when it is 
remembered that-this very error with which he is charged is by no means to be 
reconciled with the other parts of his doctrine; in fine, when we reflect how ut 
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terly incredible it is that any man, not altogether bereft of his senses, should 
make an unrestricted license to riot in obscenity and filth the characteristic fea. 
ture of a kingdom over which Jesus Christ was triumphantly to reign ; I rather 
think that but few things will appear to have a greater weight of pr obability on 
their side than the conjecture which I have thus hazarded. 

Having relieved Cerinthus from the weight of this reproach, I will now 
advert to some particulars connected with the history of his system of dis. 
cipline, in regard to which it were to be desired that further light could be 
obtained. (L.) It may be recollected that I have said Cerinthus differed in 
opinion from the rest of the Gnostics respecting the nature of matter. Now 
for this I cannot vouch any ancient authorities, but it struck me as very fairly 
deducible from certain of his tenets. For since he believed Jesus to have been 
a real man, born according to that law by which all other mortals are produced 
and yet considered Curist, who was of a divine nature, as having been united 
in the most intimate connection with him; and since it was likewise a part of 
his creed that men’s bodies would hereafter be restored to life from the dead, it 
surely must be impossible that he could have regarded matter as the fountain 
and seat of all evil. In this respect I should have supposed him to have been 
of the same opinion with those philosophers of the Kast who considered mat- 
ter as having been originally produced by the Deity, and who consequently 
could not regard it as absolutely and intrinsecally corrupt. What it was that 
Cerinthus looked upon as the cause of evil is not mentioned by any ancient. 
author, nor is it to be collected from any maxims or tenets of his that have been 
handed down to us on record. (II.) A considerable degree of obscurity like- 
wise hangs over the opinion entertained by him respecting the founder of this 
world. His notions of this Being appear to have been that he was of an order 
vastly inferior to the Supreme Deity, but altogether devoid of malice and arro- 
gance; and that although he had lost all knowledge of God, the governor of 
all things, yet that his work was undertaken and completed with the knowledge, 
consent, and assistance of the Most High. Since it was not his wish to 
abrogate the whole of the Jewish law, although he considered it as having been 
framed by the founder of this world, but meant that a part of it should remain 
in force, it is plain that he must have attributed to this Being a portion of 
diving wisdom and illumination. It strikes me, therefore, that Cerinthus must 
have conceived that the Supreme Deity, by means of one of those celestial 
natures whom the Gnosties term #ons, excited the Being who afterwards 
became the founder of the world, and who at that time perhaps presided over - 
one or other of the heavenly orbs, to undertake the reducing into order and 
form the rude and undigested mass of matter which had through infinite ages 
been emanating from the bosom of Omnipotence, as also to replenish it with 
inhabitants, and give to those inhabitants a set of laws. That the Deity more- 
over was not at first displeased with the dominion which this Being and his 
associates in labour assumed over the human race ; but that in process of time, 
upon observing that the founder of the world, who had reserved to himself the. 
government of the Jewish people, and in a much greater degree those of his 
associates to whom the other nations of the earth had been rendered subject, 
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had departed widely from the principles of sound wisdom, he determined by 
the mission of Jesus Christ to put an end to their tyranny. As no means 
present themselves for our obtaining a further insight into the opinions of 
Cerinthus as to these points, we are constrained to leave the subject as we 
found it, enveloped in obscurity. (III.) One of the accusations brought against 
Cerinthus by ancient writers, is that of his having entertained too great a 
partiality for the law of Moses: an accusation which I must confess I think to 
[p. 201.] be by no means an ill-founded one. For it would be easy to point out 
several parts of his discipline which prove, to demonstration, that an attachment 
to the Jewish rites and opinions had gained a strong and predominating 
influence over his mind. And they are therefore in an error, who, with Bas- 
nage and Faydit deny him to have been of the Jewish religion, as well as those 
who, with Massuet (Diss. in Irenenum, i. art. vi. p. lxv.) assert that what is said 
by ancient authors of his having had it in view to reconcile the Jewish religion with 
Christianity is not deserving of credit. What is commonly reported, however, 
of his having wished to impose on the necks of the Christians an observance of 
the whole law, is equally remote from the truth. The nature of his system of 
discipline did not admit of this; for in many respects it went to show that the 
author of the law of Moses, z.e. the founder of this world, had erred: and since 
it was inculcated by Cerinthus that no sort of homage should for the future be. 
paid to this Being, but that the Supreme Author of every thing and the Father 
of Christ should alone be worshipped by the Jews as well as all other nations, 
it must of necessity have been a part of his scheme, that all those rites which 
were so peculiarly appropriate to the God of the Jews as not to admit of their 
being transferred into the service of another and a superior Deity, should be 
abolished. Moreover, both Epiphanius and Philaster, the latter in his book de 
Heresibus, cap. xxxvi. p. 78. the former, Heres. xxviii. § 2. p. iii. expressly 
siy, that it was a part only of the law of Moses which appeared to Cerinthus 
worthy of being retained, and to which he thought the Christians might with 
propriety conform. It is observable, however, that Dionysius Petavius, the 
Latin translator of Epiphanius, has skipped over the words ave u«éeuce in the 
original, and it seems not at all unlikely that this negligence of his may have 
given occasion to many to think that Cerinthus wished to* encumber Chris- 
tianity with an observance of the whole of the law of Moses. And here, 
should any one be desirous of knowing what part of the old law it was that 
Cerinthus thought to be of perpetual obligation, and what part he considered 
as having been abrogated by Christ, our reply must be, that it is a question 
mvolved in great obscurity, and consequently, one not easily to be resolved. 
The most probable conjecture appears to be, that he took the example of 
Christ fer a standard or rule, deeming it proper that all those things to which 
Christ, during his union with the man Jesus, had conformed, should be observed 
and complied with by those who profess themselves to be his followers. An 
opinion which indeed Epiphanius seems greatly to countenance, when in i. c. 
§ v. p. 113, he says, that the Cerinthians, after the example of Christ, supported 
the authority of the law of Moses. (TV.) At the first sight it seems somewhat 
wonderful that a man who conceived it proper to reject a part of the Mosaic 
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law, should yet. deem it fit to retain the Jewish persuasion respecting the future 
millenary reign of the Messiah here upon earth, an idle notion which had its rise 
long after the promulgation of the law. But upon a more attentive review of 
the discipline of Cerinthus, I think I ean perceive the reasons which induced him 
to promote rather than repress the expectation of an empire of this kind. The 
holy, wise, and innocent man Jesus, in whose corporeal frame Christ had taken 
up his residence during his abode here on earth, had, according to the Cerin- 
thian scheme, experienced great injury at the hands of this his celestial guest. 
For when the Jews, in consequence of his having attacked their lawgiver and 
Deity, proceeded to lay violent hands on Jesus, Christ, by whose instigation and 
command he had done so, instead of supporting him against them, at once took 
his departure and left this unhappy mortal, unbefriended and defenceless, to 
sink under the torments and the fury of his enraged enemies. Now a desertion 
of this kind could not fail to carry with it an air of much injustice and ingrati- 
tude. For what can be conceived more unprincipled than in a time of the 
greatest peril to desert a good and eminent character, through whom [p. 202.] 
one may have taught and acted, and leave him to be tormented and put to 
death by his enemies? By way therefore of relieving the character of the 
Deity and his son Christ from this blemish, Cerinthus deemed it expedient to 
promote amongst his followers a belief that Christ would one day or other 
even here upon earth, make ample recompense to his former mortal associate, 
both in honours and rewards, for all the injuries and sufferings to which he 
had been subjected on his account. For that at a fixed time he would again 
descend from above, and renewing the union which had formerly subsisted « 
between him and Jesus, make him his partner in a triumphant reign of one 
thousand years’ duration. Contrasted with this magnificent and lasting recom- 
pense, the calamities endured by Jesus on account of Christ become light and 
insignificant. (V.) It is sufficiently clear that the Cerinthian sect flourished 
chiefly in that part of Asia which was anciently termed Proconsular Asia, or 
Lydia, and of which the principal city was Ephesus, where St. John spent the 
latter part of his days. But as to the extent of this sect, or the time when it 
became extinct, we have no certain information. Its existence-should seem not 
to have been protracted beyond the second century. Isaac Beausobre, indeed, 
in his Dissert. sur les Nazareens, which is to be found in the supplement to his 
Historia Hussitica, p. 144, has sttempted, from some words of the emperor 
Julian, apud Cyrillum, lib. vi. contra Julian, p. 333, to prove that the Cerinthians 
were not extinct even in the fourth century. But the fact is, that he did not 
sufficiently attend to what is said by Julian. What the emperor remarks is 
this, that there were ceriain of the Christians who thought that “the Word ” of 
which St. John speaks, was distinct from Jesus Christ. These Christians 
Beausobre conceives to have been Cerinthians, but he is mistaken. For Cerin- 
thus did not differ from the rest of the Christians in making a distinction 
between “the Word,” or the divine nature, and the man Jesus Christ. All 
Christians do this; at least all who assent to the decrees of the Council of 
Nice. St. John himself clearly does so when he says that the Word was made 
flesh. John, i. 14. What distinguished Cerinthus from other Christians was 
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his denying that the Word coalesced in one person with Jesus, and contending 
that the latter was thirty years of age when Christ descended on him, as also 
that upon the seizure of Jesus by th2 Jews, Christ withdrew from his person, 
and returned to the place front whence he had come. His opinion of Christ in 
this respect bears somewhat of a resemblance to that which is eommonly attri- 
buted to Nestorius, dividing Christ Jesus into two distinct persons. His tenets, 
however, were by far worse than what the Nestorian maxims countenance, and 
we therefore cannot agree with Faydit, Lampius, and other learned men, who 
consider Cerinthus as having, in point of fact, been a Nestorian before the time - 
of Nestorius. 


ESD OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


SECOND CENTURY. 


I. Propagation of the Christian religion. The Christian religion, 
which in the course of the former age had made its way through- 
out a considerable portion of the world, and pervaded nearly the 
whole of the Roman empire, was, in the century on which we 
are now about to enter, by the zea] and incredible exertions of 
its teachers, still more widely diffused, and propagated even 
amongst those nations, which on account of their ferocity and 
the loathsomeness of their manners were justly regarded with 
horror by the rest. Being destitute of any documents on the 
subject that can properly be relied on, it is impossible for us, 
with any degree of exactness, to specify either the time, cir- 
cumstances, or immediate authors, of this further diffusion of the 
blessings of the gospel, or particularly to distinguish the pro- 
vinces which had hitherto remained uncheered by, and now first 
received the light of celestial truth from those to which it had 
been communicated in the former century. We must rest satis 
fied therefore with being able to ascertain, in a general way, 
from the unexceptionable testimony of writers of these and the 
following times, that the limits of the church of Christ were, in 
this age, extended most widely; in so much, indeed, as to make 
them correspond very nearly with the confines of the then known 
habitable world.(’) ' giles 


’ (1) Some very striking passages respecting the amplitude and extent of the 
Christian community, are to be met with in the works of those most excellent 
writers of the second century, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Tertullian, writers, 
«f whom it is not too much to say, that they are, in general, most deserv- 
ing of unlimited credit. § ¢¢ % says Justin, (Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 341. 
edit. Jebbian.) yag sams ish rd pévos dvSgdrmy, re BagCdgwv, tite ‘Erdtvar, ture 
dr \ds orivie svinars mescayogevoutvav, i durCcClav, i doixwy x2ruivar, A oo 
THYMUS RTnVOTIOQMY GindyTaY, ‘VY ois Mh la TH GVOuaTOS TA sxugwdivTos "Inga, | 
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tuyal ads evyacisize TS mare) uxt month roy c'rwy yivovras. Ne unum quidem 
est genus mortalium, sive barbarorum, sive Gracorum, seu etiam aliorum om- 
nium, quocumque appellentur nomine, velin plaustris degentium, vel domo caren- 
tium, vel in tentoriis viventium, et pecoribus vitam tolerantium, inter quos per no- 
mencrucifixi Jesu supplicationes, et gratiarum actiones patri et fabricators omnium- 
non fiant. Subsequently, at p. 351. he again expresses himself much to the 
same purport, though in fewer words. Now admitting, what indeed is too obvi- 
[p. 204.] ous to be denied, that there is in this somewhat of exaggeration, since 
long after the age of Justin there were many nations of the earth which had 
not been brought to a knowledge of Christ, still there could have been no room 
for this very exaggeration, had not the Christian religion been at that time most 
extensively diffused throughout the world. Irenzus, disputing with the Valen- 
tinians, (lib. i. adv. Heres. cap. x. p. 48. edit. Massuet.) opposes to them the entire 
Christian church, which he represents as extended throughout the whole world, even 
to the uttermost bounds of the earth. From this immense multitude of Christians 
in the general, he then selects certain particular churches widely separated from 
each other in point of situation, and sets them in opposition to his adversaries. 
Kai dre ds ty Veguaviass idpumivas txxarnoias Grrws wemisedxaciy, tH Gdrws ragadids- 
agi, tre ty vais ‘WCepiass, Bre ty Kearots, dre nara tas dvaTords, drs ey "Ase 
yurro, re ty AiGin, ite di xara pica TE xdome ifeuuévat. Ac neque he que 
in Germaniis site sunt Ecclesia aliter credunt, aut aliter tradunt, nec que in 
Hiberiis, aut Celtis, neque he que inoriente, neque he que in Aigypto, neque he 
que in Libya, neque he que in medio mundi constitute. In support of the doctrine 
then for which he is contending, we see Irenzus here calls to witness churches 
from all the three grand divisions of the world which were at that time known. 
From Europe, the Germanic, the Iberian or Spanish and the Celtic or Gaulish. 
He himself lived amongst the Celts, and was a near neighbour to the Germans 
and Iberians ; and must consequently have been most intimately acquainted with 
the situation of Christian affairs in those parts. From Asia he adduces the 
churches of the East, by which I conceive him to mean those which had been 
_ planted at the eastern extremity of Asia. Finally, from Africa he calls to his 
support, the churches of Egypt and Libya. To what churches he alludes when 
he speaks of those “situated in the centre of the world,” it is not very easy to 
say. The commentators on Irenzus would have us to understand him as hav- 
ing in view the churches of Palestine, since it appears that anciently Palestine 
was, by some, considered as situated in the centre of the world. How far this 
may be just Iam unable to say. Possibly the word xéeuos, or world, might be 
put by Irenzus, as it is by others of the ancient writers, for the Roman empire, 
Annexing this sense to the word, the centre of the world would be Italy, which 
was as it were the heart of the Roman empire. Another interpretation has been 
offered to the world by Gabriel Liron, a learned monk, of the order of the Be- 
nedictines, (Singularités Historiques et. Litteraires, tom. iv. p. 197.) who sup- 
poses that hy the centre of the world was meant Asia Minor, Greece, Thrace, 
Illyricum, Pannonia, Italy and the Isles; in short all those parts which were sur- 
rounded by the countries which he had before enumerated. Tertullian gives a 
_more copious list than Ireneus, of the nations that had embraced Christianity, 
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although perhaps less to be depended on. Zn quem enim alium, says he, (in lib. 
adv. Judaos, e¢. vii. p. 212. edit. Rigalt.) universe gentes crediderunt, nisi in 
Christum qui jam venit ? Cui enim et, (there seems to be some deficiency or 
corruption of the text in this place,) alie gentes crediderunt: Parthi, Medi, Ela- 
mite, et qui inhabitant Mesopotamiam, Armeniam, Phrygiam, Cappadociam, et 
incolentes Pontum, et Asiam, et*Pamphyliam: immorantes Aigyptum, et regionem 
Africe que est trans Cyrenem inhabitantes? Romani et incole ; tunc et in Hieru- 
salem Judai et cetere gentes: utjam Getulorum varietates, et Mauro- [p. 205.] 
rum multi fines: Hispaniarum omnes termini, et Galliarum diverse nationes, et 
Briiannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita, et Sarmatarum, et Da- 
corum, et Germanorum, et Scytharum, et abditarum multarum gentium et provincia- 
rum et insularum muliarum nobis ignotarum, et que enumerare minus possumus : 
in quibus omnibus locis Christi nomen, qui jam venit, regnat. Considering this 
passage as perfectly explicit, and every way worthy of credit, various of the 
learned have not hesitated on the faith of it, to pronounce that the Christian re- 
ligion had, at this time obtained for itself a footing in all the different nations 
here enumerated. For my own part were I to follow them in this, it would not 
be witkout.a strong apprehension that I might plunge myself into difficulties 
not easily to be surmounted. In fact, it appears to me, that Tertullian puts on 
here a little of the rhetorician, as he does in many other parts of his writings, 
and relates some things which it would strangely puzzle me, or any one else to 
demonstrate. In the first:place, it is to be remarked, that the middle part of the 
above passage is taken from the Acts of the Apostles, and that, with the excep- 
tion of the Armenians, it exhibits a catalogue of precisely the same nations as 
are enumerated by the Jews who had heard the Apostles speak in foreign 
tongues, Acts, ii. 8. 9. From what the Jews are there recorded to have said, 
Tertullian seems to have conceived what carries on its very face the marks of 
absurdity, namely, that all the nations of whom those devout Jews there make 
mention, were at once induced to embrace the Christian faith. It is next ob- 
servable, that what Tertullian here says of Christianity having in his time been 
professed by divers nations of the Gauls is directly contrary to the fact. In the 
time of Tert&llian, the church of Gaul had attained to no degree of strength or 
size, but was quite in its infancy, and confined perhaps within the limits of one 
individual nation, as the inhabitants of the country themselves acknowledge. 
What he adds about Christ’s being acknowledged in those parts of Britain to 
which the Roman arms had not penetrated, is still wider removed from the truth, 
Finally, his asserting that many unexplored nations and unknown islands and 
provinces had embraced Christianity, most plainly evinces that he suffered him- 
self to be carried away by the warmth of imagination, and did not sufficiently 
attend to what he was committing to paper. For how could it be possible that 
Tertullian should have been brought acquainted with what was done in unex- 
plored regions and unknown islands and provinces? In fact, instead of feeling 
his way by means of certain and approved testimgpy, he appears, in this instance, 
to have become the dupe of vague and indistinct rumour. 


TI. Mission of Pantznus to India. The name of one of those, 
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however, who devoted themselves to the propagation of the gos- 
pel amongst the nations of the east, has been transmitted to pos- 
terity, viz. that of Pantzenus, a man of eminent abilities, and one 
by whom the cause of Christianity was, in various ways, con- 
siderably benefited. Having applied pimself with diligence to 
the cultivation of letters and philosophy, and presided for a while 
with distinguished credit over the Christian school at Alexandria, 
he at length, either on the suggestion of his own mind, or by the 
[p. 206.] command of Demetrius, his bishop, engaged in a mis- 
sion to the Indians, who had about this time manifested a wish 
for Christian instruction, and communicated to them that saving 
knowledge of which they stood in need. ‘To which of the 
many nations comprehended by the ancients, under the general 
title of Indians, it was that Pantzenus thus went, has been the 
subject of dispute. My own opinion is that this mission or- 
iginated in an application made to the bishop of Alexandria by 
certain Jews who were settled in Arabia Felix, and who had 
been originally converted to Christianity by Bartholomew, re- 
‘questing that a teacher might be sent them for the purpose of 
renovating and keeping alive amongst them the true religion, 
which, for want of such assistance, had goné much to decay, and 
was visibly every day still further on the decline. If this con- 
jecture of mine be well founded, it must of necessity follow, that 
those are in an error who conceive that India obtained her first 
knowledge of the Gospel through Panteenus.(’) 


(1) For whatever we know of the sacred legation of Pantenus to the In- 
dians, we are indebted to Eusebius and Jerome; between whom, however, there 
is some little difference of narration respecting it. By the former, in His Hist. 
Eccles. lib. v. cap. x. p. 175. Pantenus is represented as having, on the sugges- 
tion of his own mind, undertaken a journey amongst the people of the east for 
the purpose of converting them to Christianity, and to have extended his travels 
even as fur as the Indians. The latter, in his Catal. Scriptor. Ecclesiast. cap. 
xxxvi. p. 107. ed. Fabric. et Epistol. 1xxxiii. p. 656. tom. iv. opp. part ii. ed. Be- 
nedict. reports that certain delegates had been dispatched by the Indians to Alex- 
andria, requesting of Demetrius, the bishop of that city, that a Christian instrue- 
tor might be sent them; and that Demetrius, acceding to their wishes, directed 
Pantenus, the prefect of the Alexandrian school to accompany those men on their 
return. If then we give credit to Kusebius, we must understand Pantanus as 
having voluntarily, and purelyout of love towards God, undertaken the labour 
of disseminating a knowledge of the gospel amongst divers of the barbarous na- 
tions of the east, including even the Indians: if on the contrary we take’Jerome 
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for our guide, it shuld seem that he was sent by his bishop on a special mis- 
sion to the Indians, and to none besides. Possibly it may not be very difficult 
to bring about a reconciliation’ between these two accounts. Pantaenus had, 
probably at the instigation of his own mind, gone forth with a view to the con- 
version of some of the more neighbouring nations, and, perhaps, met with some 
success. Whilst he was thus employed, the Indian delegates, in all likelihood, 
arrived at. Alexandria, requesting that a Christian*instructor might be sent te 
their countrymen; and Demetrius having received the most ample testimony of 
his knowledge, faith, and zeal, pitched upon this same Pantenus as the most 
proper person to accompany them on their return. But since it is well known 
that the Greek and Latin writers gave the title of Indians to many of the more 
remote eastern nations, of whom little or nothing was known, and also occa- 
sionally made use of the term to denote the Persians, Parthians, Medes, Ethio- 
pians, Libyans, Arabians, and others, as is not unusual with us at this day, the 
learned have made it a question what Indians those were to whom a knowledge 
of the gospel was imparted by Pantenus. Most of them imagine that the scene 
of his labours must have been the country of India Magna which is watered by 
the Indus, and which we now term Eastern India: an opinion that seems to be 
countenanced by Jerome, who says that Pantenus was sent to the Brachmans. 
Missus est, says he in his 83d Epistle, in Indiam ut Christum apud Brachmanas 
et illius gentis philosophos predicaret. For Brachmans or Bramins is [p. 207.] 
the title by which the wise men of India Magna are distinguished to this day; 
but by the ancients the term Brachmanus was applied in a manner equally vague 
and ambiguous with that of Indians, and it appears to be not at all unlikely that 
Jerome might, in this instance, have no authority but his own fancy for what he 
said. Those illustrious scholars, Hen. Valesius, L. Holstenius, and others, have 
therefore rather thought that it was to the Abyssinians or Ethiopians that Pan- 
tenus went, since the appellation of Indians, (a title which they are still fond 
of retaining) was given also to these people by the ancients: and in addition to 
this, they are as it were, next door neighbours to the Egyptians, and keep upa 
constant commercial intercourse with them. Sce Basnage—Annal. Politico- 
Ecclesiast . tom. ii. p. 207. Hen. Valesius, Adnotat. ad Socratis Histor. Eccles. p. 
13. For my own part, I can fall in with neither of these opinions; for my be- 
lief is that those Indians, who requested to have a teacher sent them by Deme- 
trius, the bishop of Alexandria, were neither pagans nor strangers to Christiani- 
ty, but Jews, who had settled in that part of Arabia, called by the Greeks and 
Romans Arabia Felix, and by the people of the east Hyemen; and who had 
previously been brought to a knowledge of Christ and his word. My reason for. 
thinking thus is, that Jerome says, Pantanus found amongst them the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew, and brought it back to Alexandria with him, and 
that they had received this book from Bartholomew, one of the twelve aposttes, 
who had “ preached amongst them the coming of Jesus Christ.” Catalog. Scrip- 
tor. Ecclesiast. c. xxxvi. p. 107. It is apparent therefore that the people to whom 
Pantznus went, were not strangers to Christianity, as also that they were skill- 
ed in the Hebrew language, and were consequently of Jewish extraction. For 
since Bartholemew left with them one of the gospels written in Hebrew, it un- 
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avoidably follows, that they must have been acquainted with the Hebrew tcngue. 
Had they been ignorant of the Hebrew, what end could it have answered to 
make them a present of a book in that language? It only remains then for me 
to show that these same Jews were inhabitants of Arabia Felix. And in this I 
feel no sort of difficulty whatever, in as much as it can clearly be ascertained 
that this part of India was the scene of Bartholomew’s labours. For let any one 
only be at the pains of comparing together the testimony of ancient authors, 
respecting that India to which a knowledge of Christ and his word was first im- 
parted-by Bartholomew, and not the shadow of a doubt can remain with him, as 
to its having been Arabia Felix, which we well know was one of the countries 
included under the title of India by the ancients. See Tillemont, in Vita Bar- 
tholomet. Mem. Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 1160, 1161. 


III. Origin of the Gallic, German, and English churches. Turning 
to the European provinces, we find it acknowledged by the best 
informed French writers, that their country, which anciently 
bore the name of Trans-alpine Gaul, was not blessed with the 
light of the gospel until this century, when a knowledge of the 
religion of Christ was first communicated to their rude fore- 
fathers by Pothinus, who, together with Irenzeus, and certain 
other devout men, had travelled into Gaul from Asia. There 
are not wanting some, however, who would carry up the origin 
of the Gallic church to the apostles themselves, or their imme- 
[p. 208.] diate disciples.(*) From Gaul it seems probable that 
Christianity passed into Cis-rhenane Germany, at that time under 
the dominion of the Romans, and was also transferred to the op- 
posite shores of Britain, although it is insisted on by not a few 
of the Germans, that their church owes its foundation to certain 
of the mamiotiate companions and disciples of St. Peter and the 
other apostles(*); and the inhabitants of Britain would rather 
have us, with respect to the introduction of Christianity into 
their country, receive the account of Bede, who represents Lu- 
cius, an ancient king of that island, as having in this century 
procured some Christian teachers to be sent him from Rome by 
the pontiff Hleutherus.(’) 


(1) The most eminent of the French writers have at different times engaged 
in disputes of considerable warmth, respecting the antiquity and origin of the 
Gallic church. There appear to be three different opinions on the subject, 
each of which has found its advocates.—(I.) That to which we have above 
given the precedence, has been defended with great ability and learning by the very 
eelebrated Jo. Launois, in various tracts which are to be found in the first part 
of the second volume of the joint edition of his works. So cogent indeed are 
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the arguments of this illustrious writer, that his opinion has been embraced by 
almost every one in France who makes pretension either to superior wisdom, 
ingenuity, or learning. Vid. Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. p. 223, et 
seq. This opinion moreover is supported by the authority of no less than 
three most respectable ancient historians ; of whom the first is Sulpitius Seve- 
rus, who, in speaking of the ‘persecution which the Christians of Lyons and 
Vienne suffered, under the emperor Marcus Antoninus, (Jistor. Sacr. lib. ii. 
cap. 32, p. 246.) adds, ac tum primum inter Gallias martyria visa, ferius trans 
alpes Dei religione suscepta. The next is the author of The Acts of Saturni- 
nus, bishop of Thoulouse, who suffered martyrdom in the third century, under 
the reign of the emperor Decius, a work that is generally supposed to have 
been written in the beginning of the fourth century. According to this writer, 
the churches that had been founded in France were but few and small even in 
the third century. Vid. Theod. Ruinart. Acta Martyrum Sincera et Selecta, p. 
130. The third is Gregory of Tours, the parent of French history, who relates, 
(Mistor. Francor. lib. i. cap, xxviii. p. 23, et de Gloria Confessorum, cap. xxx. 
p. 399, ed. Ruinart,) that under the reign of Decius there were seven men sent 
from Rome into France for the purpose of preaching the gospel. These seven 
then, it is observable, are the very ones which popular tradition pronounces to 
have been the companions of the apostles Paul and Peter, and amongst'them is 
that Dionysius, the first bishop of Paris, whom the French formerly maintained 
to have been Dionysius the Areopagite.—(IL) By those, however, who think 
it of greater importance to uphold ancient notions and magnify the consequence 
of France, than to ascertain the truth, an origin by far more august is assigned 
to the Gallic church, and the apostles Peter and Paul themselves are pro- 
nounced to have been its founders. According to them, the last mentioned of 
these apostles traversed a considerable part of Gaul in his way into Spain; and 
Luke and Crescens were afterwards dispatched by him on a mission [p. 209.] 
to the Gauls; and the church of Paris owed its foundation to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, an immediate disciple of his, of whom mention is made in the Acts 
of the Apostles, St. Peter likewise, they say, sent his disciple Trophimus into 
Gaul, and St. Philip laboured in the conversion of a part of it himself. And, 
as if all this were not enough, they will have it, that some of the most re- 
nowned prelates of the different Gallic churches, such’ as Paul of Narbonne, 
Martial of Limoges, and Saturnine of Thoulouse, had, before their coming into 
France, enjoyed the benefit of the apostles’ society and instruction. See the 
epistle of the eminent Peter de Marea, de Evangelii in Gallia Initiis, which 
Valesius has prefixed to his edition of Eusebius. It must be confessed, indeed, 
that the number of those who persist in maintaining the authenticity of all these 
particulars, is at present considerably reduced ; for the fact is, that in su} port 
of a great part of them nothing better can be avouched than the testimony of 
obscure characters altogether unworthy of credit, or perhaps conjecture, or 
some vague tradition; in short, nothing but evidences of the most uncertain 
and unsatisfactory nature—(III.) There are, however, to be found in France, 
men by no means deficient in learning, who will defend the above way of think- 
ing with some limitation, and who, although they are ready to give up such of 
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the above-mentioned facts as are unsupported by authority, will yet not hear 
of surrendering that grand citadel of ecclesiastical pre-eminence, the apostolic 
origin of the Gallic church. The arguments of Launois, Sirmond, and Tille- 
mont, they will allow, place it beyond all dispute, that the celebrated Dionysius, 
the first bishop of Paris, concerning whose body such violent disputes have 
taken place between the Benedictine monks of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, and 
the French monks of St. Dionysius, was not the person whom the French, from 
the ninth century, have believed him to have been, viz. Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, one of St. Paul’s disciples, but a very different man who flourished in the 
third century. They are also willing to admit that the vulgar tradition about 
the coming of Philip and other holy men into Gaul, is altogether undeserving 
of credit; and finally, that the greater part of the churches in that country 
which pretend to an apostolical foundation, were not in reality founded until 
long after the apostolic times. But the three following points they can on no 
account be brought to relinquish ; first that the great apostle of the Gentiles in his 
way into Spain tarried for some time in Gaul; secondly, that Luke and Cres- 
cens were dispatched by him on a mission to the Gauls; and lastly, that so 
early as the second century, there had been founded in Gaul many other 
Christian churches besides those of Lyons and Vienne. No one that I know 
of has displayed greater diligence and ability in support of this last way of 
thinking than Gabriel Liron, a Benedictine monk of great erudition, in his Dis- 
sertation sur PEtablissement de la Religion Chretienne dans les Gaules; which 
nearly finishes the fourth volume of a work published by him, under the title 
of Singulariiés Hisworiques et Litteraires. Paris, 1740, 8vo. It has also been 
defended by Dion. Sammarthanus in the preface to his Gallia Christiana, For 
my own part I must say, that neither of these ways of thinking appears to me 
to be in all respects well founded or unexceptionable. On the second it cannot 
be necessary to make any remark, since it is supported by scarcely any one of 
the present day, except such as are interested in upholding the credit of a 
[p. 210.] parcel of old stories, to which the churches are indebted for a great 
part of their riches. In support of the third there appear to be many things 
yet unestablished that may with the strictest justice be called for. Admitting 
it, for instance, to be certain, what in point of fact we know to be most un- 
certain, that St. Paul made a journey into Spain, it yet by no means follows 
of necessity that he must have gone through Gaul in his way thither; for it is 
very possible that he might have made the journey by sea. For Luke’s ever 
having been in Gaul we have no suthority but that of Epiphanius, (in Heres. 
lib. i. § xi. p. 433.) a writer, to say no worse of him, of very indifferent credit, 
and by no means determinate in his way of speaking. For the word Gaul is 
here put by bim absolutely, and we are consequently left utterly in the dark as to 
whether he means Trans-alpine or Cis-alpine Gaul. Dionysius Petavius indeed 
(Animadvers. ad Epiphanium, p. 90.) suspects, and not without reason, that 
Cis-alpine Gaul was the country meant. In proof of the mission of Crescens, 
the words of St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 10, are cited, in which the learned advocates 
for this legation contend, that instead of Tza2rizy, as most copies have it, we 
ought to read with Epiphanius, T2aaiev, But even supposing that we were to 
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yield to them in this, for our doing of which, howevcr, nothing like a sufficient 
reason could readily be assigned, still here again the question would arise, as 
to whether it was Trans-alpine or Cis-alpine Gaul that was meant. Possibly it 
may be true, although it cannot be absolutely proved to be so, that in the 
second century there were in Gaul several churches besides those which we 
know to have been at that time established at Lyons and.Vienne. But allow- 
ing this to be ever so certain, still it is not conclusive as to the main point in 
dispute, namely, whether or not the light of the gospel was first communicated 
to the people of Trans-alpine Gaul by the apostles themselves, and their com- 
panions and disciples. To the opinion first above noticed, wiz. that the Gauls 
were not acquainted with the name of Christ prior to the arrival of Pothinus 
‘and his companions from the east, although it has very illustrious patrons on 
its side, there yet seems wanting some further support. The celebrated pas- 
sage which we haye cited from Sulpitius Severus, and concerning which such 
great disputes have taken place amongst the learned, can certainly authorize no 
further inference than this, that the Christian religion was communicated at a 
later period to the Gauls than to the countries of Asia and the rest of Europe. 
So that it amounts not to any thing like a proof that the glad tidings of Chris- 
tianity had never reached the Gauls until the arrival of Pothinus, Ireneus, and 
their companions, in the second century. From the acts of Saturninus it is 
clear that the religion of Christ made but a slow progress in Gaul, and that 
under the reign of Decius, in the third century, there were only a few small 
churches scattered about here and there throughout the country, the major part 
of the inhabitants not having renounced idolatry even at that period. But this 
surely throws no obstacle whatever in the way of any one’s believing that 
some of the apostles or their disciples had journeyed into Gaul, and that a part 
of that country had embraced Christianity prior to the second century. ‘The 
passage referred to in Gregory of Tours, most assuredly possesses considerable ~ 
foree when opposed to the idle notions formerly entertained by the French re- 
specting Dionysius the Areopagite, Trophimus, Martial, and others, as also in 
demonstrating the futility of the pretensions which many of the Gallic churches 
make to an apostolic foundation. They also prove that the number of [p. 211.] 
Christians in Gaul prior to the time of Decius was comparatively trifling ; but 
all this is not showing that those are in error who contend that the way of sal- 
vation was first made known to the Gauls by one of the apostles themselves, 
or by men who had enjoyed the benefit of the apostles’ converse and instruction. 
Upon the whole, when I take into consideration the unbounded zeal displayed 
by our Lord’s apostles in the propagation of his religion, I must own I find no 
_ jittle, difficulty in persuading myself that a province of such extent and conse- 
quencg, and no farther distant from Italy, could have been altogether neglected 
by them, and never invited to listen to the terms of salyation propounded by 
their divine master. Were I to be called upon then for a summary statement 
of my opinion on the subject, I should say, peradventure Luke, peradyenture 
Crescens, peradventure one even of the apostles themselves, might have taken 
a journey into Gaul with a view to the conversion of the natives. These 
primary efforts, by whomsoever made, were certainly attended with but very 
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littie suecess. In the second century Pothinus, with certain companions, arrive 
ing out of Asia, experienced a more propitious reception, and succeeded in 
establishing a small church at Lyons. This little assembly of Christians, how- 
ever, instead of increasing, went, in the course of time, from various causes, 
much te decay, and the seven men who, according to Gregory of Tours, were 
sent from Rome into Gaul, under the reign of the emperor Decius, may be said 
to have found the Gallie church in a state little better than that of absolute 
ruin, and to have given to it, as it were, a second foundation. With this 
opinion the indefatigable Tillemont nearly coincides in his Memoires pour servir 
al Histoire de ? Eglise, tom. iv. p. 983. 

(2.) Both Irenzus and Tertullian, as we have above seen, § 1. note [1] aan 
express mention of the German churches. From neither of these writers, how- 
ever, is the least information to be obtained as to whether these churches were 
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lend us to form a judgment of their number and size. Even the part of Ger- 
many in which they were situated is not indicated. This silence has afforded to 
the German antiquaries a very ample field for dispute. The most learned and 
sagacious of them imagine, that the greater or Trans-rhenane Germany, which 
was very little known to the Romans, did not receive the light of the gospel in 
this century nor for many ages afterwards ; and therefore that the churches men- 
tioned by Ireneus and Tertullian must have been situated in Cis-rhenane Ger- 
many, which was subject to the Roman government. Jo. Ernest. Grabe takes 
exception to this opinion, in his annotations on the passage in Ireneeus under 
consideration; but as it appears to me on very light gronnds. For what he sug- 
gests is, that as Irenzeus does not speak of Germany but of the Germanies, ¢y 
rais Tepuaxviass, itis to be supposed that in his time there had been Christian 
churches established throughout the whole of Germany. But a man of his eru- 
dition ought surely to have recollected that Irenzeus might without any impro- 
priety speak thus of Cis-rhenane Germany, which, as is well known, had been 
divided by the Romans into the first and second, or Superior and Inferior Ger- 
many. Until, therefore, the opinion of the eminent men above alluded to, shall 
be opposed by arguments of greater force than this, its credit will remain un- 
shaken, Other arguments indeed have been brought forward by Jo. Nichol. ab. 
{p. 212.] Hontheim, in his Historia Trevirensis Diplomatica, tom. i, Dissert. de 
Mira Episcopatus Trevirensis, p. 10, et seq., where he lays it down that the pas- 
sage in Tertullian ought to be understood as relating to that part of Eastern 
Germany which borders on Sarmatia and Dacia; and the passage in Ireneus as 
relating to the whole of Germany. But these arguments, unless I am altogether 
deceived, carry no greater weight with them than that of Grabe does, and-serve 
only to demonstrate the author’s fertile and happy talent at conjecture. Marcus 
Hansitzius is spoken of by him with approbation, as maintaining the same opi- 
nion in his Germania Sacra ; but in this I think his memory must have deceived 
him, for Ican find nothing of the kind said by Hansitzius in the place referred to. 

A greater question is as to the antiquity and origin of the German churches. 
The principal churches of Germany, like those of other nations, would fain earry 
up their foundation to the times of the apostles, and even to the apostles them- 
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‘elves. Amongst other things there is an old tradition, that three of St. Peter’s 
companions, namely, Eucharius, Valerius, and Maternus, were sent by him 
into Belgic Gaul, and so far seconded by divine favour that they succeeded 
in establishing churches at Cologne, Treves, Tongres, Leige, and other places 
and continued in the superintendence and government of them until their deatha 
Vid. Christoph. Brower. Annales Trevirenses, lib. ii. p. 143, et seq. Antwerpiens. 
ad d. xxix. Januarii, p. 918. But in refutation of this, those great and impartial 
writers, Calmet in his Dissertation sur les Eveques de Treves, tom. i. Histoire de 
Lorraine, part iii. iv. Bolland in his Acta Sanctorum Januarii, tom. ii. p. 922, et 
seq. Tillemont in his Memoires pour servir al Histoire del Eglise, tom. iv. p. 
1082; and finally, Hontheim in his Dissertatio de Afra Episcopatus Trevirensis, 
tom. i. Hist. Trevirens. have fully shown, by arguments as conclusive as the na- 
ture of the question will admit of, that the above-mentioned sacred characters, 
‘with their associates, belong properly to the third, or rather to the beginning of 
the fourth century, and that the dignity of apostolic legates was gratuitously 
conferred upon them either through ignorance or vanity during the middle ages. 
To confess the truth, it appears to me extremely probable that the same per- 
sons by whom a knowledge of Christ and his gospel was in the second century 
communicated to the Gauls, extended the scene of their labours so far as to 
make the inhabitants of that part of Germany which is contiguous to Gaul, par- 
takers of the same blessing. Gabriel Liron has, with much labour and ingenui- 
ty, endeavoured to prove the apostolical antiquity of the German churches, in 
his Singularités Historiques et Litteraires, tom. iv. p. 193, seq. But the arguments 
and suggestions of this learned writer, although they may induce us to refuse 
joining with those who go the length of positively asserting, that no apostle or 
apostolic legate ever set foot in Germany, and that there were no Christians in 
that country prior to the time of Pothinus and Irenzus, yet by no means render 
it clear that such success attended the labours of any apostolic missionaries in 
Germany as for them to collect together and establish certain churches, the pre- 
sidency over which they retained during their lives, and on their deaths transfer- 
red over to others. If any of the first promulgators of Christianity [p. 213.] 
ever travelled into Germany, which, inthe absence of all positive testimony on 
the subject, I will take upon me neither to affirm nor deny; it is certain that they 
accomplished nothing of any great momentamongst this warlike and uncultivat- 
ed people, nor could any Christian churches have been established by them in 
that country upon any thing like a solid or permanent foundation. 

(3) Previously to the reformation, Joseph of Arimathea, the Jewish senator, by 
whom in conjunction with Nicodemus our blessed Saviour’s obsequies were per- 
formed, was commonly considered as having been the parent of the British 
church, The tale propagated by the monks, in support of which, however, they 
could advance no sort of authority. whatever, was that this ilustrious character 
and twelve other persons were dispatched by St. Philip, who had taken upon 
himself the instruction of the Franks, into Britain, for the purpose of diffusing a 
knowledge of Christianity amongst the inhabitants of that island also, and that 
their mission was not urattended with success; for that within a short period 
they were so fortunateas to make a great number of converts, and to lay the foun- 
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dation of the church of Glastonbury. Vid. Rapin de Thoyras, Histoire d’Angle- 
terre, tom. i. p. 84.—At present the better informed of the British do not hesi- 
tate to give up this narrative of the origin of their church as altogether a fiction; 
but they do not fail, at the same time, to supply its place by an account equally, 
nay even more august and magnificent, lest they should appear to come behind 
the other European churches in point of antiquity and consequence. What they 
assert is, that the Britons are expressly enumerated both by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret amongst those of the Gentiles, whom these writers state to have enjoyed 
the benefit of receiving the faith from the mouths of the apostles themselves, 
and that therefore some one or other of the apostles must have travelled into 
Britain and resided there for some time. But since it is not a little difficult to 
fix on either of the apostles that were the companions of our blessed Lord, who 
could with the least show of probability be named as the one that took this 
journey into Britain, they have recourse to St. Paul, maintaining that the inha- 
bitants of this island acquired their first knowledge of the gospel through the 
preaching of this great apostle of the Gentiles, who had sailed into Britain from 
Spain. And this conjecture or opinion they conceive to be supported by 
(amongst othér ancient authors) Clement of Rome, who says that St. Paul tra- 
velled,éri ré régua tis S¥eews, “to the very confines of the west.” To this they 
add, that amongst so many thousands of the Romans as passed into Britain, both 
during the time of Claudius and afterwards, there must no doubt have been 
many who professed the Christian faith. The church that was thus first estab- 
lished in Britain, however, they allow to have been but small, and after a little 
while to have wholly fallen to ruin, or at least gone in great,measure to decay. 
They therefore consider the British church as having received, what may be 
termed, its principal and permanent foundation, in the second century, under the 
reign of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and in the time of the Roman pontiff 
Eleutherus. Their opinion as to this is grounded on what is recorded by Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History, and by others after him, as a fact not in the least 
to be doubted of, namely, that certain persons were, at that period, dispatched 
to Rome by Lucius, the king of Britain, requesting that some Christian teachers 
might be sent him; that in consequence of this application several such teachers 
were sent, and that by the zeal and unremitted exertions of these missionaries, 
the whole island was gradually converted to the Christian faith. ‘The reader 
will find these different points discussed with much ingenuity, and supported 
with great ability and learning, by those eminent native writers: J. Usher in his 
Antiquitates Ecclesie Britannice, cap. i. p.'7. F. Godwin in his work [p. 214.] 
de Conversione Britanniz, cap. i. p. 7. Edward Stillingfleet in his Antiquities of 
the British church, chap, i. and William Burton in his Animadvers. in Epist. 
Clement. Rom. ad Corinthios: Patrum Apostolic. tom. ii. p. 470: with whom we 
find not a few foreigners agreeing in opinion. Vid. F. Spanheim. Hist. Eccles. 
Maj. see. ii. p. 603, 604, tom. i. opp. Rapin de Thoyras, Histoire d’Angleterre, 
tom. i. p. 86 et seq. With the reader’s leave I will now give my own opinion on 
this subject, propounding in the way of conjecture such suggestions as appear to 
me to have probability on their side, but adopting nothing which is not supported 
by the decisive testimony either of facts or of words In the first place then, as 
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to the question of, whether or not either of the apostles themselves, or any ona 
commissioned by them, ever took a journey into Britain with a view to the cone 
version of the natives; I believe it must be passed over as not to be determined, 
although I must confess, that probability seems to lean rather in favor of those 
who take the affirmative side, than of those who oppose it. St. Paul's voyage 
into Britain is most intimately connected with his journey into Spain; but 
with what doubts and almost insurmountable difficulties the fact of this 
apostle’s ever having been in Spain is encumbered, is well known to ever y one 
at all conversant in these matters. The story of Jéseph of Arimathea’s being 
sent from Gaul into Britain by Philip, seems to have somewhat in it of truth, 
although corrupted and deformed through the ignorance, or arrogance, or per-" 
haps knayery of the monks, In fact, it should seem more than probable, as to 
this, that what took place in Gaul and Germany happened likewise in Britain, 
namely, that certain devout characters, of an age by far more recent than that of 
the apostles, were, through one or other of the above mentioned causes, con- 
verted into apostolic missionaries. The truth of the matter I suspect to be, 
~ that the monks had collected from remote tradition and ancient documents, that 
some man of the name of Joseph had passed over from Gaul into Britain, and 
applied himself with success to the propagation of the Gospel there; and 
either from their ignorance of any other eminent Christian character of the 
name of Joseph, besides him of whom mention is made in the history of Christ, 
or from a determination to exalt the dignity of the British church, even at the 
expense of truth, took upon them to assert that this Joseph was none other © 
than that illustrious Jewish senator by whom the body of our Lord was in- 
terred, and that he was sent from Gaul into Britain by the apostle Philip. In 
like manner, as the French converted Dionysius, a bishop of Paris, who 
flourished in the third century, into Dionysius the Areopagite, and the Germans 
metamorphosed Maternus, Eucharius, and Valerius, who lived in the third and 
fourth centuries, into primitive teachers and disciples of St. Peter, so I doubt 
not the British monks also, out of zeal for the honour of their church, were in- 
duced to lend a helping hand to some Joseph, who had in the second century 
crossed over to their ancestors from Gaul, and to lift him up one century 
higher. Being in the present day unfurnished with any positive evidence on 
the subject, we can only offer this in the way of surmise. A considerable de- 
gree of obscurity hangs over the history of those persons who, in the second 
century, accompanied Pothinus out of Asia into Gaul; possibly amongst those 
devout characters there might be likewise a Philip, who persuaded Joseph to 
undertake the journey into Britain; and whom the same monks, by way of 
giving a due consistency to the different parts of their tale, might raise to the 
dignity of an apostle. In the present day, as we betore observed, [p. 215.] 
these things can only be guessed at; but our surmises are not mere random 
ones, For, not to rest upon the circumstance that the clergy of almost all the 
different nations of Europe have fallen into a similar error, or been guilty of the 
same kind of deceit, and that it would therefore be very extraordinary if those 
of Britain alone should not have blundered or transgressed in this respect, the 
account of the matter, as it has reached us, carries with it some not very ob. 
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ecure marks of truth. That these monks, for instance, should not have pitched 
upon one of the apostles, but have contented themselves with one of our 
Lord’s friends; that of such friends Joseph should have been the one fixed on; 
that this their Joseph should not have travelled into Britain by the express 
command of Christ himself, or have been conveyed thither in some miraculous 
manner; but that on the contrary, they should allow him to have crossed over 
to them from Gaul, which is, in fact, admitting that Christianity had obtained 
for itself a footing amongst the Gauls, prior to its introduction into Britain ; all 
these circumstances, in my opinion, seem plainly to indicate that they come not 
properly within the class of those who invent what is absolutely false, but were 
men who perverted the authentic traditions of their ancestors, so as to render- 
them subservient to certain purposes of their own. My opinion is much the 
same with regard to Lucius, whom the more respectable of the British writers 
strenuously maintain to have been, not the original founder, but as it were, the 
second parent and amplifier of their church. That a Lucius of this description 
did actually exist, I have not the least doubt, but I do not believe him to have 
been either a Briton or a king of the Britons. ‘The very name, which is Ro- 
man, speaks him to have been some man of eminence amongst the Romans, 
who were at that time masters of the island. This man probably being well 
disposed towards the Christian religion, or having, perhaps, already fully em- 
braced it himself, beheld with grief the superstitions of the Britons, and with 
a view to its abolition, called in some Christian teachers from abroad. These 
his laudable intentions, we may well suppose to have been seconded by Divine 
Providence. I cannot, however, persuade myself to believe that he had resort 
to Rome for those teachers, and that they were sent over to him by Eleutherus, 
although this is the account which Bede gives us of the matter. Lucius had 
no need to send to such a distance for men qualified to instruct the Britons in 
the principles of Christianity, since, in the time of Eleutherus, there were resi- 
dent in the neighbouring country of Gaul, particularly at Lyons and Vienne, 
Christians sufficiently skilled to assume the office of teachers, and burning with 
an holy zeal to embark in the further propagation of their faith. That Lucius 
should have sent to Rome for teachers, was, I suspect, altogether an invention 
of the monks of the seventh century, who, perceiving that the Britons ‘were 
but little disposed to receive the laws and institutions of the Roman see, used 
every endeavour to persuade them that the British church owed its foundation 
to the Roman pontiffs, and that it was by the assistance of Eleutherus that 
Lucius, the first Christian king of Britain, brought about the conversion of his 
people. The information, however, which we are in possession of respecting 
those of the ancient Britons who had embraced Christianity prior to the arrival 
of Augustine, who was sent into Britain by Gregory the Great, in the sixth 
century, will not permit us to believe this. Had their ancestors been instructed 
in the principles of Christianity by teachers from Rome, most unquestionably 
they would have adopted the Roman mode of worship, and have entertained a 
veneration for the majesty, or to speak more properly, the authority of the 
bishop of Rome. But from the testimony of Bede, and various ancient docu- 
ments that are to be found in Wilkin’s Councils of Great Britain and Tre- 
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land, tom. i. p. 36, it is plain that they knew of no such character as the bishop 
of Rome, and could not, without great difficulty, be brought to yield [p. 216,] 
obedience to his mandates. In their time of celebrating Easter too, to pass 
over others of their observances, it appears that they were guided, not by the 
Roman, but the Asiatic rule ; and what is particularly deserving of notice, they, 
like the Asiatics in the second century, maintained that the rule to which they 
conformed was derived from St. John, See Bede’s Historie. Eccles. Gentis 
Anglorum, lib. iii. c. xxv. p. 173, edit. Chifletian. By no sort of circumstantial 
evidence whatever, could it, in my opinion, be more clearly proved than by the 
above, that it was not from any missionaries of Eleutherus, but from certain 
devout persons who had originally come from the east, namely, from Asia, that 
the ancient Britons received their instructions in the Christian discipline, 
Whoever will be at the pains to connect all these things together, and to 
consider them with a due degree of attention, may, I rather think, not feel alto- 
gether indisposed to adopt the opinion which I myself have been led to enter- 
tain respecting the origin .of the British church. It is this: if any Christian 
church was ever formed in Britain, either by one of the apostles themselves, or 
any: of their disciples, which I certainly will not take upon-me to deny, it 
could not have been a large one, and must have very soon gone to decay. 
Christianity, however, again recovered for itself a footing in Britain, under the 
reign of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in the second century, when Eleutherus 
was bishop of Rome, and the Christians of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul were 
suffering under a most dreadful persecution from the slaves of idolatry. There 
happened at that time to be resident in Britain, a certain wealthy and powerful 
Roman of the name of Lucius, who had been led to entertain a respect for 
Christianity, and was desirous of having its principles disseminated, both 
amongst the native inhabitants of Britain and the Romans who were resident 
there. Hearing that certain devout men, who had come from Asia into Gaul, 
had met with considerable success in the propagation of the Gospel in this latter 
country, and supported with wonderful fortitude the varied train of evils to 
which they were exposed, he, by his authority, procured some of them to 
come over into Britain, and make known the true way of salvation also there. 
In all probability the name of the leader, or principal one of the sacred charac- 
ters that thus passed over from Gaul into Britain, was Joseph, and that,of his 
superior, by whose command or instigation the journey was undertaken, Philip ; 
and hence arose the tale of Joseph of Arimathea having been sent from Gaul 
into Britain by the apostle Philip. At the time when this happened, Eleutherus 
was bishop of Rome, and occasion was hence taken by the Romish monks, who 
found their interests not a little concerned in making. the Britons regard the 
Romish church in the light of a spiritual mother, to pretend that the teachers 
above alluded to had been sent over from Rome by the pontiff Eleutherus: 
Should any one, however, feel inclined rather to believe that some of the 
teachers from Asia, to whom the Gauls stood so much indebted for instruction, 
wete induced either voluntarily, or from motives of personal safety, during the 
persecution that raged at Lyons, to cross oyer into Britain, and that their 
labours in this island were crowned with the conversion of a multitude of 
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people, the first and principal of whom was an eminent person of the name of 
Lucius, I shall not object to his adopting this opinion in preference to the one 
above suggested. 


fp. 217.] IV. Number of the Christians m this age. Ht, is scarcely, 
indeed we might say, it is not at all possible to ascertain, with 
any thing like precision, the proportion which the number of the 
Ghradias in this age, and more especially within the confines of 
the Roman empire, bore to that of those who still persisted in 
adhering to the heathen superstitions. Most of those by whom 
the subject has been adverted to in modern times have erred by 
running into one or other of the extremes. The number of the 
Christians at this period is as unquestionably over-rated by those 
who, not making due allowance for the tumid eloquence of some 
of the ancient fathers, represent it as having exceeded, or at least 
equalled that of the heathen worshippers,(’) as it is underrated 
by those who contend that in this age there were nowhere to be 
met with, no not even in the largest and most populous cities, 
any Christian assemblies of importance, either in point of magni- 
tude or respectability.?) That both are equally im an error, is 
manifest from the persecutions that were earried on with such 
fury against the Christians in this century. Had their number 
been any thing equal to what many would have us believe, com- 
mon prudence would have withheld the emperors, magistrates, 
and priests, from irritating them either by proscriptions, or pu- 
nishments, or rigorous severities of any kind. But on the other 
hand, had they been merely a trifling set of obscure, ignoble per- 
sons, they would, instead of being combated with so much eager- 
ness and pertinacity, have been spurned at and treated with 
derision. Upon the whole, the conclusion that seems least liable 
to exception is, that the number of the Christians was in this age 
very considerable in such of the provinces as had been early 
brought to a knowledge of the truth, and continued still to cul- 
tivate and cherish it; but that nothing beyond a few small and 
inconsiderable assemblies of them was to be found in those dis- 
tricts where the light of the Gospel had been but recently made 
known, or if communicated at an early period, had been oer 
to languish and fall into neglect. 


(1) Tertullian is by many considered as speaking literally no more than the 
truth, when he urges the Romans in the following words: Hesterni sumus, e 
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vesira omnia tmplevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra 
tpsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, forum. Sola vobis relinquimus templa. 
Apologet. cap. xxxvii. p. 311. edit. Havereampi. To me, however, it appears 
that the African orator, who seems to have been naturally inclined to exagge- 
ration, in this instance most evidently rhetoricates in a very high degree. 
Were the passage to be stript of its insidious and fallacious colouring, I con- 
zeive it would be found to mean siniply this: the Christians are very numcrous 
throughout the whole Roman empire, indeed it is scareely possible to name 
any department in which some of them are not to be found. 

(2) The world has of late seen many writers of the most opposite charac- 
ters and views assiduously codperate in undervaluing and diminishing the 
churches of the second century. Those inveterate enemies of the Christian re- 
ligion, whom we style Deists, do this by way of meeting the argument which 
its defenders draw from the wonderful and inconceivably rapid propagation of 
the Gospel; an argument which, they conceive, must completely fall [p. 218.] 
to the ground, could the world be brought to believe, that during the two first 
centuries the converts to Christianity were but few, and those chiefly of a ser- 
vile and low condition. The adversaries of episcopacy, whom we commonly 
term Presbyterians, take the same side with equal zeal, under the hope of 
proving that the charge committed to a bishop of the second century must 
have been comprised within a very narrow compass, and consequently that the 
prelates of the present day, whose superintendence, for the most part, extends 
over large tracts of country, are altogether a different order of men from the 
primitive bishops. The pastor of a congregation of about two hundred, or at 
the most of six hundred persons of little or no account, (and a bishop of the 
second century, according to them, was nothing more) may rather be likened, 
say they, to a country parish priest than to a bishop of modern days. The 
same thing is likewise eagerly contended for by such of our own writers as 
have entered the lists with the advocates for the church of Rome. The object 
which these propose to themselves in so doing is, to render it evident that the 
vast multitude of martyrs and confessors with which the Roman calendar is 
crowded, must be, for the most part, fictitious; and that the bones, which are 
daily brought to light from the Roman catacombs, are rather to be considered 
as the remains of slaves and people of the lowest order, than as reliques of 
Christian martyrs, In this way do we frequently find persons of the most op- 
posite views concur in yielding to each other a mutual support, Wise and 
honest men, who take care always to temper their zeal in the cause of religion 


by a proper respect for truth, will readily allow that we have sufficient grounds 


to warrant us in making no very inconsiderable deduction from that immense 
host of Christians which many conceive to have existed in the second century ; 
but, on the other hand, they find themselves precluded by the most unex- 
ceptionable testimony of words as well as facts, (and this too deduced, not 
from the writings ef the Christians themselves, but of men who were hostile to 
the Christian name,) from joining in opinion with those who maintain that, in 
this age, the Christian churches were but few and inconsiderable throughout 
the Roman empire. To say nothing of the evidence of facts, there is the 
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notable testimony of an author of the greatest weight, namely, Piiny, the 
pro-pretor of Bithynia, who, in a report made by him to the emperor soon after 
the commencement of this century, states the province over which he presided 
to be so-filled with Christians, that the worship of the heathen deities had 
nearly fallen into disuse. pistol. lib. x. ep. xevii. p. 821, edit. Longol- 
Multi, says he, omnis etatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur in 
periculum et vocabuntur. In this passage I would particularly recommend the 
words, omnis ordinis, to the attention of those who would willingly have us 
believe that the primitive churches were made up of rude and illiterate persons, 
slaves, old women of the lowest order, in fact, of the very dregs of the people, 
and that amongst the Christian converts there were none to be found of any 
account or dignity. Either their position must be wrong, or Pliny must have 
here stated an absolute falsehood. Neque civitates tantum, he continues, sed 
vicos etiam alque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est. ‘The whole 
of the province, therefore, swarmed with Christians, not merely a particular part 
of it. Lastly, it is plainly to be perceived from his account, that the credit of 
the Heathen deities had at one time been in great jeopardy, and that the num- 
ber of their worshippers was exceeded by that of the Christians. This is mani- 
fest from what he states of the temples having been deserted, the sacred solem- 
nities for a time intermitted, and the sacrifices offered to the gods reduced to a 
mere nothing. Cerle satis constat, prope jam desolata templa cepisse celebrari, et 
[p. 219.] sacra solemnia diu intermissa repett, passimque venire victimas, quarum 
adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. We are reduced to the necessity then, of 
either believing that the report made by this cireumspect and prudent writer 
to his imperial master was founded in fiction, or else, admitting that in the 
Pontic province, even so early as his time, the Heathen worshippers were far 
outnumbered by the Christians; at least, that the greatest part of its inhabi- 
tants had manifested a disposition to abandon the religion of their ancestors, 
Those who conceive that the Roman empire contained within it but few Chris- 
tians at this period, think to do away the force of this testimony by saying, that 
in this letter to Trajan, Pliny assumes more the character of an advocate than 
that of an historian, and that therefore what he says is not to be understood 
altogether in a literal sense. Now, to this I will in eandour accede, so far as to 
admit that Pliny was desirous of inspiring the emperor with sentiments of lenity 
and pity towards a set of people whom he knew to be of an harmless eharac- 
ter, and under the influence of no evil principle, and that with this view he was 
led in some measure to amplify the number of the Christians; but hither surely 
can not be referred what he says of the temples having been before nearly de- 
serted, the sacred rites intermitted, and the sacrifices neglected. For Trajan 
could have drawn no other conclusion from this than that Christianity was on 
the decline. In every other respect too, we find the orator quite laid aside, and 
things represented in plain and simple terms, without the least artificial 
eolouring. The testimony of Pliny is confirmed by Lucian, to whom it is im- 
possible to impute anything like a similarity of design. Lucian, in an account 
which he has transmitted to posterity of the life and nefarious practices of Alex- 
ander, represents this infamous impostor as complaining: “ASeay tureraioSas 
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Bal YeIorizvGy Toy wévecy, of Weel duTod TiAudTI Ta KdeiorH Brzconues, plenam 
esse Pontum Atheis et Chrisiianis, qui audeant pessima de se maladicia spargere. 
In Pseudomant, } 25, p. 232, tom. ii. opp. edit. Gesneri. This Alexander ap- 
pears to have dreaded the perspicaci'y of the Christians, by whom he was sur. 
rounded, in no less a degree than that of the Epicureans, a set of men by no 
means of an insignificant or frivolous character, but on the contrary, intelligent 
and shrewd. By a particular injunction, therefore, he prohibited both the one 
and the other from being admitted to the secret mysterious rites which he in- 
stituted, “Et vis “AS2s5, fF Yeirrirves, f "Eriniuesios, dikes xxtdsxomres TAY ogyior, 
gevzeTw: |. c. § 38, p. 244. These words the illustrious translator of Lucian 
renders, si quis Alheus, aut Christianus, aut Epicureus venerit, orgiorum specu- 
lator, fugito. To me, however, it appears that we should better mect the sense 
of the original by rendering them, si quis Atheus, sive Christianus sit, sive 
Epicureus, venerit, fugito. The title of Atheists being, as it strikes me, here 
used by this impostor generically to denote those to whom he afterwards speci- 
fically takes exception under the two denominations of Christians and Epicu- 
reans. That the Christians as well as the Epicureans were termed Atheists 
by their adversaries is well known to every one. It redounds, however, not a 
little to the credit of the Christians of Pontus, that we find Alexander thus classing 
them with the Epicureans, a set of men on whom it was not easy to impose, either 
with respect to their eyes or their ears. In the present day we have many who 
would willingly persuade us that the primitive Christians were of such an in- 
significant, stupid character, as not to be capable of distinguishing miracles and 


prodigies from the tricks of impostors, or from some of the regular, [p. 220.] - 


though rare operations of nature. To this Alexander, however, this cunning 
deceiver, who had found means to impose upon so many who were deficient 
neither in perception nor understanding, they appeared to be persons of a very 
different cast; men, in fact, endowed with»a considerable share of caution and 
prudence, who were well capable of forming a proper estimaté of miracles and 
prodigies, and whom all the craft and cunning of those who made it their study 
by tricks and deception to impose on the vulgar, could not easily delude. The 
fear thus manifested by Alexander of the Christians, must certainly be allowed 
to possess considerable weight in proving how very numerous they were in 
the p'ovinces of the Roman empire ; ner is it open to the same exceptions that 
are taken to the testimony of Pliny. Alexander cannot be charged with in- 
dulging in declamation by way of moving the passions; his complaint is dic- 
.tated merely by a concern for himself and his eredit with the world. ° 


We Caases to which the rapid propagation of Christianity is to be 
attributed. The astonishing progress thus made by Christianity, 
and the uninterrupted series of victories which it obtained over 
the ancient superstitions, are attributed by the writers of those 
days, not so much to the zeal and diligence of those who, either 
in conformity to what they considered as a divine call, of their 
own accord assumed the office of teachers, or had else been regu- 
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larly appointed thereto by the bishops, as to the irresistible ope- 
ration of the Deity acting through them. For, according to these 
authors, so energetic and powerful was the operation of divine 
truth, that most frequently, upon its being simply propounded, 
without entering into either proofs or arguments, its effects on 
the hearers’ minds was such, that persons of every age, sex, and 
condition, became at once enamoured of its excellence, and 
eagerly rushed forward to embrace it. The astonishing fortitude 
and constancy likewise, they report, with which many of the 
Christians sustained themselves under torments of the most ex- 
cruciating nature, even to the very death, inspired great multi- 
tudes of those who were spectators of their sufferings with an 
invincible determination to enrol themselves under the banners 
of a religion capable of inspiring its followers with such magna- 
nimity of soul and such a, thorough contempt for every thing 
temporal, whether it were good or evil.(’) Finally, they repre- 
sent the Deity as having bestowed on not a few of his ministers 
and chosen servants, such a measure of his all-powerful Spirit, 
that they could expel demons from the bodies of those that were 
possessed, cure diseases with a word, recall the dead to life, and 
do a variety of other things far beyond the reach of human pow- 
er to accomplish.(*) Most certain it is that the generality of those 
who in this century devoted themselves to the propagation and 
defence of Christianity, were not possessed either of sufficient 
knowledge, éloquence, or authority, to be capable of effecting 
any thing great or remarkable without preternatural assistance, 
For although, as the age advanced, the study of philosophy and 
letters gained ground amongst the Christians in general, and 
[p. 221.] more particularly in Egypt, and the truths of the Gos- 
pel were embraced by some even of those who were distin- 
guished by the title of philosophers, yet there was every where 
a considerable scarcity of learned and eloquent men; and by far 
the greater part of the bishops and elders of the churches took 
to themselves credit rather than shame, for their utter ignorance 
of all human arts and discipline. 


(1) Tertullian, at nearly the end of his Apology, observes, with much ele 
» gance and ingenuity, Nec quicquam proficit exquisitior queque crudelitas vestra, 
ulecebra est magis secte. Plures efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis: Semen est 
sanquis Christianorum. It is remarked also by Justin Martyr (in Dialog. cum 
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Tryp aone, p. 322. edit. Jebbiane,) “Ooms ty roatra viva yévnrat, «eocure 
feGrrov dract wasicves wicrot xai OcoceBels did rou oydmaros abou "Inrod yoyvorrat. 
Quanto magis gusmodi quedam in nos expediuntur tormenta, tanto alii plures fide- 
des et vere religionis cullores per nomen Jesu fiunt. This he illustrates by a si- 
mile by no means inelegant: ‘Omctov, tav duwiacu vic txtiun Ta Raprepspicarta 
Péen, tis 70 dvaBrarcrie st erépcus xrddous xa} tudaasis xi xxpropopous dvadidwok coy 
durdy rporey niu eg” iedy piverss. Quemadmodum enim si quis vilis excidal fructifi- 
canles parles, ut palmiles quidem alios floridos et frugiferos proferat, facil: ita in 
nobis quoque accidit. Plantata namquea Deo et Chrisio Servatore vitis est ejus 
propulus. 

(2) That this was the ease, and that those gifts of the Holy Spirit which are 
cominenty termed miraculous, were liberally imparted by Heaven to numbers 
of the Christians, not only in this but likewise in the succeeding age, and more 
yee to those of them who devoted themselves to the propagation of the 

ospel amongst the Heathen, has, on the faith of the concurrent testimony of 
the ancient fathers, been hitherte universally credited throughout the Christian 
world. Nor does it appear to me that, in our belief as to this, we can with the 
least propriety be said to have embraced any thing contrary to sound reason. 
Only let it be considered that the writers on whose testimony we rely,-were all 
of them men of gravity and worth, who could feel no inclination to deceive, that 
they were in part philosophers, that in point of residence and country they were 
far separated from each other, that their report is not grounded upon mere hear- 
say, but upon what they state themselves to have witnessed with their own eyes, 
that they call upen God himself in the most solemn manner to attest its truth, 
(vid. Origen, contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 35. edit. Spenceri;) and lastly, that they 
do not pretend to have themselves pessessed the power of working miracles, but 
merely attribute it to others; and let me ask what reason ean there possibly be 
assigned, that should induce us to withhold from them our implicit confidence ? 
Some years since, however, the opposite side of the question was boldly taken 
up by an English author, who on other occasions had shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of an excellent genius and no ordinary degree of learning; I mean Dr, 
Conyers Middleton, who, in a volume of some size, which he sent out under the 
title of “ A free Inquiry into the miraculous Powers, &c.” London, 1749, 4to. has, 
without ceremony, upbraided the whole Christian world with suffering them- 
selves to be grossly imposed upon in this respect, and taken upon him to assert, 
that every thing which has been handed down to us by so many of the fathers, 
respecting the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit and the miracles of the first ages, 
is devoid of foundation, and utterly unworthy of credit. Those who may be de- 
sirous of learning the history of this celebrated book, and of the very acrimoni- 
ous controversy to which it gave rise in Great Britain, may consult the English, 
French, and German literary journals, as also the confutation of the work itself, 
which was lately published in Germany. In this place I shall attempt [p. 222.] 
nothing more than by a few observations to contribute somewhat towards the 
illustration of this matter, which has not yet ceased to agitate the learned world, 
and must certainly be considered, on many accounts, as of the very highest mo- 
ment. The state of the case appears to be this. The very learned author of 
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the Inquiry, most fully admits that the apostolic age abou ded in miracles and 
extraordinary gifts, but denies that anything of this nature was witnessed by 
the world subsequently to the decease of our Lord’s apostles, and hence infers, 
that the accounts which have reached us of the miracles ywrought in the second 
and third centuries, are to be regarded either as the inventions of knaves, or the 
dreams of fools, It appears to him, moreover, that an urgent necessity exists for 
our coming to this conclusion, inasmuch as the principles and arguments on 
which the miracles of the first ages rest for support, will serve equally well to 
uphold the eredit of the wonders pretended to have been wrought in more re- 
cent times by the saints of the Romish church: and it is consequently impossi- 
_ ble for us effectually to assail the latter, until we van so far break through our 

_prejudices as to give up our defence of a belief in the former. Now in all this 
there may perhaps be nothing to which exception can justly be taken, or that 
should seem to be unworthy of a man of sound sense and a Christian. For the 
divine origin of the Christian religion depends not at all for support on the mira- 
cles which are recorded to have been wrought in the second and third centu- 
ries. Only let it be granted that a power of altering the laws of nature was resi- 
dent in Christ and his apostles, and the point is placed beyond the reach,of ca- 
vil. But to any one who shall peruse Dr. Middleton’s book with attention, it 
cannot fail to be apparent that, although his attack is ostensibly directed solely 
against the miracles of more recent times, yet his object was collaterally to im- 
peach the credit of those wrought by our Lord and his apostles, and insidiously 
to undermine our belief of every thing to the accomplishment of which the or- 
dinary powers of nature could not have been equal. For the arguments and 
mode of reasoning which he opposes to the miracles of the second and third 
centuries, are of such a nature as to admit of their being most readily brought 
to bear with equal effect on those of the first. century, so that if the former fall 
before them, every hope must vanish of our being any longer able to support 
the latter. Upon perceiving, as they readily did, that such was the scheme of 
this ingenious but artful writer, it could not otherwise happen but that the very — 
learned and venerable body whose province it is to watch over the interests of 
religion in England, should at once take the alarm, and not only make use of 
every effort to render the plan abortive, but also without reserve accuse its au- 
thor of bad faith, and attribute to him the worst intentions. The certainty and 
truth of what I have here stated is sufficiently proved by the learned Doctor’s 
very mode of argumentation, which is of such a nature that if it were to prevail 
[it] would greatly endanger the authority of those miracles on which the truth 
of the Christian religion principally rests for support. The scheme which the 
Doctor labors by great length of argument and an abundant display of erudition 
to establish, is briefly this. All the Christian writers of the first three centuries 
whose works have come down to us, were men possessed of no judgment or dis- 
eretion, neither were they always sufficiently cautious and circumspect, but oc- 
easionally betrayed a very great proneness to superstition and credulity. What. 
ever therefore they may have transmitted to us respecting the miracles wrought 
in their days, including even those of which they state themselves to have been 
eye-witnesses, is to be considered in the light of mere nonsense and fable, As 
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if it were certain that none but men of nice discrimination were capable of dis- 
tinguishing between a true miracle and a pretended one, and that those must of 
necessity have always been imposed upon, who on some occasions appear to 
have yielded their credit on too easy terms. We could have endured it, had this 
eminent scholar contented himself with asserting that several of those things, 
which are reported to have happened in the first ages, contrary to the establish. 
ed order of nature, might very well be doubted of: but to attempt, by [p. 223.] 
a general argument like the above, open as it is to infinite exceptions, and to- 
tally destitute of any evident or necessary connection, to overthrow the united 
testimony of so many authors of unquestionable piety, and who, it is plain, were 
in many things sufficiently cautious and circumspect, indicates in my opinion, a 
mind replete with temerity, and disposed to strew the paths of religion with in- 
sidious difficulties and snares. Happily this illustrious writer himself appears 
some short time before his death, which happened in the year 1750, tu have been 
fully convinced by the arguments of his opponents, of the weakness of his opi- 
nion. For in his last reply, a posthumous work that came out in 1751, under 
the title of a “ Vindication of the free Inquiry into the miraculous Powers which 
are supposed to have subsisted in the Christian church,” &c. I say in this his 
last literary effort, although he expresses himself in language more contentious 
and virulent than the occasion could possibly demand, he yet plainly acknow- 
ledges himself to be vanquished, and yields up the palm to his adversaries. For 
he therein disclaims ever having meant to contend that no miracles whatever 
were wrought in the primitive Christian church subsequently to the death of the 
apostles, and professes himself ready to admit, that when occasion required, God 
was ever ready to support the Christian cause by marks of his omnipotent pow- 
er. All that he ever intended to maintain, he says, was this, that a constant and 
perpetual power of working miracles was never resident in the church posterior 
to the age of the apostles, and that therefore no credit could be due to those of 
the early defenders of Christianity who had arrogated to themselves such a per- 
petual power: in short, if I rightly comprehend the meaning of the learned au- 
thor, he wished to explain himself as having never intended to assert any thing 
more than that amongst the teachers of the second and third centuries, there were 
none that possessed the power of working miracles at pleasure. But this is 
altogether changing the state, as they term it, of the controversy. Had the learn. 
ed Doctor, when he entered on his undertaking, had nothing more in view than 
the establishment of this point, he might have spared himself all the pains that 
he took, in the first place, to write, and afterwards to defend his book. Forl 
do not know that it ever entered into the mind of any one professing Christia- 
nity, to assert, that in the second, third, or fourth centuries there were to be 
yound amongst the Christians, men to whom the Almighty had conceded the 
power of working miracles at all times and in all places, and of such a nature 
and as often as they might think proper. Bella geri placuit nullos habitura tri. + 
umphos. 


VI. Human causes which contributed to forward the propagation 
of Christianity. But we should do wrong to understand what is 
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thus recorded respecting the wonderful means by which the 
Deity himself contributed towards the propagation of the,Gos- 
pel, in such a way as to conceive that the cause of Christianity 
was not at all indebted for its success to human counsels, labour 
or studies. For without doubt the progress of divine truth was, 
in no little degree, forwarded by the very wise and laudable ex- 
ertions of the bishops and other pious characters in getting the 
writings of the apostles, which had been collected into one vo- 
lume, tianslated into the most popular languages, and distributed 
amongst the multitude: indeed, the bare reading of these works 
[p. 224.] is stated to have so affected many, as to cause them 
instantly to embrace the Christian faith.(‘). The cause of Chris- 
tianity derived also no inconsiderable benefit from the different 
Apologies, in Greek as well as Latin, by which those learned 
and eloquent writers, Justin Martyr, “A then dorreal Quadratus, Aris- 
tides, Miltiades, Tertullian, Tatian, and others, throughout the whole 
of this century, repelled the slanders and reproaches of its fro- 
ward and impetuous adversaries, and demonstrated the extreme 
turpitude and folly of the*popular superstitions.(*) It would be 
an act of injustice moreover, were we to omit mentioning, with 
due praise, the exertions of certain philosophers and men of eru- 
dition, who had embraced Christianity in various provinces of 
the Roman empire, and who, from their great authority with the 
people, and the facility of intercourse which they enjoyed with 
the more cunning and wily enemies of religion, became highly 
instrumental in causing many to turn from the paths of error 
into the way of truth, 

(1) Whether any one or more of the ancient translations of the sacred 
volume that have reached our days, can justly be ranked amongst the literary 
productions of this early period, admits of considerable doubt. It appears, 
however, from very respectable authorities, that in the second century for cer- 
tain, if not in the first, the books of the New Testament had been translated 
into different popular languages. See Basnage Histoire de ? Eglise, liv. ix. cap. 
i. p. 450. tom. i. How = anxiously desirous, moreover, the Christians of this 
age were to inform the minds of the multitude, and to lead them to Christ, by 
furnishing them with translations of those writings in which the scheme of 
salvation through Him is laid open, and with whos industry this object was 
pursued by men of every description, cannot be better understood than from 
the great number of Latin translators of the sacred volume, which, according 
to Augustine, stepped forward even in the very infancy as it were of Christianity. 
For as the Latin language had been rendered familiar to a great part of the 
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s 
world, and was not entirely unknown even to what were termed the barbarous 
nations, the Christians conceived that by their translating the books vf the New 
Testament into this tongue, the way of truth would at once be laid open to an 
innumerable portion of mankind. Eager therefore to accomplish so desirable 
an end, they were in some instances led to form too favorable an estimate ot 
their powers, and the task was occasionally undertaken by those who were by 
no means competent to its execution.—Qui scripluras ex Hebrea lingua in 
Grecam verterunt, says Augustine (de Doctrin. Christian, lib. ii, cap, xi. p. 19 
tom. iii.) numerari possunt, Latini autem interpretes nullo modo. . Ut enim'cuique 

" primis fidei temporibus in manus venit codex Graecus et aliquantulum facullatis 
sibi ulriusque lingue habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari. In this passage it 
is manifest, although there are some who either cannot or will not perceive it. 
that by Codex Grecus is not meant any kind of book written in the Greek 
language, but the Codex Bibliorum, or those writings which the Christians held 
sacred. For Augustine is not speaking of translations from the Greek [p. 225.] 
in general, but of versions of the Holy Scriptures. Without doubt the account 
he here gives is to be considered as somewhat hyperbolical: for who can bring 
himself readily to believe that in the infancy of Christianity the multitude of 
Latin translators of the sacred volume was so great as not to admit of being 
numbered? I conceive him therefore to have meant merely, that a considerable 
number of the early Christians had taken upon them the office of translating 
the Holy Scriptures into the Latin tongue, which was at that time one of the 
most popular languages. A sufficient testimony surely even this of their piety 
and holy zeal—Of these various Latin translations, Augustine pronounces a 
decided preference to be due to one which he names the Ilalic. In ipsis autem 
interprelationibus, Ilala ceteris preferalur: nam est verborum tenacior, cum per- 
spicuitale sententia. |. c. cap. xv. p. 21. Certainly it is no small credit toa 
translator to confine himself closely to the words, and yet at the same time to 
convey with perspicuity the sense of his original. But respecting this version 
which Augustine names the Malic, a good deal of discussion has taken place 
amongst the learned conversant in biblical literature, and particularly in the 
Romish church. For they entertain no doubt, but that the version to which 
Augustine alludes, was the same with that which was universally received by 
the Latin chureh, prior to its adoption of the more recent translation from the 
Hebrew by Jerome. Wherefore they suppose it to have been made in the 
time of the apostles, indeed possibly by one even of the apostles themselves, 
and having been approved of by Christ’s vicar and the successor of St. Peter, 
they deem it to be, in point of dignity and credit, if not superior, at least on 
an equal footing with the Greck text that we have of the two Testaments. To 
this-persuasion is to be attributed the very great and very learned industry 
which some of the first scholars both in France and Italy have before now dis- 
played, ard still continue to display,in endeavours to bring to light and restore 
the reliques of this venerable version ; and indeed, if by any possibility it could 
be done, to recover the whole of it. For could this treasure be come at, they 
expect that many corruptions and other blemishes with which they will have it 
that the Greek and Hebrew copies of the Scripttres are at present netomat, 
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would be happily detected and removed, and the true reading of a variety of 
controverted passages be established beyond dispute. The very learned Bene- 
dictine brethren of the convent of St. Maure, whose erudition reflects so much 
honour on France, have long been distinguished for their exertions in this way. 
One of them, John Martianay, who had before acquired no small reputation by 
an ediiion of Jerome’s works and other literary undertakings, sent out at Paris 
in 1695, in octavo, what he considered as the genuine old Italic version of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Episile of St. James. A very laborious work 
in three large volumes folio was next published by Pet. Sabatier at Rheims, in 
1743, under the title of Bibliorwm sacrorum Laline versiones antique, seu vetus 
Mtalica et celere, quotquol in codicibus MSS. et antiquorum libris reperira 
potuerunt, que cum vulgata Latina el cumtextu Greco comparentur—The most 
recent of those who have labored in this field is Jos. Blanchini, presbyter of 
the Oratorian Convent of St. Philip, whose Evangeliarium quadruplex Lating 
[p. 226.} versionis antique, seu veleris Italice, ex codicibus manuscriptis aureis, 
argenteis, purpureis, aliisque plusquam millenarie antiquitatis, came out in the 
year 1749, at Rome, in four splendid folio volumes of the largest size. It 
cannot be necessary that I should direct the reader’s attention to any minor, or 
less distinguished writers, who may have either treated expressly of this sub- 
ject, or casually touched on any particular point of it. Great, however, as have 
been the pains and erudition bestowed on this matter, they must, unless I am 
altogether deceived, be considered as having proved entirely fruitless and una 
vailing as to the objeet to which they were particularly directed; although, in 
a general point of view, the labour that has been used in investigating the 
Latin copies of the Scriptures may not have been entirely unproductive of ad- 
vantage.—*In the first place it is assumed as a fact, by those illustrious scholars 
who are at present engaged in endeavours to recover the ancient Italic version, 
that before the time of Jerome, the whole of the church, to which the Latin 
language was common, made use of one and the same translation of the serip- 
tures; which having been adopted first at Rome, and been approved of by the 
bishop of that city, had been communicated from thence to all the Latin 
churches, and under the sanction of the bishop of Rome been universally ins 
troduced into the public worship. [say this is assumed by these eminent 
writers, but I have not yet observed that any thing like a proof of it has ever 
been adduced by any one. On the contrary, I conceive it ean be shown by the 
most irrefragable arguments, deduced not only from the writings that are ex. 
tant of the ancient Fathers of the Latin church, not only from Jerome, who in 
the preface to his Latin version of the Four Evangelists says expressly, that 
the Latin translations of the sacred volume differed wonderfully from each 
other, and that there were tot fere exemplaria quot codices, not only from the 
most unexceptionable testimony, that the church of Milan and other churches 
within the confines of Italy itself made use of versions of their own which 
were different from the rest, but also from those very learned writers them- 
selves, who have devoled so much time and attention to the recovery of the 
ancient Italic version, that thesLatin churehes did not all of them, either before 
the time of Jerome or after, e use of one and the same translation of the 
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Scriptures, but that the versions in uge amongst them were various and dissi- 
milar. For not to enter into an examination of any others, the versions pub- 
lished by Blanchini differ so very widely from each other in a great’ many 
places, that it would be. an utter violation of every sort of probability what- 
ever, to consider them as the work of one and the same translator. In 
vain does Blanchini contend that this want of harmony in his copiesis to be 
attributed to the carelessness of transcribers; for the points in which they differ 
are, for the most part, of that nature and importance, that no want of care on 
the part of the transcribers will account for their disagreement, but it must be 
attributed to a diversity in the originals from whence they copied. In the next, 
place, these same learned characters assume, that this Italie version, which they 
consider as having been common to all the Latin churches, was a work of the 
first century, and that it was undertaken and perfected either by one of the apos- 
tles themselves, or at least by some companion and disciple of the apostles. But 
it is to be observed in the first place, that this is a perfectly gratuitous assump- 
tion; for what evidence have they to adduce that will give any thing even like a 
colour to it? And secondly, what appears entirely to have escaped their recol- 
lection, it was not until after the close of the first century that the books of the 
New Testament were collected into one volume; and consequently it [p. 227.] 
is impossible that any translation of these at least could*have been previously 
undertaken. But what nearly surpasses all belief, and most clearly evinces on 
what a slippery and weak foundation the opinions of some of the most learned 
men are not unfrequently built, even when they may seem to be placed beyond 
the reach of controversy; I say, what is so astonishing as to be almost incredi- 
ple is, that these illustrious scholars should with the utmost confidence main- 
tain, that that particular translation which Augustine terms the Italic, and to 
which he assigns the preference over every other Latin one, was that very iden- 
tical version of the sacred code whith they pretend to have been composed in 
the first century, during the life-time of the apostles, and to have been received 
and made use of by all the Latin churches ather the example of that of Rome. 
From whence,.J pray, do these learned characters derive their information as to 
this? Do they rely entirely on that passage of Augustine, which we have cited 
above? For most certainly neither in Augustine, nor in any other ancient 
writer, is there to be found any passage besides this, in which mention is made 
of the Italic version, But surely in these words of Augustine there is nothing 
which can afford, even to the most penetrating and sagacious mind, grounds for 
any thing like a conclusion of this sort, From whence, therefore, have they their 
information as to this? From what prime source has all that intelligence been 
drawn respecting the antiquity, the excellence, the dignity, the authority of a 
certain I know-not-what Italic translation, which such a number of learned men, 
not only of the Romish communion, but also of other denominations of Chris- 
tians, are so ready at communicating to us? From the words of Augustine, try 
what we may, it is impossible to collect any thing more than this: (1.) That the 
people of Africa, amongst whom he resided when he wrote, in addition to other 
Latin translations of the sacred volume, were possessed of one, which by way of 
distinguishing it from the rest, they termed the Italic. From whence, however, 
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it acquired this appellation, is not to be ascertained, either from Augustine or 
elsewhere. Possibly it might have been thus named from its having been brought 
from Italy into Africa; possibly from its having been the one made use of in cer- 
tain of the Italian churches; with equal probability may we conjecture that it 
took this denomination from the country of the person by whom it was made, 
or from the structure, perhaps, and polish of its style. Every supposition that we 
may make as to this, must of necessity be obscure and uncertain. There can be 
no doubt, however, but that those who imagine that it was termed the Italic from 
the circumstance of its having been in common use throughout all the churches 


. of Italy, conjecture ill; for itis known for certain, that the churches of Raven- 


na and Milan, and others of the more celebrated churches of Italy had, each of 
them, a peculiar and proper version of its own. (II.) From Augustine’s manner 
of expressing himself, it is to be inferred that the translation which he terms the 
Italic was, in all probability, a different one from that which was used by the 
Roman church in the public service. For as the Roman was the principal church 
of the West, had this been the translation that was publicly made use of in it, 
Augustine would, without doubt, from motives of respect, have termed it (Ro- 
mana) the Roman one. Augustine always entertained the greatest reverence 
for the Roman church, in which he considered Apostolice Cathedre princitpatum 
viguisse, epist. xcili. tom. ii. opp. p. 69. (IIL) It appears from the passage under 
consideration, that what is there termed by way of distinction the Italic version, 
was not the one made use of publicly in the African churches; for Augustine 
passes an encomium on it, and wishes that a preference should be given to it 
over every otherversion. A sort of recommendation for which there could cer- 
tainly have been no room, had this version been already adopted in the public 
[p. 228.] worship. Indeed the very epithet Italic, which he applies to it, is an 
argument that it had not been so adopted: for had this translation been the 
one commonly used in the African churches, instead of giving it the title of 
Tiala, propriety would have requiged him rather to term it either nostra, or vul- 
garis, or publica. Tialic applied anything out of Italy, necessarily implies 
it to be foreign. (IV.) It is clearthat in the opinion of Augustine, which 
might be either right or wrong, (for he was certainly not possessed of sufficient 
skill in the learned languages to determine on the merits of a translation of the 
Scriptures,) this same version, whatever it may have been, was preferable to 
every other translation. Now, in all this, there is certainly nothing which 


‘affords the least support to what we have been so much accustomed to have 


told us respecting an ancient version, termed the Italic, which was common to 
all the Latin churches: on the contrary, it is easy to perceive therein certain 
things which altogether set aside and confute what we find contended for in 
so many books on the subject. Since then not a single passage, except this 
solitary one of Augustine, is to be met with in any ancient author from whence 
the least information can be gained on the subject, it appears to me that the 
labour of those who so zealously devote themselves to the recovery of this 
ancient Italic version, must ever of necessity prove fruitless, and that the under- 
taking in which they thus engage bears a very near resemblance to that of the 
man who endeavoured to make a collection of the verses that had been sung 
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bv the Muses upon Helicon. What we have above remarked, was in part 
notived by that ingenious and penetrating scholar, Richard Bentley, who hath 
borne away the palm of criticism from all his contemporaries in Great Britain * 
and he was, in consequence, led to suspect that the passage in Augustine, on 
which alone the existence of the ancient Italic version depends for support, had 
been corrupted. The way in which he proposed to correct it was, by substi. 
tuting the word illa for Hala, and the pronoun que, in place of the particle 
nam. ‘T’o the propriety of this emendation, David Casley, to whom it had been 
communicated by Bentley, expresses his unqualified approbation in his Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts in the King’s library, London, 1734, fol. except that 
after the word illa, he would add, Latina. _ The Italic version, he, like Bentley, 
consigns to its proper place amongst the dreams of the learned. According to 
these then the passage in question ought to run thus : in ipsis interprelationibus 
illa (or illa Latina) preferatur que est verborum tenacior. But I must own 
that this alteration appears to me to have something too arbitrary and violent 
in it, unsupported, as it is, by the reading of any known copy of Augustine in 
existence, Besides it is not called for by any necessity. For even granting 
that the passage, as it stands in our copies, is correct, which I have no doubt 
it is, and granting also that in the time of Augustine the Christians of Africa, 
in addition to other Latin translations of the holy Sériptures, were possessed 
of one which they distinguished by the title of the Italian, or Italie version, 
every thing that is commonly contended for respecting this translation will 
still remain destitute of all support, and the labour that is consumed .in 
endeavours to recover it may consequently be considered as entirely thrown 
away. 

(2) It is by no means uncommon to hear the different writers of the ancient 
Apologies for the Christians charged uniformly with this fault, that they have 
exposed indeed in an admirable manner the folly of the various religions at 
that time prevalent in the world, and rendered strikingly manifest the falsity of 
those calumnies with which the Christians were oppressed, but have bestowed 
little or no pains in demonstrating the truth and divinity of the Christian 
religion. To the generality of people it appears that more attention [p. 229.] 
should have been paid to the latter object than to the former, inasmuch as it 
required merely a demonstration of the divine origin of Christianity to over- 
whelm all other religions, and sink them into contempt. But it would not be 
very difficult to adduce many things in reply to the accusation. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with observing, that the authors of the 
early Apologies for Christianity, did not assume to themselves the office of 
teachers or masters, but came forward merely in the character of defenders, 
Now all that can be required of a defender to the full discharge of his duty is, 
to repel the calumnies wherewith the person accused is charged, and to show 
that he had just cause for acting in the way he did. From the nature of their 
undertaking, therefore, it could only be expected of the early apologists for 
Christianity, that they should exonerate those who had embraced it from the 
reproaches cast upon them by their adversaries, and by pointing out the absur- 
dity of the religions publicly countenanced, make it appear that there was the 
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greatest cause for their deserting them. The business of demonstrating the 
truth of that new religion, which they had adopted upon their repudiation of 
Paganism, was, without impropriety, left by them to its masters and teachers. 


VII. Disingenuous artifices occasionally resorted to in the propas- 
gation of Christianity. With the greatest grief, however, we find 
ourselves compelled to acknowledge, that the upright and laud- 
able exertions thus made by the wise and pious part of the Chris- 
tian community, were not the only human means, which in this 
century were employed in promoting the propagation of the 
Christian faith. For by some of the weaker brethren, in their 
anxiety to assist God with all their might, such dishonest artifices 
were occasionally resorted to, as could not, under any circum- 
stances, admit of excuse, and were utterly unworthy of that sacred 
cause which they were unquestionably intended to support. Per- 
ceiving, for instance, in what vast repute the poetical effusions of 
those ancient prophetesses, termed Sybils, were held by the 
Greeks and Romans, some Christian, or rather, perhaps, an asso- 
ciation of Christians, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, composed 
eight books of Sybilline Verses, made up of prophecies respecting 
Christ and his kingdom, with a view to persuade the ignorant 
and unsuspecting, that even so far back as the time of Noah, a 
Sybil had foretold the coming of Christ, and the rise and pro- 
gress of his church.(’) This artifice succeeded with not a few, 
nay some even of the principal Christian teachers themselves 
were imposed upon by it; but it eventually brought great scan- 
dal on the Christian cause, since the fraud was too palpable to 
escape the searching penetration of those who gloried in display- 
ing their hostility to the Christian name.(*) By others, who were 
aware that nothing could be held more sacred than the name 
and authority of Hermes Trismegistus were by the Egyptians, a 
work bearing the title of Poemander, and other books, replete 
with Christian principles and maxims, were sent forth into the 
world, with the name of this most ancient and highly venerated 
philosopher prefixed to them, so that deceit might, if possible, 
effect the conversion of those whom reason had failed to con- 
vince.(*) Many other deceptions of this sort, to which custom 
has very improperly given the denomination of Pious frauds, 
are known to have been practised in this and the succeeding 
century. The authors of them were, in all probability, actuated 
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by no ill intention, but this is all that can be said in their [p.280.] 
favour, for their conduct in this respect was certainly most ill ad- 
vised and unwarrantable. Although the greater part of those who 
were concerned in these forgeries on the public, undoubtedly be- 
longed to some heretical sect or other, and particularly to that 
class which arrogated to itself the pompous denomination of 
Gnostics,(*) I yet cannot take upon me to acquit even the most 
strictly orthodox from all participation in this species of crimi- 
nality: for it appears from evidence superior to all exception, 
that a pernicious maxim, which was current in the schools not 
only of the Egyptians, the Platonists, and the Pythagoreans, but 
also of the Jews, was very early recognized by the Christians, 
and soon found amongst them numerous patrons, namely, that 
those who made it their business to deceive with a view of pro- 
moting the cause of truth, were deserving rather of commenda- 
tion than censure.(*) 


(1) The Sybilline verses are treated of very much at large by Jo. Albert. 
Fabricius, in the first vol. of his Bibliotheca Greca, where the reader will also 
find a particular account given of those writings, which were sent out into the 
world under the forged name of Hermes Trismegistus. The last editor of the 
Sybilline Oracles, was Servatius Galleus, under whose superintendence and 
eare they were reprinted at Amsterdam, 1689, in 4to. corrected from ancient 
* manuscripts, and illustrated with the comments of various authors. ‘To this 
edition the reader will find added the Magian oracles, attributed to Zoroaster 
and others, collected together by Jo. Opsopeus, amongst which are not a few 
things of like Christian origin. That the Sybilline verses were forged by 
some Christian, with a view of prevailing the more easily on the heathen wor- 
shippers to believe the truth of the ‘Christian religion, has been proved to de- 
monstration, by (amongst others) David Blondell, in a French work, published 
at Charenton, 1649, in 4to. under the following title Des Sybilles celebrés tant 
par [Antiquité payenne, que par les saincts Peres. Indeed we may venture to 
say, that with the exception of a few who are blinded by a love of antiquity, 
or whose mental faculties are debilitated by superstition, there is not a single 
man of erudition, in the present day, who entertains a different opinion. It 
may be observed, by the way, that Blondell’s book was, after two years, re- 
published, under a different title, namely, Traité dela Creance des Peres touchant 
[Etat des Ames apres cette vie, et de ? Origine de la Priere pour les Morts, et du 
Purgatoire, a 1 Occasion de I Ecrit attribué aux Sybilles. Charenton, 1651, 4to. 
The fact, no doubt was, that finding purchasers were not to be attracted by the 
former title, the hookseller deemed it expedient to have recourse to another. 

(2) From what is said by Origen, contra Celsum, lib. v. Pp. 272. edit. Spencer, 
as well as by Lactantius, Institut. Divinar. lib. iv. cap. xv. and by Constantine the 
Great, in c. 19. of his Oratio ad Sanctos, which is annexed to Eusebius, it ap- 
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pears that the enemies of the Christians were accustomed indignantly to up~ 
braid them with this fraud. 

(3) That the writings at present extant under the name of Hermes, must 
have been the work of some Christian author, was first pointed out by Isaac Ca- 
saubon in his Ezerc. I. in Baronium, § xviii. p. 54. This has since been confirmed 
py various writers, Vid. Herm. Conringius, de Hermetica Aigyptiorum Medicina, 
[p. 231.] cap. iv. p. 46. Beausobre, Histoire de Manicheé, tom. ii. p. 201. Cud- 
worth, Intellect. System, tom. i. p. 373, 374. edit. Mosheim. Warburton, Divine 
Legation of Moses, vol. i. p. 442. It may be observed, however, that certain of 
the learned dissent, in some degree, from this opinion, conceiving that the writ- 
ings of Hermes originated with the Platonists: they suspect them, however, to 
have been interpolated and corrupted by the Christians. 

- (4) Blondel} in lib. it. de Sybillis, cap. vii. p. 161. from the praises that are 
continually lavished in the Sybilline verses on the country of Phrygia, is led to 
conelude that the author of them was by birth a Phrygian; and since Monta- 
nus, a Christian heretic of the second century, is known to have been a native 
of that region, suspects that the composition of them might be a work of his. 
The Abbé de Longerue expresses his approbation of this conjecture in his Dis- 
sertation de Tempore quo nata est Heresis Montani, which is to be found in 
Winckter’s Sylloge Anecdotorum, p. 255. et. seq. That the writings of Hermes 
and a great part of the forged Gospels, together with various works of a simi- 
lar nature, the disgraceful productions of this century, are to be attributed to 
the perfidious machinations of the Gnostics, is clear beyond a question. 

(5) See what I have collected in regard to this, in my Dissertation de tur- 
bata per recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, } 41, et. sea. 


VIII. State of the Christians under the reign of Trajan. But 
whilst the circumstances above enumerated conspired most 
happily to forward the cause of Christianity, the priests and 
preefects of the different religions that were publicly tolerated in 
the Roman empire, most strenuously exerted themselves to ar- 
rest its progress, not only by means of the foulest accusations, 
ealumnies, and lies, but by frequently exciting the superstitious 
multitude to acts of wanton and outrageous violence.(’) These 
efforts of the heathen priesthood the emperors zealously second- 
ed by various proscriptive edicts and laws, the magistrates and 
presidents of provinces by subjecting the faithful followers of 
Christ to punishments and tortures of the most excruciating 
kind, and finally several philosophers and orators by declama- 
tion and cavil; in short, throughout the whole of this century 
the Christians had to contend with an almost infimite series of 
injuries and evils, and even under the very best and most mild 
of the emperors that Rome ever knew, were in various districts 
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and provinces exposed to calamities of the most afflictive and 
grievous nature. At the time of Trajan’s accession to the go- 
vernment of the empire there were néfther laws nor edicts of any 
kind in existence against the Christians. That this was the case 
is clear beyond a doubt, as well from other things that might be 
mentioned, as from the well known epistle of Pliny to Trajan, in 
which he signifies to the emperor that he was altogether at a logs 
how to proceed with people of this description. Had any laws 
against the Christians been at that time in force, a man so well 
versed in the customs and jurisprudence of the Romans as Pliny 
was, must undoubtedly have been acquainted with them. The 
fact unquestionably was, that the laws of Nero had been re- 
pealed by the senate, and those of Domitian by his successor 
Nerya. So difficult, however, is i#to abrogate what has [p. 282.] 
once acquired the force of custom, that the Christians, as-often as 
either the priests or the populace, stirred up by superstition and 
priestcraft, thought proper to institute a persecution of them, con- 
tinued still to be consigned over to punishment. It was this which 
gave occasion to Eusebius to state that under the reign of Tra- 
jan, per singulas urbes populari motu passim persequutio in Chris- 
tianos excitabatur.(*) Such a persecution took place not long after 
the commencement of this century in Bithynia, at the time when 
Pliny the Younger was president of that province, at the instiga- 
tion, no doubt, of the priests.(’) 


(1) Arnobius adv. Genies, lib. i. p. 16. edit. Herald. Aruspices has fabulas, 
(the calumnies against the Christians) conjectores, arioli, vates, et nunquam non 
vani concinnavere fanatici; qui, ne sue artes intereant, ac ne stipes exiguas consul- 
toribus excutiant jam raris, si quando.vos velle rem venire in invidiam compererunt, 
negliguntur dii clamitant, atque in templis jam raritas summa est. In regard to 
this passage the reader may consult what is said by Heraldus. 

(2) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 32. p. 103. : 

(3) We allude to the persecution treated of by Pliny in that very celebrated 
epistle of his to the emperor, the xevii" of the 10th book. From this epistle it 
is manifest that Pliny himself had no wish to interfere with the Christians, but 
was reluctantly compelled by spies and informers to call them before him and 
punish them. Interim, says he, in tis, qui ad me tanquam Christiani deferebantur 
hunc sum sequutus modum. 'That these informers against the Christians were 
the heathen priests, is I think, clearly to be inferred from the following words: 
Cerle satis constat prope jam desolata templa cepisse celebrari, et sacra solemnia 
diu intermissa repeti, passimque venire victimas quarum adhuc rarissimus emptor 
inveniebatur. In this passage the proconsul most plainly intimates the cause of 
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this persecution to have been, that the temples in Bithynia were nearly abandon- 
ed, the sacred solemnities intermitted, and scarcely any victims ever presented for 
sacrifice. But all these things could affect none but the priests and those who 
had the superintendence of the sacred rites ; for to these alone could it be of any 
material moment that the temples should be frequented and victims be brought 
to the altars. There can be no doubt then, but that these men had represented 
to Pliny, into what great jeopardy the rites of heathenism were brought, and it 
it is not at all unlikely that by way of giving additional force to their represen- 
tations, they had stirred up the populace to clamor for the punishment of the 
Christians. In compliance with these applications, Pliny commanded those 
persons who, as he says, had been pointed out to him by’an informer, to be ap- 
prehended, and found amongst them two Christian deaconesses; the presbyters, 
together with the bishop, having most probably either taken to flight on the 
breaking out of the persecution, or otherwise found means to shelter them- 
selves from its effects. When I, moreover, compare the words of Pliny with the 
" passage cited above from Arnobius, ngt a doubt remains with me but that he is 
to be considered as delivering, not so much his own sentiments, as those which 
he had collected from the mouths of the priests. 


[p. 233.] IX. wrajan’s law respecting the Christians. The attack, 
however, thus made on the Christians in Bithynia, eventually 
occasioned a restraint to be put.on that immoderate fury with 
which it had become customary to persecute them. For it hav- 
ing been most clearly ascertained by Pliny, that with the excep- 
tion of their dissent from the public religion, there was nothing 
in the principles or conduct of the followers of Christ deserving 
of animadversion, and it being at the same time perceived by 
him that their enemies in their proceedings against them had no 
regard whatever either to equity or clemency, he requested of 
the emperor Trajan, that the mode of coercing the Christians 
might be regulated by some certain law, intimating his own opi- 
nion to be, that on account of their great number and evident 
: innocence, they should be treated rather with moderation than 
severity. In answer to this it was ordered by the emperor, that 
the Christians for the future should not be officiously sought af- 
ter, but that if any of them should be brought before the Roman 
tribunals in a regular way and convicted, they should, unless 
they would renounce Christianity, and again embrace the public 
religion, be consigned over to punishment. From the first part 
of this regulation we may naturally infer, that the emperor did 
not regard the Christians with an unfavourable eye. whilst, from 
the latter part, it is as obviously to be collected that he was fear- 
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ful of discovering too much lenity towards them, lest he should 
thereby exasperate the priesthood and the populace.(’) 


(1) It was generally believed for many centuries, that the emperor Trajan 
was the author of the third persecution of the Christians, and we find this very 
disturbance which they experienced in Bithynia under the government of Pliny, 
particularly adverted to in an infinite number of books, as the commencement 
of such persecution, But it is scarcely possible for any thing to be farther re- 
moved from the trath than these two notions are. Trajan, so far from having 
given orders to persecute the Christians, exerted his authority to restrain the 
persecution of them, which broke out under his reign in Bithynia and other 
places. Without doubt he was considerably in the wrong in giving directions 
that persons convieted of having embraced Christianity, and refusing to return 
to the religion of their ancestors, should be consigned over to capital punish, 
ment; a thing for which he is sharply and eloquently rebuked by Tertullian 
(in Apologet. cap. ii.) ; but most unquestionably it was of the highest advantage 
to the Christians that he forbad any search or inquiry to be made after them. 
For under this arrangement the Christians might hold their secret assemblies 
in security, and by merely observing the dictates of common prudence, might 
effectually defeat all the malice of their enemies. Nor could the priests any 
longer take occasion, from the emptiness of the temples, and the rarity of vice 
tims, to compel the magistrates to call in question the Christians. It also sup- 
plied the magistrates with the power of silencing and putting down any popular 
clamour or seditions. But this illustrious act of beneficence, for which the 
Christians were indebted to Trajan, lost not a little of its effect, as I have be- 
fore observed, by the mandate which was annexed to it for punishing such as 
might be convicted of being Christians, and refuse to recant; in which, as has, 
after Tertullian, been observed by several, the emperor disagrees with himself. 
For whilst, by forbidding them to be searched for or enquired after, he avows to 
the world that there was nothing in them pregnant with danger to the state, 
or in anywise deserving of punishment, he, in the next breath, by [p. 234.] 
ordering the execution of such as, when convicted of having embraced Christiani- 
ty, might persist in professing it, pronounces them to be guilty of a crime that 
eould searcely be punished with too great severity. This inconsistency of 
Trajan with himself, may be best accounted for by supposing him to have been 
fearful that he might irritate the priests and the multitude, and perhaps excite 
popular commotions, if he should grant an absolute impunity to men labouring 
under so great ill will; his conduct in this respect was certainly not influenced 
by superstition, for had he been actuated by this principle, he would not have 
forbidden, but on the contrary have commanded the Christians to be sought af- 
ter, with a view to avenge the insult offered by them to the gods. With regard, 
however, to the punishment ordered to be inflicted on obstinate Christians, 
another reason may be assigned. Pliny had written to him that the obstinacy 
of the Christians was, in his judgment, of itself, a crime deserving of death, 
although there appeared to be nothing improper in the religion which they re- 
fused to renounce: neque enim dubitabam,*qualecumque esset quod faterentur, 
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pervicaciam cerle et inflecibilem obstinationem debere puniri. The opinion thus 
expressed by Pliny, although unjust, and obviously unworthy of a man of his 
intelligence, the emperor thought proper to adopt, and the Christians were in 
consequence consigned over to punishment, not as men who had insulted the 
gods, and were inimical to the public religion, but as citizens who refused to 
pay obedience to the mandates of their sovereign. Whether the former or the 
latter of these reasons may be preferred, certain it is, that neither in Pliny’s 
epistle nor in the decree of the emperor is there any enmity manifested towards 
the Christian religion, or any traces of superstition to be discovered. Those who 
consider the disturbance thus experienced by the Christiams on the borders of 
the Euxine as the commencement of a general persecution of them under Tra- 
jan, seem not to be aware that from this very epistle of Pliny, as well as from 

- other arguments, it can be made appear that the Christians had in the time of 
Trajan been put to trouble in various places before éver Pliny had been ap- 
pointed to the government of Bithynia. 

X. Effects produced by this law of Trajan. This decree of Tra- 
jan being registered amongst the public ordinances of the Roman 
empire, was the cause of many Christians’ being thenceforward 
put to death, even under the most mild and equitable emperors. 
For as often as any one was to be found who would run the 
risk of becoming an accuser, and the person accused did not 
deny the crime imputed to him; nothing further was left to the 
magistrate than to endeavour, by threats and torture, to subdue 
the constancy of the person thus convicted; which if he failed to 
effect, the pertinacious and obstinate delinquent was, according 
to this law of Trajan, to be delivered over to the executioner. 
Under this regulation Simeon, the son of Cleopss and bishop of 
Jerusalem, an old man of one hundred and twenty years of age, 
being about the year cxvi, accused by the Jews before the prx- 
fect of Syria, and persisting for several days, although put to the 
torture, in an absolute refusal to repudiate Christianity, was, con- 
trary to the inclination of his judge, condemned to suffer death 
[p. 235.] upon the cross.(*) In conformity to this same law like- 
wise, /gnatius, the renowned bishop of Antioch, who had been 
accused by the priests, and was not to be moved by the threats 
of even the emperor himself, was in the course of the same year 
brought to Rome by an imperial order, and delivered over as a 
prey to, wild beasts.?°) But what will no doubt appear to the 
reader particularly astonishing is, that this sufficiently harsh and 
inhuinan law éxcited the discontent of such of the Christians as 
glowed with a more fervid zeal, on account of its lenity, inas- 
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mauch as for want of inquiry being made by the magistrate, or 
of some one being found to step forward as an accuser, they 
were often times precluded from finishing their earthly course by 
a glorious and triumphant sacrifice of their lives in the cause of 
Christ. Hence it became by no means unusual for numbers of 
them voluntarily to hand over their names as Christians to the 
Judges.(*) This unseasonable eagerness to obtain the honours of 
martyrdom, however, having in the course of time become perni-, 
ciously prevalent, it was at length deemed expedient to repress 
it by a law. 


(1) Vid. Eusebius Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap, xxxii. p. 103, et seq. 

(2) The Acts of the Martyrdom of Ignatius have been frequently published, 
and are to be found amongst the Patres Apostolici. Of the antiquity of the 
work there can be no doubt; it should seem, however, to have been corrupted 
in several places. From these Acts it appears that Trajan adhered most scru- 
pulously to the provisions of his own law. In the first place he did not lay 
hands on Ignatius untii the latter was regularly brought before the public tri- 
bunal by an accuser ; in the next place, when the accused confessed himself 
guilty of the charge, he endeavoured by various arts of persuasion to prevail on 
him to execrate the name of Christ, and join in the worship of the Roman dei- 
ties ; and lastly, finding him altogether inflexible in his determination not to re- 
nounce Christianity, he adjudged him to suffer death. We also learn from these 
Acts that the emperor deemed it inexpedient to let this holy man suffer at An- 
tioch, lest the fortitude which he displayed might operate to increase the vene- 
ration for his character, and also have the effect of augmenting the number of 
the Christians. . 

(3) A very remarkable instance of this kind of proceeding is mentioned by 
Tertullian (in Lib. ad Scapulam, cap. v. p. 88. opp. edit. Rigalt.) as having oc- 
eurred under the reign of Hadrian. Arrias Antoninus in Asia cum persequer- 
etur instanter, (i. e. according to the law of Trajan he caused all such as were 
accused before him and convicted, to be executed,) omnes illus civitatis Christiani 
ante tribunalia ejus se manufacla obtulerunt, (that is to say, being discontented 
at no one’s coming forward against them as ‘an accuser, and perceiving that the 
proconsul was determined strictly to abide by the emperor’s injunction, and not 
to make any inquiry after them, they resolved to become accusers of them- 
selyes,) cum ille, paucis duci jussis, reliquis ait: 2 duact ts Séarete droSvie- 
nev, xentvis 4 Bedyes txere. O miseri, si mori vultis, nec lacus vobis desunt 
mec precipitia. The proconsul no doubt felt particularly delicate as to 
punishing the Christians who had thus become accusers of themselves, since it 
was a case that had not been provided for by the emperor: having therefore by 
way of terror made an example of a few, he dismissed the rest with marks of 
indignation and contempt. 


XI State of the Christians under the reign of Hadrian. [p. 236.) 
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Although the law of which we have been speaking was not in 
any respect repealed or altered by the emperor Hadrian, who 
succeeded Trajan in the year of our Lord 117, nor had the 
Christians to complain of any infringement of it by the presidents 
or inferior magistrates; yet by the heathen priesthood means 
were at length discovered for enervating its force, and rendering 
its protection of the objects of their hatred inefficient. Finding 
that but few individuals could be prevailed on to take upon 
themselves the unthankful and perilous office of an accuser, they 
made it their business, on every favourable occasion to excite the 
lower orders of the people to join in one general disorderly cla- 
mour for the punishment of the Christians at large, or of certain 
individuals amongst them, whom they were taught to consider 
as particularly obnoxious. Amongst other opportunities that of 
fered, they were accustomed particularly to avail themselves of 
those seasons when the multitude were drawn together by the 
exhibition of any public games or other spectacles. To general 
and public accusations of this sort no degree of hazard whatever 
was attached; whilst on the other hand it was a thing of no or- 
dinary danger amongst the Romans to turn a deaf ear to them, 
or treat them with disrespect. In consequence of these tumultu- 
ary denunciations, therefore, a considerable number of Christians, 
at different times, met their fate, whom the magistracy would 
otherwise most willingly have permitted to remain unmolested.(’) 
Indeed, under the reign of Hadrian it was so much the more 
easy for the heathen priesthood to get the multitude to unite in 
one general clamour for the destruction of the Christians, since, 
as EKusebius expressly relates, the Gnostic sects, which seem to 
have been made up in part of evil designing persons, and in part 
of madmen and fools, were at that time continually obtruding 
themselves on the attention of the world; and the crimes and 
infamous practices of which these were guilty, being indiscri- 
minately imputed:to the Christians in general, the public preju- 
dice was in no small degree increased against the whole body of 
them.(’) 


(1) Nothing could be more artful than this contrivance of the priests to 
enervate and elude the law of Trajan respecting the mode of aecusing the 
Christians. For the presidents did not dare to regard with an inattentive ear 
the demands of the united commonalty, lest they might give occasion to sedition, 
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Moreover, it was an established privilege of the Roman people, grounded either 
on ancient right or custom, of the exercise of which innumerable instances are 
to be found in the Roman history, that whenever the commonalty were 
assembled at the exhibition of public games and spectacles, whether it were in 
the city or the provinces, they might demand what they pleased of the emperor 
or the presidents, and their demands thus made must be complied with. Pro- 
perly this privilege belonged to the Roman people alone, whose united will 
possessed all the force of a law, inasmuch as the supreme majesty of the empire 
was supposed to be resident therein; but by little and little the same thing 
came to be assumed as a right by the inhabitants of most of the larger cities. 
When the multitude, therefore, collected together at the public games, united in - 
one general clamour for the punishment of the Christians at large, or of cer- 
tain individuals belonging to that sect, the presidents had no alternative but to 


comply with their demand, and sacrifice at least several innocent victims to 
their fury. ; 


(2) Eusebius Histor, Eccles. lib. iv. cap. vii. p. 120, et. seq. 


XII. Hadrian’s new law in favour of the Christians. [p.237.] 
This highly iniquitous and impious artifice of the priesthood be. 
ing seen through by Serenus Granianus, the proconsul of Asia, he 
addressed a letter to the emperor:on the subject, pointing out 
what an unjust and inhuman thing it was, to be every now and 
then shedding the blood of men convicted of no crime, merely 
with a view to silence the clamours of a misguided tumultuous 
rabble. Nor was the representation of this discerning and judi- 
cious man disregarded by his nfaster : for an edict was soon after 
directed by Hadrian to Minutius Fundanus, the successor of Se-' | 
renus, and to the other governors of provinces, forbidding them 
to pay attention to any such public denunciations; and signify- 
ing it to be his pleasure, that for the future no Christians should 
be put to death, except such as had been legitimately accused 
and convicted of some sort of crime.(’) Possibly also the.two 
“masterly apologies for the Christians, that were drawn up and 
presented to the emperor by those pious and learned characters, 
Quadratus and Aristides, and of which we of the present day have 
unfortunately to regret the loss, might have contributed not a 
little to the softening of the imperial mind.(’) This lenity of 
Hadrian towards the Christians was looked upon by some as in- 
dicative of a disposition to favour the Christian religion, and - 
therefore, when he subsequently caused temples without images 
to be erected in all the cities, a suspicion arose in the minds of _ 
many that he had it in contemplation to assign to Christ a place 
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amongst the Deities of Rome, and meant to consecrate these edi- 
fices to his service.(’) 


(1) This imperial rescript is given by Justin Martyr, in his first Apology 
pro Christianis, § 68, 69, p. 84, opp. edit. Benedict. and copied from thence by 
Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 123.—That it was sent not only to 
Minutius, but also to the other presidents of provinces, is manifest from a remarka- 
ble passage of Melito cited by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 184, 
as also from an edict of Antoninus, ad commune Asia, of which we shall 
presently have to say more. Regarding this law of Hadrian in a general way, 
it appears in point of justice and clemency by far to surpass the edict of Trajan. 
For whereas it was directed by the latter that such Christians as obstinately re- 
fused to renounce the religion which they professed should be punished capi- 
tally, the law of Hadrian forbids any Christian to be put to death except he 
were convicted, according to the legal and established mode, of having trans- 
gressed the Roman laws. This seems to admit of being adduced as a proof, 
and indeed has been so brought forward by many, that Hadrian tolerated the 
Christian religion, and forbade any one to be persecuted on account of profess- 
ing it. But I cannot help suspecting that this is giving the emperor credit for 
more lenity than it’was ever his intention to display, since I observe, that even 
after the promulgation of this rescript, the Christians were continually put to 
death without having any other crime objected to them than that of their 
religion. Trajan had enacted, that for any one inflexibly to persevere in the 
[p. 238.] profession of Christianity should be a crime punishable with death, - 
and Hadrian does not appear to have directed that this kind of perseverance 
should be considered in a less criminal light. I therefore do not conceive that 
this law of Hadrian, in its import, differed very materially from that of Trajan, 
but that the punishment of death continued still to be inflicted under the imperial 

* sanction on all such Christians as were convicted of professing a contempt for 
the gods, and persisted in refusing to alter their opinion. Si quis ergo accusat 
et ostendat quidpiam contra leges ab tis factum, tu pro gravitate delicti statue. 
The form of expression is at least ambiguous, and left to the presidents the 
most ample power of punishing the Christians, since the worship of the gods 
was a thing enjoined by the laws. 

(2) These apologies are treated of by Eusebius Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. caps 
iii. with whom compare Jerome Epist. ad Magnum Oratorem, p. 656, tom. iv. 
opp. edit. Benedict. and in Catalog. Scriptor. Eccles. 

(3) Our authority for this is Lampridius in Vita Alexandri Severi, cap. xliti. 
who after remarking that Alexander wished to have assigned Christ a place 
amongst the Roman deities, continues, quod et Hadrianus cogitasse fertur, qui 
templa in omnibus civitatibus, sine simulacris, jusserat fieri. Que ille ad hoe 
parasse dicebalur : sed prohibitus est ab tis, qui consulentes sacra repererant, omnes 
Christianos futuros si id optato evenisset. ‘The historian in this place evidently 
gives us the conjecture of the multitude, which, from his own words, appears 
to have been g~ounded solely on the cireumstance of Hadrian’s having erected 
a number of temples, in none of which were placed any statues of the gods, 
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and which, resting on no better foundation, must have been extremely vague 
and uncertain. The suspicion excited by the erection of these temples could 
never have suggested itself, had it not been for the opinion previously enter- 
tained of the emperor’s leaning towards Christianity. But from whence this 
opinion took its rise 1 am unable to say, unless it was from the equity and hu- 
manity displayed by him in his edict respecting the Christians. Probably the 
priests and their adherents, upon finding themselyes cut off from all hopes of 
suppressing the Christians, might disseminate a rumour that the emperor himself 
was by no means ill disposed towards this new religion. But how vain and 
futile these conjectures were, is rendered manifest, as well by the whole tenor 
of his life, which was replete with instances of the grossest superstition, as by 
the positive testimony of Spartian (in Vita Hadrian. cap. xxii.) whose words 
are sacra Romana diligentissime curavil; peregrina contempsit. It may be add- 
ed, that with regard to the temples erected by Hadrian without any statues of 
the gods, very able men have long since declared it to be their opinion, that the 
emperor intended to have had them dedicated. to himself. 

XIII. Barchochba an enemy of the Christians. The Christians, 
however, had under the reign of Hadrian to encounter a still 
more fierce and cruel enemy in a leader of the Jews, named 
Barchochba, or, “the son of the star,” whom his infatuated coun- 
trymen regarded as the long-promised Messiah who was to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of the house of Israel. Impatient of the 
injuries and contemptuous treatment which they were continu- 
ally experiencing at the hands of the Romans, the Jews had once 
already, during the reign of Trajan, had recourse to arms for re- 
dress. The experiment entirely failed; but their wretchedness 
and calamities continuing still to increase, these hapless people, 
at the instigation, and under the conduct of the above-mentioned 
daring character, a man thoroughly conversant in blood and 
rapine, were, in the year 182, induced to hazard a [p. 239.] 
repetition of it.(’) During the continuance of the war which he 
had thus excited, Barchochba subjected to the most cruel tortures 
as many of the Christians as he could get within his power, and 
put all such of them to death without mercy as refused, in spite 
of the various tortures thus inflicted on them, to abjure Chris- 
tianity.’) The event of this contest, which was for a while main- 
tained on both sides with incredible valour, was most disastrous 
to the Jews. An innumerable host of this ill-fated people having 
fallen by the sword, and Palestine being almost wholly depopu- 
lated, the dreadful scene was closed by Hadrian's ordering Jeru- 
salem, which had begun to revive again from its ashes, to be 
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finally overthrown and laid waste, and causing a new city, call 
ed after himself Hlia Capitolina, to be erected on a part of its 
site(*); at the same time debarring the Jews from every access 
to such new city, as well as to any of their former sacred places 
in its neighbourhood, under the severest penalties.(*) 


(1) Vid. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 6. Buxtorfius, Lexico Talmu- 
dico, voce 22 where the reader will find every thing that is to be met with in 
the Jewish writings respecting this man collected into one view. 

(2) Justin Mart. Apolog. ii. pro Christianis, p. 72, edit. Paris, Hieron. Ca- 
talog. Script. Eccles. in Agrippa Castore. 

(3) A particular history of this néw city has been given to the world by 
the learned Deyling. It is annexed to the fifth volume of his father’s Obser- 
vationes Sacre. F 

(4) See amongst others, Justin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 49. 278. 
edit. Jebbian. Sulpitius Severus, Histor. Sacr. lib. li, cap. xxxi. p. 245, edit. 
Cleric. Hieronymus, Comment. in Sophoniam, c. 2. 

XIV. State of the Christians under Antoninus Pius. Upon the 
death of Hadrian, so immediately did the aspect of affairs change, 
that it seemed as if his rescript respecting the Christians had ex- 
pired with him. For scarcely had Antoninus Pius assumed the 
government of the empire, when the Christians found themselves 
assailed in various places by numerous accusers, who being 
obliged by the above-mentioned edict of Hadrian to allege some 
sort of crime against them, and probably finding the more equit- 
able of the presidents disinclined to consider the bare profession 
of Christianity in that. ight, had recourse to the expedient of 
charging them with impiety or atheism. This new attack was 
met by Justin Martyr with an apology presented to the emperor, 
- in which he ably repels various other calumnies with which the 
Christians were assailed, as well as completely vindicates them 
against this last atrocious charge of impiety. The effect, how- 
ever, produced by this apology, was but trifling. At length an 
immediate application having been made to the emperor by seve- 
ral of the magistrates, for the purpose of ascertaining the extent 
to which the populace, who were thus continually calling for the 
blood of the Christians, were to be gratified in their demands, he 
commanded them to take for their direction the law of Ha- 
[p. 240.] drian, and not put any Christian to death unless it 
should appear that he had committed some crime against the 
statc.(") But even this was not found sufficient to prevent those 
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ebullitions of popular fury which the priesthood continually 
made it their business to promote. For in consequence of some 
earthquakes which shortly after occurred in Asia, and which 
the priests, with their accustomed malevolence, ascribed to the 
displeasure of the gods at the toleration of the Christians, the 
multitude burst through every restraint, and heaped on these 
fancied authors of their calamities evéry species of outrage and 
injury. A representation of the grievous afflictions to which they 
were thus exposed having been submitted to the emperor by the 
Christians, he addressed a severe edict to the whole region of 
Asia, commanding, that unless the Christians should be convict- 
ed of some sort of crime, they should be discharged with impu- 
nity, and that the punishment to which, in case of conviction, 
they would have been subjected, should, upon their acquittal, be 
inflicted on their accusers.(’) 


(1) This appears not only from the emperor’s edict ad commune Asie, but 
also from the words of Melito, apud Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p, 
148, who reminds the emperor Marcus Aurelius that his father addressed letters 
to the Larisseans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, and in fact to the Greek 
provinces =. forbidding them to have recourse to any tumultuary pro- 
ceedings a. t the Christians, 

(2) An imperial edict to,this effect is extant in Eusebius (Histor. Eccles. 
lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126.) who says, that he took it from Melito’s Apology for 
the Christians, addressed to the emperor Marcus. By certain of the learned, 
however, this edict has been thought not to belong to Antoninus Pius, but to 
bis successor, Marcus Aurelius; but the reasons on which this opinion is 
grounded, are, unless I am altogether deceived, of no weight whatever. For to 
pass over the testimony of Eusebius, as well as certain particulars in the edict 
itself, which are not in the least applicable to Marcus, there are two things 
which in my opinion most clearly prove that Eusebius was not wrong in ascrib- 
ing it to Antoninus Pius. In the first place, Eusebius copied it from an apology 
addressed by Melito to the emperor Marcus. But who can believe, if Marcus 
Aurelius had published such an edict respecting the punishment of the accusers 
of the Christians, that Melito would have deemed it necessary to write a work 
expréssly for the purpose of exciting in him a compassion for the Christians ? 
In the next place, those earthquakes of which the edict makes mention, and 
which gave occasion to the people of Asia to commence their attack on the 
Christians, occurred in the time of Antoninus Pius. Adversa, gays Capitolinus, 
‘(in his Life of Antonine, cap. ix. p. 268. tom. i. Scriptor. Hist. August.) gus 
temporibus hac provenerunt : Fames de qua diximus, ciret ruina, Terres Motus, 
oe Rhodiorum et Asie oppida conciderunt : gue omnia mirifice instauravit, But 

it is clear that those of the learned who attribute this edict to the emperor Mar- 
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cus, do so merely with a view to extenuate the afflictions which the Christians 
"suffered under Antoninus Pius, and to make it appear as if, after the slight per- 
secution to which they were exposed at the commencement of Antoninus’ 
reign, the Christians had enjoyed, as it were, a perfect calm to the very end of 
his government. In doing this, however, they have paid a greater regard to 
[p. 241.] their own private opinion than to the faith of history. Notwithstand- 
ing, moreover, that the issuing of this edict by Antonine was unquestionably 
productive of considerable advantage to the Christian cause, and imposed a re. 
&traint on the officious forwardness of evil-disposed persons, yet the interests 
of Christianity would have been benefited in a much higher degree, had he re- 
pealed that law of Trajan, which awarded the punishment of death to all such 
Christians as should be convicted of having abandoned, and refuse to return to 
the religion of their ancestors. The law of Trajan was, however, suffered to 
remain in full force, and yet at the same time this edict of Antonine, of a nature 
altogether repugnant to it, was introduced into the forum. Iniquitous and 
cruel judges might, therefore, if they thought proper, cause both the accuser 
and the accused to be put to death; the former under the edict of Antoninus 
Pius, the latter under that of Trajan, which none of the emperors had thought 
it proper to repeal. Of a case of this kind a very notable example is recorded 
by Eusebius-in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. v. cap. 21. p. 189. Apollonius, a. 
man respectable for his gravity and learning, was, under the reign of Commo- 
dus, accused of béing a Christian. The judges forthwith condemned his accuser 
to have his legs broken and to be put to death: for by the edict,of Antonine it 
was ordained, that capital punishment should be inflicted on al sers of this 
sort. But by these same judges was Apollonius himself also, after that he had 
publicly rendexed an account of the religion that he professed, and openly ac- 
knowledged himself to be a Christian, adjudged to suffer death. For by an 
ancient law, says Eusebius, it was enacted, that if any Christians should be once 
regularly brought before the public tribunal, they should on no account be dis- 
missed with impunity, unless they would repudiate their religion. Now what 
other ancient law could this be that was so directly repugnant to the edict of 
Antonine, than the rescript of Trajan to Pliny? By thus artfully having re- 
course to ancient laws that had not been expressly repealed, did the iniquity 
and injustice of the Roman magistrates frequently find means to deprive the 
Christians of every benefit to which they were entitled under enactments of a 
more recent date. 


XV, State of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius. The secu- 
rity and tranquillity enjoyed by the Christians under this edict 
of Antoniné lasted no longer than until the year clxi, when the 
government of the empire passed into the hands of Marcus Aus 
relius Antonintus, who from his great attachment to the Stoic sys- 
tem of discipline, acquired the surname of ‘‘ The Philosopher.” 
At the very commencement of this emperor’s reign, the ancient 
practice of preferring public accusations against the Christians 
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was vigorously resumed; and as many of the persons thus ae 


cused as acknowledged themselves to be followers of the religion 
of Christ, and refused to change their tenets, were delivered 
over to the executioner. Upon this occasion it was that Justin 
Martyr addressed to the emperor his second apology for the 
Christians, a composition much resembling his former one, both 
as to style and argument; but which wasyso far from exciting in 
the mind of the emperor anything like lénity or compassion to- 
wards those on whose behalf it was drawn up, that after its ap- 
pearance the calamities of the Christians weré increased through- 
out the whole of the Roman empire. Nor did it appear sufficient 
to the emperor to free the eneinies of Christianity from those 
restraints which his father had imposed on them: but by the 
publication of various edicts inimical to the Christians, he held 
out, as it were, an invitation or incitement to the people [p. 242.] 
to: become their accusers.(’) It appears, indeed, as well from 
other authorities, as particularly from the tract written by Athen- 
agoras in defence of the Christians, that Marcus did not abso- 


lutely repeal the edict of his father which forbade the Christians - 


to be put to death, unless they should be convicted of some sort 
of capital offence ;(*) but, through the iniquity of the judges, the 
greatest facility was afforded to accusers in establishing any false 
charges which they might bring forward against the Christians ; 
and the accused, in defiance of the laws of the empire, were, with- 
out either being regularly convicted of, or confessing themselves 
to have committed, any sort of crime, declared to have incurred 
the penalty of death.(’) 

From whence this ill-will of the emperor towards the Chris- 
tians proceeded, is not to be ascertained from any memorials that 
have reached our times. It may, with great probability, how- 
ever, be conjectured, that from the representation of the philoso- 
phers, to whose guidance he appears entirely to have surrendered 
himself, he was led to regard the Christians as a set of absurd, 
irrational, obstinate and conceited men; and therefore, upon the 
principles of that harsh and rigid system of moral discipline to 
which he was devoted, conceived it expedient rather to destroy 
than to tolerate them.(‘) 


(1) Melito in his Apology, apud Puseb. Hist. Eccles, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p 
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147. makes express mention of certain new edicts promulgated against tae 
Christians in Asia, in consequence of which they were exposed to open attacks 
from the vilest of men, both by day and by night: and that these edicts must 
have been of the most harsh and severe kind is unquestionable, since Melite 
adds, that the new imperial edict, xasyoy dsévrayua, was sO extremely inhuman, 
. that the issuing of it even against barbarous enemies would not have been jus- 
tifiable : 6 4A St xara BapCépwv mpéxt: woxtuiay. Melito, indeed, professes him- 
self to be ignorant whether or not this edict was issued by the emperor. But 
this could surely be nothing more than a prudent dissimulation in him. For 
who would ever haye been so bold as to forge imperial edicts? Who amongst 
the judges could have been found sufficiently daring to give to these fictitious 
edicts the force of real ones? And, with no better sanction than could be af- 
forded by such fraudulent mandates to deprive Roman citizens of their lives 
and worldly possessions? The crime was of that magnitude that it could 
» scarcely have suggested itself to the mind even of the most hardened wretch ; 
and to its execution so many difficulties would have been opposed, that no one 
but a madman could have promised himself the Jeast success in attempting it. 
In enumerating, therefore, the real and actual persecutors of the Christians, we 
must, after recording the names of the emperors Nero and Domitian, assign the 
third place to that imperial philosopher, whose wisdom has not ceased to com- 
mand admiration, even in the present day, the most sapient Marcus Aurelius ; 
inasmuch as he was the author of such laws against the Christians as a just 
and good man would never have enacted, even against a set of barbarous ene- 
mies. For the emperors that had intervened between Domitian and him, in- 
stead of exciting, had uniformly studied to repress and discountenance any 
persecution of the Christians. A fact with which the emperor is in no very 
obscure terms upbraided by Melito, although the state of the times in which 
he wrote obliged this apologist to speak with some reserve. It were to be 
wished that this edict of the emperor Mareus had reached our days, since 
[p. 243.] without doubt, we should have been able to gather from it the 
grounds of that hatred which he had conceived against the Christians. But 
to the primitive professors of Christianity it appeared more expedient to sink 
the remembrance of the laws by which the progress of their religion was 
opposed, than to perpetuate it. A hint, however, is supplied by one passage 
in Melito, which may enable us, with some degree of probability, to guess at 
the nature of this infamous edict. By this law of the emperor Marcus, he 
says, the most shameless characters, and those whe were ecovetous of other 
men’s property, (Tay daaorpiay epaca},) were invited to turn informers against 
the Christians, and to hunt after them both by day and by night. Now the 
conclusion to which these words inevitably lead is, that in this edict there was 
a prospect held out to avaricious and money-loving men, of increasing their 
own wealth by the spoliation of others. This then being established, it seems 
to be highly credible, indeed almost certain, that the emperor held out pecuniary 
recompense as an allurement to people to become accusers of the Christians, 
and directed that the goods and other property of those who might be convicted 
of any crime, should be adjudged to the persons through whose exertions the 
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delinquents had been brought to justice. Such a law might not, indecd, fail to 
produce its designed effect on the minds of those who coveted other men’s 
goods, but such a law was very justly characterised by Melito, when he pro- 
nounced it altogether unworthy of a good and wise emperor. It was not in 
this way that Nero, it was not in this way that Domitian attacked the Christians. 

(2) It is clear from various documents, and from this tract of Athenagoras 
in particular, that the enemies and aeeusers of the Christians under. the reign 
of Marcus, endeavoured with the utmost earnestness to fix on them three dif- 
ferent species of crimes. 1st. The most unqualified impiety or atheism. 2dly. 
The celebrating of Thyestean banquets, that is, feasting on the flesh of murdered 
infants. 3dly. Gidipodean or incestuous sexual intercourse. Hence I think it 
is manifest, that it was not the will of the emperer to have the Christians put 
to death merely on account of their religion, but that he confirmed the law of 
Antoninus. For if it had been sufficient to accuse the Christians of defection 
from the religion of their ancestors, and manifesting a contempt for the geds of 
the country, as it was under the reign of Trajan, there could have been no ne- 
eessity for charging them:with calumnies like the above. But as the laws of 
the empire were particularly strict in regard to accusers, and forbade any Chris- 
tian to be put to death unless convicted of some sort of crime, there was no 
other course left open to the malice and improbity of the enemies of Christi- 
anity but to devise certain heinous offences, and endeavour by every possible 
means to fix them on its professors. 

(3) The history of the persecution at Lyons, which took place, as I have 
elsewhere shown, under the reign of this emperor, in the year clxxvii., affords a 
very sufficient illustration of what is here stated. This persecution had its 
origin in a popular tumult or contention that took place between the Christians 
and the heathen worshippers. During its continuance a great many of the for- 
mer were cast into prison ; but owing to no one’s coming forward as an accuser, 
and proving them to have committed some sort of crime, the hands of, the ma- 
gistrates were completely tied up in regard to them. BY way, therefore, of ob- 
taining an ostensibly legal sanction for the gratification of their malice, the 
soldiers and other enemies of the Christians prevailed, by means of threats, on 
certain of the servants of those whom they had apprehended, to become accusers 
of their masters. But what these wretches charged their masters with was not 
sacrilege, or a contempt for the public religion, but actual crimes, and those 
identical crimes too, which, under the réign of Marcus, were, by slander, attri- 
buted to the Christians, namely, the celebrating of Thyestean banquets, [p. 244. ] 
and an incestuous sexual intercourse. To this testimony of servants against 
their lords, the judges gave credit, or rather pretended to give credit ; and, in 
defiance of the order of proceeding prescribed by the law, put the Christians to 
the rack; endeavouring, by torments of various kinds, to extort from them a 
confession of what they were thus charged with. In vain was it that these un- 
fortunate people persisted, with the utmost constancy, to the last, in asserting 
themselves innocent; their fate had been predetermined on; they were pro- 
nounced guilty, and were in consequence consigned over to various kinds of 
death. Vid. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 2. There can be no doubt but 
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that, in the other provinces, a nearly similar course was followed ; so as to pres 
serve somewhat of an imposing air of justice, and make it appear as if the 
Christians were condemned, not for their religion, but on aceount of their - 
crimes, And here we cannot but direct the reader’s attention to the peculiar 
infelicity of the times of Mareus Aurelius, than whom a juster or more sapient 
-emperor is supposed never to have existed! The monareh, a prince in no re- 
spect ill inelined, gave himself up to philosophical meditation, and troubled him- 
self but little as to the way in whieh the concerns of his empire might be 
managed. In the mear time, the magistrates taking advantage of this his in- 
difference as to state affuirs, made every thing conform itself to their will and 
pleasure, and serupled not most grossly to violate these laws for which they 
professed themselves to entertain the highest veneration. They made no seareh 
or inquiry indeed, after the Christians, since that would have been contrary to 
the edict of Trajan; they furthermore manifested their respeet for the laws ot 
the empire by not inflicting punishment on any Christian, unless aceused as 
such; and not only aeeused of being a Christian, but also proved by witnesses 
to have committed some heinous effenee. But then, to suit their own purposes, 
they would, as we have seen, admit the testimony of slaves, and the veriest re- 
fuse of mankind; and upon no better evidence than that of the vilest of mor- 
tals, would condemn men as guilty, whose eonstancy in protesting their inno- 
cence even torments of the most excruciating nature were found unable to 
subdue. 

(4) It has for a long time been with me a matter ef doubt whether the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius was s0 great a character as he has been esteemed for 
ages, and still continues to be considered by almost every one eapable of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject. If our estimate of him be indeed drawn solely 
from those of his writings whieh remain, it seems to be scareely possible that 
his worth should be overrated; but if his actions be taken imte the account, 
and brought to the test of reason, we shall find the matter wears a very diffe. 
rent aspect. That he was a good man, although in no small degree a supersti- 
tious one, is what I do not im the least doubt; but that he at all merited the 
title of a good emperor and prinee, is to me a matter ef question. But for the 
present I will pass over this, and eontent myself with briefly inquiring whether 
the condition of the Christians was net worse under the reign ef this philoso- 
pher and man of genius, than it had ever been under that of any of the prece- 
ding emperors, who were’strangers to philosophy. To the opinion of such of the 
learned as attribute the ill-will of Mareus Aurelius towards the Christians to 
superstition, I feel it impossible for me to subscribe. Had superstition given 
rise to his severity, he would, without doubt, have considered their religion 
alone as a sufficient reason for commanding them to be punished; but that such 
was not his opinion is certain, as we have above pointed out. By far more like- 
ly is it, that his immoderate lenity, which was but little removed from utter 
carelessness and sloth, and which originated in that stoical evenness and sereni- 
ty of mind which they denominate apathy, oceasioned him to shrink from the 
trouble of curbing the licentiousness of evil-disposed men, and also made him 
look with a tranquil indifference on actions highly criminal and oppressive. ee 
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which it may be added, that a man devoted to contemplation, and employing a 
considerable portion of his time in philosophical speculations, probably eared 
but little as to what was done in the empire, or as to the fidelity and upright. 
ness with which the presidents and magistrates might discharge the important 
duties appertaining to their various offices. The conjecture, however, which, in 
my opinion, comes nearest to the truth, is, that the philosophers by [p. 245.) 
whom he was beset, and who held the Christians in detestation, instilled into 
his mind a wrong idea of the Christian tenets; and having to deal with a man 
of acredulous and easy disposition, found means to persuade him that in the 
worshippers of Christ an irrational, turbulent, and pernicious sect had arisen, a 
sect in fact, which it was on every account highly proper to repress; and in 
this opinion I am confirmed by a remarkable passage in the eleventh book of 
his work, De Rebus ad se pertinentibus, } iii. wherein he professes himself to en- 
tertain but an unfavorable opinion of the fortitude and contempt of death exhi- 
bited by the Christians. Marcus himself had never seen any of the Christians 
encounter death ; and therefore, for whatever he may have reported of their be- 
haviour under such trying cireumstances, he must unquestionably have been in- 
debted to the magistrates, and those philosophers by whom he was surrounded, 
and who, of course, did not fail to represent them in that light in which it was 
their wish for him to regard them. The werds of Marcus are: “'T'o what an 
admirable state must that seul have arrived which is prepared for whatever 
may await her—to quit her earthly abode, to be extinguished, to be dispersed, 
or to remain! By prepared I mean, that her readiness should proceed from the 
exercise of a calm, deliberate judgment, and not be the result of mere obstinacy, 
like ‘thiat of the Christians; and that it should be manifested, not with osten- 
. tatious parade, but in a grave, considerate manner, so as to make a serious im- 
pression on the minds of other people.” In this passage, the fortitude displayed 
by the stoics in the act. of death, is compared by the emperor with the con- 
stancy of the Christians under similar circumstances, For the former he ex- 
presses a respect ; of the latter he evidently speaks with contempt. Under the 
influence, and with the never-failing support of reason, the philosopher is re- 
-presented as encountering death with a deliberate steadfastness of soul, or, in 
other words, as meeting. death with tranquillity, because he knows that death 
ean never be productive of evil to him; whilst the Christian, on the contrary, 
if we listen to the emperor Marcus, dies altogether irrationally, without any 
other confidence or consolation than what is supplied by a certain stubbornness 
and pertinacity of mind, for which no pretext is to be found either in common 
sense or reason. From hence it is manifest, that those who possessed the ear 
of the emperor had persuaded him that the Christians were a set of irrational 
rude, illiterate, ignorant men, an opinion which led him naturally to conclude, 
that the alacrity with which they encountered death could only be the fruit of 
obstinacy and perverseness. Whoever they might be that instilled into the 
mind of the emperor such an idea of the Christians, they most certainly prac- 
tised on him a very base imposition; since the Christians were possessed of 
weightier, and by far better reasons for meeting death without dismay, than ever 
the whole race of stoics had been able to supply, and in the fortitude which 
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they displayed on quitting this earthly state, were influenced by a much sounder 
judgmert than that by which the stoic sect were governed. But it cannot ex- 
cite our wonder that the emperor, after his mind had received the above im- 
pression, should deem it expedient to extirpate the Christians. Dangerous, 
truly, must have been a sect which encouraged its votaries to encounter every 
sort of torment unappalled, and meet even death itself with disdain, upon no 
- better a principle than that of a sullen, blind, irrational obstinacy. But to pro- 
- ceed with the emperor’s contrasted portraits. The philosopher, we are told, 
encounters death with firmness and composure, unaccompanied by any tragical 
display : that is, unless I entirely mistake the emperor’s meaning, he does not, 
like those who make their exit on the stage, indulge in deelamation, and en- 
deayour to gain over the minds of the spectators by an affected bombastic kind 
of eloquence, but preserves a magnanimous silence, and meets his fate with a 
{p. 246.] quiet and unshaken dignity. Not such, says Marcus, is the conduct 
of the Christian; for he, regardless of what propriety would suggest, appears 
to take the deaths exhibited in tragedies for his model ; and when the fatal mo- 
ment arrives, expatiates at length on his hilarity, his hope, his confidence, and 
his contempt of death. The emperor, no doubt, had heard that it was cus- 
tomary for the Christians, in the concluding act of their lives, to offer up thanks- 
givings to Almighty God, to commend their souls into his keeping by fervent 
prayer, to exhort the spectators to renounce superstition, to glorify Christ in 
hymns, and to do many other things of a like kind; which could not fail to ap- 
pear displeasing in the eyes of a stoic, whose leading maxims were, that it was 
incumbent on a wise man to maintain at all times an uniformity of aspect and 
demeanor ; that every disturbance of the mind was reprehensible ; andiginally, 
that under every change of circumstances, by whatever brought about, the most 
perfect equability or evenness of temper was invariably to be preserved. Under 
the influence of sentiments like these, it was natural for the emperor to consider 
the Christians as meeting death, not in a philosophical way, but rather in the 
style of tragic characters. Hence, also, may we account for his being moved 
but little by their afflictions. Indeed, according to the principles of the sect to 
whic!. ne belonged, he ought not to have known what it was to be moved at all, 


XVI. Afflictions of the Christians under the reign of Marcus. 
Under no emperor, therefore, subsequently to Nero, were the 
Christians exposed to weightier or more numerous afflictions 
than they suffered during the reign of the illustrious Mar- 
cus Aurelius, whom posterity has been taught to regard as 
the best and wisest emperor that Rome ever saw. Nor were 
there ever more apologies sent forth into the world on behalf of 
the Christians than were in his time offered to the public; for in 
addition to Justin Martyr, of whom we have already spoken, 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, Athenagoras, a philosopher of Athens, 
Milivades, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian the Assyrian, and others 
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whom it is unnecessary to enumerate, made it their business, in 
various literary productions, as well to render the innocence and 
piety of the Christians unquestionable, as to demonstrate the 
sanctity of the religion which they professed, and to expose the. 
madness and absurdity of those other religious systems to which 
the world in general was so fondly attached. Of these works 
there are some that have reached our. days, but others have pe- 
rished through the ravages of time.(’) Amongst the many who, 
under the reign of Marcus, were put to death for their adherence 
to the religion of Christ, the most distinguished were those very 
celebrated characters: Justin, the philosopher, who suffered at 
Rome ; and Polycarp, who met his fate at Smyrna. Both of these 
sealed their attachment to*the cause of their blessed Master with 
their blood, in the year clxix.(*) To none, however, has pos- 
terity assigned a higher place in its estimation than to the Chris- 
tians of Lyons and Vienne, who, in the year clxxvii, were in great 
numbers made to encounter death under various excruciating 
and terrific forms, in consequence of their having been falsely 
charged, by certain of their inferior servants or slaves, with the 
cominission of crimes almost too shocking even to be named. 
The most eminent of these Gallic martyrs was Pothynus, the bi- 
shop and parent of the church of Lyons; a venerable character 
of the age of ninety and upwards, who, not long before, had, 
with certain others, travelled from the east into Gaul, [p. 247.] 
and with great care and industry established there that Christian 
church or assembly which was doomed, in a particular manner, 
to experience the devastating fury of this very remarkable and 
tremendous persecution.(’) 

(1) The apologies of Miltiades and Melito are those of which we have to 
regret the loss; the rest are still extant. 

(2) The aets of the Martyrdom of Justin Martyr and Polycarp are to be 
found in Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum sincera et selecta, and in some other works, 
Concerning the year and month of Polycarp’s death, the reader may consult a 
very copius and learned dissertation of the Abbé Longerue in Winckler’s Sylloge 
Anecdotorum, p. 18. 25. 

« (3) Respecting this persecution of the Lyonese, without question the most 
celebrated, and in all probability the most bloody and cruel that took place in 
any part of the Roman empire during the reign of Marcus, there is extant in 
Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 2. an excellent espistle from the church of 
Lyons to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia, which I should conceive it im. 
possible for any one to read without emotion. The thing, as we have above 
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observed, although pre-determined on, was yet carried into effect under a 
specious show of legal formality, lest the laws of the empire should appear 
to have been in any respect infringed. The circumstances of the affair were 
briefly these: A popular tumult having been excited respecting the Chris- 
’ tians, and many of them having, with a view to quiet the public mind, been 
thrown into prison, certain of their servants were prevailed upon by threats to 
come forward and accuse their masters of having committed very heinous of- 
fences, namely, those identical crimes which, during the reign of Marcus, had 
been very customarily imputed to the Christians. Having in this way estab- 
lished somewhat of a colourable ground whereon to act, the magistrates pro- 
ceeded to inflict tortures of various kinds on the imprisoned Christians ; and 
even went so far as to put many of them to death. The number of persons con- 
fined, however, being considerable, and one of them, a man of some consequence, 
named Attalus, having declared himself a Roman citizen, the president of the 
province seems to have felt that he had been too precipitate, and would not ven- 
ture to proceed further in the business without ascertaining the emperor's plea- 
sure. The matter having been submitted by him to the emperor, Marcus wrote 
back word, that “all such as professed themselves Christians shouid be put to 
death, but that those who denied being so, should be dismissed uninjured.” Un- 
der the authority of this answer, therefore,.capital punishment was inflicted on 
all who refused to renounce Christianity ; such of them as were Roman citizens 
being beheaded, and the rest cast for a prey to wild beasts. This rescript of the 
emperor to the president of Lyons seems to place his inveterate enmity towards 
the Christians in the clearest light imaginable; since, if respect be had solely to 
his words, as above cited from Eusebius, he gives exactly the same commands 
as Trajan did, and allows the Christians to be put to death on account’of their 
religion alone, without anything ‘criminal being alleged against them. But it 
must be confessed, that there is a difficulty in coming to any certain conclusion 
with regard to the sense of this rescript, since the letter of the president to the 
emperor is not now extant. What the president wrote, in all probability, was, 
that the Christians stood convicted by the testimony of a sufficient number of 
credible witnesses of having committed many very great crimes in their secret 
assemblies, but that this charge was denied by the accused with the utmost per- 
tinacity, (at least in this way it was certainly necessary for him to write, if his 
object was to excuse the cruelty he had exercised upon so many of these unfor- 
tunate people) and that it had therefore become requisite for him to apply to 
[p. 248.] the emperor for direction as to whether the witnesses or the Christians 
themselves were to be belived. Supposing then the president to have written 
to the emperor in these or any similar terms, the imperial answer will admit of 
this construction: With regard to the truth of an accusation which has been 
substantiated according to the rules of law, we see no reason for entertainmg 
any doubt. From such, therefore, of the persons implicated, as will not consent 
to abjure Christianity, we deem it proper to withhold our pardon; but should 
there be any who are inclined to return to the religion of their forefathers, it is 
our will that they should be set at liberty. At least the absence of the president’s 
letter, so necessary to a right understanding of the emperor’s answer, leaves us 
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altogether in a state of uncertainty as to which constituted the prevailing mo- 
tive with Marcus in directing the punishment of the Christians, their religion or 
their crimes.—With regard to the time of this persecution, the reader will find it 
proved in a dissertation of mine, de Alale Apologie Athenagore, (Syntagm. 
Dissert. ad Histor, Eccles. pertin. vol. i. p. 315.) by irrefragable arguments, that 
it did not take place, as has been conjectured by certain of the learned, in the 
year 167, but in 177. Compare Colonia, Histoire liiteraire de la ville de Lyon, 
tom. ii. See. ii. p. 34. and Baratier, de Successione Romanor, Pontiff. p. 207. 217. 
That the church of Lyons, however, had been but recently established when this 
grievous affliction befel it, its own epistle, as preserved by Eusebius, most clearly 
demonstrates, for the Asiatic brethren are therein (p. 186.) told, that in the multi- 
tude ef Christians who suffered st occasion were comprehended those, by 
whose iabour and industry chiefly the church there had been first established. 
XVIL The miracle of the Thundering Legion. It is said, how- 
ever, that some short time before his death, namely, in the year 
<lxxiv, the sentiments of Marcus underwent a considerable change 
with respect to the Christians, and that in consequence of his 
having been very essentially benefited by them on a particular 
occasion, in the course of a war in which he was engaged with 
the Marcomanni and the Quadi, two of the bravest German na- 
tions; he was induced entirely to relieve them from every sort of 
penalty and hazard to which they had been previously exposed. 
The story is, that being so effectually surrounded on all sides by 
the enemy, during a season of severe and long continued drought, 
as not to be able to gain access to any place from whence water 
might be obtained, the Roman emperor and his forces were in the 
most imminent danger of perishing from heat and thirst. When 
things, however, were arrived at the last extremity, a band of 
Christians, who were at that time serving in Marcus's army, 
having earnestly cried to heaven for assistance, the Almighty 
was pleased at once to manifest a regard for their prayers, by 
‘causing the clouds on a sudden to pour down rain in abundance, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. Reanimated by the 
very critical relief thus afforded them, the Romans lost not a mo- 
ment in attacking their enemies, whom this alteration in the as- 
pect of the heavens had filled with conternation and dismay, and 
succeeded in obtaining over them a most signal and important 
victory. This wonderful event made a very deep impression on 
the mind of the emperor, and so entirely changed his sentiments 
with regard to the Christians, that he publicly proclaimed to 
the world his conviction of their virtue and good faith towards 
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‘him, and decreed that the heaviest punishments should await all 
their enemies and accusers. Such is the account given of the 
matter by the early Christian writers. But it must not pass with- 
out remark, that in this narrative there are some things mani- 
festly false; and that, with regard to the critical fall of rain ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning, to which the Roman army 
[p. 249.] was indebted for its preservation, it possesses not the 
characteristic features of a true and unquestionable miracle; but 
may, without any difficulty, be accounted for upon natural 
grounds, and without in the least t jens with the established 
laws of divine providence.(’) , 


(1) Concerning the thundering legion, who are re reported through their pray- 
ers to have obtained from heaven a copious fall of rain, by which the emperor 
Marcus and his army were extricated from a most perilous situation, at a mo- 
ment when every expectation and hope of relief had entirely vanished, a con- 
troversy of no little length was some time back carried on amongst the learned; 
some contending that the event ought to be ascribed to the immediate inter- 
ference of the Deity himself, who for the moment made a change in the estab- 
lished order of nature for the purpose of producing an amelioration in the con- 
dition of the Christians, who were living in a most wretched state of oppression 
under Marcus; whilst others maintained that in what actually happened there 
is nothing to be discovered which manifests anything like a deviation from the 
ordinary and established laws by which the universe is governed. The argu- 
ments on either side are to be collected from a dissertation of Daniel Laroque, 
de Legione Fulminatrice, subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of Matthew Laroque, 
his father, and a discourse by Herman Witsius, on the same subject, annexed 
to his Mgyptiaca. Of these writers the former impugns the truth of the mira- 
cle, the latter strains every nerve to defend it. At a subsequent period some 
letters passed on the subject between Sir Peler King, lord chancellor of Great 
Britain,* and Mr. Waller Moyle an English gentleman of distinguished sagacity 
and erudition, a Latin translation of which, accompanied with some remarks of 
my own, will be found at the end of my Syntagma Dissertationum ad disciplinas 
sanctiores pertinentium. King sides with those who maintain that Marcus and his 
army were saved by a miracle; Moyle takes the field in support of the contrary poe 
sition. As for any other authors who may have written on the subject, they do 
nothing more than either merely repeat, or else endeavour, in one way or other, 
to strengthen and confirm the arguments which had been previously adduced 
by their above-mentioned predecessors. For my own part, I can pereeive no 
eall for my entering much at large into this affair, and [ shall therefore content 
myself with stating my opinion on it in a few words. And that I may do this with 
the greater regularity and precision, I will, in the first place, confine myself to 


* Dr. Mosheim has hore fullen into an error, Mr. Moyle’s correspondent on this occasion was nog 
he lord chancellor King, but the Reverend Richard King, of Topsham in Devonshire. 
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@ statement of such things as are, or at least ought to be, granted to either party. 
as indisputable ; my next step shall be to point out what is evidently false: and, 
having divested the matter of these particulars, I will in the last place take into 
consideration what remains of it, and which must of necessity comprise all that 
can fairly and properly be made the subject of dispute. 

In the first place then, it is certain that Mareus and his army were at one 
particular time in the course of his war with the Quadi and Marcomanni, in- 
volved in a situation beyond all comparison perilous. Marcus was better fitted to 
shine as a philosopher than an emperor. Intimately acquainted as he was with 
the maxims and discipline of the stoics, he yet appears to have been a mere no- 
vice in the military art,.and through his imprudence to have given the enemy 
such advantages over him as nearly to involve both himself and his army in utter 
destruction. It is also certain that he-was unexpectedly extricated from this most 
critical situation by means of a copious fall of rain, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, and obtained the victory. It is moreover unquestionable, that not 
only the Christians, but also the emperor and the Romans, considered this sud- 
den fall of rain, to which the army owed its preservation, as a preternatural event; 
with this difference, however, that the former viewed it in the light of a miracle 
wrought hy the God whom they worshipped, in answer to their prayers, whilst - 
the latter conceived themselves to be indebted for this signal deliverance to either 
Jupiter or Mercury. That such was the light in which this event was [p. 250.} 
regarded by the Romans, is placed beyond all doubt by the united testimony of 
Dion Casgius, Capitolinus, Claudian, and Themistius, but still more particularly 
by the column erected by Marcus himself at Rome, which remains in existence at 
this day, and on which Jupiler Pluvius is represented as reinvigorating the 
parched and exhausted Romans by means of a plentiful rain —That there were 
a number of Christians at that time serving in the imperial army, appears to 
be not quite so certain as the foregomg; and there are not wanting those 
who expressly deny this to have been the case, on the ground that the ancient 
Christians are known, for the most part, to have disliked the military profession, 
and held wars in abhorrence. But although this may be very true in a certain 
degree, it is yet to be proved from various cotemporary authorities, that in this 
century not a few of the Christians did actually carry arms, and that the Chris- _ 
tians in general were not such decided enemies to warfare ofyevery kind as al- 
together to condemn a military life. For it ean be shown that'they considered 
such wars lawful as were necessarily entered into for the safety or defence of 
the empire, and had no objection to any of the brethren serving in such patrio- 
tic wars; and no one can deny but that of this description was the war carried 
on by Marcus against the Quadi and Marcomanni. It appears also that when- 
ever any soldiers were led to embrace Christianity, no such thing as an aban- 
donment of the profession of arms was imposed on them, but they were per. 
mitted to pursue that course of life to which they had previously devoted them- 
selves. There seems, therefore, to be nothing that should oppose itself to our ~ 
considering this also as certain, that amongst the soldiers of Marcus there were 
many Christians—But if this admit of no doubt, it is impossible not to grant 
it as likewise unquestionable, that when the Roman army was reduced to such 
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an extremity, for want of water, as to have nothing short of utter destruction be 
fore their eyes, these Christian soldiers, conformably to the dictates of the re- 
ligion which they professed, addressed themselves to God in prayers for relief. 
The same men would doubtless attribute the unexpected fall of rain, accompa- 
nied with thunder and lightning, and the consequent discomfiture of their ene- 
mies, to the special interference of the Almighty on their behalf; would offer 
up their thanks to him as the autor of their deliverance, and in their report of 
the thing to their absent brethren, would state that in consequence of their 
prayers to Christ, the Roman army had been extricated from a situation beyond 
all comparison adverse and perilous. Attending duly to this, it must be easy 
for any one to perceive, not only how the rumor of this miracle arose, but also 
how it came to be a matter of firm belief with the Christians that the Romans 
had been saved through the prayers of the brethren. 

Having then thus dismissed what may be considered as certain, I next pro- 
ceed to point out such particulars as cannot appear credible to any person con- 
versant in history, and which the industry of some very eminent scholars of mo- 
dern times has stripped of even that semblance of truth which they might 
formerly wear.—In the first place then, it is false, although apparently support- 
ed by the authority of Apollinaris as quoted by Eusebius, that there was a sepa- 
rate and entire legion of Christians in the Roman army. For, to pass over many 
other things which go completely to refute this idea, it is certain that Christi 
anity was not, under the reign of Marcus, so far countenanced, as for it to ap- 
pear credible that even a separate cohort, and much less a legion of Christians 
should have been tolerated in the Roman armies. Since this real cireum- 
stance then appears to have no foundation whatever in truth, it must of neces- 
sity be false, that when every hope had vanished, this legion presented them- 
selves in front of the army and implored the divine assistance; it must be false, 
that before ever their prayers were finished, the fall of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning took place ; and finally false, that the emperor attributed 
che glory of having extricated bis army, to this legion, and that by way of mani- 
[p. 251.] festing his sense of their estimable deserts, he conferred on them the 
title of The Thundering Legion—The thundering legion, it has been clearly 
proved by Scaliger and Henry Valesius, as well as by other learned men since 
their time, was in existence anterior to the reign of Marcus, and could conse~ 
quently never have derived its distinguishing name from this miracle. The proba- 
bility is, that some Christian but little acquainted with the Roman military estab. 
lishment, having heard tiat amongst the legions there was one distinguished by 
the name of the Thundering Legion, was induced hastily to conclude that this 
title had been given to it in consequence of the thunder with which God had on 
this occasion answered its prayers, and passed off what was merely a gratuitous 
assumption of his own, on others for the fact—Moreover, that Mareug did not 
consider himself as indebted for his deliverance to the favour in which the 
Christians stood with heaven, is rendered indisputable by the Antoninian co- 
lumn at Rome, which was erected with the knowledge and consent of this em- 
peror, and on which the preservation of the Roman army is ascribed to Jupiter. 
Lastly, these things being rejected as false, it becomes impossible for us to cres 
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dit what is told us of letters having been issued publicly by Marcus in which 
the piety of the Christians is extolled, and their enemies and accusers are de- 
nounced. The epistle of Marcus to this effect, which is at this day extant, and 
generally to be found added to the first apology of Justin Martyr, bears on the 
very face of it, as is confessed even by those who in other respects support the 
miracle of the Thundering Legion, the most manifest marks of fraud, and seems 
to have been the work of some man altogether unacquainted with Roman af- 
fairs, who lived most likely in the seventh century. Mention, however, having 
been made of these ‘letters of Mareus by Tertuilian, in Apologet. cap. v. it has 
been concluded by many that such documents were actually in existence in his 
time, but that they afterwards perished through the ravages of time. The words 
of Tertulliaf are, al nos e contrario edimus protectorem st litere Marci Aurelii 
gravisstini unperaloris requiraniur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum. 
jorle militum precationibus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur. But there are 
many things which tend to weaken and invalidate Tertullian’s testimony in this 
instance. I pass over the word forte in the above passage, which has been laid 
hold of by learned men as a proof, either that Tertullian was not satisfied of the 
truth of this miracle, or else that he had never seen those letters of the empe- 
rors; for to say nothing of what is contended for respecting the use of this 
particle by Tertullian, I see plainly that neither of the above points can be* 
proved from it. The word manifestly relates, not to Tertullian, but to the 
emperor and his epistle, and the sense of the passage is this: that Marcus did 
not explicitly own or avow that the fall of rain was obtained through the sup- 
plications of his Christian soldiers, but expressed himself with some reserve, 
and only signified that possibly this great benefit might have been derived from 
their prayers. I also pass over the circumstance that Tertullian in another 
place, (Libro ad Scapulam, cap. iv. p. 87. ed. Rigalt.) where he similarly makes 
mention of this rain, obtained through the prayers of the Christians, is alto- 
gether silent as to the epistle of Mareus. But there are two things for which 
we have not to seek very far, which, I think, must be allowed entirely to ener- 
yate and render nugatory the testimony which Tertullian is supposed, in the 
above cited passage, to afford in support of these letters. The first is, that 
from what Tertullian has handed down to us respecting the purport of this imperial 
epistle, it is, unless I am most egregiously deceived, very plainly to [p. 252.] 
be seen that the paper which he had before him at the time of his penning that 
passage, was a document to which we have before had occasion to direct the 
reader’s attention, namely, the edict ad commune Asia, issued by Antoninus 
Pius, whom, we well know, it has been by no means an uncommon thing for 
writers to confound with his successor Marcus Aurelius. For in proceeding 
with his statement Tertullian observes, sicut non palam ab egusmodt hominibus 
penam dimovit, ita alio modo palam dispersit, adjecta etiam accusatoribus damna- 
tione et quidem tetriore. Now the meaning of these words I take to be, first, 
that Mareus did not exempt the Christians from every sort of penalty to which 
they had been previously liable, that is, he did not absolutely interdict or pro- 
hibit their being punished; secondly, that he, however, contrived in effect to 
render these penaltics, as it were, merely nominal; or in other words, that he 
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wisely ordered matters so as that the judges should find it no very easy matter 
to bring the Christians within the lash of the law; and thirdly, that he suspended 
over accusers who should fail in their proof, a similar punishment to that which 
would have awaited the accused on conviction. It will be sufficient for me 
then, I conceive, to remark, that in these three respects the statement of Ter- 
tullian most aptly agrees with the edict of Antoninus Pius ad commune Asia. 
For by that edict the emperor did not exempt the Christians from every kind 
of penalty ; but he ordained that no Christian should be subjected to punish- 
ment unless convicted of some sort of crime, and by this provision most 
certainly restricted, within very narrow limits, the power of punishing the 
Christians at all; and, finally, he directed that such accusers of the Christians 
as might fail of making good their charge against them, should be punished for 
their temerity. It appears to me, therefore, manifest, that Tertullian fell into 
the mistake of imputing to the son the edict of the father, whose name was 
similar; and that, having understood that Marcus and his army had experienced 
an unhoped for deliverance from a most perilous situation, through the prayers . 
of the Christians, he was led to conelude, that gratitude for so signal a benefit 
had actuated him to the promulgation of this edict—The second thing which 
renders the testimony of Tertullian, as to the epistle of Marcus, a mere nullity, 
is the persecution of the Christians at Lyons and Vienne, of which we have 
above taken notice. This persecution took place ia the year elxxvii, in the — 
third, or if you had rather, in the fourth year after the victory obtained over the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi. But.who, let me ask, can believe that the emperor, 
after having, in the year elxxiv, in a public epistle, passed the highest encomium 
on the Christians, and declared that the heaviest of punishments should await 
their accusers, should all at once, in the year elxxvii, so entirely change his 
mind as to give them up for a sacrifice to the malice of their enemies, and enact, 
that all such of them as would not retuin to the religion of their ancestors, 
should undergo capital punishment ? 

Having disencumbered the question, then, of these particulars, the only 
thing that remains to be determined is, whether that fall of rain to which the 
Roman army owed its preservation in the Marcomannie war, is to be accounted 
as one of those extraordinary interpositions of divine providence which we term 
miracles? For if it can be ascertained that it belongs to the class of miracles, 
there can be no doubt but that it ought to be attributed to the prayers of the 
Christians who were at that time serving in the army of Marcus. Now, the 
question, when thus simplified, appears to me extremely easy of solution. By 
the unreserved assent of the learned it is now established as a maxim, that no- 
thing can properly be considered as belonging to the class of miracles, for the 
occurrence of which any natural cause can be assigned. But in this fall of rain, 
although it might not have been expected or even hoped for, there was nothing 
which it exceeded the ordinary powers of nature to accomplish, nothing which 
of necessity required the peculiar interposilion of Omnipotence. For nothing 
can be more common, than for the long droughts of summer to be sueceeded 
[p. 253.] by copious falls of rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning in a 
degree truly terrific. Nor can it appear at all wonderful that some of the 
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enemy should have been struck dead by the lightning, or that, in consequence 
thereof, their whole army should betake themselves to flight; for it was the 
opinion of all the German nations that every thunderbolt was commissioned of 
the Deity itself; and, under the influence of this persuasion, it was customary for 
the effects of lightning to be regarded by these people as particularly ominous, 
XVULLe sento“or-the: Christians wilder “Commodus" and’ Severus: 
During the reign of Commodus, the son and immediate successor 
of Marcus, no very heavy or general persecution of the Chris- 
tians appears to have taken place; at least nothing of this kind 
is recorded by any historian. ‘There are not wanting, however, 
individual instances of Christians that were put to death: during 
“this period, the most remarkable of which is that of Apollonius, 
a dignified and eminent character, who, together with his accu- 
ser, underwent capital punishment at Rome.(’) The fact was, that 
none of the laws which had been enacted by different emperors 
respecting the Christians, of which some indeed were lenient, but 
others most severe, having been repealed, the judges could at 
any time, when it might suit their humour, by straining matters 
a little, contrive, with an apparent show of justice, to inflict ca- 
pital punishment on all such Christians as might be accused be- 
fore them. Of this evil the full weight was never so sensibly 
experienced by the Christians as under the reign of Septimius 
Severus, the successor of Commodus. For although this emperor, 
upon his first assuming the government, manifested a disposition 
to favour the Christians, to one of whom he stood indebted for. 
a very signal benefit ;(?) yet under cover, as it should seem, of 
the turbulence of the times which succeeded, the magistrates and 
enemies of Christianity took occasion to rekindle the flames of 
persecution, and to carry their oppression and cruelty to the 
greatest extent. By the concurrence of abundant authorities, it 
is rendered indisputable, that in some provinces, towards the 
close of this century, the Christians were exposed to such a 
dreadful series of calamities and sufferings as it had scarcely ever 
fallen to their lot to encounter before. It was the distressing 
view presented by these accumulated miseries of the brethren, 
which gave birth to that very ingenious and eloquent defence of 
the Christians, the Apologeticon of Tertullian.(*) 
, (1) Vid. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles, lib. v. cap. xxi. p. 189. Apollonius was 
put to death under the law of Trajan ; his accuser as before roticed, under that 
of Antoninus Pius. 
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(2) Tertullian (in libro ad Scapulum, e. iv. p. 87, edit. Rigalt.) says, Ipse 
Severus paler Antonini Christianorum memor fuit. Nam et Proculum Chris« 
tianum, qui Torpacion cognominabatur, Euhodia procuratorem, qui eum per 
oleum aliquando curaverat, reyuisivit, et in palatio suo habuit usque ad mortem 
gus: quem et Antoninus oplime, noverat, lacte Christiano educatus. Sed-et 
clarissinias feminas et clarissimos viros, Severus sciens hagus secle esse, non mo~ 
do non lesit, verum etiam testimonio exornavit, et populo furenti in nos palam res- 
tit. The same writer also, in his Apologet. cap. v. p. 62, edit. Havereamp. 
[p. 254.] clearly excepts Severus out of the number of emperors that had diss 
covered an enmity to the Christians, 

(3) From the work of Tertullian it is clearly to be perceived how impiously 
and cruelly the Christians of that period were dealt with, before ever Severus 
was prevailed on to take part against them. The common people, at the insti- 
gation, no doubt, of the heathen priests, called aloud for the blood of the 
Christians ; the other orders did not trouble themselves about them. A pologet. 
cap. Xxxv. p. 300. Sed vulgus inquis. Ut vulgus, tamen Romani, nec ulli ma 
7s depostulatores Christianorum, quam vulgus. Plane ceteri ordines pro aucto- 
riale religiosi ex fide, nihil hosticum de ipso senatu, de equite, de castris, de pala- 
tiis tpsis spirat. But it should seem that some of the presidents by no means 
thought the Christians deserving of punishment, but exercised their eruelty on 
them merely with a view of obtaining popular favour; for in c. xlix, p- 425, 
Tertullian presses this home upon them in the following terms: De qua iniqui- 
tate sevitie non modo cecum hoc vulgus exultat et insultat, sed et quidam vestrum 
quibus favor vulgi de iniquitate captatur, gloriantur, quasi non totum quod in nos 
potestis, nostrum sit arbitrium. The greatest part of the magistrates, however, 
did not scruple to acknowledge the falsehood of the calumnies wherewith the 
Christians were assailed, and were ready to admit the injury that was done 

_them; but complained that, without a breach of various laws that stood unre- 
pealed and in full force, it was impossible for them to turn a deaf ear to their 
accusers, This excuse is met by Tertullian with much address, and combated 
at considerable length in chapters iv, y, and vi. His exordium is as follows: 
Sed quoniam, cum ad omnia occurrit veritas nostra, (But when, by a simple ex- 
posure of the truth, we have fully refuted all those calumnies and charges that 
are urged against us,) postremo legum obstruitur auctoritas adversus eam (i. e, 
the truth) ut aut nihil dicatur retractandum esse post leges (i. e. that it would be 
inconsistent with Roman constancy to revoke, or deviate from, what has once 
been established by law,) aut ingratis necessitas obsequii preferatur verulati, (i. e. 
a judge, although it may be disagreeable to him, and he may perceive that the 
cause of truth will suffer, should yet, in his decisions, adhere strictly to the let- 
ter of the law,) de legibus prius excurram vobiscum ul cum tutoribus lesum. Now, 
men who could in this way make the laws a cloak for their own injustice and 
cruelty, must certainly have been very worthless characters. If we except the 
law of Trajan, which permitted the Christians to be called in question merely 
on account of their religion, and directed them to be punished in case they 
would not renounce it, the remaining imperial laws and rescripts were rather 


favourable to the Christians than otherwise ; at least there was not one of them 
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to which a judge, if he had been so minded, might not have given a favourable 
interpretation. But it was necessary for these malevolent characters, these 
tools of the priesthood, and candidates for popular fame, to disguise their real 
motives under some pretext or other, and to make it appear as if they were 
borne out by somewhat of reason in tueir decisions. Such was, however, the 
spirit of ferocious violenee wich which this persecution was carried on, that 
even the restraint imposed by the law of Trajan with respect to making any 
search after the Christians, was disregarded ; for they were broken in upon and. 
apprehended in their sacred assemblies, without any accusation having been 
laid against them. Quotidie, says Tertullian, eap. vii, p. 80, obsidemur, quolidu 
prodimur : im ipsis plurimum cetibus et congregationibus nostris op- [p. 255.} 
primimur. So far, therefore, from strictly-adhering to what was dictated by 
the laws, these most unjust judges, in the severities which they exercised to- 
wards the Christians, did not seruple to fly directly in the teeth of the most 
positive injunctions. The punishments inflicted on the Christians were as 
cruel as the enmity borne them by their enemies was savage. The following 
notices of them occur in Tertullian, cap. xii. p. 125, et seq. Crucibus et stipiti« 
bus imponitis Christianos. Ungulis eraditis latera. Christianorum. Cervices 
ponimus. Ad bestias impellimur. Ignibus urimur. In metalla damnamur. In 
insulas relegamur. And in cap. xxx. p. 279, 280, we find nearly assimilar enu- 
meration. It appears also, that the common people. would not unfrequently 
expend their fury on the Christians without the intervention of the magistrates, 
and run even into such extremes of malice as to dig up their dead bodies from 
the grave for the purpose of tearing them to pieces. Cap. xxxvil. p. 308. 
Quolies etiam preteritis vobis (the presidents) suo jure nos inimicum vulgus in 
vadit lapidibus et incendiis, ipsis Bacchanalium fertis : nec mortuis parcunt Chris- 
tianis, quin illos de requie sepulture, de asylo quodam mortis yam alios, jam nec 
totos, avellant, dissecent, distrahant. Now, all these things, it is observable, were 
done previously to the manifestation of any ill will towards the Christians on 
the part of the emperor, and whilst the laws that had been anciently enacted 
against them remained comparatively quiescent, and, as it were, superseded by 
others of rather a compassionate tendency. What, then, may we suppose to 
-have taken place when Severus avowed himself the enemy of Christianity, and 
not only revived, in all their rigour, the ancient laws respecting it, but added 
to them new ones of still greater severity ? 


XIX. Philosophers inimical to- the Christian cause. To the 
flame thus prevailing in the breasts of the priests and the popu- 
lace, not a little fuel was added by the writings of some of those 
who affected to possess a more than ordinary share of wisdom 
and virtue, and were distinguished by the titles of Philosophers 
and Orators. Of these, one of the most celebrated was a disciple 
of the modern Platonic school, named Célsus, who, towards the 
close of this century, attacked the Christians. in a declamation 
‘teeming with invective and reproach, which, at a subsequent pe- 
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riod, was met by a very masterly refutation from the pen of Ort 
gen.(’) At Rome likewise, nearly about the same time, the Chris» 
tians were assailed by one Crescens, a cynic philosopher, who, 
according to the prevailing custom of the age, arraigned them of 
the grossest impiety. is attack was in a particular manner di- 
rected against Justin Martyr, who had exposed to the world the 
secret vices and deceptive arts of those who styled themselves 
philosophers; nor was it for a moment relinquished until this 
very celebrated Christian father had undergone the punishment 
of death.) As cotemporary with these, it should seem that we 
may reckon Monto, the rhetorician of Cirta in Africa, who made 
it his endeavour, in a studied discourse that he sent abroad into 
the world, to establish against the Christians that vile calumny 
so frequent in the mouths of the mob, of their countenancing an 
incestuous intercourse of the sexes.(*) Many more persons of this 
description, in all probability, laboured to defame the Christians; 
but neithextheir works nor their names have come down to our 
times. 


(1) Origen, who, in the third century, was induced, by the advice of Am- 
brosius, to give to the world his well known confutation of the calumnies and 
[p. 256.] falsehoods of Celsus, conceived his adversary to be an Epicurean, for 
which, however, he seems to have had no other reason than that of there hav- 
ing been an Epicurean of some celebrity of the name of Celsus. But if the 
opinions of Celsus were what even Origen himself states them to have been, ~ 
there can be no doubt but that he was utterly averse to the doctrines of Epicu- 
rus, and belonged to what we term the modern Platonic or Alexandrian school. 
The reader who wishes to see this question examined in detail, may consult 
my Preface to the German translation of Origen. Before the appearance, howe 
ever, of any remarks of mine on the subject, it had been very learnedly shown 
by that eminent scholar, Pet. Wesseling, (Probabilia, cap. xxiii. p. 187, et seq.), 

that Celsus could by no means be considered as belonging to the class of the 
* Epicureans.—We cannot close this note without observing, that abundant proof 
is to be collected from the weak and injurious declamation of Celsus, of the 
very great detriment which the cause of Christianity sustained in consequence 
of the corruptions introduced by the Gnostics, who, subsequently to the time 
of Hadrian, had attained to some degree of consequence and fame; for the 
exceptionable particulars on which this malevolent adversary chiefly grounds 
his attack, were not recognized by those of the orthodox fuith as belonging to 
the Christian scheme, but were merely fancied improvements that had been 
tacked to it by the Gnostics. Celsus, as appears from his own showing, had 
been chiefly conversant with men of this latter description, and fell into the 
error of attributing to the Christians in general, maxims which were recognized 
only by this particular sect. 
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(2) Vid. Eusebius, Hesior, Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xvi. as also the Second Apo- 
logy pro Christianis, of Justin himself, in which he predicts that the philoso- 
prers, and particularly Crescens, whose ignorance and corrupt morals he had 
made it his business to expose to the world, would endeavour by every possible 
means to bring about his destruction. 

(3) There are two passages in Minuctus Felix which relate to this calum- 
niator of the Christians; from ene of which we learn his country, from the other 
his name and mode of life. In cap. x. Octavius, p. 99, where he treats of the 
Thyestean banquets, which the Christians were accused of celebrating, he thus , 
expresses himself: Et de convivio notum est. Passim omnes loquuntur. Id 
etiam cirtensis nostri testatur oratio. ‘Then follows a description of these feasts, 
which, without doubt, was taken from the discourse of Fronto, which he had 
just been praising. To this passage he thus replies in the words of his Octa- 
vius, cap. xxxi. p. 322. Sic de isto (the banquet) et tuus Fronto, non ut affirma- 
tor teslimonium fecit, sed convicium ut orator aspersit. By learned men it has 
been suspected, and certainly not without great appearance of reason, that this 
Fronto was one and the same with Cornelius Fronto, the rhetorician, who taught 
the emperor Marcus eloquence. As long as the Christian church could number 
within its pale none but men who were unskilled in letters and philosophy, it 
was regarded with a silent disdain by those amongst the Greeks and Romans 
who assumed to themselves the title of philosophers. But when, in the second 
zentury, certain philosophers of eminence became converts to the Christian 
scheme, such as Justin, Athenagoras, Pantenus, and others, without, however, 
renouncing either the name, garb, or mode of living of philosophers, or giving 
up the instruction of youth ; when, moreover, these Christianized philosophers 
made it their business to demonstrate in the schools the vanity of the Greek 
philosophy, and propounded therein a new species of philosophic dis- [p. 257,] 
cipline, which intimately embraced the principles of Christianity, and accommo- 
dated itself to the form of that religion which they had espoused ; and when, 
lastly, these same illustrious converts to Christianity made a point of exposing 
to the world the secret vices, the contentious squabbles, and the actual knavery 
of the pagan philosophic sects, the heathen philosophers perceived at once the 
peril of their situation, and that their credit with the world, as well as every 
thing else that could be dear to them, was brought into the greatest jeopardy. 
They therefore united with the priesthood and the populace in clamouring for 
the extermination of the Christians, and whilst they endeavoured, by the pro- 
pagation of false accusations and calumnies, not only orally, but in their writ- 
_ ings, to draw down destruction on the Christians at large, were particularly as- 
siduous in directing the public vengeance against their apostate brethren who 
had gone over to the new religion. It was not, therefore, so much with a view 
to uphold what they considered to be the cause of truth, as to support their 
own tottering reputation, authority, and glory, and to secure to themselves the 
common necessaries of life, such as food and raiment, motives, in fact, of much 
the same kind with those which had previously excited the hostility of the 
priesthood, that these philosophers were induced to take the field against the 
Christians. This war of the philosophers against Christianity had its com 
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mericement under the reign of the emperor Marcus, who was himself a philoso 
pher, and made it his study to eneourage and gratify philosophers: neither had 
any of the Greek and Roman philosophers, previously to this period, embraced 
Christianity, nor had the Christians applied themselves to the cnitivation of 
philosophy ; indeed it was a thing whieh they were expressly enjoined by St. 
_ Paul to avoid. From what we have here observed, it is easily to be perceived, 
by any one who will exert his reason, whether there be not an apparently good 
foundation for the conjecture which we have above hazarded, that the philoso- 
_phers were in fact the authors of the sufferings to which the Christians were 
exposed in the time of the emperor Marcus. At this period the jealousy of the 
philosophers became awakened, and a fear was excited in their breasts lest they 
_should be despoiled of their renown, and reduced, as it were, to beggary, m con- © 
sequence of the disclosures made by those of their brethren who had turned 
Christians. Being, therefore, able to carry every point with the emperor, and 
Marcus himself no doubt feeling hurt and indignant at the contempt and de- 
rision with which philosophy, considered by him as the chief good, was treated 
by the Christians, they found no diffieulty in prevailing on him te put these 
people without the pale of his justice, and to permit them, im return for the m- 
sults they had offered to the honour and dignity of philosophy, to be assailed 
with every species of cruelty, and even deprived of their lives. 

XX. Government of the church. Amidst these vicissitudes of 
fortune, the Christians applied themselves every where with an 
ardent and holy zeal to add to the strength and stability of their 
cause, and at the same time to improve it as much as possible 
by means of salutary laws and regulations. Over each of the 
larger churches, and such as were established in eities or towns 
of any note, there presided a teacher who bore the title of Bishop, 
and whose appointment to this office rested entirely with the 
people. The bishop was assisted by a council of presbyters or 
elders, who, in like manner, depended for their appointment on 
popular suffrage, and, availing himself of the aid thus furnished 
him, it was, in an especial degree, his duty to be ever vigilant 
and active in preventing the interests of religion from experienc- 
mg any detriment. T'o the bishop lkewise it belonged to allot 
to each of the presbyters his proper functions and department ; 
and to see that, in every thing appertaining to religion and di- 
vine worship, a due respect was had to the laws and regulations 
which the people had enacted or otherwise sanctioned with their 
approbation. The deacons and deaconesses filled subordinate sta- . 
[p. 258.] tions in the church, and had various duties assigned to 
them, according as circumstances might require. The daughter 
‘churches, or lesser Christian assemblies, that through the care and 
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exertions of the bishop had been established in the neighbouring 
districts and villages, were governed by presbyters sent from 
the mother church, who, in consequence of their representing 
the person, and exercising, with a few exceptions, all thé rights 
and functions of the bishop by whom they were commissioned, 
came to be distinguished by the title of .Chorepiscop?, or rural 
bishops——The supreme power in these equal‘assemblies or con- 
gregations resided in the people; and consequently no alteration 
of importance, nor in fact any thing of more than ordinary mo- 
ment, could be brought about or carried into effect without 
having recourse to a general assembly, by the suffrages and au- 
thority of which alone could the opinions and counsels of the 
bishop and the presbyters be rendered obligatory, and acquire 
the force of laws. 

“XXI. Authority of the apostolic churches. The most perfect 
equality prevailed amongst all the churches in point of rights 
and power, each of them prescribing to itself at any time, accord- 
ing to its own will and judgment, such laws and regulations as its 
circumstances appeared to demand: nor does this age supply us 
with a single instance of any church assuming to itself anything 
like a right of dominion or command over the others.(’) An an- 
cient custom, however, obtained of attributing to those churches 
which had been founded by the apostles themselves, a superior 
degree of honour, and a more exalted dignity; on which account 
it was, for the most part, usual, when any dispute arose respect- 
ing principles or tenets, for the opinion of these churches to be 
asked; as also, for those who entered into a discussion of any. 
matters connected with religion, to refer, in support of *their po- 
sitions, to the voice of the apostolic churches?) We may, there- 
fore, hence very readily perceive the reason which, in cases of 
doubt and controversy, caused the Christians of the west to have 
recourse to the church of Rome, those of Africa to that of Alex- 
andria, and those of Asia to that of Antioch, for their opinion, 
and which also occasioned these opinions to be not unfrequently 
regarded in the light of laws, namely, that these churches had 
been planted, reared up and regulated either by the hand or un- 
der the immediate superintendence and care of some one or more 
of the apostles themselves. 

(1) What was done by Victor during the controversy respecting the time 
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of Easter, by no means proves, as we shall presently show, that he arrogated te 
himself the power of making laws. 

(2) If the reader will turn to Irenzeus advers. Heres. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 175. 
[p. 259.] ed. Massuet. and Tertullian de Prescript. advers. Hareticos, eap. xxxvi. 
p. 245. ed. Rigalt. he will find two very notable passages, in which these illus- 
trious writers, in their dispute with the Gnostics, make their appeal to the apose 
tolic churches. Between these passages there is such an accordance and simili- 
tude, that I can searcely doubt but that Tertullian, at the time of his writing, 
had Ireneus, (whom he had certainly read, as appears from his book, contra 
Valentinianos, cap. v.) before his eyes, and intentionally imitated him. The 
Gnostics, finding themselves hardly pressed by the authority of the sacred writ- 
ings, endeavoured to maintain their ground by asserting that the true and 
genuine doctrine of Jesus Christ was not to be learnt from the writings of the 
apostles, for that it had never been commitied to writing, but that the aposiles 
had transmitted it merely by word of mouth. Their having recourse to such a 
miserable shift indicated plainly enough that their cause was wholly desperate: 
in fact, they could adduce nothing whatever in support of this ridiculous asser- 
tion ; and their opponents might therefore have contented themselves with call- 
ing upon them, as they certainly with the greatest propriety might have done, 
to prove what they thus alleged. Tertullian and Ireneus, however, adopted a 
different mode of depriving them of this subterfuge, and exposing to the world 
its utter falsity, namely, that of appealing to the apostolic churehes. Their 
train of argument is this:—If it were true that the apostles had orally trans- 
mitted a docrine different from that which they committed to writing, there can 
be no doubt but that such doctrine would have been communicated to those 
churches which they themselves founded, ordained, and instructed. But it is 
notoriously the fact, that of all the churches which owe their foundation and 
institution to the apostles, and in which we know that it has been an object of 
main concern with their bishops, most religiously to preserve and adhere to that 
form of discipline which they received from their founders, there is not a single 
one that gives the least countenance to the fables and idle dreams of the Gnos- 
tics. We maintain, therefore, that these latter are altogether unworthy of belief 
when they Assert, that their tenets are of an apostolic origin, being derived from 
the apostles through oral communication. To this reasoning the Gnosties could _ 
reply’in no other way than by saying, that the churches established by the — 
apostles had gradually departed from the maxims and tenets of their founders, 
and that their primitive bishops had been forcibly supplanted by others who 
knew nothing of the genuine apostolic discipline. Foreseeing then, that such, 
if any, must be their answer, Ireneus takes care to show that in the Roman 
church, which, for the sake of brevity, he takes as a fair example of the whole, 
the series of bishops had been continued down without interruption from the 
time of the apostles, and the regular succession of them been never disturbed 
or sullied by the intervention of any stranger or person whose principles were 
in any respect different from those of the apostles. From this one observation we 
gain considerable light as to this mode of arguing, and need no other proof of 
the very great error into which those of the present day fall, who take their 
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stand behind tradition and apostolical succession, and contend that’ they are 
justified in doing so by the example of the primitive Christian teachers, Both 
Ireneus and Tertullian most obviously agree in this, that they place all the 
apostolic churches on a precisely equal footing, and allow to each of them the 
same weight and authority in determining this controversy with the Gnostics, 
Tertullian is particularly explicit as to this. His words are ;—Percurre ceclesias 
apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc cathedre apostolorum suis locis president. - + « 
Proxima est.tibi Achaia; habes Corinthum. Si non longejabes a Macedonia, 
habes Philippos, habes Thessalonicences. Si potes in Asiam tendere, [p. 260.] 
habes Ephesum. Si autem Italie adjaces, habes Romam, unde nobis quoque 
auclorilas presto est. Tertullian, it is manifest, makes no distinction between 
these apostolic churches; the same authority, and the same dignity is attributed 
by him to all of them: the church of Rome was, in his estimation, possessed 
of no greater consequence, nor had it any more power to determine the dispute 
with the Gnosties, than that of Ephesus, Thessalonica, or Corinth. The Ro- 
man church is indeed considered by him as having beech more fortunate, inas- 
much as it had been blessed with the presence of Peter, Paul, and John, who 
poured out their blood in the cause of Christ: Isia quam felix ecclesia! cui 
totam doctrinam apostoli cum sanguine suo profuderunt ; ubi Petrus passioni 
dominice adcquatur; ubi Paulus Joannis exitu coronatur ; ubi apostolus Jo- 
hannes posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur. But so far from giving countenance to the idea of a greater 
power with regard to determining controversies respecting religion, being pos- 
sessed by the church of Rome than by that of Ephesus or any other apostolical 
church, he in effect gives it a direct negative. Ireneus, indeed, extols the 
church of Rome, not only on account of its good fortune, but also for other 
reasons of which we shall presently take more notice; but notwithstanding this, 
he plainly agrees with Tertullian as to the above point, that the. power and au- 
thority of all the apostolic churches in determining the controversy that had arisen 
between the orthodox Christians and the Gnosties, was precisely equal. Tra- 
ditionem, says he, apostolorum in toto mundo manifestatam, in omni ecclesia adest 
respicere omnibus qui vera velint videre. Etenim si recondita mysleria scissent 
apostoli, que seorsim et latenter ab reliquis perfectos docebant, his vel maxime tra- 
derent ea, quibus eliam ipsas ecclesias commitlebant. Most assuredly Ireneus 
would not have written thus, he would not have spoken generally of all the 
churches that had been founded by the apostles, but have confined his reference 
to that of Rome alone, if either he or any other person at that time had believed 
that the right and power of determining controversies respecting religion was 
possessed by the Roman church. It is true, indeed, that he afterwards makes 
no mention of the otherjehurches, but contents himself with opposing to the 
Gnosties the sentiments of the church of Rome alone; but it is,plain, that thig 
is not done by him from a persuasion, that to this one church alone belonged 
the decision of Christian controversies, but, as he openly avows, for the sake of 
brevity ; sed quoniam valde longum est in hoc tali volumine omnium ecclesiarum 
enumerare successiones, maxime et antiquissime ecclesia traditionem indicantes, 
confundimus omnes, Tertullian and Irenzus agree also in this that they pass 
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over, without the slightest notice, that church, which it is natural to regard as 
the head and mother of all churches, and of which Christ himself was the 
parent and founder: I mean the church of Jerusalem. Tertullian, although he 
specifically enumerates the more celebrated of the apostolic churches, yet says 
not a word of that of Jerusalem. Irenwus may be considered as tacitly treating 
it with contempt, when he gives to the church of Rome a preference over all 
the others. But in this they are by no means singular, for I do not know that 
the chureh of Jer usalem, although in point of foundation superior to all the rest, 
is ever appealed to, or even cited, as an authority, by any of the ancient fa- 
[p. 261.] thers. This cireumstance, however, can occasion no very great won- 
der to any one who is apprised, that the original and true church of Jerusalem, 
consisting of Jews and the descendants of Jews, who had actually seen and 
heard our blessed Lord himself, seceded from the remaining church under the 
reign of Hadrian; and that the church which assembled in Hadrian’s new city, 
#flia Capitolina, and which assumed to itself the title of the church of Jerusa- 
lem, was altogether a distinct assembly from the ancient and original congre- 
gation. In these respects, then, we see that Ireneeus and Tertullian are in per- 
fect harmony with each other; but in what further relates to the church of 
Rome, we shall find them considerably at variance. Jreneus extols it on many 
accounts, and attributes to it a certain superiority or preéminence; but Tertullian, 
although he had read, and in other respects follows Ireneeus, speaks only of the 
felicity or good fortune of the Roman church; of its superiority in any other 
respect he appears to know nothing. The reason of this difference may, I think, 
be assigned without much difficulty. JIreneus had been at Rome, and he was, 
without doubt, indebted for many kindnesses to the Roman bishop, Eleutherus ; 
added to which, he was the bishop of a poor little church which had suffered 
considerably in the then recent persecution under Marcus, and stood very much 
in need of the counsel and assistance that were to be afforded by the great and 
opulent church of Rome, and its bishop. 'To speak in plain terms, he was no 
_ stranger to the advantages that were to be derived from the wealth and benefi- 
.. cence of the church of Rome, and he therefore made no scruple of flattering her 
pretensions as to a point on the accomplishment of which he knew that she was 
bent, namely, that of exalting herself to a superiority over the other Christian 
churches. But Tertullian was an African, and it is well known that, the Afri- 
ean church was, long after the times of which we are treating, impatient of the 
Roman domination, and a most strenuous asserter of the primitive Christian 
liberty, Therefore, although he was indebted for a considerable part of what 
is urged in argument by him against the Gnostics to Ireneus, as must be mani- 
fest to any one upon collation, he yet adopts none of the compliments that are 
paid by this latter writer to the Roman church; does he assign to it any 
preCminence oyer the other churches, except in that superior degree of felicity 
which it derived from the glorious death of the apostles Peter and Paul, and the 
miraculous preservation of the apostle John. 

But let us now see, since we have thus entered into the subject, in what 
consists that celebrated eulogium of Ireneus on the Roman church, which Rem 
Massuetus pronounces to be a grievous stumbling block to all who have quits 
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ted the thurch of Rome and shaken off the yoke of the Catholic faith; which 
the friends of the papacy consider as the very citadel of that preéminenee 
which the church of Rome arrogates to itself over every other church; and in 
explaining and commenting on which, so many great and excellent men have 
bestowed no little portion of labour, With the remarks of others on the sub- 
ject, whether well or ill-founded, I shall not concern myself, but merely state, 
in as few words as possible, what, upon an impartial view of the matter, ap- 
pears to me to be the truth—After stating that in his opposition to the Gnos- 
ties, he should not adduce individually the authority and discipline of all the 
“apostolical churches, but, for the sake of brevity, content himself with referring 
to the church of Rome, as exhibiting a fair example of the whole; Ireneus 
‘thus proceeds: ad hanc enim ecclesiam, (the church of Rome,) propter potiorem 
principaiitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt undique 
Jideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata est ea, que est [p. 262.] 
ab apostolis tradilio. ‘These, then, are the words which have given rise to such sub- 
tile and laborious disquisitions. But, let them be twisted in any manner what- 
ever, [have not the least hesitation in declaring it to be my decided opinion, that 
if the right which the church of Rome at this day asserts, of dictating to the 
other Christian churches, be founded chiefly on this passage, it stands but on a 
very weak and tottering foundation indeed. But, lest my judgment should ap- 
pear to have been hastily formed, let it only be considered in a general way. 
I. That the sense in which the words of Irenezus are to be understood, is alto- 
gether obscure, and that, through eithcr ignorance or want of skill in the Latin 
translator, it is impossible to comprehend, with any degree of precision, the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by certain terms, on the right understanding 
of which the intelligibility of the whole passage very materially depends. What, 
for instance, I would ask, are we to understand by potior principalitas? What 
meaning, again, are we te annex to the expression, convenire ad ecclesiam Ro- 
manam? In vain wili it be for us to pretend to ascertain the sense of this 
passage, until the original Greek of Irenzeus.be recovered. II. That Ireneus 
is speaking of the church of Rome in the second century, a period at which it 
might, no doubt, with justice be asserted that allits bishops and teachers had 
continued steadfast in the observance of that discipline, which had been trans- 
mitted to them by the apostles Peter and Paul. T'o apply, therefore, what he 
then says, to the church of Rome in its present state, is to do much the same 
thing as if, in proof of the rights and power that belong to the emperors of 
Germany, who also bear the title of Roman emperors, we were to adduce the 
rights and powers that were exercised by the first emperors of the Augustan 
race, Octavius Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. Without doubt, we 
sliould account it a very ingenious piece of pleasantry, in any man, to quote 
what Suetonius or Tacitus may have said respecting the authority of Augustus 
or Tiberius, by way of shewing what is due from the German princes to their 
present emperor. By the same argumerif, then, as a jurist would make use of 
in refuting such a man, may an effectual answer be given to those who, from a 
passage in Ireneus, pretend to ascertain what are at present the rights and 
power of the Roman pontiff. III. That this is the testimony of a private indi. 
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vidual, of one that was nothing more than the bishop of a small, insignificant 
church, that had been but a few years before established in Gaul, of a man, 
moreover, who, in his writings, has given not a few proofs of a judgment far 
from sound or correct, as well as of a mind evidently labouring under the 
shackles of prejudice.. But who is there, possessed of but merely common 
sense and information, that would recognise in the dicta or precepts of any pri- 
vate individual, and more especially in those of an individual who had betrayed 
no small deficiency of judgment, and been convicted of having fallen into more 
than one palpable error, a standard whereby to ascertain and demonstrate the 
public rights of states or churches? Should there, however, be found a maf 
so disposed, we can meet Ireneeus with an authority not at all inferior to him- 
self, cither in point of judgment or of talents, namely Tertullian, who denies 
that the church of Rome possessed any preéminence over the rest of the 
churches, except it were in point of felicity or good fortune. What, therefore, 
the supporters of the church of Rome take upon them in this instance, main- 
tain, upon the’ authority of Ireneus, we shall assume to ourselves the liberty 
of denying, upon the authority of Tertullian. 

Having, then, premised thus much in a general way, Jet us now direct our 
attention more particularly to the words of Ireneus. Necesse est, he tells us, 
{p. 263.] omnem ecclesiam convenire ad ecclesiam Romanam ; and for this he as- 
sizns two reasons ; the first, propler poliorem principalitalem ; the second, quia 
semper in ea conservata esl apostolorum traditis Now it unluckily happens, that 
the terms in which this precept ig conveyed, are such as to leave its meaning 
somewhat dubious. By the words convenire ad ecclesiam Romanam, it.should 
secm most likely that we ought tv understand accedere ad Romanam ecclesiam, 
or consulere ecclesiam Romanam, and that what Irenzeus meant to say was this: 
—that it behoved all Christians, ‘in matters of doubt, connected with religion, 
to resort for advice and direction to the chureh of Rome, (i. e. the church of 
Rome in its then state,) inasmuch as it was the most ancient and the largest of 
all the churches of the west, and,owed its foundation to the hands of the apos- 
tles themselves. But if such be this father’s meaning, and the reasons which he 
subjoins scarcely ailow us to doubt of its being so, there is certainly nothing in 
it that can afford the church of Rome much support in the present day. It is 
not within the power even of the most subtile disputant, to make it appear that 
Irenzus meant that his words should be applied to the church of Rome im all 
subsequent ages and times. On the contrary, we have, in, the latter reason 
which he assigns for his precept, a convincing proof that he spoke in relation 
only to the more ancient and early church of Rome, as it existed in his own 
time. The reason that he assigns why the other churches should have recourse 
to that of Rome, is, quia in ea traditio apostolorum conservaia est. Now nothing 
ean be more plain than that he here speaks merely of time past. Had he meant 
that the church of Rome was to be consulted and made the arbitress in all ages 
to come, he unquestionably would written, in qua traditio apostolorum cone 
servala est, el semper conservabitur. .As to the first reason given by Ireneus, 
namely, propler potiorem principalitatem, it is altogether involved in obscurity 
and doubt, For principalitas is such an ambiguous word, and admits of being 
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used in such a variety of senses, that, owing to the negligence of Irenaeus, or 
his Latin translator, in not more particularly indicating what he meant by it,a 
degree of darkness, not easy to be dispelled, is thrown over the whole of this 
sentence. The conjecture that strikes me as the most plausible in regard to it, 
is, that by the word principalitas, Ireneus might mean those four honourable 
distinctions appertaining to the church of Rome, which he had just before enu- 
merated, namely, magnitude, antiquity, celebrity, and apostolical origin, Maz 
tme, says he, et antiquissime, et omnibus cognile, a gloriosissimis duobus ap..s- 
tolis, Petro et Paulo, fundata et constilule ecclesiz. In these, probably, consist- 
ed that potior principalitas which Ireneus attributes to the church of Rome; 
he never dreamt of ascertaining what would be its claims to preéminence in 
every future age. At least this explication of his words possesses a force and 
simplicity that ] believe we shall in vain look for in any other. But it is time 
for me to put an end to this note, though materials are not wanting for extend- 
ing it to a much greater length. I will, therefore, only add, that I cannot help 
viewing it as a thing particularly unbecoming in men of learning and talents, to 
pretend to say that the public rights of the universal church and the form of go- 
vernment prescribed for it by Christ, are to be elicited from the obscure and 
uncertain words of a private individual, the bishop of merely a poor little insig- 
nificant church, a good and pious man unquestionably, but one, at the same 
time, whose mental qualifications and endowments were certainly nOHRE more 
than of the middling order. “oy 


XXII. Civil unity introduced amongst the Christians. Al- [p. 264.] 
though, therefore, all the churches had, at the cogamencement of 
this century, various laws and institutions in common, which had 
been received from the apostles themselves, and were particularly 
careful in maintaining with each other a certain community of te- 
nets, morals and charity ; yet each individual church which had a 
bishop and presbyters of its own, assumed to itself the form and 
rights of a little distinct republic or commonwealth; and with 
regard to its internal concerns, was wholly regulated by a code of 
laws, that, if they did not originate with, had, at least, received the 
sanction of the people constituting such church. This primitive 
liberty and independence, however, was by degrees relinquished, 
and it became the practice for all the minor churches within a 
province to form themselves into one large association, and "to 
hold at stated seasons, much after the manner of confederate re- 
publics, a convention, in which the common interests and wel- 
fare of the whole were taken into consideration and provided for. 
Of the immediate authors of this arrangement we are uninform- 
ed, but it is certain that it had its origin in Greece; and there are 
‘many things which combine to prove, that during this century 
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it did not extend itself beyond the confines of Asia. In process 
of time, however, the very great advantages attending on a fede- 
ration of this sort becoming apparent, other provinces were in- 
duced to follow the example of Greece, and by degrees this form 
of government became general throughout the whole church ; so 
that the Christian community may be said, thenceforward, to 
have resembled one large commonwealth, made up, like those of 
Holland and Switzerland, of many minor republics. These con- 
ventions or assemblies, in which the delegates from various asso- 
ciated churches consulted on what was requisite to be done for 
the common welfare of the whole, were termed synods by the 
Greeks, and by the Latins councils. To the laws enacted by these 
deputies under the powers with which they were invested by 
their respective churches, the Greeks gave the name Of canons or 
general rules, and by this title it also became usual for them to 
be distinguished by the Latins.(’) 


(1) The reader will find what I have here stated very forcibly illustrated 
and confirmed by Tertullian, in a very notable passage that occurs in his book, 
de Jejuniis, cap. xiii, p.'711. opp. edit. Rigalt. ‘Tertullian is advocating the cause 
of the Montanists, whose tenets he had espoused, and to whom the orthodox 
Christians — it as a fault, that they had taken upon them to institute 
certain fasts or s@asons of abstinence. The reason assigned by the regular 
Christians for objecting to the rules respecting fasts prescribed by the Monta- 
nists, was deduced from the nature of divine worship. God, said they, ought 
to be honoured and worshipped by the Christians of their own free will, not 
from compulsion, or by the command of another. Denique respondetis hee 
_[p. 265.] ex arbitric agenda, non ex imperio. In this age, therefore, the nature 
and character of the true religion continued to be well understood by the gene- 
rality of Christians, inasmuch as they denied it to be subject to the control of 
any human laws. To this argument Tertullian replies, in the first place, that 
the Montanists, in observing certain fosts, did not conform themselves to the 
ordinances of men, but to God, or the Paraclete, 7. e. the Holy Spirit, who had 
enjoined those fasts by the mouths of his servants. Plus humane licebit volun- 
tati quam divine potestati? Ego me seculo, non Deo liberum memini; sic meum 
estullro offictum facere Domino, sicut indicere illius est. He agrees, therefore, 
with the rest of the Christians, that religion is not to be controlled by human 
laws, and strenuously advocates the cause of liberty: but at the same time he 
insists on it that obedience is to be paid to the commands of God, as delivered 
by certain of his servants. To this the Antimonganist Christians readily yielded 
their assent, The only thing, therefore; that remained in dispute between them 
and Tertullian was, whether Montanus and his followers were really, as they as- 
serted, inspired by the Holy Spirit, or not? “With regard to this he replies, in 
the second place, that amongst the Antimontanist Christians the bishops had the 
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power of enjoining fasts, as also, in cases of great emergency, of imposing ex- 
traordinary contributions on the people. Bene autem quod et episcopt universe 
plebi mandare jejunia assolent: non dico de industria stipium conferendarum, ut 
vesire capture est: sed interdum et ex aliqua sollicitudinis ecclesiastice causa, 
These words are of the very first importance and authority in enabling us to 
ascertain the extent to which the power possessed by the bishops of the primi- 
tive church reached. Had it been possible for the bishops of this period, of their ° 
own accord, 7. e. without the assent of the people, to do more than what is here 
stated, Tertullian would, most assuredly, not have failed to notice it on this oc- 
casion, when his attention was particularly directed to the rights and power 
which might lawfully be exercised by men over the flock of Christ. It appears, 
therefore, that with regard to iwo things, the bishop’s sole mandate alone was 
sufficient, In the first place, he might enjoin fasts; for since everything relating 
to the service of God was placed immediately under the care and direction of 
the bishop, and fists were considered as constituting a part of such service, it 
was but just that the times for observing them should be left to his appoint- 
ment. The bishop, it seems, could also, in any case of emergency that called 
for pecuniary aid, and such eases were by no means uncommon, require of the 
people to make such an additional contribution, according to their means, as 
might enable him to meet such exigency. Concerning the bishop’s power as to 
this, Tertullian speaks in his usual unpolished, obscure, and laconic manner; 
and it may, therefore, not be amiss to offer the reader some explanation of what 
he says on this head. It is manifest then, that under the title of stipes he refers 
to those contributions which the Christians were accustomed to make, in conse- 
quence of an admonition from the bishop. These contributions he divides into 
ordinary and extraordinary. The words, ut vesire capiure est, relate to those 
of the ordinary kind. Captura has here the meaning of reditus, (income, ability, 
gains.) The custom was, for every Christian ordinarily to contribute towards 
the common stock in a certain degree, proportionate to his means or ability. In 
addition to these ordinary offerings, we find a distinct mention made of certain 
extraordinary ones, which were called for in cases of emergency. Extraordinary 
expenses were not unfrequently incurred by churches in the entertainment of 
strangers, in relieving the sick, and those of the brethren who were languishing 
in captivity, and in various other ways, to the defrayment of which the free and 
voluntary oblations, as they were termed, of the Christians, were occasionally 
found unequal. The exigencies here spoken of, are in part particularized [p. 266.] 
by Tertullian himself in Apologet. cap. xxxix. p. 325. Dispensatur, says he, 
naufragiis, et si qui in metallis, et si qui in insulis, vel in custodiis duntaxat ex 
causa Dei secle alumni confessionis sue fiunt. Whenever a case of this nature 
oceurred, the bishop addressed his flock, requiring every one to contribute, not 
only according to his means, but in a degree proportionate to,the magnitude 
and pressure of the occasion, so that the necessity of the church might be fully 
answered; and to this mandate it was customary for all to pay obedience with 
the utmost alacrity. The meaning, therefore, of Tertullian’s words is this: “I 
will not speak of the very great readiness of the Christians in making the ordi- 
nary contributions required of them by the bishop; for I know that no one as to 
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this acts from compulsion, but each person gives according to what his ability 
or circumstances permit. But, not unfrequently, unlooked-for accidents and 
emeryencies oecur, which demand pecuniary relief to a certain extent, and 
require that the ratio of contribution should be determined by the bishop: 
nor does any Christian, in ‘such cases, ever hesitate in paying obedience to his 


_ commands.” 
In the third place, Tertullian replies, that it was customary in Gece for 


councils of the churches to be convened, and that therein laws were enacted 
and duties imposed, to which, notwithstanding that they were purely of human 
origin, no exception was ever taken. Aguntur preterea per Gracias illa cerlis 
in locis concilia ex universis ecclesiis, per que et alliora queque in commune trace 
tantur, et ipsa representalio lotius nominis Christiani magna veneralione celebra~ 
tur. From these words it appears, (1st,) That at the close of the second century 
the practice of convening councils had not been adopted either in Africa, the 
country where Tertullian lived, or in the Latin Church, or in the East, or in 
Egypt, but solely in Greece, or as Tertullian expresses it, per Grecias, 1.¢. the 
nations both in Europe and Asia that bore the name of Greeks. (2ndly,) That 
these councils were in his time regarded as of mere human origin, not as hav- 
ing been instituted either by Christ himself or his apostles. For what he had 
in view was to prove that good and pious men might enjoin fasts, and prescribe 
other salutary regulations to the church of Christ. Since, therefore, in support 
of his argument, he adduces the acts of these councils, it is plain that he must 
have considered them as assemblies which owed their origin to mere human 
authority, and their acts, not in the light of oracles or dictates of the Holy 
Spirit, as they came to be regarded in after times, but as mere human laws and 
regulations. (3dly,) That even in Tertullian’s time, certain places or cities had 
been fixed on for the assembling of these Greek councils, and that no power 
existed of convening them elsewhere. (4thly,) That these councils did not busy 
themselves about things of inferior moment, each individual church being left 
to determine on such matters for itself, but employed themselves in the discus- 
sion and arrangement of points of a higher and weightier nature, or such as 
were of general interest and importance. (5thly,) That the bishops, who were 
present at these councils, were merely the representatives of their respective 
churches; that is, that they neither assented to, nor originated anything therein 
in their private individual capacity, but always in the names of the churches of 
(p. 267.] which they were respectively the delegates. Represeniatio, says Ter- 
tullian, éolius nominis Christiani celebratur. Now totum nomen Christianum evi- 
dently, in this place, means, dola ecclesia, the whole church bearing the name of 
Christ. The bishops, therefore, were considered as representing, collectively, 
the entire assoviated Christian flock, and, individually, the different churches 
over which they respectively presided ; and hence arose the veneration in which 
these councils were held. The opinion, that the bishops, assembled in council, 
officiated in the place of Christ himself, and that the very nature of their func. 
tion constituted them both legislators and judges of the Christian community, 
had not at this time even suggested itself. Tertullian esteemed these councils 
worthy of the highest commendation, for he thus proceeds: Et hoc quam digs 
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num fide auspicante congregari undique ad Christum? Vide quam bonum et 
quam jocundum habiare fratres in unum. He moreover adds, what is well 
worthy of remark, that the bishops were accustomed, before they commenced 
their delikerations, to petition for divine aid and assistance by prayer and fast 
ing: Conventus autem illi stationibus prius et jejunationibus operati, dolere cum 
dolentibus et ila demum congaudere gaudentibus norunt, It appears, therefore, 
that ecclesiastical councils had their origin amongst the Greeks in the second 
century, and that their utility becoming manifest, they were gradually adopted 
by the church at large-—The information thus afforded by Tertullian, with re- 
spect to the origin of councils, is supported by the general history of Christian 
affairs; for no notice whatever occurs of any ecclesiastical councils held prior to 
the second century; and with regard to those holden in the course of that age, 
the few memorials of them that have’reached us, very plainly indicate them to 
have been for the most part held in Greece. Towards the close of this century, 
the practice of holding councils of this kind passed from Greece into Palestine 
and Syria, as appears from Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. p. 190, 
191, where mention is made of councils held about the end of the second cen- 
tury by the bishops of Palestine and the province of Osdroéna, respecting the 
controversies then in agitation concerning the proper time for celebrating Easter. 
By certain of the learned it is also contended, that on the same occasion a coun- 
cil of the Italian bishops was convened at Rome by the Roman pontiff Victor, 
Vid. Pet. Coustant. Epist. Romanor. Pontificum, tom. i. in Victore, § 4. p. 94. 
and others. In proof of this, they quote the following words of Eusebius: sal 
wav eri Pons Jt opeoiws GAAn weel Ta auTE Cntinaros, Exioxoroy Bixtogs Syrsoa, 
which are thus rendered by Valesius: alia item extat epistola synodi Romana, cui 
Victoris episcopi nomen preficum est. But not to rest upon the circumstance, 
that no mention is made of any Roman synod in the Greek original, the name 
Victor, bishop of Rome, being the only one prefixed to this epistle, puts it out 
of all question that it was not the letter of any synod, but merely of Victor him- 
self; for synodical epistles were uniformly subscribed by all the bishops pre- 
sent. The only construction, therefore, of which these words of Eusebius seem 
properly to admit, is this: that Victor having, as was then the customary practice, 
consulted with the Roman presbyters, addressed, with their consent, this letter, 
in his own name, to the church over which He presided; which thing of [p. 268. ] 
itself furnishes us with an argument, that the practice of many churches assem- 
bling together in council, had not at that time passed from Greece into Italy. And 
perhaps it may not be amiss to notice it, by-the bye, that Valesius has fallen into 
some other mistakes with regard to the account given by Eusebius of the con- 
troversy respecting Easter, in consequence of his estimating the state of the 
church in the second century from its condition in after ages. 

But I have not yet pointed out all that is deserving of notice with regard to 
this passage of Tertullian, Amongst other things, it is particularly worthy of 
remark, that he speaks therein of councils as having had their origin in Greece, 
Indeed, in no province could it have been more natural for this practice of hold- 
ing councils to have arisen, than in Greece, Under a monarchical government, 
sach as that of emperors and kings, the idea of holding councils would pro- 
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bably never have entered into the minds of the Christians; but in such a pro- 
vince as Greece was, the notion might readily enough suggest itself. The 
Greeks were, as we all know, divided into many minor states and republies, 
Amongst these petty governments an intimate association for general purposes 
subsisted; and for many ages, prior to the coming of Christ, it had been usual 
for them to hold very frequent councils, and to assemble, by their delegates or 
representatives, at certain places, in order to deliberate and resolve on what 
might best promote their common interests. The most celebrated of these as- 
semblies was their general national council, or that of the Amphictyons, which 
was held at Delphi, at stated seasons of the year, in spring and autumn, and to 
which were referred all controversies of any considerable weight or moment, 
that might have arisen between any of the confederated states. Vid. Ubbonis 
Emmii Grecia vetus, tom. iii. p. 340, et’ seq. Nouveau Dictionaire Hist. Crit. 
par Chaufepied, tom. i, voce Amphictyones. These councils were not altogether 
discontinued, even after Greece had been reduced into a province by the Ro- 
mans. The great council of the Amphictyons, in particular, continued, with tho 
consent of the emperors, to hold its meetings, even down to the time when Ter- 
tullian wrote, as may be seen in Pausanias. In a province so much accustomed 
to councils, it is no wonder that the Christians should hit upon the thought, 
that it might redound to the welfare of the church, if, after the example of the 
Greek states, and particularly of the Amphictyons, assemblies or councils of as- 
sociated Christians were to meet at certain stated seasons, and deliberate re- 
specting their common interest! Light is hence thrown on canon xxx" of those 
bearing the title “ Apostolical,” and which are commonly attributed to Clement 
of Rome, as well as on the fifth of the Nicene ones, by both of which the bi- 
shops are enjoined to assemble in council twice in the year, namely, in the 
spring and fall. ‘These were the identical times at which, as we have above 
stated, it was usual, even so low down as the seeond century, for the Amphic- 
tyons to hold their meetings; and hence I think it is evident, that it was the pe- 
culiar constitution and habits of their country which led the Greek Christians 
to think of establishing ecclesiastical councils ; and that, in constituting assem- 
blies of this kind, they merely availed themselves, in the cause of religion, of a 
measure that had long been considered as productive of very essential advan- 
tages in the state. With regard fo the different points thus touched upon, I 
can perceive a very wide field for discussion lying open before me; but on the 
present occasion I am compelled to be studious of brevity. 


[p. 269.] XXIII. Effects produced by the introduction of this civil 
unity, The associations, however, thus introduced amongst the 
churches, and the councils to which they gave rise, although not 
unattended with certain benefits and advantages, were, neverthe- 
less, productive of so great an alteration in the general state of 
the church, as nearly to effect the entire subversion of its ancient 
constitution. Tor, in the first place, the primitive rights of the 
people, in consequence of this new arrangement of things, expe>— 
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perienced a considerable diminution, inasmuch as, thencefor- 
ward, none but affairs of comparatively very trifling consequence 
were ever made the subject of popular deliberation and adjust: 
ment; the councils of the associated churches assuming to them: 
selves the right of discussing and regulating every thing of mo- 
ment or importance, as well as of determining all questions to 
which any sort of weight was attached. Whence arose two sorts 
of ecclesiastical law, the one public or general, and thencefor- 
ward termed “ Canonical,” from the canons; the other private or 
peculiar, consisting merely of such regulations as each indivi- 
dual church deemed it expedient, after the ancient manner, to 
enact for itself—In the next place, the dignity and authority of 
the bishops were very materially augmented and enlarged. In 
the infancy, indeed, of councils, the bishops did not scruple to. 
acknowledge that they appeared there merely as the ministers or 
legates of their respective churches, and that they were, in fact,: 
nothing more than representatives acting from instructions: but 
it was not long before this humble language began, by little and 
little, to be exchanged for a loftier tone; and they at length took 
upon them to assert that they were the legitimate successors of 
the spose themselves, and might consequently, of their own 
proper atthority, dictate laws to the Christian flock. To what 
an extent the inconveniences and evils arising out of these pre- 
posterous pretensions reached in after times, is too well known 
to require any particular notice in this place——Another effect 
which these councils had, was to break in upon and gradually, 
destroy that absolute and perfect equality which had reigned 
amongst the bishops in the primitive times. Tor, as it was ne- 
eessary that some certain place should be fixed on for the seat 
of council, and that the right of convening the assembly, and pre- 
siding therein as moderator, as well as of collecting the suffrages 
and preserving the records of its acts, should be vested in some 
one or other of its members, it, for the most part, became cus- 
tomary to give a preference in these respects to the chief city of 
the province and its bishop, and hence, in process of time, sprung 
up the dignity and authority of “ metropolitans,” a title confer- 
red by way of distinction on the bishops of principal cities, 
These associations of churches, situated within one and the same. 
province, soon gave rise to the practice of many different pro- 
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vinces associating together; and hence a stil] greater disparity, 
by degrees, introduced itself amongst the bishops. In fine, this 
custom of holding councils becoming at length universally preva- 
lent, the major part of the church(’) assumed the form of a large 
civil commonwealth, made up of numerous inferior republics; 
to the preservation of which order of things, it being found ex- 
pedient that a chief or superintending prelate should be appoint- 
ed for each of the three grand divisions of the earth; and that, 
in addition to this, a supreme power should be lodged in the 
[p. 270.] hands of some one individual bishop; it was tacitly as- 
sented to(*) that a certain degree of ecclesiastical preéminenee 
‘should be recognised as belonging to-the bishops of Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria, the principal cities in Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, and that the bishop of Rome, the noblest and most opu- 
lent city in the world, should moreover take the precedence 
amongst these principal bishops, or, as they were afterwards 
styled, patriarchs, and also assume the primacy of the whole 
Christian church throughout the world.(’) 


(1) I purposely express myself after this manner, since it can be made ap- 
pear, from unquestionable authority, that m every part of the then known world 
there were certain churches, and those too of considerable magnitude and con- 
sequence, (for instance, the African church, properly so called, frica; the 
Chaldaic and Persie in Asia, and that of Britain in Europe, to pass over others 
that might be mentioned,) which, although they adopted the practice of holding 
councils, and did not keep themselves entirely aloof from all association, yet 
declined to make a part of that grand Christian confederation which was gra- 
dually entered into by the rest; and were, for a long time, inflexibly tenacious 
of their own just liberty and independence. The churches which thus tacitly 
declined joining the general association, and maintained no other community. 
with those principal prelates who were styled patriarchs, than that of religion 
and charity, of themselves furnish us with an effectual argument in refutation 
of those who ascribe the origin of this association to our blessed Lord himself, 
and make it to have sprung from some law of his. For had it been the com- 
mand of our Saviour that his church should take the form of a large common- 
wealth, most assuredly no Christian assembly would have laid claim to inde- 
pendence, and refused to acknowledge the authority of those who were appoint- 
ed to preside over the general:-interests of the whole body. 

(2) The council of Nice, the principal one of those that are termed C&cu- 
menical, by its sixth canon, which treats of the pre-eminence of the bishops of 
Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, places it out of all question that the dignity 
and authority of these prelates rested, not on divine right, nor on anything in 
the nature of an apostolic mandate, but solely and entirely on ancient usage or 
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tacit consent. Its commencement in Latin is, Antiqua consuetudo servetur, in 
Greek, ra dey dia ty xgatisvo, Vid. Lud. Ell. du Pin, de Antiqua Ecclesia 
Disciplina, p. 19, 20. 

(3) The extent of the authority and power possessed in the primitive ages 
by these bishops, who were thus invested with the presidency of the larger ec. 
clesiastical confederations, may, without much difficulty, be estimated when it 
is considered that they were raised, by tacit consent, above their brethren 
merely upon the principle of supplying some external link or bond whereby the 
minor associations, or churches, which were all independent of each other, 
might be held together. What the different metropolitans were in respect of 
their provinces, that was a patriarch in respect of a larger portion of the world. 
That great thing, therefore, which we term the Hierarchy, and which has, most 
unhappily, been the cause of so many disputes and wars amongst Christians, 
if it be examined into with impartiality, and traced back to the first ages of the 
church, will be found to have taken its rise from very small and inconsiderable 
beginnings ; in fact, to have originally sprung from nothiag more than the plan 
adopted by the Greek churches of moulding their ecclesiastical establishment 
after the model] of their national civil government and councils, and that [p.271.] 
it was only by degrees that it attained to that degree of consequence and sta- 
bility which has enabled it, in subsequent ages, to bid defiance to all the efforts 
of power and art to overthrow it. 


XXIV. Comparison of the Christian with the Jewish priesthood. 
By whatever advantages this new form of ecclesiastical govern: 
ment might be attended, they were confined exclusively to pas- 
tors of the higher order, 7. e. the bishops who sat in these coun- 
cils as the representatives of their respective churches: but much 
about the same time there arose and quickly gained ground in 
the Christian world, an opinion respecting the nature of the func- 
tions wherewith the ministers of the church were invested, which 
tended, in no small degree, to augment the dignity and rights of 
the whole sacred body. Whilst the least probability remained 
that Jerusalem: might, at one time or other, again rear its head 
from the dust, the Christian teachers and elders assumed to them- 
selves no titles or distinctions, at least none but the most modest 
and humble ones ;(*) but when the fate of that once glorious city 
had been finally sealed by Hadrian, and not the most distant 
hope could any longer be entertained by the Jews of seeing 
their ancient government re-established, these same pastors and 
ministers, for the most part, conceived a wish to have it believed 
by their flocks that they themselves had succeeded to the rights 
of the Jewish priesthood. The bzshops, therefore made it their 
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business thenceforward to inculcate the notion that they were 
invested with a character resembling that of the great high priest 
of the Jews, and were consequently possessed of all those rights 
which had been recognized as belonging to the Jewish pontiff. 
The functions of the ordinary Jewish priests were, in like man- 
‘ ner, stated to have devolved, though under a more perfect form, 
on the presbyters of the Christian church: and, finally, the dea- 
cons were placed on a parallel with the Levies or inferior minis- 
ters of the temple. Whether the comparison thus instituted be- 
tween functions altogether opposite in their nature, had its origin 
in art and design, or was rather the offspring of ignorance and 
imprudence, is a thing not now to be ascertained; of this, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt, that having once been approved of 
and admitted to be just, it not only gave rise to a variety of er- 
rors, and introduced a greater distinction between teachers and 
learners than seems consonant to the spirit of the Christian dis- 
cipline, but also very materially added to the rights and emolu- 
ments of the ministers and dispensers of Christ’s word.(’) 


(1) Ignatius, in the commencement of his epistles, styles himself Sepcgov, 
deiferum, a title assumed by him, as it should seem, in eommon with other 
bishops of his time, and importing a man commissioned to make known to the 
world the will and commands of the Deity. . 

(2) This comparison of the Jewish with the Christian saered order, amongst 
other things, unquestionably gave rise to the claim of tythes and first. fruits, 
which is certamly of higher antiquity than the time of Constantine the Great. 
And it seems not at all unlikely that a desire of augmenting their income, which 
was but slender and uncertain, might have first suggested to certain of the 
bishops this plan of investing the ministers of the gospel with the rights of 
the Jewish priesthood. That the offering of the first fruits had already, in the 
age of which we are treating, come to be regarded as a matter of divine 
[p. 272.] right, is placed, as it were, beyond all doubt by Irenzeus, who in his 
work contra Hereses, lib. iv. cap. xxxii. § 5. p. 249. represents it as having been 
inculcated by Christ himself in the celebration of the last supper. Christus suis 
discipulis dans consilium primitias Deo offerre ex suis creaturis, non quasi indi- 
genli, sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec ingrati sint, eum qui ex creatura panis est, 
accepit et gratias egit, dicens, Hoc est meum corpus, gc. And in cap. xxxiv. p. 
250. we are told by him, offerre igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus creature, sicut 
et Moses ait, non apparebis vacuus, gc. From which passages it is manifest that 
the Christian teachers had already conceived the plan of bettering their condi- 
tion, by calling in the authority of the Mosaic law. That tithes had not, at this 
time, been established, at least in the Latin church, is, I think, equally to be 
proved from Ireneeus, who, in cap. xxxiv. p. 250. says, Et propter hoc illi quidem 
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(the Jewish priests) decimas suorum habebant consecratas : qui autem perceperunt 
libertatem (i. e. the Christians) omnia que sunt ipsorum ad dominicos decernunt 
usus, hilartier et libere dantes. It is certain, however, that in the Greek and 
oriental churches they began to be adopted sooner thun in the Latin ones, and 
were rendered, I am led to think, even so early as this century, inasmuch as 
mention is made of them by the Greek writers of the third century, and also in 
the apostolical constitutions, as of a thing well known and established, 
XXY. A taste for philosophy introduced amongst the Christians, 
The external change thus wrought in the constitution of the 
church would have been, however, far less detrimental to the 
interests of Christianity, had it not been accompanied by others 
of an internal nature, which struck at the very vitals of religion, 
and tended, in no small degree, to affect the credit of those sa- 
cred writings on which the entire system of Christian discipline 
relies for support. Of these the most considerable and impor- 
tant are to be attributed to a taste for the cultivation of philo- 
sophy and human learning, which, during the preceding century, 
if not altogether treated with neglect and contempt by the Chris- 
tians, had at least been wisely kept under, and by no means per- 
mitted to blend itself with religion; but in the age of which we 
are now treating, burst forth on a sudden into a flame, and 
spread itself with the utmost rapidity throughout a considerable 
part of the church. This may be accounted for, in some measure, 
from its having been the practice of the many Greek philoso- 
phers, who, in the course of this century, were induced to em- 
brace Christianity, not only to retain their pristine denomination, 
garb, and mode of living, but also to persist in recommending 
the study of philosophy, and initiating youth therein. In proof 
of this, we may, from amidst numerous other examples, adduce 
in particular that of Justin, the celebrated philosopher and mar- 
tyr’) The immediate nursery and very cradle, as it were, of 
Christian philosophy, must, however, be placed in the cele- 
brated seminary which long flourished at Alexandria under the 
denomination of the Catechetical School. For the persons who 
presided therein, in the course of the age of which we are treat- 
ing, namely, Pantenus, Athenagoras, and Clement of [p. 273.) 
Alexandria, not only engaged with ardour in the cultivation of 
philosophy themselves, but also exerted their influence in per- 
suading those whom they were educating for the office of teach- 
ers in the church, to follow their example in this respect, and 
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make it their practice to associate philosophical principles with 
those of religion.?) It is to be observed, however, that what 
was termed by these philosophy, was not the discipline of any 
particular sect, but a selection of such principles and maxims 
from all the different philosophic systems, as appeared to be most 
consentancous to right reason, and admitted of being so tempered 
and modified as to reconcile th gib, in a certain degree, with Chris- 
tian notions and tenets.(’) 


(1) That Justin Martyr continued to wear the philosopher’s mantle subse- 
quently to his embracing Christianity, is evident from the exordium to his dia- 
logue with Trypho, since Trypho is there made to say that he conceived him to 
be a philosopher from his garb. Origen, in a letter preserved by Husebius, 
Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. eap. xix. states that Heraclas, who was afterwards bishop 
of Alexandria, was accustomed, previously to his studying philosophy, to appear 
cloathed after the common fashion, xosa te Sats; but that, upon his placing him- 
self under the tuition of Ammonius, he assumed the philosopher's mantle and 
continued ever after to wear it; even notwiths'anding his being received into 
the order of presbyters. "Amodvoduevos wx girorcgey dyzraBav oxime pegs va 
Sedgo cugts. Vid. Origen. Opp. tom. i. p. 2. edit. Benedict. Jerome in his Catal. 
Script. Eccles. cap. xx. p. 86. edit. Fabric. speaking of the Christian philosepher 
Aristides, says, Aristides Atheniensis,; philosophus eloqueniissimus et sub pristino 
habitu discipulus Christi. There can surely be no necessity for my adducing 
more instances than these. A splendid encomium on philosogiiy, from the pen 
of Justin Martyr, occurs at p. 5, 6. of his dialogue cus Tryphone, where he pro- 
nounees it to be “the chief good,” “y/ssv xtnxz, “a thing most acceptable in 
the sight of God, and the only sure guide to a state of perfect felicity.” A more 
ancient encomiast of philosophy is not, I believe, to be pointed out amongst the 
Christian writers. He defines philosophy, p. 12, to be érisiuen +5 bytos xa Ti 
drnSGs tripvorts. “the seience of being,” (that is, of those things which are real 
and immutable,) “and the knowledge of truth.” The end or object of philoso- 
phy he pronounces to be tu z:u-viar, “ felicity.” 

(2) Pantenus was, without doubt, the first of the Egyptian Christians that 
engaged in the study of philosophy: for Origen, in that epistle of his preserved 
by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xix. p. 221. wherein he replies to those 
who had imputed a love of letters and philosophy to him as a fault, defends him- 
self under the cover of only two examples, the one ancient, the other of recent 
date: the former is that of Pantenus, the latter of Heraclas, whom he repre- 
sents as having been one of his fellow-students in the school of Ammonius, 
Had any one amongst the Christians of Egypt engaged in the cultivation of 
philosophy before Pantznus, there ean be no doubt but, that Origen, whom no- 
thing whatever that had taken place in antecedent times amongst the EHeyptian 
Christians appears to have escaped, would, by way of more readily vindicating 
[p. 274.] himself, have brought forward ealier instances of an attachment to 
philosophy than even that of Pantanus.—That I should say anything of Athe- 
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fagoras appears to me altogether unnecessary, as there is extant, in addition 
to the apology written by him in defence of the Christians, a tract of his con- 
cerning the resurrection of the dead, which is replete with evidence of the great 
extent to which he engaged in the cultivation of philosophy. Clement, the third 
president of the school of Alexandria in succession from Pantenus, and whom, 
by way of distinction, we usually style che Alexandrian, has left behind him, in 
various things which he published, abundant proof of his partiality for philosophy, 
such a partiality, indeed, as appears to have exceeded all ordinary limits. Jos. Aug. 
Orsi, in the Ecclesiastical History written by him in Italian, tom. ii. p. 406. con- 
siders this Clement as the first of the Christians writers that espoused the cause 
of philosophy. But he is deceived ; Justin Martyr, as we have already seen, had 
previously stood forth as its advocate and eulogist, and undoubtedly Pantenus 
in his day had done the same. There can be no question, however, but that 
Clement is to be ranked amongst the first and principal Christian defenders and 
teachers of philosophic science, indeed that he may even be placed at the head 
of those who devoted themselves to the cultivation of philosophy with an ardour 
that knew no bounds, and were so blind and misguided as to engage in the 
hopeless attempt of producing an accommodation between the principles of 
philosophic science and those of the Christian religion. He, himself expressly 
tells us in his Stromata, lib. i. cap. i. p. 326. opp. that he would not hand down 
Christian truth pure and unmixed, but dvapeusyp evn vrois girccopizs Soyurety 
paaror St tyxtxeavupivny eal exinexeuvueévnv, “associated with, or rather veiled 
by and shrouded under the precepts of philosophy.” For, according to him, the 
rudiments or seeds of celestial wisdom communicated by Christ to the world, 
lay hid in the philosophy of the Greeks, after the same manner as the esculent 
part of a nut lies concealed within a shell. And on this ground we find him 
in the same book, cap. iy. p. 331. entertaining a belief that Solomon, in Prov. 
ii. 3, 4, 5, 6,'7, meant to inculcate the study of philosophy, and attributing to 
the cultivation of philosophy a certain efficacy in rendering men just and up- 
right, reis dd pinccopias Sedixziwpévors BotSeiz SucaveiZeras, He had before said, 
at p. 319, that the souls of men were fed or nourished xara tiv tarnvixiy pirdoo- 
eizy, “ by the philosophy of the Greeks,” and added the above-noticed compari- 
son of this species of philosophy with a nut, to which he frequently has recourse, 
by way of expressing his opinion of the nature and value of human wisdom. For 
he appears to have been firmly persuaded that the essence of the Greek philoso- 
phy was sound, wholesome, and salutary, in fact, that it was perfectly consonant 
to the spirit of Christian wisdom, but that it was compassed about and veiled from 
immediate observation by a cloud of superstition and idle fictions, just in the same 
way as the kernel of a nut is concealed by the shell, and that we should, therefore, 
make it our business industriously to penetrate this exterior covering, so as to dis- 
cover the true relationship between human and divine wisdom. S/romat. lib. vii. p. 
832. cap. ii. The origin of the Greek philosophy he, without scruple, attributes to 
the Deity himself, whom, however, in the communication of it to the world, he 
conceives to have availed himself of the instrumentality of inferior agents, odras 
asiv 6 did dc eau Toss “EAanos tiv piaccoplay dia ray vmodeeségwy dyyérwy. Hic (the 


Deity) est, qui dat Gracis philosophiam per inferiores angelos. To the Christian 
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‘religion he assigns a superiority over philosophy, inasmuch as the Lord reserv- 
ed the promulgation of it for himself: daa’ i megis Kugle i doga Tov wiseysvrwy, al . 
[p. 275.] opinio credentium (the religion professed by the Christians) pars est 
Domini (was communicated by the Lord himself.) In explaining and illustrat- 
ing his opinion on this head, he is lead to intimate his perfect conviction as to 
a point on which we find him pretty plainly expressing his sentiments in other 
‘places, and in which Justin Martyr coincides with him ; namely, that before 
Christ’s advent philosophy was the way to eternal life, and that, therefore, no 
doubt can’be entertained of the Grecian sages having obtained salvation. In 
his Svromat. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 3377. lib. vi. eap. viii. p.'773. he says, that philosophy 
was divinely communicated to the Greeks as a special testament or covenant, 
‘and that it in fact constitutes the basis of that doctrine which the world has 
since received from Christ: tiv 3% girccopian xdz parroy “EAanow Grav draSienr 
dixeizy dutots dedor Sat, vxoCadeov ioay Tis nat Xeiscy piaocogizs. In saying this, 
however, he means it to be understood that the prince of darkness, whom he 
‘terms the inveterate cultivator of tares, had plentifully disseminated his noxious 
weeds in the philosophy of Greece as well as in that of the barbarous nations. 
In the same book vi. Stromat. cap. xvii. p. 822. et seq. he urges many things in 
favour of the dignity and excellence of philosophy, amongst which the following 
passage is particularly worthy of remark : "Esdras dy “Ted's tots pebv vopeos, "Eaanol dt 
PlALTOMla EXO Tis Maeur (as, tvTEUSEY DEH HANTS H RADoAILA ELS TegtErtoy Sixatocuyns 
Ady ata THY tx @iseae Sidacxeriav: merito ergo Judeis quidem lex, Grecis 
autem data est philosophia usque ad adventum (of Christ:) ea eo autem tempore 
universalis est vocatio ad peculiarem populum juslilie per eam que est ex fide 
doctrinam (the Christian religion.) The sense, then, entertained by Clement of 
philosophy, is very clearly to be perceived. Previously to the coming of Christ, 
philosophy had, according to his opinion, been the same thing to the Greeks 
that the law of Moses was to the Hebrews. Both of them were originally 
derived from God, who, however, in the communication of them to mortals, 
availed himself of the ministration of angels. Both of them pointed out the 
road to salvation; the former to the Greeks, the latter to the Jews. Neither 
the one nor the other system of discipline could pretend to absolute perfection, 
nor dia eitner of them preserve itself free from the adulteration of human opi- 
nions. In process of time, therefore, it pleased the Deity to impart to the whole 
human race a more perfect wisdom, through Jesus Christ. Neither the law of 
the Jews, nor the philosophy of the Greeks, however, is to be considered as 
thereby abolished, but as in part perfected, and in part disencumbered of va- 
rious faulty particulars, the offspring of mere human refinement and conceit. 
To any one entertaining an opinion like this, it must of necessity appear that 
the leading principles of Christianity are so to be understood and interpreted as 
to make them accord with the maxims and precepts of the best and wisest of the 
Grecian sages.—It will readily then, I think, be granted by every one who shall 
duly consider the constancy with which the prefects of the school of Alexandria, 
from the time of Pantznus, persisted in recommending and inculeating the 
study of philosophy, that to this school and its masters is chiefly to be ascribed 
that love of philosophic speculation to which the primitive Christians were evi- 
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dently strangers, but which towards the close of this century began to diffuse 
itself gradually throughout the whole chureh, and insensibly to supplant that 
holy simplicity which characterized Christianity during the first age. For further 
information cies sag celebrated school at Alexandria, which, whether it 
was produetive of most benefit or detriment to the Christian cause, would, I be- 
lieve, be found hard to determine, the reader may consult the Anliqui- [p. 276.] 
tates Academice of Herm. Conringius, p. 29. ; a particular dissertation on the sub- 
ject, by Andr. Schmidius, prefixed by Andr. Hyperius to this book de Catechesi : 
a work written in Italian, by Aulisius, Delle Scuole Sacre, lib. ii. cap. i. ii. p. 5-17. 
and cap. xxi. p. 92; The History of Catechisms, in German, by Langemackius, 
P. I. p. 86. 122. et seq. as well as other works. 

(3) Clement of Alexandria, who certainly holds the first place amongst the 
patrons of philosophy, supplies us with this definition of it; (S¢romat. lib. i. cap. 
vii. p. 338. edit. Potterian.) ®:acccpiay dt & cay Staixhy repo, We THY TlAetoviniy, # 
tiv “Exixegeiov Te, nat AgicoTeAsxiy, Grn’ oon tenrat wap sxdsn TAY digicewy Tét wv 
RARGS, Pinaterdvay meta evoeSs ewssneans exdiddcuovta Tito ceuMay TO EXAERTIKOV 
Pircropiay gnui ora dé dvSgwrivay Acpiouay drorensmevos rageydexExy, Tavera bx dy 
mors Siz tircin dv. Philosophiam autem dico non Stoicam, nec Platonicam, aut 
Epicuream et Aristotelicam, sed quecumque ab his sectis recte dicta sunt, que 
docent justiliam cum pia scientia, hoc totum selectum dico philosophiam: cetera 
auiem que ex humanis ratiocinationibus presecta adulteraverunt, ea nunquam 
divina dixerim. Now all this, without question, appears to be well and wisely 
said, and perfectly accords with what is laid down respecting the nature of phi- 
losophy by Justin Martyr, in his Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 6. et seq. But the truth 
is, that every one who will be at the pains to turn over the writings of Clement 
himself, as well as those of his very celebrated disciple Origen, and of Justin, 
must very readily perceive that many things were regarded by them as perfect- 
ly consentaneous to right reason and the spirit of Christianity which are, in fact, 
not to be reconciled with either. Notwithstanding all the desire which these 
good mien evince te persuade us that they entertained a partiality for no parti- 
cular sect, they were certainly attached to the Kclectics, a sect that flourished 
formerly in Egypt, and considered everything as indisputable which had received 
the sanction of that sect. Of this not a doubt can remain with any one who 
will take the trouble to compare Clement and Origen with Philo Judzus, one 
equally a disciple of the Eclectie school. This sect of the Eclectics, of which 
a particular account is given by Ja. Brucker in his Historia Philosophie critica, 
although it eulled something from every sect, was yet wont to give the prefe- 
rence or chief authority in everything relating to the Deity, the human race, and 
this nether world, to Plato, than whom, it was supposed, none had retained 
more of the original and genuine philosophy of human nature. 


XX VI. Contentions amongst the Christians with regard to philoe 
sophy. The rise, however, of this taste for philosophical specula- 
tion, and the ascendancy which they perceived it gradually ac- 
quiring in the minds of so many of their teachers, became a source 
of the most poignant regret to all such as continued steadfastly 
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attached to that ancient and simple species of piety which had 
been delivered down by the Apostles and their disciples; inas- 
much as they saw reason to fear that the cause of celestial truth 
[p. 277.] might be thereby materially inj ured,4s in reality proved 
to be the case, and tbat divine wisdom would not long retain 
either its proper value or dignity in the estimation of mankind. 
In consequence of this the Christian church became divided into 
two parties, which opposed each other with the utmost warmth ; 
the one regarding every species of human learning, and more 
particularly philosophy, with detestation and contempt, and en- 
joining the brethren to maintain the faith in all its genuine sim- 
plicity; the other contending for the utility and excellence of 
philosophic disquisition, and encouraging the teachers of the 
church to occupy themselves in demonstrating the accordance of 
religion with the principles of right reason.(') The issue of this 
dispute, which lasted. for a considerable while, at length was, 
that victory declared itself in favour of the patrons of philosophy, 
and that those teachers came to be most respected who, in unfold- 
‘ing the doctrines of religion, called in the aid of philosophical 
principles and precepts. 


(1) Respecting the contention between the adversaries and friends of phi- 
losophy, abundant testimonies are to be adduced, both of this and the sueceed- 
ing century. Amongst those of the age now under review, there is extant in 
Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxviii. p. 197. a remarkable passage of an 
unknown author, who had written a book in opposition to the errors of Arte- 
mon, and who inveighs severely against the Artemonites for neglecting the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and devoting themselves to the cultivation of 
philosophy and the Aristotelian logic, endeavouring to find support for their 
errors respecting Christ in the arts and discipline of unbelievers, artibus ac 
disciplinis infidelium, (so Valesius translates the words rit, ray dmiswv réxvats), 
and finally studying to obseure and deprave the simple religion of the New 
Testament, by encumbering it with the subtle refinements of vain and impious 
men, ri rdv ddéwv wavegyia (that is,as we may gather from what he before says, 
the rules and precepts of the Aristotelian logic). In this passage there are two 
things that present themselves as chiefly deserving of remark. The first is, 
that the men who are therein reprehended, were accustomed to scrutinize such 
passages of scripture as were urged against them, by the very nicest logical 
test: a practice which this writer hesitates not to pronounee impious and 
intolerable. Kay avrois meortivy ris purdv yeas Denis, serdgure moregop 
suvnumivoy wn dieCevymévey ddvarar xothoar TXIMa TYArVITUS. Quod si .quis 
aliquem divine scriplure locum eis objecerit, examinant, utrum connexum an dise 
iunctum syllogismi genus ex eo confici possit. The other thing that particularly 
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offers itself to observation in the passage we allude to is, that the class of men 
whose opinions and practices it combats were much devoted to the study of 
geometry, and applied to Christian theology that mode of teaching and demon- 
strating which is peculiar to geometricians: x2radimovres d% ras dias rd Sed yea- 
Pas, pewpergiay imirndeduriv, ws dv éx ris piis dvres xie éx Tis pis Aadavres.  Relictis 
atque alyectis sacris Dei scripturis, geometrie student, quippe qui terrestres sint 
et loquantur terrena,— Evers yav maga rissy durady pirowsvar yewousrperrat. 
Euclidis igitur geometria apud nonnullos eorum studiose excolitur. ‘There is, 
therefore, nothing done at present for which a precedent is not to be found in 
former times. When we find the culture of philosophy, of logic, and geomeiry, 
placed by this man amongst the crimes of heretics, it is pretty plain in [p. 278.] 
what degree of repute these studies were held by the generality of Christians 
in those days. 


Many very distinct vestiges of this dispute respecting the value of philosophy 
and its use in theology, are to be met with in the writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria, who, moreover, sometimes takes occasion to censure with sufficient 
acrimony those who portended great detriment to the cause of Christianity from 
the introduction of philosophy into the church, and called upon all the sincere 
professors of Christianity to revert to the ancient simplicity of the apostles. To 
those who read him, it will be obvious that the things which are agitated with 
so much eagerness in the present day, engro&8sed equally the attention of for- 
mer ages, and that the contention between faith and reason, by which the world 
has been disturbed so greatly of late, is by no means a matter of recent origin. 
In the very outset of the work, to which he gives the title of Siromata, we find 
him undertaking the defence of philosophy. The opponents of philosophy he, 
in lib. i. cap. i. p. 326, divides into two classes: the first consisting of the more 
moderate ones, or those who contended merely that philosophy was of no use. 
«JI am no stranger,” says he, “ to what is urged by some, whose ignorance leads 
them to see danger in every thing, namely, that our attention ought to be ex- 
clusively directed to things of the first necessity, and on which we may build 
our faith, and not be suffered to occupy itself in foreign and fruitless studies, 
such as busy and detain the mind without conducting it to any certain end.” 
The other class was composed of those who were more vehement in their oppo- 
sition to philosophy, contending that it was not merely useless but pernicious, 
and the invention of the parent of evil. “Others, however,” he proceeds, 
“carry their hostility so far as to rank philosophy with the greatest of evils, 
and consider it as invented for the ruin of mankind by some malignant adver- 
sary,” xgds rivds tvgers xovngd, that is, as he himself explains the expression 
in another place, “ the devil.”"—To the former of these he artfully replies, cap. 
ii, p. 327: (L) If the inutility of philosophy were even as certain as you pre- 
tend,-still it is a thing both useful and necessary that its vanity and emptiness 
should be demonstrated, and as this cannot be done without a knowledge of its 
principles, we have, even here, an argument that the study of philosophy is not 
without its use; é: xde Gyensos en PioTopia, ke tuxensos i ris dxensias BeCaiwe icy 
tuxensoc. That I have assigned to these words their true sense is, I think, 
placed out of ull doubt by what follows. Proceeding with his reply he obcerves 
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(l.) That even if philosophy, when regarded apart by itself, was of no use 
whatever, and contributed nothing towards aiding the Christian in the attain- 
ment of his grand object, yet still an acquaintance with it must be highly orna- 
mental to the character of a Christian teacher, and by giving him a certain dig- 
nity and authority in the eyes of his auditors, must enable him, with the greater 
ease, to make an impression on the minds of those who were hostile to the 
cause of religion.—With the other class, who considered philosophy as per- 
nicious, and nothing better than an invention of the devil himself, he disputes 
at much length, and, as we are bound to confess, neither unskilfully nor idly. 
We shall merely give the substance of a few of his arguments. (I.) In the 

first place, then, he contends that philosophy is not calculated to draw men 
away from faith or piety, as its adversaries affirmed, but was rather to be looked 
upon as the safeguard of religion, inasmuch as it supplied men with a fuller de- 
monstration of faith, cvyzvevaciay ria xisews drodemtmiv. (II.) That from 
a collation or comparison together of such of the principles of philosophy 
[p. 279.] and Christianity as were inconsistent with or opposed to each other, 
the truth was rendered more apparent, and our stock of knowledge consequent- 
ly much improved; than which nothing could be more desirable or important. 
CIE.) That our conviction of mind must necessarily be strengthened and con- 
firmed by our acquiring that more accurate knowledge of religion which was te 
be obtained through the assistanée of philosophy ; AéCacoy AauCavivrwy mizna 
Tis d\vS3s, xaradhitews. And here, by the bye, I must observe, that I 
cannot help wishing for a new translation of Clement by some one well skilled . 
in the Greek language. The old one by Hervetus fails, in many places, to give 
us the sense of the original, and in others expresses it in a very obscure man_ 
ner. (IV.) That a knowledge of philosophy was requisite in order to repel 
and put to silence the enemies of the Christian faith, cap. iii. p. 325, since it 
was the practice of some ofthese to make sport of the truth, and represent it as 
replete with barbarism; +o @deCagov év wacdéca rerixevor: Whilst others were 
accustomed to attack the Christians with varions little teazing subtilties and 
jests, which, although founded in fallacy, were yet conceived with too much art 
to. be exposed and refuted without some degree of skill. That we ought to 
provide ourselves, therefore, with philosophy, as a kind of defensive armour for 
répelling the weapons of sophistry. Cap. v. p. 331.—From these arguments we 
may pretty well collect the motives by which the Christian teachers of the 
second century were led to cultivate philosophy. There was one inducement, 
however, of which Clement takes no notice, but which I cannot help consider. 
ing as having been a very principal one. The Christian teachers were well 
aware of what essential benefit it would be in promoting their cause, not only 
with the multitude, but also amongst men of the higher orders, could the phi- 
losophers, whose authority and estimation with the world was unbounded, be 
brought to embrace Christianity. With a view, therefore, of accomplishing this 
desirable object, they not only adopted the study of philosophy themselves, but 
became loud in their recommendation of it to others, declaring that the differ. 
ence between Christianity and philosophy was but trifling, and consisted merely 
in the former being of a nature somewhat more perfect than the latter. And it 
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is most certain that this kind of conduct was so far productive of the desired 
effect, as to cause not a few of the philosophers to enrol themselves under the 


‘Christian banner. Those who have perused the various works written by such 


of the ancient philosophers as had been induced to embrace Christianity, cannot 
have failed to remark, that the Christian discipline was regarded by all of them 
in no other light than as a certain mode of philosophising. 

But to return to Clement, in other places, Stromat. lib. i. cap. xvii. xviii. p. 
366, we find him adverting to a third opinion entertained by many Christians 
respecting philosophy, and which holds, as it were, a middle station between 
the two already noticed. This opinion was, that philosophy had been surrep- 
titiously brought down from heaven, and communicated to mankind by those 
angels whom, assceiale to the ancients, a love of pleasure had induced to rebel 
against God, and take to themselves wives from amongst the daughters of men. 
“Bvior dt Suvduers tivas dmoSeCnecias tumvevsa tiv ‘waray guior oolav Umetigar wv. 
Nonnulli autem (whom he distinguishes from those who maintain that the devil 
himself was the author of philosophy) wniversam philosophiam quasdam potesta> 
les e celo delapsas inspirasse existimant. To this opinion many of that age sub- 
scribed ; amongst whom we find that Hermias, who was the author of a tract 
that has reached our days under the title of Irrisio Philosophie, and is com- 
monly annexed to Tatian. In the exordium of his little work this writer says, 
Poxer yaa por ray dexnv (gthogogiav) éeupévac dwd ris trav "APYéAwY drosacias. 


» Videtur mihi (philosophia) ab angelorum defectione principium repeliisse. In proof 


of this he adduces the strifes and contentions of philosophers. Indeed [p. 280.] 
Clement himself appears not entirely to dissent from this opinion. Vid. Stromat. 
lib. v. p. 650. Those who thought thus respecting the origin of philosophy, 
could not, of course, altogether reject and condemn it, but amongst them there 
were not wanting some, however, who deemed it sinful for men to avail them- 
selves of what had reached them thus surreptitiously, and through so polluted a 
channel. To these Clement replies, that it was indeed a very heinous crime in 
the fallen angels to be guilty of this theft, but that, notwithstanding the cir- 
eumstance of its having been stolen, the excellence and value of the thing itself 
had been neither sullied nor diminished. Various other arguments, by which 
Clement defends the cause of philosophy, and combats those of the Christians 
who would fain have arrested its progress, are to be met with in his Stromata, 
Great pains are particularly taken by him in refuting such as maintained that 
philosophy was invented by the evil one, for the purpose of deceiving the human 
race and leading them astray from the truth ; from whence we may infer, that 
this opinion was more generally received, fod had taken deeper root than the 
rest in the minds of the multitude. To what I haye above noticed I shall 
merely add what he urges in reply to those, who were accustomed {o cast in the 
teeth of the advocates of philosophy the words of St. Paul in Col. ii, 8. ad- 
monishing the Christians to beware of being spoiled through philosophy. In 
the opinion of Clement, Stromat, lib. vi. cap. viii. p. 7771, '799. St. Paul is to be 
considered as addressing himself in this place to the more perfect Christians, or, 
as he terms them, those “ who had attained the very heights of Gnostic intelli 
gence, “riv 33 rd yrocud utradauCavovra tvs,” and that what he meant 
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was to caution such Christians against reverting to the philosophy of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as this. species of philosophy was merely a kind of elemen- 
tary learning, soryerddy didazxadfa, comprehending nothing more than the first * 
rudiments of wisdom, a want of which could well be dispensed with in Chris- 
tians, who had arrived at the highest degree of divine information. But all this 
is evidently strained, and in direct opposition to the obvious and natural sense 
conveyed by the words of St. Paul. 


XXVIL. The school of Ammonius Saccas. That particular scheme 
or mode of philosophising, which was adopted at the first by the 
prefects of the school of Alexandria, and a few others, did not 
indeed maintain its ground for any great length of time, but was 
by degrees considerably departed from: the spirit of philosophis- 
ing, overs so far from experiencing any decline or abatement, 
continued to increase and diffuse itself more and more, particu- 
larly towards the close of this century, when a new sect sprung 
up at Alexandria under the title of “The Modern Platonists.” — 
The founder of this sect was Ammonius Saceas, a man of a sub- 
tile penetrating genius, but prone to deviate, in many things, from 
right reason, and too much inclined to indulge in ridiculous flights 
of imagination.(’) In addition to a multitude of others who flocked 
to thie man for instruction, his lectures were constantly attended 
by a great number of Christians, who were inflamed with an 
eager desire after knowledge, and of whom two, namely, Origen 
and ITeraclas, became afterwards very distinguished characters, 
the former succeeding to the presidency of the school, the latter 
to that of the church of Alexandria.(*) By the Christian disciples 
of Ammonius, and more particularly by Origen, who in the suc- 
[p. 281.] ceeding century attained to a degree of erninence scarce- 
ly credible, the doctrines which they had derived from their mas- 
ter were sedulously instilled into the minds of the youth with 
whose education they were entrusted, and by the efforts of these 
again, who were subsequently, for the most part, called to the 
ministry, the love of philosophy became pretty generally diffused 
throughout a considerable portion of the church. 


(1) Particular celebrity attaches itself, both in sacred and literary history, 
to the name of Ammonius Saccas, a philosopher of the Alexandrian school, 
from whom proceeded those philosophical fanatics, the “ Modern Platonists,” 
who, from the third century to the sixth, lorded it with despotie sway over 
every other sect throughout nearly the whole of the Roman empire. That the 
life and actions of a man capable of effecting so great a change in the aspect 
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of Christianity as well as philosophy, should be, for the most part, so com- 
pletely involved in obscurity as to defy elucidation, is certainly much to be re- 
gretted ; since, could we obtain a more accurate knowledge as to these, it 
would, no doubt, enable us, with much greater readiness, to account for many 
opinions and customs that sprung up amongst the Christians subsequently to 
his time. Whatever could be obtained on the subject from ancient authors, 
hath been diligently collected together and illustrated, with his usual ability, by 
J. Brucker, Histor. Critic. Philosoph. tom. ii, p. 205, et seq. who has also en- 
tered at much length into the history of the sect of which Ammonius was the 
founder. The reader may also consult Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. lib. 
iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159.—Respecting the religion of Ammonius, in particular, there 
is considerable doubt. Porphyry, who had had the opportunity of hearing 
Plotinus, one of the principal disciples of Ammonius, says, (apud Euseb. His- 
tor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xix. p. 220.) that he was born of Christian parents, but 
that, on arriving at man’s estate, he went over to Paganism. Eusebius, how- 
ever, contradicts Porphyry, and asserts that Ammonius continued stedfast in 
the Christian faith to the end of his life. This discordance in the testimony of 
Eusebius and Porphyry, as to the religion in which Ammonius ended his days, 
has occasioned much difference of opinion among men of erudition, some giv- 
ing credit to the former, others to the latter. Those who hold with Porphyry 
have certainly arguments of considerable weight on their side, and feeling sen- 
sibly their force, I was some time since induced to express my conviction of 
the apostacy of Ammonius from Christianity. To pass over other things, who, 
let me ask, can easily persuade himself that the sect of the modern Platonists, 
than whom scarcely any set of men ever occasioned greater evils and calamities 
to the Christians, could possibly have been founded by a man who was actu- 
ally himself a Christian? The testimony of Eusebius, as to this matter, is not 
of the slightest weight; for it is evident that he was misled by the name, and 
confounded the philosopher Ammonius with a Christian writer whose name 
was similar. The Ammonius to whom Eusebius alludes had, he tells us, writ- 
ten a variety of things: Ammonius the philosopher, we know for certain, never 
published any thing.—On a full review, however, of the merits of this contro- 
versy, I feel inclined to believe that Ammonius, although, for the most part, an 
apostate in heart, and thoroughly averse from the principles entertained by the 
Christians in general, yet never openly seceded from the church, but [p. 282.] 
disguised the real nature and tendency of his discipline. Learned men will see 
whether there be any weight in the reasons by which I have been led to this 
conjecture. (I.) When Ammonius first opened a school at Alexandria, and for 
a long time afterwards, he was undoubtedly, in the true sense of the word, a 
Christian. For many years Oriten, Heraclas, and various others of the Chris- 
tian youth, who had been captivated by a love of philosophy, sat under his 
tuition. But the teachers of the Alexandrian church would surely never have 
permitted these young men to select for their master a perfidious renegado. 
Apostates of this description were regarded in the light of impious pests; and 
the most positive injunctions were given for no one to hold converse with 
them. This one observation alone is sufficient to detract much from the autho- 
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rity of Porphyry’s testimony respecting the defection of Ammonius; for, ac- 
cording to that, Ammonius, as soon as he was of an age to think for himself, 
and to comprehend the first rudiments of philosophy, renounced the profession 
of Christianity ; which is notoriously false. (II.) There was no necessity for 
Ammonius to secede from the Christian chureh. So far from entertaining any 
thing like an enmity to Christ, he held him in veneration as a person of a di- 
vine character and a teacher of celestial wisdom. What he took exception to, 
was the interpretation given by Christians to the maxims and precepts of the 
gospel, It was, therefore, very possible for him to continue amongst the Chris- 
tians, and to join with them in paying every homage to Christ, but at the same 
time to assume the liberty of privately expounding the religion of the gospel ac 
cording to the sense in which he had been led to view it himself. But it may, 
perhaps, be objeeted to me, that Ammonius, although he entertained a venera- 
tion for Christ, yet held it proper to worship the heathen deities, a thing alto- 
gether incompatible with Christian principles, and that, in the performance of 
this worship, therefore, he must necessarily have separated himself from the 
church: but this difficulty is, I think, easy to be gotten rid of by any one ac- 
quainted with what the Ammonian discipline actually was. What Amntonius 
enjoined was, not that these gods should be worshipped, but that they should 
not be treated with contempt; not that the worship of them was necessary, but 
that it was justifiable, decent, allowable. By the multitude, whose ruling pas- 
sion is an eager appetite for bodily and sensual gratification, it was but fitting, 
according to the principles of the Ammonian sect, that these gods should have 
every sort of homage paid them, inasmuch as they were constituted by the su- 
preme deity the guardians and dispensers of all those good things which minis- 
ter to the delight of the senses; but no necessity whatever could exist for their 
being either invoked or worshipped by a wise man and a philosopher, whose 
object was the purifying of his soul, and keeping it, by means of meditation, as 
far as possible removed from every influence of the body. The gratifications 
of sense not entering into the views of the-latter, he might of course, they held, 
omit cultivating the favour of those from whom such gratifications are to be 
sought, and should confine his adoration to the parent of souls alone, the Su- 
preme Being. (III.) The disciples of Ammonius, as Porphyry declares in- Vita 
Plotini. ¢. iii. agreed amongst themselves, in conformity, no doubt, to an in- 
junction of their preceptor, that they would not make commonly known the 
more abstruse and recondite doctrines of their master, from which resolution, 
however, they afterwards thought proper to recede... Ammonius himself also 
ever declined committing his opinions to writing, and would communicate them 
only by word of mouth, lest it might occasion him disturbance. But in none 
of his principles or maxims that have been divulged by his disciples, is there 
any, even the minutest thing that could possibly excite against him any ill- 
will, or-bring him into any sort of danger amongst the heathen worshippers. 
[p. 283.] It appears, therefore, most likely that his motive for concealing the 
leading principles of his doctrine, was a fear of the light in which they would 
have been regarded by the Christians, amongst whom he had been born and 
passed the greater part of his life; for had they once been able to discover the 
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true nature and tendency of his doctrine, not a doubt can exist but that his exe 
communication would have followed as a matter of course. (IV.) The circum. 
stance of its being positively denied by Eusebius, and, after him, by Jerome, 
Catal. Scriptor, Eccles. cap. ly. that Ammonius ever deserted Christianity, al- 
though in regard to this they may not be strictly correct, is yet an argument 
that his apostacy was a thing utterly unknown to these most experienced Chrig- 
tian writers, and not only to them but to the whole Christian world But how, 
let me ask, could the public defection of so great a man and philosopher, if it 


had ever occurred, have failed to make’ a noise in the world, or altogether have 
escaped recollection ? 


(2) Origen, in an epistle preserved by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. 
xix. p. 221. says that Heraclas, at the time of his becoming acquainted with 
him,*had been nearly five years under the instruction of a certain professor of 
philosophy. The name of this instructor he does not mention: but since he 
himself was taught philosophy by Ammonius, there can be no doubt but that 
it was to this professor he alluded. The probability is, that even at that time, 
the credit of Ammonius was much on the decline in Egypt, and that on that 
account Origen studiously avoided naming him, lest the discovery of who had 
been his master, might supply his adversaries with the means of exciting a still 
greater degree of animosity towards him. 


XXVIII. The philosophy of Ammonius. The favourite object 
with Ammonius, as appears from the disputations and writings of 
his disciples, was that of not only bringing about a reconciliation 
between all the different philosophical sects, Greeks as well as bar- 
barians,(*) but also of producing a harmony of all religions, even 
of Christianity and heathenism, and prevailing on all the wise and 
good men of every nation to lay aside their contentions and quar- 
rels, and unite together as one large family, the children of one 
common mother. With a view to the accomplishment of this end, 
therefore he maintained, that divine wisdom had been first brought 
to light and nurtured amongst the people of the east by Hermes 
Trismegistus, Zoroaster, and other great and sacred characters ;(*) 
that it was warmly espoused and cherished by Pythagoras and 
Plato amongst the Greeks;(’) from whom, although the other Gre- 
cian sages might appear to have dissented, yet that, with nothing 
more than the exercise of an ordinary degree of judgment and 
attention, it was very possible to make this discordance entirely 
vanish, and show that the only points on which these eminent 
characters disagreed were but of trifling moment, and that it was 
chiefly in their manner of expressing their sentiments that they 
yaried.(*) The religion of the multitude, he also contended, went 
hand in hand with philosophy, and with her had shared the 
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[p. 284.] fate of being by degrees corrupted and obscured with 
mere human conceits, superstition, and lies: that it ought there- 
fore to be brought back to its original purity, by purging it of 
this dross, and expounding it upon philosophical principles: and 
that the whole which Christ had in view by coming into the world, 
was—to reinstate and restore to its primitive integrity, the wisdom 
of the ancients,—to reduce within bounds the universally prevail- 
ing dominion of superstiton,—and in part to correct, and in part 
to exterminate, the various errors that had found their way into 
the different popular religions. This great design of bringing 
about an union of all sects and religions, the offspring of a mind 
certainly not destitute of genius, but distracted by fanaticism, 
and scarcely at all under the dominion of reason, required, in or- 
der to its execution, not only that the most strained and unprin- 
cipled interpretations should be given to ancient sentiments, max- 
ims, documents, and narratives, but also that the assistance of 
frauds and fallacies should be called in: hence we find the works 
which the disciples of Ammonius left behind them abounding in 
things of this kind; so much so indeed, that it is impossible for 
them ever to be viewed in any other light than as deplorable 
monuments of wisdom run mad. 


(1) The sentiments of the sect, as to this, are clearly expressed by the em- 
peror Julian, than whom it could never boast of a more illustrious member, 
Oratione VI. contra Cynicos, opp. p. 184. Edit. Spanhemian. Mudsis dy ily rip 
PtAoTo~iay ees woNAK Drareécrw, nde eis woAra rEUVETO. MEANY SE LL) TOANS ex LebGE 
wotirw. “Oomee pig ddidea pit, brads xd erchorozia, Quocirca philosophiam nobis 
plures in partes nemo dividat : vel potius plures ex una non faciat, Ut enim veritas 
una est; ita et philosophia. But, observes the emperor, it may be objected, in the 
first place, that there are a multitude of different sects. These sects, however, he 
replies, are merely different modes of coming at the truth, and ought to be 
considered in no other light than as different routes by which men may travel 
towards the same place. For as those who design to go to Athens, are by no 
means restricted to one particular road, but are at liberty to adopt different 
courses by sea as well as by land; so they who are in quest of the truth may 
pursue different modes of arriving at it. But it may be objected, secondly, 
he remarks, that, of those who have adopted these different modes, many haye 
wandered out of the way and lost themselves. His answer is, that this is very 
true ; but let any one only be at the pains of ascertaining the courses chalked 
out by the respective parents or founders of these sects, and he will find them 
all consistent and tending tothe same end, reerévoavras d% ty TH ixdsy rdv digéoedy 
cxoréire nl mavra wgioe ciupove, Unius cujusque secie principes aspiciat ile, et 
quam sint omnia consentanea cognoscet, This was the very principle adopted by 
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Ammonius, whose wish it was to bring all the good and wise of all nations 
under one and the same rule and discipline. The followers of Aristotle and of 
Plato, said he, may indeed differ and fall out, as may also the pholosophers of 
Greece and the barbarous nations; but let any one go back to the first origin 
of the different sects, and he will find them all consentaneous. 

(2) It is plain, from the writings of Plotinus, Proclus, Simplicius, Damascius, 
and others of the Ammonian school, whose works have come down [p. 285.] 
to our times in sufficient number, that this sect referred the origin of all wise 
dom to the east, and were ever fond of citing as authorities the writings of 
Hermes, the oracles of Zoroaster, the verses of Orpheus, and I know not what 
other relics of the ancient philosophers of Egypt and the east, Nor do I think 
it by any means an improbable conjecture of some of the learned, that the 
writings of Hermes now extant, as well as the magic oracles, which are for the 
most part attributed to Zoroaster, were in fact the productions of the more re- 
cent Platonic school. Of the very great partiality entertained by this sect for 
the ancient philosophy of the Assyrians and Egyptians, which they contended 
was in every respect consentaneous to their own system of discipline, there’ ig; 
amongst others, a notable testimony extant in the well-known work of Jambliz 
cus de Mysterus Aigyptiorum; the author of which in lib. i. cap. #. ii. ah His 
eally intimates that Pythagoras and Plato sought their philosophy from Egypt; 
and, to use his very words, antiguas Mercurit columnas lectitantes philosophiam 
tnde constituisse. ‘The same author, as is observed by Gale in his annotations, 
p. 184, although he makes Hermes the parent of all wisdom, yet, in no very obs 
secure terms, admits that, even before his time, the Chaldeans had been in the 
habit of philosophising. That Ammonius himself not only instilled into the 
minds of his followers a veneration for this barbarous philosophy, as it. was’ 
termed, but also placed the fountain of all wisdom in Upper Asia, in Chaldea; 
Persia, and India, is plain from what has been handed down to us by Porphyry 
in his Life of that eminent disciple of the Ammonian school, Plotinus, cap. iii 
p. 96, 97. edit. Fabrician, vol. iv. Biblioth Grec. For he states him to have ats 
tained to such a degree of proficiency, under Ammonius, that he even came’ to 
the determination of further prosecuting his studies amongst the magi of Per- 
sia and India, and intended to have gone thither with the army of the emperor 
Gordion; Svvéxws rd Aupovin waerpévovra, roradrny tiv iv bircoopla xTicar Fats 
ds xie tis maga roils Wégoars éxirndevoptvnc, meteav dali mvicat eit rots wap Ivdois 
xarogSanimns. Sudulus audivit (for eleven years) Ammonium, tantumque in phi- 
losophia profecit, ut philosophia insuper in qua Perse se exercebant facere pericuolvemt 
affectaveril, atque etiam sapientiam precpiue apud Indos probatam prosequi const 
tuerit. Plotinus could certainly never have imbibed this anxious desire to ac- 
quaint himself with the maxims and tenets of the Persians and Indians, had he 
not heard his master extol them and declare that philosophy had been commu. 
nicated to Egypt from the east: Hence too it was, that when those degenerate 
Christians, who are distinguished by the title of Gnostics, brought forward what’ 
they termed the oraclés and writings of Zoroaster, Zostrian, and others of the 
eastern magi, with a view of proving that their own principles were strictly in uni- 
gon with the ancient philosophy of the east, Plotinus, Porphyry, and others of the 
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Ammonian school, immediately made it their business to destroy the credibility 
of these writings, by showing that they were not the productions of those illus. 
trious characters to whom they were aseribed, as the reader will find related at 
length by Porphyry in his Life of Plotinus. cap. xvi. p. 118, 119. For, unques~ 
tionably, these latter would never have troubled themselves to do this, had they 
[p. 286.] not earnestly wished to have it generally believed that their own doc- 
trine was the same with that wisdom which Zoroaster and other philosophers 
of the east had drawn from above, and communicated to mankind, 

(3) Ammonius was evidently desirous of being thought a Platonist, and the 
title of Platonists was the denomination assumed by the whole body of his dis- 
ciples, as the reader may find proved from the testimony of ancient writers, by 
Brucker in his History of Philosophy, and by myself, in my dissertation de Ec- 
clesia per recentiores Platonicos turbata. It may, indeed, at first appear some~ 
what strange that men who imagined Plato to have learnt his philosophy from 
the Egyptians, and the Egyptians themselves to have been indebted for their 
discipline to the people of the east, should have chosen to denominate them- 
selves after the Grecian philosopher. Why not term themsglves the disciples 
of Hermes, or Zoroaster, whom they reverenced as the very parents of. philo~ 
soph Our wonder, however, must eease when it is considered that Ammo- 
nius was of Grecian origin, that his auditors were Greeks, and that it was, 
moreover, the object of his disciples to acquire credit and obtain for themselves 
a reputation amongst the Greeks. From the Egyptians they, of course, had 
nothing to expect, inasmuch as these were always accustomed to look for in- 
structions to the priests and wise men of their own nation, not to Greeks: but 
the Greeks, attached beyond measure to every thing of their own, held, as is 
well known, the philosophy of what they termed barbarous nations, in the most 
sovereign contempt. It being a primary objeet, then, with Ammonius and his 
disciples to conciliate the favour of the Greeks, they were under the necessity 
of selecting for a patron some one or other of those whom the Greeks regarded 
as philosophers; and amongst these they could find none whom they could 
adopt as such with greater propriety and convenience than Plato. ; 

, (4) The scheme thus entertained by Ammonius, of doing away all dissen- 
sions amongst philosophers, and making it appear that all the ancient sects, par- 
ticularly the Platonic and the Aristotelian, were agreed as to everything of mo- 
ment, is distinctly unfolded by that illustrious disciple of the Ammonian school, 
Hierocles: (Lib. de Fato apud Phot. Biblioth. cod. cexiv. and cod. eccli. p. 283. 
and 730.) and whatever writings we have extant of any of his followers, cone 
cur in placing this matter out of all controversy. ; 


XXIX. The theoretical or speculative ‘philosophy of Ammonius. 
But to descend more into particulars. Ammonius in the first 
place adopted the ancient and generally received principles of the 
Egyptians respecting the Deity, the world, the soul, providence, 
the power of demons, and the like. _ Agreeably, for instance, to 
what we well know to have been the doctrine maintained by the 
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Egyptian philosophers of old, he contended that every thing was 
a constituent part of one great whole:(’) that the Deity could be 
severed from this universe only in imagination, or, which is the 
same thing, that this world had flowed from all eternity from the 
Deity: which is, in fact, assigning to the world an existence of 
equal duration with that of the Deity, although of a different 
kind; that all minds were equal in point of nature, but of very 
different degrees; that they were all, without exception, the off 
spring of the divine essence, and had, therefore, formerly all par- 
taken of a state of bliss in the regions above: that most minds of 
the inferior order, being stimulated by a desire to enjoy [p. 287.] 
those pleasures which were to be derived to the senses from an 
alliance with matter, had descended into terrestrial bodies:(’) that 
every man, therefore, in addition to a sensitive and mutable soul 
derived from the soul of the universe, possesses, inclosed within 
his mortaPframe, a mind unchangeable and nearly related to the 
Deity himself; and that hence it is the duty of a wise man to as- 
cend in spirit to the parent of all things, and to strive by every 
means in his power to hold communion with him, From minds 
of the higher order, or, as they were termed, demons, the Deity 
had, he asserted, given to the different nations of the earth super- 
intendents and guardians, and to the different departments of na- 
ture governors and directors. Certain of these, distinguished 
beyond the rest for their virtue and power, he considered as pre- 
siding over the sun, the moon, the planets, and the other stars; 
whilst of the remainder, to whom was entrusted the care of infe- 
rior and terrene things, m&ny were actuated by vicious propen- 
sities; and some were so completely destitute of every virtuous 
and dignified principle, as even to rejoice over others’ ills, and 
burn, as it were, with the lust of doing harm. His next care was 
to incorporate these principles with the Platonic discipline, a task 
of but little labour, inasmuch as, with the exception of but a few 
things, the tenets of Ammonius and those of the Athenian sage, 
were not distinguished from each other by any very material 
shades of difference.(*) In the last place he exerted every possi- 
ble ingenuity and address in giving to the dogmas of the remain- 
ing sects, nay even to the fables of the ancient poets, and the 
history of the heathen deities, that kind of interpretation which 
made them appear in perfect unison with his system; and when- 
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ever he met with any thing in either of these that could by no 
means be brought to harmonise therewith, he rejected it as total- 
ly unfounded in reason.(’) 


(1) That the whole system of the Ammonian philosophy was built on that 
discipline which was proféssed by the Egyptian priests, and which they made 
it their boast to have derived from Hermes, is to be proved, as well from a 
variety of other things, as in particular from this, that the very same dogma on 
which all the wisdom of the Egyptians rested for support, constituted also the 
leading principle of the Ammonian school, from whence all its other maxims 
and tenets took their rise, viz. that all things are from God, all things are in 
God, and ail things are one; God and the universe constitute one whole, nor can 
they be separated except in imagination. Those who are conversant in the anti- 
quities of Egypt, well know that this dogma comprehends the whole of. the 
secret wisdom of that nation. The reader will find this treated of at much 
length by the author of that discourse de Natura Deorum, which is attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, and which, from its being generally thought to have 
been translated into Latin by Apuleius, is commonly printed amongst the 
works of this latter author. He will find also the other principles which we 
have here enumerated, there adverted to. See moreover Euseb. Preparat. 
[p. 288.] Evangel. lib. iii. cap. ix. as also what is remarked by Cudfvorth in his 
Intellectual System, tom. i. p. 404. et seq. And that this same leading principle 
was most warmly espoused by Plotinus, Proclus, Simplicius, Jamblicus, and 
the whole herd of the Modern Platonists, is beyond a doubt; for what other 
than this do they say, when they assert the world to be coupled with God, and 
srom all eternity to have emanated from God? Only let us attend to the 
prayer of Plotinus, the most famous of the disciples of Ammonius, offered up 
when he was dying, as recorded by his scholar Porphyry, in the history of his 
life, cap. ii. p. 94. Mé\Xwv dé redevrdy - - - - demdy Ore ot Ere megiméva, ude Dieas 
*wepaoSar rov, év tuly Dedv dudpew meds ro év 7G wavrt Telov. Quum vero 
morit appropinguaret - ---- adhuc te, inquit, expecto, atque equidem jam an- 
nitor, quod in nobis divinum est ad divinun ipsum quod viget in universo redigere. 

(2) Hence we may account for what Porphyry says of Plotinus’ appearing 
to be, as it were, ashamed of the connection of his soul with the body; édxer 
Miv dioyuvoiva bre tv eduare siny pudore quodam affict. videbatur, quod anima 
gus in corpore esset. Vit, Plotin. cap. i. p. 91. where observe what Fabricius has 
remarked on this passage, 

(3) The discipline of Plato differs in many respects from the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ; in not a few things, however, the congruity between them is abso- 
lute and perfect. To incorporate the one with the other, therefore, could not 
be a work of much labour. Respecting that dogma which we have seen. to. be, 
as it were, the chief and corner-stone of the Egyptian and Ammonian philosophy, 
namely, that of the Deity and this universe constituting one great whole, there 
is no sort of accordance whatever between the system of Plato and that of the 
Egyptians. For Plato, as is proved beyond all controversy by his Timeus, 
although he maintained that the matter of this world is eternal, yet drew a diss 
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tinction between it and God, and conceived that it was with the assent and by 
the will of the Deity that it had at some period been digested and reduced into 
form. In the hope, therefore, of being able to do away this discrepance between 
the Egyptian and Platonic systems of discipline, the followers mmonius 
have exerted their abilities to the utmost, and have turned and twisted the 
Timeus of Plato in every possible way, with a view to conceal its repugnance 
to their own tenets respecting the eternity of the world. But with all their 
pains they have done nothing, except it be to prove that with them the ancient 
dogmas of the Egyptians possessed more weight, and were held in greater 
esteem than the authority of Plato. As_a fair specimen of the whole, we refer 
the reader to the commentary of Proclus on the Timeus of Plato. 

(4) This attempt to unite the principles of every other sect and religion 
with those of the Egyptians, is the grand feature that distinguishes this new 
philosophy from the Eclectic system, which flourished at Alexandria prior to 
the time of Ammonius. The Eclectics sought out and adopted from every sect 
all such things as appeared to them to make any near approach to the truth, 
and rejected what they considered as having little or no foundation in reason ; 
but Ammonius, conceiving that not only the philosophers of Greece, but also 
all those of the different barbarous nations, were perfectly in unison with each 
other, with regard to every essential point, made it his business so to temper and 
expound the tenets of all these various sects, as to make it appear that they had 
all of them originated from one and the same source, and all tended to one and 
the same end. 


XXX. The moral philosophy of Ammonius. With this [p. 289.] 
system of theoretical or speculative philosophy, which its author, 
a man of powerful talents, defended with no little portion of sub- 
tilty and address, was conjoined a course of moral discipline in 
the highest degree rigid and austere. On such people indeed, as 
were necessarily involved in the cares and concerns of this life, 
Ammonius did not impose precepts of much difficulty in the ob- 
servance, but suffered them to live agreeably to the laws of na- 
ture and those df their country; but every one who laid claim to 
the character of a wise man, was strictly enjoined by him to assert 
the liberty of his divine and immortal part, by extricating it, as 
it were, from all connection with the body; the consequence of 
which would be, that it would, even in this life, enjoy a commu- 
nion with the Deity; and when death should disencumber it of 
every gross and corporeal tie, escape free and unpolluted into the 
arms of the first great parent of all things. With this view, he 
willed all such to lead a life resembling that to which Plato gives 
the denomination of Orphic;(*) to abstain from wine, flesh, and 

every kind of food which might tend to invigorate or refresh the 
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body; to decline marriage, to court solitude, to abstract the mind 
from the senses and call it off from visible objects, to strive by 
means ofccntemplation to subdue the impulses and powers of 
the hd soul; in fine, to shrink from no exertion that might 
tend -to free the immortal spirit from all corporeal influence, and 
restore it to a participation of the divine nature.(*) These obli- 
gations, to which, according to the Ammonian scheme, every 
wise man was subject, its author, as was natural for one that had 
been born and educated and constantly lived amongst Christains, 
was accustomed to expound and recommend in a language and 
phraseology evidently borrowed from the Christian discipline, a 
practice of which many very striking instances also occur in such 
of the writings of his followers as are extant among us at this 
day.(*) In addition to this rigid system of discipline, the offspring 
of the peculiar tenets entertained by him respecting God and the 
human soul, Ammonius propounded to his followers an art fraught 
with less important benefits, and suited only to capacities of a 
refined and an exalted nature, which he termed T’heurgia, and 
for which there can be no doubt but that he was indebted to e 
the Egyptian priests. This art embraced the faculty of so con- 
secrating and purifying, by certain secret rites, that part of the 
“mind or soul which receives the images of corporeal things, as to 
render it capable of perceiving demons, and also of holding an 
intercourse with spirits or angels, and of performing, with their 
assistance, things admirable in themselves, and utterly beyond 
the powers of human nature alone to accomplish. This species 
of magic was not cultivated by all the philosophers of the Mo- 
dern Platonic school, but only by those of the higher order; who 
aspired to a sort of superiority over the rest.* In fact, an ac- 
quaintance with it was considered rather as ornamental than 
useful, and as by no means necessary in attaining to the chief 
good.(*) Ch | 
{p. 290.] (1) Plato in lib. vi. de Legibus, p. 626. ed. Ficin. in treating of « 
mankind during the primeval ages, observes, amongst other things, Sagxdy 
PMadreixsyTo. ‘Ag ky dotoy oy erdieiwv, 3S? T¥¢ Tay Seay Bours divert psaivery. dara 
"Ogoixoi river eyduutvor Blor éyiyvovro Hcy Toke Tore, ALU wv Ady exsuetvoe wavrayy 
teixor dt revavriov ravrev dntysuevor. Carnibus vero abstinebant. Nam vesci 
carnibus et Deorum aras polluere sanguine impium videbatur. Ita Orphica qua- 


dam vita tune vigebat. Inanimatis quippe omnibus vescebantur et ab animatis 
omnibus abstinebant. 
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(2) More in the way of illustration, as to what we have here stated, is to be 
gathered from Porphyry alone, in his work mgt droxiis, or concerning absti- 
fence from flesh, than from al! the rest of the Ammonian sect of his time put 
together. For, although he abounds in subtilty, he yet surpasses, in point of per- 
spicuity, every other of the Medern Platonists, and treats not enly of abstinence, 
but likewise of these other duties which he considered as attaching themselves to 
the character of a wise man. Vid. lib. i. § xxvii. et seq. p. 22-34. 

(3) It has been observed long since, by men of learning, that the writings 
of the Modern Platonists, such as Hierocles on the golden verses of Pythagoras, 
Simplicius, Jamblicus, and ethers, are replete with Christian phrases and ex- 
pressions ; and their conclusion has been, that these things were pilfered out of 
the sacred writings, and thus applied by the followers of Ammonius, from an 
anxious desire to recommend their discipline by rendering it apparently con- 
sistent with the doctrines of Christianity. With regard to this, the reader may 
consult a dissertation of mine, de Studio Eihnicorum Christianos imitandi, which 
is to be found amongst my other di-sertations relating to ecclesiastical history. 
But there is certainly no oceasion for our imputing to those men anything like 
a wicked or fraudulent intention. For whe, let me ask, can feel any considera- 
ble degree of surprise at finding a system of philosophy which originated with 
a man like Ammonius, apparently a Christian, unfolded wiih a certain colouring 
of Christianity, and explained in terms of common use amongst Christians ? 
The sacred wrilings of the Chri-tians must have been familiar to Ammonius, 
even from his tender years, and his ears must have been well accustomed to 
their peculiar forms of speech. Besides, it is certain, that either with an artful 
view, or from a downright error in judgment, he encouraged the opinion that 
there was no difference whatever, at least none of any moment, between the 
system of discipline which he himself sought to establish as the true one, and 
that which had been propounded by Christ. Wherefore he made no seruple, 
when di:coursing on the necessity of purifying the soul, and bringing it back to 
God, or in defining the nature of true virtue, to make use of Christian terms 
and phrases, and whatever things of this kind came from his mouth were, no 
doubt, treasured up with a sort of reverence by his disciples, and soon commu- 
nicated throughout the whole sect. ; 

(4) The ridiculous and empty species of science so celebrated amongst the 
Modern Platonists under the name of Théurgia, bore a very near resemblance 
to that kind of magic which was termed good or lawful, in opposition to the 
black or illicit magic, and was, indisputably, of Egyptian origin. Nothing in- 
deed could be more easy than for the Egyptians, who believed that the urfiverse 
was filled with good and evil demons, to fall into the error of imagining that 
there was an art, by means of which the good will of these demons might be 
obtained. The nature of this science is sufficiently explained by Augustine de 
Civitate Dei, lib. x. cap. ix. p. 187. tom. vii. Opp. ‘T'heurgiam, says he, Porphy- 
rius ulilem esse dicit mundande parli anime, non quidem intellectuali, qua rerum © 
inielligibilium percipitur veritas nullas habentium similitudines corporum, | p.291.] 
sed spiritali, qua corporalium rerum capiuntur imagines. Hanc enim dicil per 
guasdam consecrationes Theurgicas, quas lelelas vocant, idoneam fiert alque aptam 
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susceptioni spirituum et angelorum et ad videndos Deos. The rational soul de» 
rived no benefit whatever from this science, and it was, therefore, very possible 
for any one to be happy and blessed without understanding anything of it; 
hence we may perceive the reason of its not being cultivated by the whole body 
of the Platonists. Ex quibus tamen, ecntinues Augustine, Theurgicis teletis 
fatetur intellectuali anime nihil purgationis accedere, quod eam faciat idoneam ad 
videndum Deum suum, perspicienda ea que vere sunt (viz. 74 brra). 
Denique animam rationalem in superna posse dicit evadere, etiamsi quod gus 
spiritale est, nulla Theurgica arte fuerit purgatum: porro autem a Theurgo 
spiritalem purgari haclenus, ut non ex hoc ad immortalitatem, eternitatemque 
perveniat. These few sentences certainly offer a long and extensive field for 
comment in the way of illustration; at present, however, I shall study to be 
brief, According to the Modern Platonists man is possessed of a two-fold soul; 
the one rational and generated of the Deity, the other sensitive and capable of 
being impressed with the images of mundane things, and derived from the soul 
of the corporeal world. The former of a nature imperishable and immortal, the 
latter extinguishable and of merely finite duration. Each, during its eontinu- 
ance in the body, is inert, aud devoid of light, but may, to a certain degree, be 
illuminated, quickened and refined. The means by which the rational soul may — 
be gradually purified and illuminated, are contemplation, the practice of virtue, 
constant exercitation, abstinence, and extenuation of the body. When properly 
purified, it is capable, without the assistance of eyes, of seeing the Deity him- 
self, and all those things which have a true and real existence, and becomes 
united with God by the closest and most indissoluble of ties. The sensitive 
soul is purified by means of certain natural remedies well known to those who 
are proficients in the science termed Theurgia; for being generated of matter, 
by matter alone can it be effected, even as corrupt bodies are to be amended by 
contrivance and art, with the assistance of such powers as are contained in herbs, 
precious stones, and various other things. Being thus eleansed of its impuri- 
ties, this kind of soul becomes capable of perceiving demons and angels, and 
of maintaining a familiar intercourse with them. Nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at; for the demons, according to the Ammonian scheme, are clothed with 
bodies of a slender and refined texture, which are invisible to mankind whilst 
the senses remain in a dull, corrupt state, but become apparent and visible 
when once those things are removed, by which the faculties are clogged and 
rendered inert. For the same reason the celestial and rational soul, notwith- 
standing that it may have been purified from all contagion of the body and the 
senses, and entirely cleansed from everything vicious and corrupt, can never 
arrive at any knowledge of, or intercourse with demons. For it possesses not 
the faculty of perceiving sensible things, and is therefore incapable of discern- 
ing such natures as are joined to bodies, although those bodies may be of a sub- 
tile and refined order, but erecting itself above everything corporeal, it arrives 
by inexplicable means at a knowledge and intimate connection with its first 
great parent. 








[p. 292.] XXXII. The sentiments of Ammonius respecting the dife 
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ferent popular religions. In order that the different popular reli- 
gions by which a plurality of Gods was recognized, might not 
appear repugnant to his doctrine, Ammonius endeavoured to re- 
duce the whole history of the heathen deities, as it had been 
handed down by the poets and inculcated by the priests, to some- 
what of a rational system, and contended that it was altogether 
an allegorical exhibition of either natural.or moral precepts and 
maxims.(") Conformably to the Christian faith, he maintained 
that there was one God, from whom all things had proceeded. 
The host of beings whom the multitude and the heathen priest- 
hood commonly honoured with the name wf gods, he would not 


allow to be actually gods, but merely the ministers of God, or. 


dzemons, to whom the supreme governor of the universe had 
committed the superintendence and guardianship of nations, or 
the direction of certain parts of nature, or finally the adminis: 
tration and guidance of human affairs and actions.(”) To these 
agents of Divine Providence he thought it reasonable that a cer- 
tain sort of honour and worship should be paid: just as amongst 
men a certain degree of attention and respect is shown to the le- 
gates of kings and inferior magistrates; but he by no means 
deemed it necessary that they should be addressed with the same 
ceremonies that were used in worshipping the Deity, much less 
that they should be conciliated or appeased with sacrifices and 
the blood of animals. According to him, none but natures that 
were inimical to the human race, and that delighted in sensuality, 
could find any gratification in the death and blood of animals, 
The offerings in which such natures as resembled and were al- 
lied to the Supreme Deity took pleasure, were frankincense, 
hymns, herbs, and things altogether innoxious. It was no other 
than fitting, he conceived, that prayers should be addressed to 
these agents of the Deity, inasmuch as to them was committed 


the dispensation of God’s benefits and blessings; but that pray- . 


ers of this kind were to be regulated by reason and wisdom, since 
the good things that were placed at the disposal of these daemons 
were those which concerned merely the welfare of the body, not 
such as might benefit the celestial and immortal spirit. It became, 
therefore, a wise man, he held, whose main object ought to be to 
improve the excellence and felicity of his mind, for the most 
part to pass by these inferior deities, and prefer his petitions ag 
once to the Supreme Being. 


' 
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(1) The whole Ammonian school was aeveted. to allegory, and converted 
the history of the heathen gods into a sort of philosophy. As a specimen, we 
refer the reader to Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum apud Homer. de Slyge, and 
others of his smaller pieces. 

(2) Paulus Orosius, Historiar. lib. vi. cap. i. p. 364, 365. Quidam dum in 
multis Deum credunt, mullos Dzos indiscreto timore. finzerunt.. Sed hine jam vel 
maxime, cum auctoritale veritatis (that is, the Christian religion) operante, tum 
ipsa eliam ratione discutiente, discessum est. Quippe cum et philosophi eorum 
[p. 293.] ————dum intento mentis studio querunt, scrutanturque omnia, 
unum Deum auctorem omnium repererunt, ad quem unum omnia referrentur ; 
unde etiam nunc pagani, quos jam declarata veritas (i. e, the Christian religion) 
de contumacia magis, quam de ignorantia, convincil, cum a nobis discutiuntur, 
non se plures Deos sequi, sed sub uno Deo magno plures ministros venerari 
fatentur. 

XXXII. The tenets of Ammonius respecting Christ. With a view 
to render Christianity apparently consistent with his new philoso- 
phy and the ancient religion, Ammonius admitted that Christ was 
a great and wise character, full of the counsel and power of the 
Deity, an admirable Theurgist, and a friend to the demons: that 
the discipline which he had instituted was of a most holy nature, 
and had been confirmed by miracles and preternatural signs: but 
he denied that Christ had ever taught anything repugnant to the 
principles which he himself sought to establish, or that he had 
endeavoured to abolish the ancient popular religious rites; and 
the worship of the demons that had been appointed by the Deity 
to preside over nations and the different departments of nature.(’) 
And that he might the more readily procure for this part of his 
system an acceptance with the world, he endeavoured, as far as 
possible, by means of strained interpretations, or rather perver- 
sions, to enlist on his side the tenets of the Christians respecting 
the Deity, the human soul, the world, the trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, good and bad angels, and the like, as well as their 
different maxims and precepts relating to piety and morals.(’) 
Such points of the Christian doctrine as it surpassed his inge- 
nuity to render by any means subservient to his purpose, he pro- 
nounced to be unauthorised additions that had been made to the 
system of Christ, by ignorant and injudicious ‘disciples. The 
principal articles to which he thus took exception as interpola- 
tions, were those which respected the divinity of Christ, the sal- 
vation obtained through him for the human race, the abandoning 
the worship of a plaality of gods, and adoring the one only Su- 
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‘preme Being. None of these points, he contended, had ever been 
meculeated by Christ himself, nor had he forbidden the paying 
of an honorary worship to all demons indiscriminately, but only 
to such as were of an evil nature. When in the following age 
this matter was brought into dispute, and the miracles of our 
Blessed Saviour were urged by the Christians, in proof both of 
his divinity and also of his having meant to explode the worship 
‘of deemons, the philosophers of the Ammonian school maintain- 
ed that several of the more eminent of the Pagan worshippers, 
such as Apollonius Tyanzus, Pythagoras, Euclid, Apuleius, 
and others, had immortalized their names by miracles equally 
great and splendid with those which had been wrought by 
Christ.(*) ° 


(1) The reader will understand meas not meaning to deny thatamonegst [p. 294.] 
those who adopted the Ammonian discipline, there were some that were alike 
‘inimical to Christ and to the Christians. We have an illustrious instance’ ot 
this in the emperor Julian, and other examples might easily be adduced from 
amongst the Platonists of that age. For the hatred which these persons bore 
to Christ and his followers, particular reasons might be assigned, whieh those 
who are versed in matters of antiquity will be at no loss in discovermny: but 
that Ammonius himself considered Christ as entitled to the highest honour, and 
that his true followers, although they were the authors of most grievous inju- 
ries to the Christians, yet manifest a respect and esteem for the character of 
Christ himself, is placed beyond a doubt by a variety of testimonies. Propriety 
-could not allow that a man who made it his object to bring about an union of 
all sects and religions, and maintained that Christ had come for the express 
purpose of reinstating the true and most ancient philosophy and religion of the 
numan race, should either think or speak otherwise than honourably of this 
same Christ. Neither is it at all probable that the veneration for Christ, which 
he had imbibed, as it were, with his mother’s milk, could easily have been re- 
nounced by a man who, in departing from the true and right faith, appears to 
have been influenced, not so much by a depraved and vicious disposition, as by 
too great a partiality for the Egyptian philosophy and the ardour of an exube- 
rant imagination. The reader will probably not be displeased at my adducing 
some passages from ancient authors in support of what I have thus advanced, 
Augustine enters much into dispute with those philosophers of his time who 
professed a respect and veneration for Christ, but maintained that the Christians 
had not adhered to the principles of their master, Lib i. de Consensu Evange- 
listarum, tom. iii. P. UH. opp. cap. vi. } xi. p. 5. Hoc dicunt, says he, ili vel maxime 
Pagani, qui Dominum ipsum Jesum Christum culpare aut blasphemare non at 
dent, eique tribuunt excellentissiman sapientiam, sed tamen tanquam homini: disct- 
pulos vero gus, dicunt, magistro suo amplius tribuisse quam erat, ut eum Filium 
Dei dicerent, et Verbum Dei per quod facta sunt omnia, et ipsum ac Deum patren 
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unum esse: ac si qua similia sunt in apostolicis literis, quibus eum cum Patre 
unum Deum colendum esse didicimus : honorandum enim tamquam sapientissimum 
virum putant ; colendum wutem tumquam Deum negant. Some little while after, 
§ 14. cap. viii. p. 6. he gives us to understand whit opinion they entertained re- 
specting Christ’s miracles, namely, that he was a Theurgist or magician of the 
first rank, and that he left behind him two books, comprising the principles of the 
Theurgic or magic art. Ia vero isti desipiunt, ut illis libris, quos eum (Christ) 
scripsisse existimam, dicant contineri eas artes, quibus eum putant illa fecisse mira- 
cula quorum fama ubique percrebuil : quod existimando se ipsos produnt quid dilt- 
gant et quid affectant, Augustine adds that possibly books of this kind might 
have been written by some one under the name of Christ. Amidst much other 
matter it is expressly intimated by Augustine, that this reverence for Christ had 
been handed down to the philosophers of his time by the Platonists, and parti- 
cularly by that illustrious star of the Ammonian school, Porphyry. Cap. xy, p. 8. 
[p. 295.] Quid? Quod ist#vani Christi laudatores et Christiane religionis obliqus 
obtrectatores proplerea non audent blasphemare Christum, quia quidam philosopht 
eorum, sicut in libris suis Porphyrius Siculus prodidit, consuluerunt deos suos quid 
de Christo responderent, illi autem oraculis suis Christum laudare compulsi sunt. 
— Ac per hoc isti, ne contra deorum. suorum responsa conentur, continent blas- 
phemias a Christo, et eas in discipulus ejus effundunt. Concerning those oracles 
by which the heathen deities are said to have extolled the character of our 
Blessed Saviour, Augustine treats more at Jarge in lib. xix. de Civitate Dei, cap. 
xxiii. p. 428. et seq. tom. vil. opp. from Porphyry’s work de Philosophia ex Ora- 
culis. Amongst other things he remarks, Dicit etiam bona philosophus iste de 
Christo. Denique ltanquam mirabile aliquid atque incredibile prolaturus, 
preler opinionem, inquit, profecto quibusdam videatur esse quod dicturi sumus; 
Christum enim dui piissimum pronuntiaverunt et immorlalem factum, et cum bona 
predicatione gus meminerunt: Christianos vero pollulos inquit, et contaminatos et 
errore implicatos esse dicunt, et mullis talibus adversus eos blasphemiis utuntur; 
The oracle itself, of which the sense is thus given by Porphyry, I purposely 
omit. A Latin translation of it is to be found in Augustine, but it is not a clear 
one. Husebius gives it in Greek from the above-cited work of Porphyry in hig 
Demonstratio Evangel. lib. iii. cap. viii. p. 134. Another oracle, bearing in like man- 
ner honourable testimony to the character of Christ, namely, one delivered by the 
. Milesian Apollo, is to be met with in Lactantius Institut, Divinar. lib. iv. cap. 
xiii. p. 446. Augustine conceives that these oracles were. either the inventions 
of the enemies of Christianity, or that they were delivered by demons for the 
purpose of seducing the Christians from the true religion. Quis ita stultus est 
ut non intelligat aut ab homine callido eoque Christianis inimicissimo hee oracula 
fuisse conficta aut consilio simili ab impuris demonibus ista Suisse responsa ; ut 
scilicel quoniam laudant Christum propterea veracier credantur vituperare Chris- 
tianos ; atque ita, si possint, intercludant viam salutis elerne, in qua fit quisque 
Christianus. To this opinion of Augustine, that these oracles were the inven- 
tions of the enemies of the Christians, I very readily subscribe. The philoso- 
phers, the adversaries of the Christians, as Augustine expressly states in the 
former-cited passage, consulted the heathen deities respecting the character of 
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: Christ ; and the priests of those deities, without doubt, returned an answer cone 
formably tc what they knew to be the opinion of the persons thus consulting 
them. But it strikes me, that these philosophers were influenced by a different 
motive in procuring these oracles from that which suggested itself to Augustine, 
In fact, they had learnt from Ammonius, the founder of their sect, that Christ 

‘was a character of the first eminence, andgworthy of the highest praise; and 
this opinion they scrupled not openly to profess. To the numerous enemies of 
the Christian religion, however, their conduct in this respect was highly offen- 
sive, and particularly to the heathen priesthood, who were apprehensive that the 
praises thus bestowed on Christ might injure the cause of Paganism, and would 
rather have had Christ blended with the Christians in one indiscrimi- [p. 296.] 

“nate censure and malediction. The Platonic philosophers, therefore, with a 
view to remove from themselves every sort of odium on this account, and to 
prove that the opinion which they maintained respecting Christ was one that 
might be justified, made inquiry of the gods as to what was to be thought of 
Christ’s character: and having obtained an answer, such as they desired, no 
further room was left for eavil, inasmuch, as by producing the oracles, they coulil 
at. any time prove to demonstration that the opinion of the gods was on their 
side, And who should pretend to call men in question for maintaining opinions 
that had received the sanction of the gods? 

Let us now see what other sentiments Augustine states to have been enter- 
tained by these philosophers respecting Christ and the Christians. They de- 
nied that it had been Christ’s intention to abrogate the worship of the heathen 
deities. Veruntamen, says he, de Consens. Evangelistar. lib. i. cap, xvi. p. 8. isti 
tia disputant, quod hec eversio templorum, et damnatio sacrificiorum, et confractio 
simulacrorum non per doctrinam Christi fiat,sed per discipulorum gus, quos aliud 
quam ab illo didicerunt, docuisse contendunt ; ita volentes Christianam fidem, 
Christum honorantes laudantesque, convellere. On the contrary, they maintained 
that Christ himself paid an honorary worship to these deities, and that it was by 
their, or in other words, the demons’ assistance he wrought his miracles, 1. «. 
cap. xxxvi. p. 18. Ita enim volunt et ipsum credi, nescio quid aliud scripsisse, 
quod diligunt, nihilque sensisse contra deos suos, sed eos potius magico ritu colu- 
isse; et discipulos gus. non solum de illo fuisse mentitos, dicendo illum Deum, per 
quem facta sunt omnia, cum aliud nihil quam homo fuerit, quamvis excellentissime 
sapientie ; verum etiam de diis eorum non hoc docuisse quod ab illo didicissent. 
They were ready, however, to admit that: Christ had abolished the worship of 
certain demons of the inferior order, and had enjoined men to address them- 

-gelves to the deities of heaven alone, and more particularly to the Supreme 
Governor of all things. That such was their opinion, Augustine proves by a 
notable passage from Porphyry, of which he gives us the following translation 
into Latin, in his work de Civitate Dei, lib. xix. cap. xxiii. } iv. p. 430. tom. vii. 
opp: Sunt (the reader will recollect that it is Porphyry who is speaking) 
spiritus terreni minimi loco quodam malorum demonum potestatt subjecti. Ab has 
sapientes Hebreorum quorum unus iste etiam Jesus fuit; ab his ergo Hebrai da 
monibus pessimis et minoribus spiritibus vetabant religiosos et ipsis vacare prohibe- 
Bant': venerari autem magis celestes deos, amplius autem venerari Deum patrem. 
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Hoc autem et dit precipiunt, et in superioribus ostendimus, quemadmodum animum 
advertere ad Deum monent, et illum colere ubique imperant. Verum indocti 
impie nature (i. e. the Christians) quibus vere fatum non concessit a diis dona 
obtinere, neque habere Jovis immortalis notionem, non audientes et deos (i. e. those 
oracles which he had antecedently adduced) et divinos viros, (Ammonius, whom, 
it appears from the testimony 5 mee apud Phot, Biblioth. p. 283. they 
were accustomed to style Seod@axros, Plotinus, whom, in like manner, they 
termed Stios, and others who had been taught by these,) deos quidem omnes re. 
[p. 297.] cusaverunt, prohibilos autem demones, et hos non odisse sed reverert, 
Deum autem simulantes colere, ea sola per que Deus adoratur, non agunt. Nam 
Deus quidem utpote omnium pater nullius indiget (t. e. he delights not in sacri- 
fices and victims), sed nobis est bene cum eum per justiliam et castilatem aliasque 
virlutes adoramus, ipsam vitam precem ad ipsum facientes per imitationem et in- 
quisitionem de ipso. Inquisilio enim purgat, (by inquisitio he here means con- 
templation, meditation, and the abstraction of the mind from the senses ; a mind 
to which this kind of discipline had become familiar, was considered by the 
Modern Platonists as in the highest degree purified and cleansed,) imitatio dei- 
ficat affectionem ad ipsum operando. He (Porphyry) had said a little before, 
Anima (of Christ) aliis animabus fataliter dedit errore implicari. Propterea ergo 
diis exost ipse vero (Christ) pis et in celum sicut pii concessit. Itaque 
hunc: quidem non blasphemabis, misereberis autem hominum dementiam, ex eo in 
eis facile precepsque periculum. What we hear from Porphyry, that illustrious 
euemy of the Christians, we may consider ourselves as hearing from Ammo- 
nius himself, and his principal disciple, Plotinus. For, as it is certain that what 
Plotinus taught, he had derived from Ammonius, so may we be sure, that for 
whatever is to be gathered from Porphyry, he himself was indebted to Plotinus. 
(2) That the Modern or Ammonian Platonists made it their object, in a cer- 
tain degree, to reconcile the maxims of the Egyptian and ancient Platonic phi- 
losophy with those of Christianity, must be plain to any one who shall consider 
the way in which Plotinus expresses his opinion respecting the existence of 
three principles or chief hypostases in one God; the manner in which all the 
philosophers of this sect speak concerning demons and spirits, their tenets re- 
specting the nature of God and the human soul, and the opinions they avowed 
respecting the world and its origin. Most assuredly nothing can be more ap- 
parent than that all these things are so treated of and explained by them, as to 
make it appear that little or no difference existed between their system of dis- 
cipline and Christianity. They borrow from the Christians distinctions, words, 
phrases, and whatever else they can, and accommodate them all to their own 
way of thinking. Indeed so dexterous were they at this, that we find them, ac- 
cording as it might best suit their purpose, at one time corrupting and debasing 
the Christian tenets in order to make them accord with their own opinions, 
whilst at another they, on the contrary, correct and amend their «wn principles 
so as to make them coincide with the maxims of Christianity. Hence it came 
to pass that the greater part of these Platonists, upon comparing the Christian 
religion with the system of Ammonius, were led to imagine that nothing eould be 
more easy than a transition from the one to the other, and, to the great detriment 
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of the Christian cause, were induced to embrace Christianity without feeling it 
necessary to abandon seareely any of their former principles, A memorable page 
sige as to this occurs in Augustine’s book, de Vera Religione, eap. iv. vii. p. 
559. tom. i. opp. Itaque st hance vttam illt viri nobiscum rursus agere potuissent, 
viderent profeclo, cujus auctoritate facilius consuleretur hominibus, et paucis mula. 
tis verbis et sententiis Christiani fierent, sicut plerique recentiorum nostrorumque 
temporum Platonici fecerunt. See also his epistle to Dioscorns, : Ixviii. [p. 298.] 
§ xxi. & xxxiii. p. 255. 260. tom. ii. opp. 

(3) It appears clearly to have been the general practice of the Platonists of . 
the third and fourth centuries, to compare our Blessed Saviour with Apollonius 
Tyanzus, Pythagoras, and other philosophers who were renowned for their 
miracles; and that Philostratus wrote the life of Apollonius, Porphyry and 
Iamblicus that of Pythagoras, and other authors, most likely, those of other 
wise men, expressly with a view to show that amongst the worshippers of the 
heathen deities, there had been men distinguished for acts of a similar nature 
with those by which Christ had rendered himself illustrious, That such was 
their object, the reader will find fully proved by Gothofred Olearius, in his notes 
on Philostratus, and by L. Kuster in his annotations on Iamblicus and Porphy- 
ry’s life of Pythagoras. Those who undertook the idle and absurd task of make 
ing this comparison, found it necessary to detract much from the honour that 
is "due to the Saviour of the world, but they did not make it their aim to de- 
prive his character of every sort of dignity and glory. Their object was merely to. 
bring him down to a level with those whom they deemed to have been the wisest 
and best of mortals, and who bore an affinity to the immortal gods. The only 
things, therefore, for which they contended in this way, were these two: First, 
that the miracles of Christ do not afford any absolute or positive proof of hig 
divinity, as the Christians maintained ; inasmuch as it could be shown, that men, 
having no pretensions to the rank of deities, had performed things of a similarly 
wonderful nature; Secondly, that Christ could never have meant altogether to 
overturn and abolish the worship of demons, (i. e. the heathen deities,) or the 
ancient popular religions, since the most religious of the heathen worshippers 
had distinguished themselves by miracles, even as he. These very Lives, there- 
fore, of the ancient philosophers, and the comparisons therein drawn between 
them and Christ, most plainly prove that the sect of Ammonians or that of the 
Modern Platonists held the chara@ter of Christ in very great honour, although 
they vilified and would willingly have altogether extirpated the Christians. 


« XXXIII. Forced interpretation of the Scriptures. When once 
this passion for philosophising had taken possession of the minds 
of the Egyptian teachers and certain others, and had been gra- 
dually diffused by them in various directions throughout the 
church, the holy and beautiful simplicity of early times very 
quickly disappeared, and was followed by a most remarkable and 
disastrous alteration in nearly the whole system of Christian dis- 
cipline. This very important and deeply to be regretted change: 
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had its commencement in the century now under review, but it 
will be in the succéeding one that we shall have to mark its chief 
progress. One of the earliest evils that flowed from this immo- 
derate attachment to philosophy, was the violence to which it 
gave rise in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. For, 
whereas, the Christians had, from a very early period, imbibed 
the notion that under the words, laws, and facts, recorded in the 
sacred volume, there is a latent sense concealed, an opinion 
which they appear to have derived from the Jews,(’) no sooner 
. did this passion for philosophising take possession of their minds, 
than they began with wonderful subtilty to press the Scriptures 
[p. 299.] into their service, in support of all such principles and 
maxims as appeared to them consonant to reason; and at the 
same time most wretchedly to pervert. and twist every part of 
those divine oracles which opposed itself to their philosophical 
tenets or notions. The greatest proficients.in this pernicious 
practice were those Egyptian teachers who first directed the at 
tention of the Christians towards philosophy, namely, Pantenus 
and Clement. Their expositions of the Scriptures have not 
reached our days, but it appears from such of the writings of 
Clement as are at present extant, that he and Panteenus are not 
to be considered as having struck out an absolutely original path 
in this respect, for that in reality they were merely followers of 
the celebrated Alexandrian Jew, Philo, whose writings they as- 
siduously studied, and whose empty wisdom they were unhap- 
pily led to admire and to imitate.(’) 

(1) In the writings of fathers, even of this century, express notice is occay 
sionally taken of those four senses of Scripture to which the Christian exposi- 
tors were for so many ages accustomed to direet the attention of their readers, 
namely, the literal, the allegorical, the tropolo@ical, and the anagogical.. The 
first three of these are noticed by Justin Martyr, (Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 333. 
edit. Jebbian.) who, after making some remarks as to the sense attached to. the 
words of the sacred volume, adds, «a yie év ragalod riov mo\Naxd eaXtey dee 
dubia Tov Xersdv xat év reorohoyia lauds xat ‘Ioeanr. Nam per parabolam, (that to 
which Justin here applies the term Parable, is; by subsequent. Christian: Writers; 
denominated legory, or the allegorical sense;) illum. (i. e. Isaiah) persepe 
Christum vocare lapidem ostendi, et tropologice Jacobum et Israelem. Of the 
anagogical sense, as they term it, whereby the scriptural accounts of things 
appertaining to this life are applied to spiritual and-heavenly matters, many ex-’ 
amples are to be met with likewise in Justin, and also in Clement. That the 
early Christians derived this practice of annexing to the words of Scripture se- 
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veral different senses, from the Jews, no one, at present appears in the least 
to dcubt. It is, moreover, to be remarked, that, although Justin, Ireneeus, and 
the other fathers of this century, whose writings have come down to our times, 
are continually obtruding on us mystical and allegorical interpretations of the 
Scriptures, yet not one of them who dwelt without the confines of Egypt ever 
attempts, by means of ingenuity, to elicit from the sacred writings any of the 
dogmas or maxims of philosophy. By all of them the words of Scripture are 
made to refer to Christ and to heavenly things alone, although in a manner not 
altogether the most happy or judicious. This appears to me not a little extraor- 
dinary, and particularly in Justin Martyr, who certainly considered philosophy 
as of divine origin. 

(2) Nearly all those corruptions, by which, in the second and subsequent 
centuries, Christianity avas disfigured, and its pristine simplicity and innocence 
almost wholly effaced, had their origin in Egypt, and were thence communi- 
eated to the other churches. This province also gave birth to the dis- [p. 300.] 
commendable practice of glossing over philosophical opinions with the words 
of Scripture, or rather of straining scriptural phrases and expressions in sup- 
port of such maxims as might appear to be dictated by reason. The first Chris- 
tians who made this art their study were Pantenus and Clement, successively 
prefects of the catechetical school of Alexandria; men of unquestionable worth 
and piety, but immoderately devoted to what they deemed the true philosophy. 
It appears from St. Jerome, Catal. Scriptor. Eccl. cap. xxxvi. that many com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scriptures by Pantenus were formerly extant; but they 
have all Jong since fallen victims to the ravages of time. The manner, how- 
ever, in which he expounded the sacred writings, may be collected from the 
works that are extant of his disciple and successor, Clement of Alexandria, 
One of his rules of interpretation, in particular, is preserved by Clement in his 
Ecloge ex Scripturis Prophetarum, subjoined to his works, § lvi. p. 1002. edit. 
Potterian. Pantenus, it there appears, laid it down as a maxim, that the pro- 
phets, in what they uttered, spake for the most part indefinitely, using the pre- 
sent tense, at one and the same time, both for the future and preterite. Tak- 
ing this rule of his preceptor for his guide, in expounding the words of David, 
Psal. xviii. 6. Et in sole posuit tabernaculum suum, Clement, first of all, assumes 
that they are to be understood as relating to Christ, and then goes on to ex- 
pound the preterite posuit as referring both to the past time and the future ; 
and, proceeding upon this plan, the words of David are found to admit, not 
merely of one, but several very extraordinary interpretations. Indeed it cannot 
fail to strike every one, that this rule of Pantenus is every way calculated to 
admit of various different senses being applied to almost every word of the sa- 
ered volume: and there cannot be a doubt but that it was invented expressly 
with a view of introducing the utmost latitude of interpretation in the exposi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, so as to admit of their being a scommodated, ad libi- 
tum, to the occurrences of past as well as future times. Let us assume merely 
what Pantenus assumed, namely, that the words of Scripture relating to ac- 
tions or occurrences, do not refer to one particular time, but to several different 
periods; and it will be difficult to point out any part of the sacred volume that 
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may not be wonderfully dilated, and absolutely loaded, as it were, with 4 va 
riety of senses or interpretations——Clement, the disciple of Pantznus, was the 
* author of a work of considerable length, to which he gave the title of Hypoty- 
poses, and in which he is said to have given an exposition of nearly all the sa- 
ered writers, one after another. He likewise wrete a eommentary on what are 
termed the Canonical Epistles. These works are lost; but in such of his writ- 
‘ ings as remain, we meet with sufficiently numerous examples of the manner in 
which he was aceustomed to expound the Scriptures. To give an instance or 
two, by way of illustration. In his Stromata, lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. 426. we find 
it asserted, that.the Mosaic laws have a four-fold sense ; rervgaxs ¢@ iyi ixndux- 
siov ri vous thy Belvo. He, however, enumerates only three of those senses: 
the mystical, the moral, and the prophetical. Every law, aceording to him, in the 
first place, represents some sign, that is, the words of*the law are images of 
other things, and, in addition to their proper sense, have an improper or se- 
condary one also attached to them. Secondly. every law comprises a precept 
for the right ordering of life. Thirdly, every law, like a prophecy, predicts 
something future. As Clement enumerates only three senses in which the law 
[p. 301.] is to be understood, althongh he speaks of four, Hervetus, his trans- 
lator into Latin, conjectures that in the word r#tg2xs there is a corruption, 
and that, instead of it, we ought to read rg:xds- But the learned writer has, in 
this respect, fallen into an error. Clement, in his enumeration, passes over the 
natural sense attached to the words of the law, as a thing too obvious to re- 
quire pointing out, and partieularizes merely the three Jess evident ones. For 
the investigating these reeondite senses of the Mosaic law with effect, he deems 
philosophy, or the dialectic art, an highly necessary auxiliary. Avarcerixdragor 
V4 wecctréoy dui, riy duorsSizy Tis Seias SiSacuarias Sugwuévots. Est autem valde 
dialectice ad legem accedendum consequentiam, (i. e. the recondite and abstruse 
senses of the law,) divine doctrine venantibus. The tendency of these maxims, and 
how greatly they lean in favour of specious and philosophical explications of the 
law, must be manifest to every one. "Clement also agrees with Philo Judzus in 
the opinion that the Greek philosophers derived all their principles from Moses. 
Vid. Stromat. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 439. Whatever, therefore, appears to him just 
and consonant to reason in the maxims or tenets of the philosophers, he 
is sure to discover laid down somewhere or other in the books of the Old 
Testament; and this leads him, not unfrequently, to strain and distort ina 
most extraordinary manner, the words of Moses and the other saered writers, 
in order to make them, apparently, speak one and the same language with 
Plato and the rest of the philosophers of Greece.—One point which he, in par- 
ticular, seeks to establish, is, that a Christian ought to cultivate philosophy and 
the liberal arts before he devotes himself wholly to the study of divine wisdom. 
The reader will, in all probability, feel his curiosity somewhat awakened on 
learning that this is to be proved from the history of Abraham, Sarah, and Ha- 
gar, as given by Moses. Clement’s manner of doing it is this: (Stroma. lib. i. 
p. 333.) Abraham he asserts to be the image of a perfect Christian ; Sarah, the 
image of Christian wisdom ; and Hagar the image of philosophy or human wis- 
dom. Abraham lived with Sarah, for a long time, in a state of connubial sterility. 
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The inference from this, according to Clement, is, that a Christian, as tong 
as he confines himself to the study of divine wisdom and religion alone, will 
never bring forth any great or excelléht fruits. Abraham, then, with the con- 
sent of Sarah, takes to him Hagar; which proves, according to Clement, that a 
Christian ought to embrace the wisdom of this world or philosophy, and that 
Sarah or divine wisdom will not withhold her consent. Lastly, Abraham, after 
Hagar had borne him Ismael, resumed his intercourse with Sarah, and of her 
begat Isaac: of this the import is, that a Christian, after having once thorough- 
ly grounded himself in human learning and philosophy, will, if he then devotes 
himself to the culture of divine wisdom, be capable of propagating the race of 
true Christians, and of rendering essential service to the church.— Plato and his 
disciples maintained that the world was two-fold; the one iniellectual, or only 
to be perceived mentally and by reason, the other visible, or an object of the 
_senses. This maxim met with the approbation of Clement: hence he is led to 
contend, that Plato derived this idea of a two-fold world from Moses, and that 
it is to be supported on the authority of holy writ. The intellectual world, or 
that which is imperceptible to the senses, he finds alluded to in the first words 
of Genesis : “In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth ; but the 
earth was (dég270s) invisible.” And in the following words: “ And God said, 
let there be light,” &c. he, with equal facility, discovers, that a reference was 
intended to the visible or corporeal world, Stromat. lib. v. p.'702. et seq. [p. 302.] 
This absurd art of perverting and straining the Holy Scriptures did not, 
however, originate with the prefects of the catechetical school of Alexandria, 
but was derived by them from the celebrated Alexandrian Jew, Philo. Clement's 
devotion to this writer is unbounded; him he is continually extolling, him he 
imitates, and from him he transcribes a variety of passages without even the 
changing of a word. Nor did Origen in the succeeding century, or those who 
followed him, act otherwise. It is not, therefore, Origen who ought to be termed 
the parent of allegories amongst the Christians, but Philo. Indeed this has been 
already very justly remarked by Photius,who observes, (in Biblioth. cod. ev. p. 
O78.) VEE Foiuat wat was a dddnyoetnss ris yeapus ep rh éxxrnolea Myos koyer 
dgxiv ecgviver. Et vero ab hoc arbitror omnem allegoricum Sacre Scripture 
sermonem in ecclesiam promanasse. This indeed is not altogether true, since 
many of the Jews, and in particular the Pharisees and Essenes, had indulged 
much in allegories before the time of Philo; but of this there can be no doubt, 
that the prefects of the Alexandrian school caught the idea of interpreting 
Scripture upon philosophical principles, or of eliciting philosophical maxims from 
the sacred writers by means of allegory, from Philo, and that by them it was 
gradually propagated amongst the Christians at large. It is also equally certain 
that by the writings and example of Philo, the fondness for allegories was vast 
ty augmented and confirmed throughout the whole Christian world: and it 
moreover appears, that it was he who first inspired the Christians with that de- 
gree of temerity which led them, not unfrequently, to violate the faith of history, 
and wilfully to close their eyes against the obvious and proper sense of terms 
and words. The examples of this most presumptuous boldness that occur in 
the writings of Philo are indeed but rare: particular instances of it, however, 
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are not wanting; as may easily be shown from Origen and others who took him 
for their guide, and who, manifestly, considered a great part both of the Old and 
New Testament as not exhibiting a representation of things that really occur- 
red, but merely the images of moral actions. If the reader will give himself the 
trouble to refer to Philo de Allegoriis Legis, lib. iii. p. 184. he will find in the 
turn that is there given to the history of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, an instance 
which may serve to convince him that this celebrated Jew made no scruple of 
perverting, and even absolutely reversing the truth of saered history whenever 
occasion might appear to demand it. 


XXXIV. The practice arises of expounding Christian tenets upon 
philosophical principles. The secret discipline, With this evil was 
connected another that proved equally detrimental to the inter- 
ests of Christianity. For, not content with thus perverting and 
straining the Holy Scriptures, in support of such philosophical 
tenets as they deemed just and reasonable, the Christians of the 
Ammonian school, with a view to illustrate, still more clearly, 
the perfect accordance of human with divine wisdom, and in this 
way the more readily to draw over philosophers to their side, 
proceeded to the further length of giving to the most plain and 
obvious maxims and precepts of the Gospel, such an exposition 
as might render them apparently consistent with the philosophical 
[p. 303.] notions and opinions which they had so unfortunately 
been led to espouse.(’) In their manner of doing this, however, 
a greater degree of caution and prudence was observed by some 
than by others. By not afew the expositions of the Christian 
mysteries, which their ingenuity had thus suggested, were: pro- 
mulgated without reserve, and endeavours used to get them 
adopted by the church, as appears from the disputes that took 
place with Praxeas, Theodotus, Hermogenes, and Artemon. But 
by far the greater part, pursuing the example of the Egyptian 
teachers, appear to have wished, that the principles of Chris- 
tianity should be unfolded and explained to the people at large, 
with every possible degree of plainness and simplitity, and that 
the more abstruse and philosophic interpretation of them should 
never reach the ears of the multitude, but be made known only 
to certain select persons of tried faith and a cultivated under- 
standing ; and not even to these through the medium of writing, 
but merely by word of mouth. Hence arose that more secret 
and sublime theology of the ancient Christians, to which we have 
of late been accustomed to refer, under the title of Disciplina Ar. 


, 
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canz,(*) and which Clement of Alexandria styles yd, or knows 
ledye, but which differs from what is called Mystical Theology, only 
in name.(*) 


(1) Whatever, for instance, is to be met with in Scripture respecting God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, was so expounded by these Christians ~ 
as to render it consistent with the doctrine of three hypostases or atures in 
God, as maintained by Plato, Parmenides, and others. Clement. Stromat. lib. v. 
p. 710. Again, what is said by the sacred writers respecting the future destruc- 
tion and burning of the world, was so explained by them as to make it accord 
with what was taught by Plato and the Stoics respecting the purification and . 
renovation of the world by fire. Vid. Clement Stroma. lib. v. p. 647. 211. et 
seq. The restoration or resurrection of the dead was so interpreted as to ac- 
commodate it to the tenets of the Grecian sages, The different passages in holy 
writ that relate to the illuminating, purifying, and regenerating of the mind 
were, with great ingenuity, made to correspond with what was taught by most 
of the Egyptian and Platonic philosophers of the ancient as well as modern 
school respecting the philosophical death, or the separation of the rational soul 
from the sensitive one, and also from the influence of the body. In fact there 
are but few points of Christian theology, which the teachers who were inflamed 
with this eager desire to produce an union between Christianity and philosophy, 
left untouched. 

(2) That the more learned of the Christians, subsequently to the second 
century, cultivated, in secret, an obstruse discipline of a different nature from 
that which they taught publicly, is well known to every one. Concerning the 
argument, however, or matter of this secret or mysterious discipline, its origin, 
and the causes which gave rise to it, there are infinite disputes. But these con- 
tentions, as is commonly the case amongst mortals, instead of elucidating, have 
rather tended to throw additional obscurity over a thing, of itself sufficiently 
intricate, and that seems, as it were, to have set illustration at defiance. [p. 304.] 
This has more particularly been the case since the advocates for the Papacy 
have endeavored to avail themselves of this secret discipline of the ancient 
Christians in support of their cause. To me it appears, that this obscurity might 
be in part removed if due attention were paid to a circumstance which seems to 
have been hitherto commonly overlooked, namely, that amongst the ancient 
Christians there existed not merely one, but several species of secret discipline, 
which were indeed of some affinity to each other, but between which it is neces- 
sary in regard to this question to draw a line of distinction, in order to prevent 
our confounding together things in themselves really different—In the first 
place, there was a sort of secret or mysterious discipline that related to those 
who were enemies to the-Christian religion and worshippers of false gods: but 
even this was of more than one kind. For jirst, there was a sort of disvipline 
of this nature that respected all who were adverse to the Christian faith gene. 
rally and without distinction. There were certain points of belief, for instance, 
at this time current amongst the Christians respecting the destruction that hung 
over the city of Rome and the empire, as well as the wars and final discomfiture 
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of Antichrist, the near approach of the end of the world, the millenium, and 
other matters, peradventure connected with these. Now if things of this kind 
had been promulgated without reserve amonvest the multidude, there can be no 
doubt but that a very considerable degree of enmity and ill-will would have 
been excited in the minds of the Roman people towards the Christians. Great 
care was therefore taken to conceal everything of this nature from all except 
comparatively a few, of whose fidelity and secrecy there could be no apprehen- 
sion. Wherefore, when Montanus and his followers, in this very century, publicly 
prophesied the downfall of the city and empire of Rome, it proved highly dis- 
pleasing te the Christians, and they at once withdrew themselves from every 
sort of connection with a man who could be guilty of such imprudence. Hoc 
solum, says Tertullian, (in his Vindicie Montani which are lost, but of which 
this passage is preserved apud Predestinat.a Jac. Sirmond. edit. lib. i. Heres. 
xxvi."p. 30.) hoc solum discrepamus (the Montanists from other Christians) gued 
secundas nuptias non recipimus et prophetiam Montani de futuro judicio non re- 
cusamus. Now, as to the future general judgment, all Christians believed in it, 
and there could, therefore, have been no occasion for Montanus to prophesy 
anything at all about it. By futurwm judiciwm in the above passage, therefore, 
we must understand the judgment which this man had inadvertently prophesied 
as awailing the Roman empire in particular; and against this prophecy the 
Christians deemed it prudent to protest, lest the enmity of the Roman emperors 
and people, of which they had already sufficiently felt the weight, should be 
still further excited against them. Another species of secret discipline had rela- 
tion to those whom the Christians were desirous of rescuing from the dominion 
of superstition, and initiating in the principles of Christianity. With these they 
found it necessary to proceed somewhat cautiously, lest, by a premature com- 
munication of the truth, their minds might receive impressions unfavourable to 
the Christian religion. They, therefore, observed at the first a total silence with 
regard to the doctrine contained in the Scripture respecting the person, merits, 
and functions of Christ; as well as those other mysteries, to the right compre- 
hending of which the human mind is of itself unequal, and confined themselves 
wholly to such things as right reason points out concerning the Deity, the na- 
ture of man, and his duties. When these had been sufficiently inculeated and 
suitably received, and not before, they proceeded to points of a higher and more 
abstruse nature. Respecting the practice of the early Christians in regard to 
this, the reader will find a notable passage in the Apostolical Constitutions, lib. 
iii, cap. v. Patriim Apostolic. tom. i. p. 280, 281. In either of these species of 
secret discipline there should seem to have been nothing at which any one of 
[p. 305.] an impartial and well informed mind can take any serious offence. 
Entirely distinct from these there existed another species of secret discipline, 
which regarded Christians alone, and had respect, in part, to the catechumens, 
or those who had not as yet been received into the church, and, in part, to the 
regular members of the church. This discipline, so far as it regarded the catechu- 
mens, is sufficiently known. The catechumens were not admitted either to the 
common priyers, or to a sight of the celebration of the sacred rites ordained by 
Christ, or to what were termed the feasts of love; nor were they at all instructed 
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as to the nature of these parts of divine worship, or any of t)«: iv’anctions or 
reguiations appertaining to them, until they had been reyrwrxily adopted as 
members of the church by baptism; and, consistently with this, the sacred 
preachers made it a rule to abstain from entering into any discussions imme- 
diately relating either to Baptism or the Lord’s Supper, in presence of the cate- 
chumens. But this kind of discipline had certainly in it somewhat of an alien 
cast, and betrayed an imitation of foreign manners and customs but little 
laydable.—Of a much more praiseworthy nature was the practice of consulting 
the furtherance and advantage of weak and illiterate Christians, by directing 
the teachers te accommodate their discourses to the capacities of their hearers, 
and in popular addresses to omit all such things as were not, without difficulty, 
to be comprehended by persons of low and simple minds. Instructions to this 
effeet are to be found in Origen contra Celsum, lib. iii. p. 143. edit. Spencer. as 
well as in other Christian writers. Undoubtedly nothing can be more com- 
‘amendable and wise than to avoid troubling weak and simple minds with things, 
to the right comprehension ef which an ordinary degree of intelligence is by 
no means equal.—tIn addition to all these diferent species of secret discipline, 
which had relation to particular classes of men, and were regulated by certain 
modes and times, there remains still yet another to be mentioned, of a nature 
altogether different, being controlled neither by time ner place, and having re- 
spect te no class ef men in particular, but, with a few exceptions, equally re- 
garding all, as well Christians as those who were strangers to the Christian 
faith. This, without question, consisted of divers maxims and opinions which 
were cherished by the Christian teachers in private amongst themselves, ana 
never communicated to the people at large, or even to their own immediate 
disciples indiscriminately, but only in secret to such of these latter as had given 
satisfactory proofs ef their trustworthiness and taciturnity. Clement of Alex- 
andria is the first writer that notices this sort of discipline; before him no 
mention whatever is made of it by any author. There can, therefore, be bw 
little doubt but that it originated amongst the Christians of Egypt, and was by 
them communicated to the other churches, Clement represents this secret dis 
cipline, te which he gives the title of yvdée«s, as having been instituted by 
Christ himself. From a passage in his Hypotyposes, a work long since lost, 
which is cited by Eusebius in Eccl. Histor. lib. ii. cap i. p. 38. it appears that 
he considered this 7767:s, or gift of knowledge, as having been conferred by 
our Lord, after his resurrection, on James the Just, John, and Peter, by whom 
it was communicated to the other apostles; and that by these this treasure 
was committed to the seventy disciples, of whom Barnabas was one. A similar 
passage to this oceurs in his Stromata, lib. i. p. 322. in which, however, to the 
three apostles enumerated by Eusebius, he adds a fourth, namely, Paul, whom 
he also conceives to have been instructed in this secret discipline by [p. 306.] 
Christ himself. Nor does he discover the least hesitation in asserting, with the 
Gnostics, that the discipline communicated by our Blessed Saviour to mankind 

vas of a two-fold nature, the one calculated for the world at large, the other 
designed only for the wise and prudent; the former consisting of what way 
taught publicly to the people by Christ himself, and is to be found in the Serip 
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tures, the latter, of certain maxims and precepts that were communicated merely 
by word of mouth, to a few only of the apostles. ’Ov modnols dmsxddu-lev & pea 
wordy tiv, Acyous DE ols meoviinssy iirisaroy Tols obols re tnd éartat, nat rumwSinr as meds 
dur, Non revelavit (Christus) multis ea que non erant multorum, sed paucis 
quibus sciebat convenire, qui et ea possent accipere el ex es informari.. Stromat. lib. 
i. cap. i. p. 323. Clement makes it a matter of boast that the secret discipline 
thus instituted by Christ was familiar to those who had been his masters and 
preceptors, whom he very lavishly extols, and seems to exult not a little in hiay- 
ing, under their tuition, enjoyed the advantage of being instructed in it himself. 
Apart of it, indeed, he says, had, through length of time, escaped his memory, but 
that the rest of it remained still fresh in his mind. He promises, moreover, that 
he would advert to some of the chief or leading points of this venerable know- 
ledge in his S/romata, but represents himself as bound not openly to make 
known or explain the whole of it, lest, according to the proverb, he should put 
a sword in the hand of a child. Ta “ty exav raganréurouat, says he, p. 324. éeré- 
yar imsnusvas, goCiuevos yedperv, & nal Réyew invragauer, Nonnulla qui 
dem consullo pretermiito, scienter delecrum faciens, timens scribere, que etiam cavi 
dicere. In another place, viz. p. 327. he says, Stpouareis xeurrely ivréxvas ri ris 
 qvdcews Bérdovrar oxiguara Libri met Slromatum volunt aritficiose celare 
semina cognitionis. ‘To any one who might be at a joss to account for 
his declining to make publicly known, and in a great measure altogether con- 
cealing, a species of knowledge, confessedly of the highest importance and 
value, he replies, (cap. iii. p. 328) that it was not to be comprehended, except 
by minds that had been thoroughly purged and delivered from the dominion of . 
the passions, that there would, moreover, be a danger in it, lest oceasion might 
be given to contentious persons for cavilling and insult. “Ore wéyas 6 xivduvos, 
roy dmoppnroy ws ddndds Tis YTWs PidoTovias Noyov SLogyucarSat ols dpeid ds xdvra 
wey dvriréyew idéruriv “ex tv diny, wavta dé ovsuara xue piieara dxotpixrur iy 
Manas xuccuins, Quia magnum est periculum vere arcanam vere philosophie 
rationem tis propalare, qui profuse quidem ac petulanter, sed non jure, velunt con- 
tra omnes dicere, omnia autem nomina et verba turpwer ac indecore ejaculantur. 
See also lib. ii. p. 4382. et seq. Many other passages of this kind are to be met 
with in Clement, by any one who will be at the trouble of diligently exploring 
his Slromala—What those maxims and principles were which Clement con- 
eeived himself to be precluded from communicating to the world at large, can. 
not long remain a seeret to any diligent and attentive reader of his works, 
There cannot be the smallest question but that they were philosophical expli- 
eations of the Christian tenets respecting the Trinity, the soul, the world, the 
future resurrection of the body, Christ, the life to come, and other things of a 
like abstruse nature, which had in them somewhat that admitted of being ex- 
pounded upon philosophical principles. They also, no doubt, consisted of cer- 
[p- 307.] tain mystical and allegorical interpretations of the divine oraeles, eal- 
culated to support those philosophical expositions of the Christian principles 
and tenets. for since, as we have above seen, he expressly intimates that he 
would, in his Stromata, unfold a part of that secret wisdom which was designed 
eniy for the few, but thit in doing this he would not so far throw off all ree 
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serve, as to render himself universally intelligible; and since we find hin, in 
the course of the above-mentined work, continually giving to the more excellent 
and important truths contained in the sacred volume, such an interpretation as 
tends to open a wide field for conjecture, and also comparing, not openly, but 
in a concise and half obscure way, the Christian tenets with the maxims of the 
philosophers, I am willing to resign every pretension to penetration, if it be not 
clearly to be perceived of what nature that sublime knowledge respecting divine 
matters must have been, of which he makes such a mystery. Nor was there 
any other species of secret knowledge besides this possessed by his principal 
disciple, Origen, who, although he was anxious to make the Christian religion 
conform itself, in almost every respect, to the rule of ‘his philosophy, had yet 
the wisdom to propound his opinions with prudence and caution, and to avoid a 
full and explicit discovery of them. 

What Clement says respecting the divine origin of this discipline is, un- 
questionably, a mere fiction, devised either by him or some other admirer of 
philosophy, with a view to silence the importunate remonstrances of those 
friends to Christian simplicity who, mindful of St. Paul’s injunction, were con- 
tinually protesting against any attempt to blend philosophy with the religion of 
the gospel. To Clement such sanctified deceptions and pious inventions ap- 
peared not at all unwarrantable ; indeed, there ean be no doubt, but that they 
were countenanced by all such of the Christian teachers as were of the Egyp- 
tian or Modern Platonic school. Why James, and John, and Peter, should have 
been, in particular, fixed upon as the apostles whom Christ selected as the most 
worthy of having this recondite wisdom communicated to them by word of 
mouth, is very easily to be perceived. or these were the three disciples whom 
our Blessed Saviour took apart with him up into the mountain when he was 
about to be transfigured, Matt. xvii. 1. Luke, ix. 28. To represent them, there- 
fore, as having in a particular manner been favoured with an insight into all 
mysteries, appeared to be but consistent and proper.—In reality there can be 
no doubt but that Clement, and most probably also his masters, whose authority 
he frequently adduces, learnt the mode of blending philosophy with religion 
from Philo; and the secret discipline, or the practice of cautiously concealing 
their philosophical explications of the Scriptures and the principles of Christi- 
anity, from the Egyptians as well as from Philo! The thing, in fact, is not 
altogether dissembled by Clement, who frequently compares his secret dis- 
cipline with the heathen mysteries and the interior and recondite wisdom of the 
philosophers, and defends it by a reference to both of these. But the matter 
must be clear, beyond a question, to any one who shall peruse the writings of 
Philo with attention; since he in many places equally extols the secret disei- 
pline, and, for the most part, speaks of it in the same terms, and defends it by 
the same reasons and arguments as Clement. Nor is the recondite discipline 
of Philo of a different nature from Clement’s; on the coitrary it corresponds 
with it in every respect. Vid. Philo, in lib. de Cherubim, p. 144, 145. [p. 308.) 
de Sacrificiis, p. 139. lib. de Plantatione Noé, p. 231. et passim. Being, in lib, 
iii. Allegor. Legum, p. 131. about to give an explication of the words of Sarah, 
in Genesis, xxi. 6.“ God hath made me to laugh,” he thus bespeaks the attem 
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tion of those who were initiated in the secret discipline, ’Avamerdcavres 8 
Gra, of udsat, TapadélarSe tereras isewréras, Llaque quotquot estis initiali, ex- 
pansis auribus accipite mysteria sacratissima. After this preamble he presents 
the reader with a. philosophical explication of these words of Sarah, which can- 
not be said to be altogether an obscure one, but, at the same time, it is by no 
means clear or perspicuous: in short, you may plainly perceive that what he 
aims at is, not to make himself understood generally, but only by such as had 
been initiated in the secret discipline or philosophical religion. In this he is 
imitated exactly by Clement. In his book lib. de Cherubim, p. 146, 147. edit. Anglic. 
p- 115. ed. Paris, Philo undertakes to explain, from the Mosaic history, the manner 
in which virtue is generated, and how, of itself, it generates other virtues. For 
first of all he thus gravely repulses the profane: ’Axods ‘emggaférwray — 
Fea Pdtmoves Tus tavtdy i werartitwoay, Superstitiost vel discedant vel obturent 
aures suas. Tederds zig dvadidonouev Seias ris rederav dgive rdv kegwrdrov puoras 
divina enim mysteria tradimus his, qui talibus sacris digne initiati sunt. 
"Excives St de iegopayricouey xaterxnmévors dvidtTw xaxd, THPW prydTwv Kat 
dyomdt ov yryertuTl, ear TegTeeiacs etav. Illos autem haudquaquam ad hec sacra 
admiitimus, qui tenentur morbo insanabili, fastu verborum et nominum fuco, et 
morum prestigiis. Numerous passages similar to these are to be found in Cle- 
ment. The explication and demonstration drawn from Moses, to which this 
pompous exordium is a prelude, is, indeed, upon the whole, not unintelligible - 
its entire force and signification, however, is not to be comprehended except by 
the initiated in the mysteries of the Philenian philosophy; and to all such a very 
earnest and particular injunction is addressed by Philo at the conclusion of his 
Institutes, requiring them on no’account to make the vulgar partakers of their 
knowledge. It will be enough for me to give merely a translation of his words. 
“ Having then, O ye initiated! through the channel of purified organs, acquired 
a knowledge of these things, let them sink deep into your minds as holy mys- 
teries, not to be revealed to the profane. Bury them within your bosoms, and 
preserve them as a treasure; a treasure consisting, not of corruptible things, 
such as silver and gold, but of the fairest and most valuable portion of true 
wealth, namely, a knowledge of God and of virtue, and of the offspring that is 
generated of them both. Whenever ye chance to meet with any one else of 
the initiated, beseech him with the most earnest intreaties not to conceal from 
you any mystery that-he may have more recently discovered, and leave him not 
until you shall have obtained from him the most intimate insight into it.” In 
his book, de Sacrifictis Abelis et Caini, p. 173. tom. i. opp., he, with astonishing 
subtilty, deduces from Gen. xviii. 6, where Sarah is said have “made ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, and baked cakes thereof upon the hearth,” 
a support for-the principle which he frequently takes occasion to inculeate of 
the existence of three powers in the Deity; and having done so, he here like- 
wise, by way of conclusion, makes a point of remarking that neither this nor 
any other mystery ought to be generally made known: pnd evi reoxéigws ixdaad 
wa Stia uvcigra, Tamrevouéyy dura xd byeuvddoa sv dropp'itw puraton. Anima 
divina mysteria nemini proloquatur facile ; sed servans ea recondita reticeat el in 
secreto servet. No detriment, I am persuaded, can ensue from my declining to 
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notice at large the remarks on this and similar passages that have been pub- 
lished by Thomas Mangey, the late editor of Philo, since they afford [p. 309.] 
but little assistance to a reader who is desirous of penetrating into the causes 
and reason of things—It may, however, be worthy of notice in this place, that 
Philo makes the principle of the existence of three powers in the Deity, con- 
@ cerming which there has been amongst men of the first eminence such a diver- 
sity of opinion and conjecture, a part of the secret discipline. Hence it is that 
we never find him either openly propounding or attempting any explication of 
it, but, on the contrary, always speaking of it in such ambiguous terms as serve 
only to involve it in obscurity. Nor does he at all times observe one and the 
same mode in treating of it, but pursues a very different method in some places 
from what he does in others. In regard to this, see what I have said in my 
notes on Cudworth’s Intellectual System, tom. i. p. 640, as well as what has 
been most learnedly remarked both in respect to this and other passages of 
Philo, by that eminent scholar and most successful emulator of illustrious pre- 
decessors, Jo. Bened. Carpzovius, in his Eercitationes in Epist. ad Hebraeos ex 
Philone Prolegom. p. cxxxy. et seq. In my opinion, therefore, it must ever 
prove a mere waste of time and pains to attempt any explication of the trinity 
of Philo, or to ascertain in particular his notions respecting the nature of what 
he terms the Logos or Word. The wary Jew is particularly cautious of com- 
mitting himself with regard to these things, and evidently wishes to excite ra- 
ther than to gratify a thirst for a more intimate insight into them. I speak from 
experience; no interpretation that can be devised or thought of is readily to be 
reconciled with all the different passages respecting these mysteries, that occur 
in his works; indeed, such is the discordance of these passages, that they ap- 
pear even totally repugnant to each other. In this way it was but befitting for 
“a man to proceed when treating of the secret or mysterious discipline. “Aderasy 
says he, in his book de Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, tom. i. p. 189, where, with a 
very cautious and delicate hand, he touches on some of its leading points, 
“Adtra: de ris xd ToLsTos Cs év droppiross Ad7os, av dxodts meerbu répwy maperarirer dat 
KPH vewrépwov Ota éimpedzavras. Celebratur et alia, que tamen ad mysteria, 
(i. e. the secret discipline) pertinet sententia, deponenda penes aures seniorum, ob- 
turatis juniorum auribus. On the present occasion I cannot but feel that it 
would be wrong in me to detain the reader with what else might be adduced 
from Philo on this subject: a word or two more, therefore, and I have done. 
Philo, without doubt, imitated the Egyptians; Clement, as unquestionably, fol- 
lowed the example of Philo; and Origen trod clearly in the footsteps of both, 
The more recent Christian teachers, for the most part, formed themselves upon 
the model of this latter father. The secret discipline of Philo consisted in the 
application of philosophic principles to religion and the sacred writings nor 
was that of Clement ever thought to differ from it, except by those who had not 
sufficiently informed themselves on the subject. The reader will understand 
me in what I have said above as not meaning to attribute the absolute invention 
of this discipline to Philo: for we know that long before his time it had been 
the practice of several Jews to expound and illustrate Moses from the writings 
of Plato and other Greek philosophers: but of this, I think, there can be ne 
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doubt, that Clement and the other Ezyptian teachers by whom this discipline 
was first introduced into the Christian church, were indebted for their acquaint- 
ance with it entirely to Philo. Wonderful, indeed, is it to contemplate the in- 
fluence and authority which this Alexandrian Jew had at one time acquired 
[p. 310.} amongst the Christians. We may even go the length of saying that, 
without Philo, the writings of those whom we term “the Fathers” would, in 7 
many respects, be frequently altogether unintelligible. 

(3) The secret discipline was of a more comprehensive nature than the mys- 
tical theology, inasmuch as it embraced the whole of the philosophical theology 
that sprung up in Egypt in the second century, and gradually found its way 
from thence to other nations. What we find termed mystical theology appears 
to have comprised the best and noblest part of this secret discipline; I mean 
that which respects life and morals, the purifying of the soul, and exalting it 
above every object of sense. For it is well known, that the true and genuine 
Mystics adopted, as the very basis and ground-work of their discipline, those 
principles respecting the Deity, the world, the soul, and the nature of man, 
which the Christians had borrowed from the Egyptian and Modern Platonie 
philosophy, and were accustomed, from this century downwards, to communi- 
cate merely to a select number of auditors. 

XXXV. Mora! theology assumes a two-fold character. As the 
love of philosophy originated amongst the Christians, a two-fold 
interpretation of those principles by which the intellect is in- 
structed in the way of salvation, the one public, and accommo- 
dated to vulgar minds, the other secret, and intelligible only to 
capacities of the higher order; so likewise did it occasion a two-, 
fold form to be assumed by that wisdom which, in a more parti- 
cular manner, respects life and morals; the one suited to the * 
multitude, who incline to society and suffer themselves to be in- 
volved in the cares and concerns of this life ; the other calculated 
for such as, aspiring after a higher degree of sanctity and a more 
intimate communion with the Deity, turn their backs on the bu- 
siness, noise, and bustle of the world. It is true, indeed, that 
even at an early period, when the Christians were as yet stran- 
gers to philosophy, there were to be found amongst them per- 
sous who, by abstaining from those things which gratify the 
senses, such as marriage, flesh, wine, and the more solid lands 
of food, and by neglecting every culture or attention to the 
body, sought to disengage and purify their minds from all inor- 
dinate desires and affections, and thus to consecrate themselves 
entirely to God:(*) but upon the introduction of the Egyptian 
and Platonic philosophy, this simple mode of life was reduced 
into the form of an art, and interwoven with such maxims re 
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specting the Deity, the human soul, and the nature of man, as 

were thought most consonant to reason, All such Christians, for: 
instance, as aspired to a degree of sanctity beyond the vulgar, 

were enjoined, by means of contemplation, sobriety, continence, 

mortifications of the body, solitude, and the like, to separate, as 

far as possible, that soul which was the offspring of the eternal 

reason of the Deity, from the sensitive soul, as well as from every 

sort of bodily influence, so that they might, even in this life, be 
united to and enjoy the most intimate communion with the Su- 
preme Parent of souls; and upon the dissolution of the body, 

their minds being thoroughly disencumbered of every [p. 311.] 

sordid and debasing tie, might regain, without impediment, their 
proper stations in the regions above. To this source is to be 
ascribed the rise of the Mystics, a denomination of men that first 
made their appearance amongst the philosophising Christians of 
Egypt, in the course of this century, and gradually spread-them- 
selves throughout the Christian church.(*) Hither, also, may we 
refer the origin of Monks, Hermits, and Ccenobites, whose rules and 
institutions are uniformly grounded upon the principle of deli- 
vering the immortal spirit from the oppression under which it 
groans in being connected with the body, of purifying it frora 

the corruptions of sense, and of rendering it fit to be admitted 
into the presence of the Deity in the realms of everlasting light 
and life.(*) 

(1) That amongst the early Christians there were some who professed a 
more strict and severe course of life than others, and not only debarred them- 
selves of lawful gratifications and indulgences, but also broke down the strength 
and vigour of their animal frame by frequent fastings and other rigorous prac 
tices, is placed out of all doubt by numerous testimonies. It is also well known 
that these persons wete commonly termed “Ascetics,” from the verb dexéu, 
which means to train or prepare one’s self fora combat. See, amongst many other 
authorities, Deyling, Exerc. de Ascetis Veterum, subjoined to the third book of his 
Observationes Sacra; and Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. 
iii. p. 3. et seq. What gave rise to this sort of people, and at what time they 
first made their appearance, is not equally clear. To me it appears that those 
Ascetics (for they were not at all of one and the same description, neither did 
they all observe the same rules) I say, it strikes me that those Asceties who de- 
clined marriage and preferred a life of celibacy, without, however, rejecting any 
other of the comforts and conveniences of life, must have been the most ancient 
of any; and that persons of this description were to be found even in the very 
infancy of Christianity. For we know that what is said by Christ himself in 
Matt. xix. 12. respecting those who make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
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of heaven’s sake, as well as what St. Paul says in 1 Corinth. vii. '7. 25. et seq, 
88. respecting the preference due to celibacy, was by most so understood from 
the first as to cause it generally to be believed that unmarried persons were 
happier, more perfect, and more acceptable to God than others. Hence there 
was always to be found amongst the Christians no small number of persons 
who deemed it expedient to avoid marriage. Let us hear the celebrated Chris- 
tian philosopher of this century, Athenagoras, in Apolog. pro Christianis, cap. 
xxviii. p. 129. ed. Oxon. “Eugors d’dv woddds trav mag ily xis dydgac nae 
yuvdinas xavayiedcnovras dyduss, thaidt TI pedarov ouviserSar TH Fed, 
Invenias autem multos ex nostris in utroque sexu, qui in ceelibatu consenes- 
cant, quod ita Deo se conjunctiores futuros sperent. And to the same purport 
Tertullian, de Cultu Feminar. lib. ii. p. 179. cap. ix. ed. Rigalt. Non enim et 
multi ita faciunt, et se spadonatui obsignant propter regnum Dei tam fortem et 
ulique permissam voluptatem sponte ponentes? 'Those Ascetics, who either ab- 
stained from flesh and wine, or else mortified their bodies by frequent fastings, 
or devoted themselves to a course of severe and laborious discipline, by way o1 
counteracting all vicious propensities and perturbations of the mind, are, un 

questionably, of more recent origin, and cannot, I think, be placed higher than 
[p. 312.] the age of which we are now treating. On these, also, we find com- 
mendation bestowed by the writers of this century ; but they are always placed 
beneath those who were emphatically termed éysgarécs “the continent,” in op- 
position to the “incontinent ;” that is, they are always placed after those who 
had renounced marriage. Quid enim, says Tertullian, (de velandis Virginibus, 
cap. li. p. 194.) si et incontinentes dicant se a continentibus scandalizari (1. e. suppos- 
ing those who are married should complain of being scandalized by those who 
have professed celibacy) continentia revocanda est? Add to which what is to be 
found in DuFresne’s Glossary, tom. ii. p. 1020. sub voe. Continentes. Without 
doubt we may conclude that Christ himself and St. Paul were considered as hay- 
ing expressly recommended celibacy, but that with regard to an abstinence from 
flesh and wine, fastings and the like, they had left behind them no particular in- 
junctions: that the latter, therefore, although perhaps in themselves both proper 
and laudable, were nevertheless regarded as of merely human institution, whilst 
the former appeared to possess the character of a divine recommendation. Ter- 
tullian in one part of his treatise de Cultu Feminarum, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 179. 
makes mention of both these species of Ascetics, but in such a way as plainly 
to show that in point of dignity and sanctity, he gave a decided preference to 
the continent, or those whom he terms “ Voluntary Eunuchs.” For after having 
spoken of these latter, he goes on thus :—Numquid non aliqui ipsam Dei creatu» 
ram sibi interdicunt, abstinentes vino et animalibus esculentis, quorum fructus 
nulli periculo aut sollicitudini adjacent, sed humilitatem anime sue in victus quo= 
que castigaltione Deo immolant? ‘To any one who will duly weigh the force of 
these words, and compare them with what goes before, it cannot fail to be ap- 
parent that Tertullian was far from placing the Abstinent on a level with the 
Continent, or those who renounced marriage—The opinion, pretty generally 
entertained by the learned, that these Ascetics of the early ages were accustomed 
to distinguish themselves from other Christians by their dress, and that in pare 
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ticular, by way of pointing themselves out as philosophers, they adopted the- 
mantle or cloak, appears to me to require the support of stronger and more posi- 
tive testimony than any one has hitherto been able to adduce in its favour. I 
am ready to allow, indeed, that such of them as made pretensions to a greater 
degree of strictness either in point of continence or abstinence, might affect to 
make this known by the quality or colour of their garb: But that the Ascetics 
of the early ages, as a body of men, distinguished themselves by any peculiar 
dress, or that the philosopher’s cloak or mantle, in particular, was ever consi, 
dered as appropriate to them, is what I cannot, by any means, bring myself to 
believe. The testimonies that are usually brought forward in support of the 
above opinion are either of more recent date than the first three centuries, or 
else relate merely to those philosophers, who, notwithstanding their conversion 
to Christianity, retained this pristine garb, that is, the mantle or cloak : of which 
practice the reader will recollect me to have noticed some examples a few pagea 
back. And I really must enter my protest against any such unwarrantable da- 
duction as this,—that because those who were philosophers before they embraced 
the Christian faith, remained so still, notwithstanding their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and continued, as before, to invest themselves with a cloak or mantle by 
way of distinction, it is incumbent on us to believe that all the Christian Asceties 
assumed this cloak or philosophical dress likewise. .f, however, some [p. 313] 
certain individuals of the Ascetics, by way of manifesting to the world the kind 
of life to which they had devoted themselves, did actually assume the philoso- 
phic cloak, which I beg to be understood as by no means intending to deny, 
there cannot be a doubt but that they did so purely out of imitation of the 
heathen sages, and by way of pointing out tu the Greeks and Romans, that 
amongst the Christians also were to be found philosophers. 

(2) It was not until long after the light of Christianity had risen on the 
world, that the terms “ mystical theology” and “ Mystics” were ever heard of. 
The things themselves, however, to which these names came afterwards to be 
applied, are by far more ancient than the Christian church. Long antecedent to 
the coming of Christ, there were to be found, not only amongst the Egyptians, 
but also amongst the Jews, who copied after the Egyptians, (as is placed out 
of all question by the Essenes and Therapeuta,) as well as in other nations, 
certain persons who made it their study, by means of fasting, labor, contem- 
plation, and other afflictive exercises, to deliver their rational souls, which they 
considered as the offspring of the Deity unhappily confined within corporeal 
prisons, from the bonds of the flesh and the senses, and to restore them to an 
uninterrupted communion with their God and parent. This discipline arose out 
of that ancient philosophy of the Egyptians, which considered all things as hay- 
ing proceeded from God, and regarded the rational souls of the human race as 
more noble particles of the divine nature, When the Modern Platonic school 
made that philosophy, in a certain degree, its own, its disciples were also incit- 
ed to the adoption of this system of bodily mortification. Neither, as has long 
since been remarked, is there any other tendency in what is laid down by Plato 
himself respecting the origin of minds, and of their fall into earthly bodies, 
Philo, whom we have already so often cited, will here again furnish us with 
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considerable light. The tenets of this very celebrated Jew, (whose’ opinions 
were for a while held in much more esteem than they deserved by the Chris- 
tians,) respecting the soul, were, in fact, a. compound or medley of the Egyp- 
tian, Platonic, and Mosaie principles, In the first place, he lays it down, that in 
man there are two souls; the one rational and generated of the Word, the other 
sensitive : de Allegor, Legis, lib. i. p. 51, 54, 57. tom. 1. opp. The former or ra- 
tional mind he regards as a portion of the Deity, that is, according to the Egyp- 
tians, a part of the most refined and supreme ether, and that conformably to 
the Mosaic account, this had been imparted to man by the breath of God; in 
which it is to be remarked that he differs from Plato. Vid. Allegor. Legis, 
lib. iii. p. 119. The latter or sensitive soul he considers as impelled and ani- 
mated by the divine mind, Adlegor. Legis. lib. i. p. 51 and 54. The rational 
soul, according to him, is the seat of abstract notions; whilst the sensitive soul 
is occupied solely by the images of things that are objects of the senses: de 
Mundi Opificio, p. 41. et seq. tom. i. ed. Anglic. I pass over a variety of things 
which, for the most part, border too nearly on excessive refinement, and are not 
laid down with sufficient perspicuity. Proceeding on principles like these, he 
inculeates a doctrine altogether similar to that taught by the Mystics; namely, 
_that the celestial and rational soul should erect itself above every object of the 
senses,—that it should seek, by means of contemplation, to separate itself from 
the body,—that, mindful of its divine origin, it should be constantly aspiring 
to communion with its parent, and that it should endeavour, by every possible 
means, to undermine and weaken the power and influence of the body and the 
senses. ‘T'o a soul once exalted above empty and corporeal things, he holds 
forth a promise of divine illumination and pleasure incredible—It may not be 
[p. 314.] amiss, perhaps, to confirm what I have thus stated by a specimen or 
two, in order that the votaries of mysticism may be brought acquainted with 
the sources from whence those principles, in which they so much delight, are 
drawn. Let us then hear with what pomp and poetical colouring Philo de- 
scribes the ascent of the soul to God, de Mund. Opijicio, p. 16. tom. i. opp. 
Wuyi waoay tiv aloSuriv doiay vmegud as ivrauSa éqlurar cis vonriic ude dy cider 
ivrduS2 dioSnray, ev exeivn ra wagadelymara xd ras iSéas Seardueves, dmegCdrrovra 
NGAAN, METH VuPAaAI@ KararyeTélc, dorEg Of xoguBavridvres, tySeoia, trégu peuioDere 
judes nau xide Rerrisvos, Anima emergens supra omnem sensibilem essentiam demum 
intelligibilis desiderio corripitur, (we have here, obviously, what is termed by 
the Mystics, the “ purgation,” next follows their “ ilumination,”) illic conspicata 
exemplaria, ideasque rerum quas hic vidit sensibilium, eximias illas pulchritudines, 
(a coincidence with the Platonic philosophy is here observable,) ebrietate qua- 
dam sobria capta, tamquam Corybantes tymphatur alio plena amore longe 
meliore. This high measure of felicity is crowned by a conjunction with 
the Parent Deity of all things: U9’ § reo, tiv adxgay dlids ragamenpSsis ray 
vourav én durdy iévac doxts rov wéyay Baridéa. LTasyouéve do” id siy, Seis pords 
Exgarot nae Gusyess duyde yemedgoe rTedrov inysivras, ds THis paguaguyaes Te 
wis dsavotas buma crorcdwiay, A quo ad summum fastigium adducta 
rerum intelligibilium, ad ipsum magnum regem videtur tendere; tum 
vero in videndi cupidam purissimus ac merissimus divine lucis radius more 
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torrentis effunditur, ita ut ad eum splendorem caliget mentis oculus. Surely the 
reader will believe that he has been listening to the Corypheus of the Mystics, 
Dionysus, or to some Henry Suso, or to some othef similar character, In his 
Allegor. Legis. lib. i. p. 59, 60. he divides souls into two classes, “ the Confess. 
ing” (éZouroroyeméres), and “the Labouring” (iey2¢cuéves). The “ confessing 
souls” are those which, being freed from all contagion of the body, as well as 
divested of all cogitation and emotion, and exalted above every object of the 
senses, have given themselves up entirely to God, and maintain themselves in 
the most perfect state of quietism. “Ory yae tah 0 vis tautd xis taurov 
dysvéyxn O€G - - - - THYinduTa ouorcyhey Taw weds Tdv dvTe moseirat, Now, 
in what author, I would ask, shall we find language better agreeing with the 
pompous declamation of the Mystics, or more aptly coinciding with their dis- 
cipline? Quuz mens extra semetipsam excesserit, Deoque seipsum obtulerit — - 
—-—iunce confessionem edit erga eum qut solus vere est. But let us proceed :— 
tas Dt durav umoritarat, as divicy Tivos, waneav dpisnne rs Wrexryogey Feds nau . 
ouoroyen dura. Quamdiu vero anima se causam rei cujuspiam existimat (that 
is, so long as the soul itself thinks, or reflects, or exercises a will of its own) 
multum abest quin confiteatur, cedaique Deo. But even all this is not sufficient: 
for he will not allow even that cessation of the soul from every kind of action 
or exertion, which he enjoins, and which is the object or end of the mystic life, 
to be the work of the soul, but will have it to be the operation of the Deity. 
The rational soul, he maintains, to be a portion of the Deity, and that it is 
therefore by the innate, or rather implanted power of God in her, that she is 
enabled to cast off the bonds of the flesh and the sensitive soul, and to com- 
pose herself to a state of the most perfect quietism. Kis yag durd rive [p. 315.] 
rd eEouoroyerrtas yontéov, ors egyov isi syt tis Luxiiss dAAa TF palvovros duTh 
zs +d tvxderscv. Nam et ipsa confessio debet intelligi non anime opus, sed Dei 
qui eam hanc gratitudinem docet. The “labouring souls” of Philo are those 
which endeavour, by a constant exercise of thought, reflection, and judgment, 
to arrive at virtue; and strive to counteract all vicious propensities and pertur- 
bations, by means of reading, meditation, and prayer: and concerning these he 
subsequently discourses much at large.—Let us now endeavour briefly to 
ascertain from his Allegor. Legis. lib. i. p. 64, 65. what his doctrine was re- 
specting the body. The very perfection of true wisdom he pronounces to con- 
sist in alienating one’s self from the body and its concupiscence. Under the de- 
nomination of the body, however, he immediately gives us to understand that 
he means to include the senses, also, of the body, nay, even the very voice itself; 
so that he should seem to enjoin a man desirous of attaining to a state of vir- 
tue, not only to mortify the senses, but also to forego the use of his tongue 
and voice. Xyxedov pie copizs teycv Tse’ ésly, a\dorerdoSat reds rd Tet, Kab Tees 
ixiSuutas duts its I’dronauow xaxtas, 8 prdvoy des wos Exety rdv viv) dA was 
riy aizSnow, xit Tov Nov, xzt rd cou2. This subject is pursued by him 
at much length, and he cites in support of his doctrine even Moses himself, 
with whom he maintains that Heraclitus is in perfect unison. Lastly, he 
asserts that the soul, during its continuance in the body, lies, as it were, buried 
ina sepulehre, and partakes in no degree of life, until after its separation from 
25 
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vitiated and inert matter. Yuxis bs dy ty chuath ro oGuaTs WreTensi Mier 
bs Sk droddvouney ris Luxns Corus ov iSicy Bry wie drerraypuévns u2xG. nad 
vingd ta curdétre owuxtec,” Anima corpori insepulla est tamquam monumento : 
quod si mortui fuerimus, (the soul being delivered from the body,) cum demum 
anima vivit vilam propriam, et a colligato sibi. corpore, quod malum et mortuum 
est, liberatam. In short, it would be easy for. any one, who might be so inclined, . 
to collect. from the writings of Philo an entire bedy of mystical theology, cor- 
responding even to minuteness, with the system of Dionysius and the other 
Mystics of more recent times. I eannot, therefore, help feeling somewhat sur- 
prised that Arnold Poiret and others should, in their catalogue of mystic writers, 
have omitted to insert the name of this Jew, than whom, certainly, there is not 
a more ancient mystical author extant amongst us, and from whom, it should 
seem, that the philosophising Christians drew the greatest part of their mystie 
discipline. © - ® 

The principles and maxims, then, of which we have been speaking, having, 
in the course of this century, insinuated themselves into the minds of the Egyp- 
tian Christians, and their teachers and instructors beginning also to acquire a 
strong relish for the writings of Philo, there sprung up suddenly a two-fold 
species of piety and virtue, the one popular and public, the other mysterious 
and secret; as also a two-fold order of Christians, the one consisting of 
“ Operants,” or those who engaged in the labours and business of life; the other 
of “ Quiescents,” or those who endeavoured, by means of frequent meditation, 
corporeal mortifications, silenee, solitude, debilitating of the senses, and the 
like, to deliver the soul from the prison of the body, and unite it to the parent 
or fountain of all minds. Of each of these species of discipline, very obvious 
traces are to be discovered in the writings of Clement of Alexandria and Justin 
(p. 316.] Martyr, which have as yet, however, been adverted to but by a few, 
and by some even of these been wrongly interpreted. By Christ. Thomasius, 
for instance, an author who, on other occasions, has proved himself to be a man 
of erudition, as well as by some others, an accusation was, not many years 
back, preferred against Justin Martyr and other Christian teachers of this and 
the succeeding century, on the ground of their having been guilty of a most 
base and ridiculous sophism in maintaining that Christ, or the Word, was in all 
the Grecian philosophers, and more especially in Socrates, and that through 
this Christ, or Interior Word, these men had attained unto everlasting salvation. 
Vid. Observat. Halens. Latin. tom. fi. observ. VII. § xxx. p. 108. et seq. It is 
certain, however, that these persons have rather betrayed their own ignorance 
of ancient matters, than convicted either Justin or his associates of any thing 
like misrepresentation. The reasoning of Justin, according to Platonic principles, 
which he and other Christians of those times had been led to espouse, was per- 
feetiy vorreet, nor did he, as has been insinuated, by a kind of amphibology, 
impose either on himself or others, but cherished precisely the same opinion 
respecting an indwelling Christ, and an Interior Word, as is entertained by 
the Mystics of modern times. According to these Christian disciples of Plato 
and Philo Judes, Christ is the same in God that reason is in man. Believing, 
therefore, as they did, that all minds or souls originally were parts of, and sprung 
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from the Logos, or Divine Reason, an opinion which they had derived partly 
from the Egyptians, and in part from Plato, it could not but follow that they 
should consider Christ as dwelling in the minds of all men, and as operating 
and acting in all who followed the dictates of right-reason. With regard to the 
consequences attendant on this, I have not, at present, room to enter into any 
discussion of them. 

In dismissing this subject, however, I cannot help directing the reader's at- 
tention, in a particular manner, to the wonderful influence which country and 
climate have on men’s morals, modes of life, and opinions. The notion of al: 
minds having sprung from God, and that they were to be brought back toa state 
of the most perfect quiescence in the bosom of this their first great parent. by 
means of contemplation, and corporeal mortifications, originated in regions 
where men’s bodies are oppressed and exsiceated by the solar heat, and was 
communicated from thence to other nations. In those countries, the immode- 
rately fervid state of the atmosphere renders men averse to labour or action of 
any kind; and causes them to place their supreme felicity in rest, in contempla- 
tion, in a cessation from every kind of action of mind as well as of body. As it 
was impossible for them then to regard the Deity in any other light than as su- 
perlatively happy, they were naturally led to believe that God himself acted in 
no way whatever, but committed the government of the universe to demons or 
genii, and preserved himself in a state of perfect quiescence, ease, and contem- 
plation. Hence proceeded those tenets of the oricntals——of God being like a 
light of the most pure and serene nature,—of the world and its inhabitants be- 
ing committed to the care and guardianship of demons,—of the absolute inac- 
tion and quietism of the Supreme Being,—of the tranquil procession of all 
things from the Deity, without any: decree or exertion on his part, and the’ like, 
So prone are mortals, in forming their notions of the Deity, to have too much 
respect for what passes within their own bosoms, and to make the contracted 
scale of their own senses a standard whereby to estimate the feelings and feli- 
city of Omnipotence. Again, believing, as the people of those countries did, that 
the minds of men, like all other things, had emanated from God, and were par- 
takers of the divine nature, it was but consentaneous that they should [p. 317.] 
place the felicity of these also, and the very height of religion, in contemplation 
and stillness, and should both point out the way of attaining to that tranquillity, 
and also pronounce those to be the happiest, and most like to God, who secluded 
themselves from the society of men, and, turning their backs on the concerns of 
this world, passed their days in a state of most cacred inaction and holy ease. 
These opinions, when they came to be blended with Christianity, gave rise to 
a multitude of solitary and gloomy characters, who were at first chiefly confined 
to Egypt, but whose example, inasmuch as it carried with it a great appearance 
of sanctity, was quickly followed by great numbers in other nations. By the 
inhabitants of regions where the cold strings the nerves, and invigorates men’s 
bodies so as to give them a propensity to action and labour, a very different no- 
tion of the Deity had been formed, and consequently their conceptions of men- 
tal happiness by no means corresponded with those entertained in more genial 
climates. Instead of a God delighting only in quiet and repose, we here find a 
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Deity all business and activity. Mystical theology, therefore, the offspring of a 
burning climate and a slothful race of mortals, found, upon its introduction into 
Europe from the East, an abundance of admirers and eulogists, but no very Srtak 
number of disciples who exemplified its precepts in their lives. In point both of 
morals and institutions there was always a very material difference between our 
monks and mystics and those of Egypt, India, Syria, and Arabia. Men born 
under skies like ours, are strangers to that apathy and inertness which consti- 
tute, as it were, the very soul of the mystic discipline. Indeed of this wonder- 
ful influence of climate we are furnished with an illustration even in the pro- 
vinces of Europe alone. For, confining ourselves merely to this quarter of the 
globe, we shall find that, in districts expused to the rays of a fervid sun, the vo- 
taries and friends of Mysticism are numerous, whilst in countries of a moderate 
or frigid temperature there are to be met with but very few, if any. 

(3) That there was a difference between the monks and the Ascetics of the 
first ages, has of late been very generally insisted on, and, in my opinion, on very 
sufficient grounds. According to my view of the subject, there was certainly 
not only a difference, but a very great difference, between them. I am bound 
to confess, however, that it appears to me no less certain that the monks were 
derived from the Ascetics. As long as the Ascetic regimen consisted merely in 
continence, and an abstinence from sensual gratifications and indulgences, and 
was unfettered by any of the precepts of the Egyptian philosophy, there was 
nothing to prevent men professing it from continuing in society, and residing in 
the midst of their kindred and their families: but when that regimen assumed 
a different aspect, when it came to be reduced into a system, and connected with 
the philosophical doctrines respecting the nature of the soul, and of bodies; when 
the Ascetics adopted the belief, that every endeavour was to be used to set free 
the divine spark that lay imprisoned within the body,—to subdue the influence 
of the senses,—to separate the mind from sense, and restore it to its first origi- 
nal,—to blot from it all sensual images, and repress in it every tendency to per- 
turbation; when they came to regard Quietism as constituting the supreme 
good,—when their doctrines, I say, had once assumed this character, it was but 
natural for them to renounce the society of men, and devote themselves to a 
life of seclusion and solitude. For they surely could have found nothing more 
difficult than, amidst the noise of worldly occupations and the frequent interrup- 
tions of friends and acquaintance, to regulate their lives according to these prin- 
ciples, i.e.to purify the mind, to repress the senses, and to maintain a tranquillity 
unrufiled by any sort of cogitation or emotion whatever. These principles, which 
[p. 318.] the Ascetics in Egypt first imbibed from the mouths and writings of 
their teachers towards the close of this century, were by far more widely dif- 
fused in the succeeding one, owing to a love for the Egyptian, or, if the reader 
would rather, the Alexandrian and Ammonian philosophy becoming gvery day 
more general amongst the African and Asiatic Christians. About this period, 
therefore, we find the Ascetics beginning to withdraw themselves from cities 
and the society of men, and retiring into solitudes and deserts, and hence they 
acquired the title of “ monks,” 4. e. solitary persons. Vid. Cassian, Collation. 
Xvili, cap. v. p. 517. opp. The reader will not, however, understand me as 
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meaning to deny that thefe had been, even at an earlier period, some few who, 
by way of arriving at a higher degree of sanctity, had renounced every inter- 
course with men, and spent their lives in retirement and seclusion from the 
world: for there are many circumstances which tend to induce in us a belief 
that such was actually the case. But of this there can be no doubt, that until 
the Christians began to entertain a partiality for that pernicious species of 
philosophy to which we have so often adverted, it was by no means deemed 
necessary to forego all intercourse with the world, to attain to even the very 
highest degrees of sanctity, and that by far the greater part of the Asceties 
never did segregate themselves from the families to which they belonged. 
When at length the Ascetics, by way of more readily delivering the imprisoned 
soul from the bondage of the body and the senses, and rendering it capable of 
perceiving and holding communion with the Deity, were led to separate them- 
selves from all commerce with the world, they by degrees adopted the plan of 
forming themselves into societies or colleges, and having agreed on a rule of 
life correspondent with their tenets, each society chose for itself a governor, di- 
rector, or superintendant, to whom the rest of the collective body might look up 
for example, advice, and encouragement. Hence the origin of monasteries and 
abbeys.—But there were some to whom even this kind of social intercourse, 
limited as it was, appeared incompatible with the grand design of liberating and 
composing the immortal mind. To them there appeared to be danger lest a 
community of labours and prayers, nay, even the very seeing and holding con- 
verse with the brotherhood might awaken the mind to various cogitations and 
emotions, and thus prevent it from arriving at a state of quiet and repose. They, 
therefore, withdrew into deserts and caverns, and there devoted themselves toa 
life of severity and mortification, a life, in fact, estranged from every kind of 
human solace and convenience, and hence they come to be termed “ Anchorites” 
or “ Hermits.”—I will confirm what I have thus said respecting the causes which 
oceasioned the Ascetics to withdraw from the world and become monks, by the 
testimony of Cassian, as to the end or purpose of the monastic life, which 
must, in the present instance, be allowed to possess the greatest weight, inas- 
much as it conveys the sentiments of some of the immediate successors of 
these first Christian monks. For it is well known that Cassian drew what he 
records respecting monastic affairs and institutions from the monks of Egypt, 
with whom he was particularly conversant. Thus then in Collation ix. ch. ii. 
p. 360. he introduces the illustrious Egyptian Abbot, Isaac, as expressing him- 
self: Omnis monachi finis, cordisque perfectio ad jugem atque indisruplam oratt- 
onis perseverantiam tendit, et quantum humane fragilitati conceditur, ad immo- 
bilem tranquillitalem mentis ac perpetuam nititur puritatem. Ob quam possiden- 
dam, omnem tam laborem corporis, quam contritionem spiritus indefesse [p. 319.} 
querimus et jugiter exercemus, et est inter allerutrum reciproca quedam insepara- 
bilisque conjunctio. And in chap. iii. Ab omni discursu atque evagatione lubrica 
animus inhibendus, ut ita paulatim ad contemplationem Dei ac spiritualis intuitus 
incipiat sublimari. In Collation i. which is entitled de Monachi intentione, we 
find this subject treated of at much length by another Egyptian abbot of the 
name of Moses, who, in chap. iv. p. 219. states, amongst other things, that, finis 
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professionis monachorum est regnum Dei, sed destiratio eorum est illam cordis 
purificationem que ad visionem Dei ducat. This he, in chap. viii. p. 221. illus- 
trates by the example of Martha and Mary, affirming that a monk ought a@ con- 
templalione ascendere ad illud quod dicitur unum, id est, Dei solius intuitum, ut 
etiam sanctorum. aclus et ministeria mirifica supergressus, solius Dei jam pul- 
chritudine scientiague pascatur.—Monks, or Mystics, were, therefore, the offspring 
of tat secret unoral discipline of the Christians which: was built upon the 
Egyptian philosophical tenets respecting the Deity, the world, the soul, and the 
nature of man; and may be placed much on a level with the Essenes and 
Therapeute of the Jews. . Some faint vestiges of this are discoverable, even at 
the present hour, in the minds and institutions of the monks of Syria, Egypt, 
and Greece ; of which, did I not feel myself called upon to bring this note to a 
speedy conclusion, I could readily adduce:very abundant proof. The European 
monks of our times, on the contrary, appear to have altogether lost every idea 
of the causes that gave birth to the mode of life.which they profess, and 
scarcely retain any semblance, or even shadow of primitive manners or regu- 
lations. In this, however, there is nothing that ‘should occasion any great sur- 
prise. Mystical theology and its offspring, the monastic life, are the fruit of an 
ardent sun and a parching climate, and, consequently, not at all calculated. to 
arrive at any degree of maturity in our part of the world. It has uniformly 
happened, therefore, to all the various orders of monks that have at different 
times been established under skies so temperate as ours, that, within a short 
period, they experience no very trifling abatement of their primitive*fervor, and 
suffer the precepts and institutions of their founders to become, as it were, a 
mere dead letter. 


XXXVI. Alteration in the form of Divine worship, Religion hay- 
ing thus, in both its branches, the speculative as-well as the 
practical, assumed a two-fold character, the one public or com- 
mon, the other private or mysterious, it was not long before a 
distinction of a similar kind took place also in the Christian 
discipline, and form of Divine worship. For observing that in 
Egypt, as well as in other countries, the heathen worshippers, in 
addition to their public religious ceremonies, to which every one 
was admitted without distinction, had certain secret and most 
‘sacred rites, to which they gave the name of “mysteries,” and at 
the celebration of which none, except persons of the most ap- 
proved faith and discretion, were permitted to be present, the 
Alexandrian Christians first, and after them others, were beguiled 
into a notion that they could not do better than make the Chris- 
tian discipline accommodate itself to this model, The multitude 
professing Christianity were therefore divided by them into the 
[p. 820.} “profane,” or those who were not as yet admitted to the 
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mysteries, and the “¢ndtiated,” or faithful and perfect. To the 

former belonged the “ catechumens,” or those that had indeed en- 
- rolled themselves under the Christian banner, but had never been 
regularly received into the fellowship of Chis flock by the sa- 

crament of baptism; as also those who, for some transgression or 
offence had been expelled from communion with the Faithful. 
' The latter, who were properly termed “the church,” consisted of 
all such as had been regularly admitted into the Christian com- 
munity by baptism, and had never forfeited their privileges, as 
well as of those who, having by, some misconduct incurred the 
penalty of excommunication, had, upon their repentance, been 
again received into the bosom of the church. Jt became, more- 
over, customary, even in this century, more especially in Egypt 
and the neighbouring provinces, for persons desirous of being 
admitted into either of thgse classes, to be previously exercised 
and examined, we may even say tormented, for a great length of 
time, with a variety of ceremonies, for the most part nearly allied 
to those that were ebserved in preparing people for a sight of the 
heathen mysteries. Upon the same principle, a two-fold form 
was given to Divine worship, the one general and open to the 
~ people at large, the other special and concealed from all, except the 
faithful or initiated. To the latter belonged the ecmmon prayers, 
baptism, the agape or love-feasts, and the Lord’s Supper; and as 
none were permitted to be present at these “mystevies,” as they 
were termed, save those whose admission into the fellowship of 
the church was perfect and complete, so likewise was it expected 
that, as a matter of duty, the most sacred silence should be ob- 
served in regard to everything connected with the celebration of 
them, and nothing whatever relating thereto be committed to the 
ears of the profane. From this constitution of things it came to 
pass, not only that many terms and-phrases made use of in the 
heathen mysteries were transferred and applied to different parts 
of the Christian worship, particularly to the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper,(’) but that, in not a few instances, the 
sacred rites of the church were contaminated by the introduction 
of various pagan forms and ceremonies.(’) 


(1) Instances in abundance, of terms.and phrases applied after this manner, 
are’to be found in Clement of Alexandria alone, who seems, as it were, to pride 
himself in placing the rites of Christianity on a parallel with the heathen mys- 
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teries, and in applying to the former certain terms and modes of expression de- 
duced from the latter. Possibly we may not do wrong in referring to this 
source the application of the term “ Symbolum” to those professions of faith 
which were made use of to distinguish the Christians from the rest of the 
world. The signs or watch-words communicated to those who were admissi- 
ble to the mysteries. in proof of their fraternization, and that they might be 
readily distinguished from impostors, were, it is well known, termed “Symbola.” 
The oriental Christians, also, of this age, were accustomed to compare baptism 
with that lustration with which it was the practice to consecrate, in a certain 
[p. 321.] degree, those who were about to be initiated in the mysteries; and the 
profession of faith, delivered at the font, with the watch-word, or sign, com- 
municated to the candidates for admission to the secret rights of heathenism : 
on which account it was usual for this profession of faith to be solemnly de- 
livered in the very act of baptism to every one admitted into the church. In- 
deed, in its operation the profession of faith, to which we allude, was by no 
means dissimilar to the sigu of mystical initiation amongst the heathen. For 
as, by means of the latter, those who had been admitted to a participation of 
the mysteries, were to be distinguished from “the profane, so likewise, did that 
sum of the Christian relivion, which newly baptized persons received at the 
font, serve as a mark whereby to know the true faithful, not only from heathen 
worshippers, but also from the eatechumens. To any one allowing to this a” 
due measure of attention, I think it will not appear improbable, that the term 
“Symbol” was one of those things that were adopted by the Christians from the 
discipline of the heathen mysteries. Nothing, certainly, is more common than 
for two things having several points of resemblance, to come in the course of 
time to be distinguished by one and the same title. 

(2) A subject highly favourable, as it should seem, to the display of Cars 
talent, and, certainly, every way worthy of the attention of a scholar well 
versed in matters of antiquity, has long offered itself to the public in the rites 
derived by the Christians, from the discipline of the mysteries. As yet, how- 
ever, it has never been regularly taken up by any one. Until this be done, evi- 
dence sufficiently manifest and positive, as to the fact of the adoption of heath- 
en forms and ceremonies by the Christians, is to be collected from the follow- 
ing authors as well as others ; viz. Is. Casaubon. Exerc. XVI. in Annal. Baron. 
p. 388. Ia. Tollius, Insignib. Itineris Italict ; Not. p. 151, 163. Anton. van Dale, 
Diss. in Antiquit. et Marmora, diss. I, p. 1. 2. Pet. King, Hist. Apost. Creed, cap, 
i. § xvi. p. 8. 15. 23. Ez. Spanheim, Remarques sur les Empereurs de Julien, p- 
133. 134, 138. 434. et seq. Edm, Merill, Odservat. lib. iii. cap. iii. David Clarkson, 
Discours sur les Liturgies, p. 36. 42, 43.—Should any one inquire what causes 
could possibly have led the Christian teachers to adopt the rights of paganism, 
I answer, that in all probability, their only motive was an anxious desire to en- 
large the bounds of the chureh. The rites, themselves, certainly possessed no 
very particular recommendation in point of grandeur or dignity; but a hope 
might very naturally te entertained, that the heathen worshippers, upon finding 
somewhat of an accordance to subsist between the religion in which they had 
been bred up, and Christianity, as to externals, might the more readily be pres 
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vailed on to dismiss their prejudices and embrace the latter. The end proposed 
in this case was, in itself, certainly of the most pure and upright nature, and 
may, therefore, justly be entitled to our praise ; but it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged, that the meang made use of for attaining it were not equally 
unexceptionable and praiseworthy. 


XXXVI. Christian writers. As by far a greater number of 
learned and philosophical characters were converted to Christi- 
anity in the course of this century than during the preceding 
one, it is not to be wondered at, that this period should also have 
had to boast of many more authors who consecrated their talents 
to the service of the true religion and the edification of the 
brethren. Numerous, however, as the Christian writers of this 
age were, but few can be named whose works have escaped the 
ravages of time. Of those who wrote in Greek there are [p. 322.] 
three of distinguished eminence, namely, Jreneus, Justin Martyr, 

and Clement of Alexandria; men whom, allowing for the times 
in which they lived, we certainly cannot otherwise regard than as 
learned, eloquent, and gifted with no contemptible degree of ge- 
nius and talent. The first of these having passed from Asia Mi- 
nor into Gaul, was primarily made a presbyter, and afterwards 
bishop, of a small church which had in this century been founded 
at Lyons. Of his writings in support of the Christian faith, which 
were not a few, none besides his jive books against heresies have 
come down to our time; and indeed these (with the exception of 
the first) have reached us merely through the medium of a wretch- 
edly barbarous and obscure Latin translation.(’) The second, who 
was finally led to embrace Christianity after having tried almost 
every philosophical sect, published, amongst many other works, 
two Apologies for the Christians, addressed to the emperors Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, which are not undeservedly 
held in very high estimation.(*) Both of these suffered martyr- 
dom in the cause of Christ; the latter at Rome under the reign of | 
the emperor Marcus, the former at Lyons during the persecution ~ 
of Severus.—The third, a presbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
and preefect of the Christian school established in that city, was 
a man of various reading, and particularly well versed in the li- 
terature of ancient Greece. Of the numerous works in behalf of 
Christianity that are ascribed to him, we possess merely his Stro- 
mata. Pedagogue, and. Exhortation to the Greeks. Unfortunately bis 
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attachment to philosophy was such as to lead him into many and 
very great errors.(*) ‘'o these three are to be added Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, whose three books to Autolycus, in defence of the 
verity and dignity of the Christiam religion, are still extant. 
Tutian, an Assyrian philosopher and orator, of whose numerous 
writings we possess no other than an Oration addressed to the Gen- 
tiles of his time, but which will not be found undeserving of pe- 
rusal, even in the present day; and finally Athenagoras, a philo- 
Ronee of no mean rank, and preefect of the Christian school of 
Alexandria, whose Apology for the Christians, and Treatise concern- 
ing the Resurrection, have both of them happily esraDee the ra- 
vages of time.(*) - 

Of the Christian Latin writers of this century none of any 
name or value have reached our days except Tertullian, who was 
originally a lawyer, but afterwards became a presbyter of the 
church of Carthage. Much of ingenuity and acumen undoubt- 
edly discovers itself in the various treatises of this author now 
extant, which are written partly in defence of the Christian reli- 
gion against its enemies and corrupters; and partly with a view to 
the reformation of men’s morals, and the lighting up within their 
bosoms a spirit of genuine godliness and piety; but they are all 
of them composed in a style, not only tumid and bombastic, but 
[p. 823.] beyond all measure obscure. The opinions, moreover, 
which they exhibit, are harsh, oftentimes uncertain, and not less 
foreign from reason than fran the sacred writings. In fine, they 
plainly indicate him to have been a man of a credulous turn of 
mind, much addicted to severity, and possessed of more subtilty 
than solid learning.(’) 


(1) Two very splendid editions of the books of Ireneus adversus Haereses, 
were given to the world soon after the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The one by the learned Io. Ernest. Grade, Oxon. 1702, fol. the other by 
Ren. Massuet, a Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur. Lutet. Paris. 
1710. fol. To the last are prefixed very ample dissertations by the editor, in 
which a variety of things relating to Irenaeus and the sects whose principles he 
combats are brought under examination and illustrated. By both of these, 
however, a wide field has been left open to any future editor of Iraneus. 
Many are the passages that still require the hand of a sagacious emendator, and 
many are the passages that still invite the attention of an erudite and able ex- 
positor. Each of the above-named editors hath fallen into numerous errors 
even with regard to the very distinction of words, 
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(2). An edition of the works of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, (we pur- 
posely omit noticing any editions of particular tracts of his, such ag his two 
Apologies and his Dialogue with, Trypho) was published at London in the year 
1722. fol, by Styan Thirlby, an ingenious writer, but who has omitted every 
thing that has been improperly attributed to Justin. This edition has never 
been held in much estimation. A more ample one was published at Paris, 
1742, fol. by Prudentius Maranus, a Benedictine monk, who has included every 
thing that goes under the name of Justin, and enriched the whole with copious 
notes, and some long dissertations of his own. To Justin, moreover, are added 
the following minor Greek writers of this century, viz. Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, of Antioch, and Hermias, the author of a little book holding up the 
Greek philosophers to ridicule, and to which he gave the title of Irrisio. The 
diligence of Prudentius in collecting various readings and passages of ancient 
writers, entitles him certainly to commendation; but he is by no means happy 
in his judgment of the opinions of Justin and others of the fathers, or in his 
proposed corrections of the errors of transcribers. 

(3) A very excellent and beautiful edition of Clemens Alexandrinus was 
published by Archbishop Potter, Oxon. 1718, fol. The world, however, has 
been taught to lock for a better and more ample one, to the French Bene- 
dictines. 

Potter, a man of very great ability, and particularly well skilled in Greek 
literature, has certainly, in an eminent degree, deserved well of Clement. For 
he has discovered a peculiar felicity in the restoration of a great number of 
passages, and aptly illustrated many others by quotations from ancient authors. 
Owing, however, to a weakness of sight, and the pressure of matters of the 
first moment, it was not permitted to this illustrious character to do all that, 
under different cireumstances, he might have accomplished. The Latin transla- 

‘ tion, therefore, still remains incorrect, and in many parts we have still to lament 
a want of light and Me picuity. Very great difficulty is oftentimes to be en- 
countered in developing Clement’s meaning, it being frequently involved in 
much obscurily, and founded upon maxims or principles, at present, but little 
known: neither is it by any means an easy matter, on many occasions, to per- 
ceive the order and concatenation of his thoughts. 

_(4),An edition of Theophilus, separately corrected and illustrated was [p. 324.] 
published by Io. Christ. Wolf, Hamb. 1724, 8vo. The remains of this Christian 
writer were again given to the world, with additional annotations and various 
readings, by Prudentius Maranus, at the end of his edition of Justin Martyr, 
Tatian was published separately by William Worth, Oxon. 1700. 8vo.; and 
Athenagoras by Edw. Dechair, Oxon. 1706, 8vo.; both enriched with various 
annotations of learned men. Nothing, certainly, can be more béautiful than 
these two editions, in point of external form, but of their internal merit we are 
constrained to speak with some reserve; for whether regard be had to the 
words themselves, or to the sense intended to be conveyed by them, there was 
certainly abundant room afforded for bringing forward these authors to much 


greater advantage. 
(5) Of all the editions of Tertullian’s works, that of Nic, Rigaltius, Paris, 
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1641, fol. may be deemed the best. The one published by Ph. Priorius, Paris, 
1663, fol. is indeed more enriched with annotations of the learned, but not bet- 
ter or more correct. The two editions which have subsequently issued from 
the Venetian press, are, in point of beauty and elegance, far behind those of 
Paris: nor is their fidelity always to be relied on. An edition of this very ob- 
scure writer, at once comprehensive, accurate, and sufficiently illustrated, has 
long been a desideratum with the students of ecclesiastical antiquities. Such 
an one has,‘at different times, been promised to the world, by men of very emi- 
nent abilities, and amongst the rest, by the Benedictine fraternity, but, unless I 
am altogether deceived, the learned will never be gratified with such an edition 
of Tertullian as they would wish to possess. For not to notice the obsolete and 
unusual terms which he, on some occasions, seems studiously to go out of the 
way for, and equally passing over a variety of phrases connected with jurispru- 
dence, and of which it is scarcely to be hoped that any one should give us any 
satisfactory explanation at the present day, his thoughts are, in innumerable in 

stances, expressed in a way so concise, so obscure, and so ambiguous, that we 
are left in a state of utter uncertainty as to what if is that he means. 


XXXVIII. Rise and propagation of Christian sects. Judaizing 
Christians. Amidst this mixture of prosperous and untoward cir- 
cumstances, and these endeavours, on the part of certain teachers, 
to render letters and philosophy instrumental in giving additional 
stability and recommendation to the cause of Christianity, the 
church most unhappily became divided into various factions and 
sects, which had for their authors and leaders a set of men who 
wished rather to take their own wisdom for a standard than to 
be guided by the words of Christ and hisgppostles.* The first 
dissension of this nature that took place occurred amongst the 
Christians of Palestine under the reign of the emperor Hadrian. 
For when Jerusalem, which had begun in some measure to revive 
from its ashes, was finally razed to the foundation by this empe- 
ror, and the whole Jewish nation were rendered subject to laws 
of the most rigorous cast, the greatest part of the Christians in- 
habiting Palestine renounced the law of Moses, to which they 
[p. 825.] had before paid obedience, and placed themselves under 
the guidance of a leader named Marcus, who was not a J ew, but 
a strange, and whom they appear to have selected for the express 
purpose of manifesting that they meant to have nothing in com- 
mon with the Jews. Filled with indignation at this proceeding 
of their brethren, the rest of the Jewish converts, who still re- 
tained an immoderate attachment to the law of Moses, withdrew 
into that part of Palestine which is distinguished by the name of 
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Perea, and there established a peculiar church of their own, in 
which the ceremonial law was regained in all its ancient dignity. 
This church, which could, unquestionably, have been but a small 
one, never attained to any degree of celebrity, but, after having 
maintained its ground in Palestine for some centuries, began, not 
long after the age of Constantine the Great, to go back, and gra- 
dually dwindled away into nothing.(’) , 


(1) A very notable passage relating to this matter, occurs in Sulpitius Se 
verus, Histor. Sacr, lib. ii. cap, xxxi. p. 245. Ht quia Christiani (i. e. those liv 
ing in Palestine) ex Judeis potissimum putabantur (namque tum Hierosolyme 
non nisi ex circumcisione habebat ecclesia sacerdotem) militum cohortem custodias 
in perpetuum agilare jussil, que Judeos omnes Hierosolyme aditu arceret. Quod 
quidem Christiane fidei proficiebat : quia tum pane omnes Christum Deum sub 
legis observatione credebant. Nimirum id Domino ordinante, dispositum, ut legis 
serviius @ liberiate fide atque ecclesie tolleretur. Ila tum primum Marcus ex 
gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus fuit. Although this passage of Sudpitius 
is neither so lucid nor so regular as might be wished, it yet clearly points out 
the origin of that church, which held, that by becoming Christians men did not 
exonerate themselves from the necessity of observing the law of Moses. For 
it appears from it; (1.) That the Christians of Jewish extraction, residing within 

the confines of Palestine, as long as any hope remained that Jerusalem might 
' recover from its first overthrow, were accustomed to unite an observance of the 
Mosaic ritual: with the worship of Christ. (IL) That the greatest part of these 
Christians were, under the reign of Hadrian, when every hope of seeing Jern- 
salem revive was extinguished, induced to repudiate the law of Moses, and 
chose one Marcus, a stranger, for their bishop. This, unquestionably, they 
did under an apprehension that if they appointed a bishop of Hebrew origin 
he might be induced, from an innate attachment to the law of his forefathers’ 
to attempt the gradual restoration of those ceremonies which they had come to 
the determination of for ever renouncing. (III.) That the reason which induced 
these Christians to renounce the law of Moses was the severity of the emperor 
Hadrian, who had surrounded with a military guard the space on which the 
city of Jerusalem formerly stood, and prohibited the whole race of Jews from 
having any access thereto. With regard to this point, indeed, Sulpitius is lvss 
perspicuous and luculent than could be wished, and is altogether on the reserve 
as to many things on which it would have been more judicious in him to have 
spoken out. Upon the whole, however, we can pretty well ascertain what his 
meaning is, and without much difficulty supply those particulars in respect of 
which he is deficient—The Christians residing in Palestine, so long as they 
coutinued to observe the law of Moses, were looked upon by the Romans as 
Jews; and certainly not altogether without reason. When Hadrian, [p. 326.] 
therefore, had prohibited the Jews from all access to the spot whereon Jerusa- 
lem had formerly stood, these Christians found themselves equally interdicted 
from any approach thereto. But it seems that these latter felt particularly une 
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easy under this restraint, and were most anxiously desirous to free themselves 
from it. They therefore renouncedgaltogether’ the ceremonies’ of the Mosaic 
Jaw, and lest the Romans might doubt of their sincerity, they committed’ the 
government of their church to one who was not a Jew but a stranger. Having 
tlhus*openly divorced themselves from. every connection with the Jewish law, 
they were permitted by the Rowans to have free access to that district from 
whence the Jews were altogether excluded. All these things, it: must be ad- 
mitied, may, with a moderate degree’ of attention, be collected from Sulpitius, 
notwithstanding the very great degree of negligence with which he writes. 
But we shall now proceed to make‘some inquiry as to a point on whieh this 
author is altogether silent; namely, as to what cause could possibly have ex- 
cited in these Christians: so very strong a desire to have: access to the site of 
Jerusalem, that sooner than not obtain this object of their wishes, they were Jed 
to abandon their paternal law and rites, and subject themselves to a man:who 
was not a Jew? Is it to be believed that: superstition could have stimulated 
them to all this?..Could they have been. prompted by a wish to feed and re- 
fresh their minds with a view of those places in which our Blessed. Saviour had 
passed his life, and risen again from the dead? Could they have been actuated 
by the belief, which was at ohe time so very general amongst the Christians, 
and which continues to be entertained by not a few even in the present day, 
that it constitutes’ not the meanest part of religion and piety to visit sacred 
places? But it is absolutely incredible that men possessing such a strength of 
mind as to repudiate the religious ceremonies of their ancestors, which ‘had 
been adhered to for ages with the utmost scrupulosity, and to commit the su- 
perintendence of their sacred rights and religion to a foreigner, should, at the 
sime time, have been so weak and superstitious as to be incapable of enduring 
the thought of being excluded from those places which Christ, whilst here be- 
low, had honoured by his presence. If such were their character, it might’ well 
be said, that in their breasts superstition had been opposed to superstition, and 
that the greater, contrary to all probability, had fallen before the lesser one. 
There must, unquestionably, therefore, haveybeen some other reason which in- 
duced these Christians to consider ‘the liberty of having free access to the site 
of Jerusalem, as of greater moment*than an adherence to their paternal cere- 
monies and institutions, and not to hesitate at purchasing this privilege by an 
utter renunciation of the Mosaic law. Nor do I conceive that much labour or 
difficulty will be encountered in ascertaining what this reason was. At no ‘very 
great distance from the spot whereon Jerusalem formerly stood, the emperor 
Hadrian had constructed a new city bearing the name of Allia Capitolina, and 
which had been endowed by him with very considerable privileges. Into this 
new colony the Christians, who had fled for refuge to the insignificant little 
town of Pella, and its neighbourhood, and were daily experiencing great depri- 
vations and inconvenience, felt an anxious desire to be admitted. But the em- 
peror had peremptorily excluded all the Jewish nation from this, his newly-built 
' city; and as the Christians who adhered to the law of Moses, were apparently 
not distinguishable from Jews, this prohihition was, of course, considered ay 
extending likewise to them. Feeling it, then, of the first importance to their 
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well-being, to procure for themselves the liberty of remcving, ‘vith their efféets, 
into the city of Adlia, and of being admitted to the rights of citizenship there, 
a eonsiderable number of these Christians cime to the resolution of [p. 327.] 
formally renouncing all obedience to the law of Moses. ‘he immediate author 
of this measure was, in all likelihood, that very Marcus whom they appoiiited 
as their bishop: a man whose name evidently speaks him to have been a Ro« 
mun, and who, doub:less, was not unknown to those of his nation that had the 
ehief command in Palestine, and might possibly have been related to some offi- 
cer of eminence there. Perceiving, therefore, one of their own nation placed 
at the head of the Christians, the Roman prefects dismissed at once all appre- 
hension of their exciting disturbance in the newly-established colony, and from 
this time ceased to regard them as Jews. In consequence of this favourable al- 
teration in the sentiments of the Romans towards them, the Christians found 
themselves no longer debarred from the liberty of settling in the newly-founded 
city, but were, without scruple, admitted to a participation of its privileges, 
which were of the most valuable and important nature.—In what we have thus 
suggested, there is nothing whatever difficulf of belief, and it must certainly be 
allowed to receive a sanction of no little weight, from what we find expressly 
recorded by Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensuris, § xv. p. 171. that the 
Christians, upon their renouncing the law of Moses, were suffered to remove 
' from Pella to Jerusalem. By Jerusalem, we must understand the emperor Ha- 
drian’s new city, which, posterior to the time of Constantine the Great, insen- 
sibly lost the name of A®lia Capitolina, and acquired that of Jerusalem. Vid. 
Henr. Valesius, Adnot. ad Eusebium, p. 61. But even if no memorial of thig 
were extant, no room whatever could be afforded for controversy. For it is in- 
disputably certain that, from the time of Hadrian, there existed a Christian 
church of celebrity at Alia, and that the prelates, who were commonly termed 
bishops of Jerusalem, were, in point of fact, bishops of Ailia. I must beg the 
reader, however, not to understand me as meaning that the Christians of Pales- 
tine, in renouncing the law of Moses, were influenced solely by a wish to ob- 
tain the liberty of removing into the city of Alia. Without doubt, that Mar- 
cus, at whose instance they were prevailed on to renounce the law of Moses, 
made it appear to them, by irrefragable arguments, that the authority and dig- 
nity of the Mosaic ritual had been abolished by the coming of the Messiah. 
By men, however, who had been accustomed, even from their tenderest years, 
te regard the law of Moses with the highest degree of veneration, his arguments 
would have been received with less effect had they not been seconded by a 
prospect of being admitted to a share in the privileges of Aflia, and of thus ob- 
taining a deliverance from the oppressions, and numerous other evils to which 
the Jews were at this period subjected ; or if the second and complete subver- 
sion of Jerusalem by Hadrian, had not extinguished every hope of seeing the 
temple rebuilt, and the Jewish nation reinstated in the privilege of worshipping 
God on that spot, after its accustomed manner. 

Sulpilius does not add that this remarkable defection from the observances 
of their forefathers, was not general amongst the Christians of Judea, but that 
a part of them still remained invincibly attached to the Mosaie law, and with. 
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drew from every intercourse with those of their brethren who had renounced 
it. Indeed, there was no occasion for his noticit.g this, inasmuch as the thing 
was notorious. Nothing, in fact, can be better attested, than that there existed 
in Palestine two Christian churches, by the one of which, an observance of the 
Mosaic law was retained, and by the other disregarded. This division amongst 
[p. 328.] the Christians of Jewish origen, did not take place before the time of 
Hadrian, for it can be ascertained, that previously to his reign, the Christians 
of Palestine were unanimous in an adherence to the ceremonious observances 
of their forefathers. There can be no doubt, therefore, but that this separation 
originated, in the major part of them, having been prevailed on by Marcus to 
renounce the Mosaic ritual, by way of getting rid of the numerous inconve- 
niences to which they were exposed, and procuring for themselves a reception, 
as citizens, into the newly-founded colony of Adlia Capitolina. 


XXXIX. Whe Nazarenes and Ebionites. Insignificant, however, 
as these Judaizing Christians, comparatively, were in point of 
numbers, unanimity was not to be met with amongst them; for 
they were divided into two sects differing widely from each other 
in their tenets respecting Christ, and the necessity of obedience 
to the law, and possibly as to various other matters of opinion, 
(Of these the one, namely, that of the Nazarenes, is not considered 
by ancient Christian writers as coming within the class of here- 
tics; but the other, that of the Hbzonites, is uniformly reckoned in 
the catalogue of those sects whose principles strike at the very 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. Neither of them adopted 
those accounts of our Blessed Savour's hfe which were held sacred 
by other Christians, but each had a peculiar gospel of its own, 
differing in severel respects from that which we regard as gen- 
uine.(’) By the Nazarenes,(*) our Blessed Saviour was considered, 
not only as having been generated of a virgin, but also as par- 
taking, in a:certain degree, of the divine nature.() The rites in- 
stituted by Moses, they regarded as still necessary to be observed 
by all Christians of the Hebrew race, but they did not exact a 
conformity to the Jewish law from such as were of a different ori- 
gin: neither did they consider the additions that had been made 
to the Mosaic ritual at different times, by certain masters and 
doctors of the law, as deserving of any sort of respect, but treated 
them as things that ought to be either abolished or at least suffered 
to sink into oblivion.(‘) 


(1) That the gospel of the Nazarenes was not the same with that of the 
Ebionites, is most clearly manifest from the few notices respecting each of 
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therm, that are to be met with in ancient writers. Vid. Jo. Albert. Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocryph. Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 355. et seq. In the gospel of the Ebionites, 
for instance, to pass over other things, the first two chapters of St. Matthew 
were omitted, whereas, it appears from St. Jerome, that these chapters formed 
a part of the gospel of the Nazarenes. The reader will find this subject more 
particularly adverted to in my Vindicia Antique Christianorum Discipline contra 
Tolandi Nazarenum, sect. i. cap. v. p. 112. Setting aside the actual difference 
of their tenets, this one fact is sufficient to prove that the Ebionites and Naza- 
renes were two separate and distinct sects. 

(2) Epiphanius is the first who ranks the Nazarenes in the class of heretics. 
By more ancient writers, the Ebionites are considered as of that description, but 
not the Nazarenes. The reason of this, I suspect, to have been, that the Chris- 
tians, previously to the time of Constantine the Great, although they might re- 
gard the Nazarenes as brethren, laboring under a degree of error, yet [p. 329.] 
never, considered them as corrupters of the Christian faith: nor will this appear 
extraordinary to these who are in the least conversant with Christian antiqui- 
ties. For the tenets of the Nazarenes respecting Christ, were, by far, more just 
and correct than those of the Ebionites, and, although they would have deemed 
it inexcusable in themselves, to neglect the ceremonial observances of the law 
of Moses, they yet, by no means, exacted an obedience to the Jewish ritual 
from those who were not of the Hebrew race. But Jews of this description, 
who were contented with obserying the law themselves, and sought not to im- 
pose it on others, were, in the second and third centuries, looked upon as gen- 
uine Christians, and deemed not unworthy of the name of brethren. This is 
clearly intimated by Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. p. 136. edit. Jebbian. For 
being interrogated by Trypho, in his disputation with him, whether those Jews 
who, notwithstanding that they had embraced the Christian faith, continued 
steadfast in their observance of the law of Moses, could obtain salvation? he 
thus replies: Aéyw bre swdioeras osFros, tly fh Tas Gadus dydedmus 
txravrés mweitew dypwvitura: TavtTa dutG gvadrcet, abyor & caticertas 
autis, tay wen Talta guadgacw. Ego quidem salvatum talem iri aio, 
qui alios homines in -sententiam swam adducere annisus non fuerit, non 
servatum eos iri affirmans nisi eadem, (the law,) secum servaverint. Many 
more things of this kind are to be found in Justin’s dialogue; but at the 
same time, he does not dissemble that there were some who were less liberal 
in their determination of this point—But, possibly, it may be objected by some 
that the Nazarenes were anciently included under the name of Ebionites : nor 
is this objection altogether destitute of colour. For it is certain, that the wri- 
ters of the second and third centuries occasionally made use of the term Edion- 
ites, in a much more comprehensive sense than we find it bearing in works of a 
more recent date. In fact, it should seem that, at that early period, the deno- 
mination of Ebionites was applied indiscriminately to all such Jews, as notwith- 
standing their conversion to Christianity, continued to observe the law of Mo- 
ses. Vid. Origen contra Celswm, lib. iii. opp. tom. ii. p. 385. Hence it comes 
to pass, that we find the Ebionites of those times distributed into two classes, 
the orthodox, and the heretical; into those who believed our Blessed Saviour 
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to have been born of a virgin, and those who denied this. Vid. Origen contra 
Cels, lib. v. tom. ii. opp. p. 625. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. ii. eap. xvii. p. 
99. Theodoret, Fubul. Heretic, } ii- eap. i. p.. 219. et. seq. But when I take 
into consideration what is said by Jrenzus, and others, on the subject of the 
Ebionites, I*cannot help giving the preference to the epinion which I have first 
above stated respecting them. : 

The term Nazarene, moreover, with these men, had precisely the same import 
as that ef Christian has with us. For being Jews, and speaking only the He- 
brew language, they found a difficulty in naturalizing the word Christianus, 
which is of Greek origin, and therefore substituted Nazareus, a term bearing 
equal relation to our Saviour Christ, in its room. St. Matthew in his Gospel, 
chap, ti. 23. states it as a prediction of the prophets of the Old Testament, that 
the Messiah should be called a Nazarene. Under the sanetion of this authority 
then, these Judaizing Christians thought themselves warranted in assuming the 
title of Nazarenes, just in the same way as the Greek eonverts had taken the 
denomination of Christians from the Redeemer’s title of Xersrds. Either 
term alike indicates the disciples or followers of that Messiah, whe had been 
[p. 330.] promised of old to the Jewish nation. Henee we may colicet the sense 
in which we ought to understand what Epiphanius has recorded respecting the 
Nazarenes. Heres. xxix. § vi. ort Xegissavis éxurds imoviuaray, d\da Natwe 
gas, Nolunt Christiant vocari, sed Nazarai. Being Jews, they felt a repug- 
nance to adopt a Greek denomination, but selected a Hebrew term of similar 
import and significance, and one that appeared to them of an equally honoura- 
ble nature, since it was no uncommon thing for our Lord to be styled a Naza- * 
rene; and instances had oecarred even of his having applied this appellation to 
himself. In this, certainly, there was nothing whatever that could reasonably 
_ be imputed to them as a fault. 

(3) What the precise opinion entertained by the Nazarenes, respecting . 
Christ, was, is not altogether clear. Many of our most eminent scholars, such 
as Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, and Huet, conceive them to have been altogether 
exempt from error in their notions on this subject, and that their belief was in 
no respect different from ours as to the union of two natures in Christ, the one 
human, the other divine. By no one has this orthodoxy of the Nazarenes been 
vindicated with greater learning and ability than by Mich. Lequien, in his Adnot. 
ad Damascen. tom. i. p. 82, 83. as well as in a partieular dissertation de Naza- 
renis et eorum Fide, which is the seventh of those that he has annexed to his 
edition of Damascene’s works. Nothing whatever has been suffered to escape 
his diligence that could possibly aid in dehorietvathig that the Nazarenes’ beliet 
respecting Christ was equally correct with our own. But none of all the proofs 
which he adduces from aneient authors ean be said so far te establish the fact 
as to leave no room fer doubt. Manifest, indeed, it is, that the Nazarenes re- 
garded our Blessed Lord as of a higher and more exalted nature than a mers 
man; and that they looked upon him as having been begotten of a virgin by 
the omnipotent will of the Deity, and admitted him to be, in a certain sense, 
the Son of God, endowed with divine power. But whether they believed him 
to have had an existence prior to Mary, and that God and man were united in 
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his person, admits of very cohsiderable doubt. In fact, the sense of all tho 
passages that have been brought forward by men of erudition, with a view to 
establish this, is vi ry uncertain and equivocal. On the contrary, there are soma 
passages in ancient authors which appear to furnish sufficient proof of the Na 
zarenes having denied the divinity of Christ. See, for example, Origen’s dis- 
course, de Dushus Cecis, tom. i. opp. p. 427. edit. Huet. 

(4) That the Nazarenes were averse to the rites and institutions which had 
been added to the Mosaic precepts by the Pharisees and interpreters of the 
law; and that they considered nothing as obligatory except the genuine com. 
mands of the great Hebrew legislator, is abundantly manifest from the testi- 
mony of St. Jerome, who had not only read their books, but lived on terms of 
familarity with them. Vid. Com. in Esaiam, tom. ii. opp. p. 34. and 106. But 
whether they considered the law of Moses as of general obligation, or as bind- 
ing on the Jews exclusively, remains as yet a question with the learned. For 
my own part, I feel not the least hesitation in declaring my assent to the 
opinion, that the Nazarenes believed the Mosaic law to be obligatory on no 
other Christians than those who were descendants of the stock of Abraham. 
And a principal reason with me for acceding to this opinion is, that St. Jerome, 
who was intimately acquainted with their principles and tenets, represents them 
as having entertained the highest veneration for Sz. Paul, and as having 
assigned him a distinguished place amongst those whom they regarded as 
teachers of celestial truth. Hieron, Com. in Esaiam, tom. ii. p. 35. For how 
could it be possible that the great apostle of the Gentiles, who laboured with 
such zeal in proving that the law of Moses ought not to retain its ancient force 
and authority, should have been commended and held in high esti- [p. 331.] 
mation by men who considered obedience to that law as indispensable in every 
one who would arrive at salvation? Not a doubt can exist but that the Ebio- 
nites, who would willingly have imposed an observance of the Mosiac law on 
the Christians in general, execrated St. Paul as an impious impugner of that 
law. This argument is of greater strength and weight than to be shaken by 
certain dicta of St. Augustine or others, that by a forced interpretation may be 
made to militate against it. 


XL. The Ebionites. The Hbionties, who derived their name ei- 
ther from some man, or from some particular fact or opinion,(’, 
were a sect of a much worse description than that of the Naza- 
renes. For in the first place, although they held our Savour 
Jesus Christ in great veneration as a divine legate or prophet, 
* they would not admit that any miraculous circumstances attended 
his birth, but maintained that he was the natural son of Joseph 
and Mary, begotten according to that law by which all other mor- 
tals are produced. In the next place they not only observed the 
Mosaic law of ceremonies in all particulars themselves, but also 
ingisted on its being requisite for every one who would obtain 
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favour with God, to do the like. St. Paul, therefore, who had so 
strenuously exerted himself in demonstrating that no necessity 
existed for conforming to the Mosaic ritual, it may easily be be- 
lieved, found but little favour with them. Lastly, they refused to 
give up even the superstitious appendages which had been added 
to the institutions of Moses by the Pharisees and doctors of the 
law.(’) 


(1) Tertullian , and, after him, many other ancient Christian writers derive 
the appellation of “ Ebionites” from some man. Vid. Jo. Albert. Fabricius, 
Adnot. ad. Philastrum de Heres. p. 81. et seq. Neither is there any difficulty 
in believing that some Jew of the name of Ebion might have been the author 
of those tenets by which the Ebionites were distinguished from other Chris- 
tians of the Hebrew race. But, inasmuch as Origen, Philocal. cap. i. p. 17. 
who is followed by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxvii. p. 99. states this 
sect to have acquired the title of “ Ebionites,” or “paupers,” from the low and 
abject sentiments which they entertained respecting Christ; and the same Ori- 
gen, in another place, contra Celsum, lib. ii. p. 56. accounts for the name from 
their attachment to the indigent and insufficient law of Moses; and lastly, since 
the Ebionites themselves, as is observed by Epiphanius, Heres. xxx. } xvii. p. 
141. considered the name to have had an allusion to the poverty and neediness 
of their ancestors, certain of the learned have conceived that more credit is due 
to these opinions than to the former one, although they at the same time be- 
tray an utter ignorance as to which of these latter is most to be relied on. 
Were it to be left to me to determine this point, I should at once give the 
preference to the opinion of the Ebionites themselves; for nothing can be more 
certain than that by far the greatest number of those Christians of Jerusalem, 
from whom the Ebionites were descended, were involved in a state of indi- 
gence ; nor is it at all unlikely, that this their poverty might have been cast in 
[p. 332.] their teeth by the rest of their brethren, and finally have given rise to 
a taunting, ignominious appellation. Origen and Eusebius, as may be gathered 
éven from the inconsistency of the former, in his explication of this name, con- 
vey no information that can be depended on, as to the origin of the term 
Ebionites, but merely give us their own interpretation of the word, or point out 
how aptly it appears to reconcile itself with the tenets of the sect. But as this 
question respecting the origin of the term Ebionites is, in fact, of no very great 
importance, I prefer leaving it undetermined, to engaging in any controversy 
on the subject. 

(2) In the statement which I here submit to the reader respecting the ° 
Ebionites, 1 am borne out, in several particulars expressly, and as to others in 
no very obscure terms, by Jreneus and the best Christian writers of the early 
ages. With regard to the last circumstance noticed, namely, that of their hay- 
ing retained, in addition to the rites prescribed by Moses, the superstitious ob- 
servances and practices introduced by the Pharisees, in opposition to the Naza- 
renes, by whom these innovations were utterly lopped off and discarded, it 
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may, indeed, appear to a cursory examiner of the authors above alluded to, to 
admit of some doubt. An attentive consideration, however, of the following 
words of Ireneus will, I think, place the matter out of all dispute. Et circum. 
ciduntur ac perseverant in his consuetudinibus, qua sunt secundum legem et Ju- 
daico charactere vite. Lib.i. adv. Heres. cap. xxvi. p. 105. et seq. Irenwus 
here obviously makes a distinction between an observance of the precepts of 
the law and the Jewish mode or character of life, and represents the Ebionites 

’ as conforming no less to the one than the other. But as to this Jewish charac- 
ter, or mode of life, distinet from the precepts of the law of Moses, what else 
can it mean than that rule of life and morals which had been imposed on the 
necks of the Jewish multitude by their masters and doctors, as a sort of secon- 
dary law ?—What Irenzus adds of their having worshipped the city of Jerusa- 
lem as the immediate residence of the Deity, I consider as indisputably false 
and injurious. For it was never held lawful for the Jews to worship, even in . 
the slightest degree, anything except the one true and living God. What gave 
occasion to this calumny was their custom of turning always towards the site 
of Jerusalem when they offered up their prayers. Prior to the war of Hadrian 
there can be no doubt but that the Jews were accustomed to resort, for the 
purpose of prayer, to the spot whereon the temple had formerly stood, in order 
that they might conform themselves, as far as possible, to the custom of their 
forefathers, and the ancient religious discipline of their nation. But even this 
miserable consolation was wrested from them by Hadrian, who, by a severe 
edict, forbade any Jew to approach Jerusalem, and surrounded the whole area 
of the temple and the holy city with a military guard. Nothing more was left 
then to this afflicted people, so fondly attached to the practices of their ances- 
tors, than, when engaged in prayer, to turn their faces towards the spot where 
once had stood their city and their temple. ] 

Epiphanius, Heres. xxx. in treating of the Ebionites, attributes to them 
many other errors than those above enumerated, amongst which are to be 
found several, not only of a silly, but of the very grossest nature. He, how- 
ever, takes care to apprise his readers, § iii. p. 127. and § xiv. p. 141. that his 
remarks respect the Sampseans and the Elcesaites as well as the Ebionites, 
and that the primitive Ebioniles were entire strangers to-any such heretical 
opinions. It would be wrong, therefore, to blend those doctrines with the 


tenets of the Ebionites. 


XLI. Sects generated of the oriental philosophy. From [p. 333.) 
the insignificant and obscure sects which we have thus enume- 
rated, unsupported as they were by any considerable degree ei- 
ther of talents or authority, the Christian church experienced com- 
paratively but little detriment. By far the greater part of the 
ill-will and malignity which it had to encounter from without, 
as well as of the discord and dissensions by which it was inter- 
nally distracted and disturbed, is undoubtedly to be attributed 
to those who were for expounding the religion of Christ upon 
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the principles of the oriental philosophy. During the first century 
these men can scarcely be said to have emerged from obscurity: 
they lived unnoticed, and the converts that they made were but” 
few; but under the reign of Hadrian, the apostles, and the prin- 
cipal of their disciples being dead, they began to take courage, 
and by degrees succeeded in forming numerous congregations of 
their followers in various of the provinces; and indeed did not 
rest satisfied with merely instituting these associations, but left no 
means unessayed that might contribute either to their reputation, 
their stability, or their increase.(’) Under the banners of these 
new sects great numbers of Christians, who had previously enter- 
tained none but sound opinions, were tempted to enrol them- 
selves, being seduced, in. part by a fanatical kind of eloquence 
that characterised many of their leaders, in part by the very great 
show of piety exhibited by others, and in part by the prospect 
of being countenanced in living more at their ease and sinning 
without controul. <A no less disastrous evil attending the rise of 
the Gnostics was, that both the Jews and the heathens, consider- 
ing the disgraceful maxims and tenets of these sectaries as the gen- 
uine principles of Christianity, were led to regard the religion of 
the Gospel with increasing hatred and contempt: so that the Chris- 
tian teachers were thenceforward necessarily compelled to employ 
a considerable portion of the time allotted to the establishment 
and propagation of the faith, in repressing the progress of Gnos- 
ticism, and in exposing, through the medium of writings and dis- 
putations, the insane pretensions and principles maintained by its 
abettors.(’) 

(1) Several ‘of the more early Christian writers have left it on record, that 
under the reign of Hadrian, when the Apostles were all dead, the Gnostic sects, 
that had previously languished in obscurity, began to emerge from their con- 
cealment; and that by the exertions which they used in gaining proselytes, and 
establishing congregations of their followers, the cause of genuine Christianity 
was most sadly ‘disturbed and impeded. Vid. Clemens Alex. lib. vii. Stromat. 
cap. xvii, p. 898. et seq. Cyprian. Epist. Ixxv. p. 144. ed. Baluzian. Hege- 
sippus apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 104. and lib. iv. cap. xxii. p 
142. although as to the sense of this latter passage the learned are not exactly 
agrecd, The admission of this testimony is unavoidable, inasmuch as we meet 
with nothing in other writers at all repugnant to it, and the origin of none of 
the Gnostic sects, except that of the Cerinthians, can be traced higher than to 
the age of Hadrian. 

(2) The Greeks and Romans, who were strangers to the genuine principles 
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* of Christianity, erroneously conceived that the maxims and (enets of the Gnos- 
tics were those of the Christians at large. Many of these maxims and tenets, 
however, were not only foolish and ridiculous, but fundamentally vile and dis- 
graceful, and hence it came to pass, that the Christians were looked [p. 334.] 
upon either as persons devoid of reason, and worthy only to be held in derision, 
or else as a set of unprincipled wretches that could not be treated with too 
much severity. The testimony of many of the ancient fathers might be cited 
as to this, but I shall content myself with adducing only one passage out of 
Treneus, advers. Heres. lib. i. cap. xxiv. ad detractionem divini ecclesie nominis, 
quemadmodum ei gentes, a Satana premissi sunt, (he is speaking of the Carpo- 
cratians, a Gnostic sect of infamous memory,) uli secundum alium modum, que 
sunt illorum audientes homines, et putantes omnes nos lales esse, averlant aures 
suas @ preconio veritatis, aul, et videnles, que sunt ilorum, omnes nos blasphement, 
in nullo eis communicantes, neque in doctrina, neque in moribus,neque in quotidiana 
conversalione. Sed vitam quidem luxuriosam, senlentiam impiam (habentes) ad 
velamen malilie ipsorum nomine (Christianorum) abutuntur. The case was much 
the same with the Jews, whe had settled amongst the Greeks and Romans with- 
out the confines of Palestine. For many of these who were at first far from 
being equally prejudiced against Christianity with the rest of their brethren, 
upon hearing the Gnosties maintain that the God of the Hebrews and of the 
Old Testament was a different being from the True and Supreme God,—that 
nothing like divine authority or dignity could properly be attributed either to 
Moses or his ]aw,—that the God of the Jews was indeed an angel endowed 
with vast power, but devoid of elemency and wisdom, and a slave to the lust 
of dominion,—that the resurrection of the dead was undeserving of belief,— 
that matter was intrinsically corrupt, and, consequently, all bodies inherently 
vicious and depraved, I say, upon hearing the Gnostics avow not only these 
but various other principles and maxims diametrically opposite to the religious 
tenets of the Jews; and hastily running away with the idea that such was the 
way in which Christ had instructed his disciples to think and believe, they were 
led to regard the Christian religion with every possible degree of hatred and 
disgust. 


XLII. Gnostic sects. This business of arresting the progress 
of Gnosticism amangst the multitude, became every day a con- 
cern of still wider extent, and attended with increasing difficul- 
ties, in consequence of the numerous dissensions, disputes, and 
seperations that were continually taking place amongst the vota- 
ries of the oriental philosophy. For notwithstandin @ all of those 
who looked upon the Creator of the world as a different being 
from the Deity, may be considered as having commenced their 
eareer upon nearly one and the same set of principles, yet they 
had proceeded buta little way when, as many of them as prefer- 
red following their own judgment rather than any other man’s, 
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> 
struck off’ into different paths, and not only gave to the philoso- 
phy which they had espoused a diversity of modification in itself, 
but also introduced variations in the manner of reconciling and 
connecting it with the Christian religion. Hence were generated 
[p. 835.] disagreements, disputations, and controversies, which 
goon gave rise to factions, parties, and sects that were continually 
at strife with each other. Itis by no means easy to determine as 


to the number of these sects. There seems, indeed, to be but 


little hazard in our considering them as having been less nume- 
rous than they are represented by ancient authors ; but at the same 
time it is certain, that the greatest discord prevailed amongst the 
Gnostics, and that the sects generated by this discord were not a 
few.(’) Owing to the inconsistency and obscurity of ancient au- 
thors, we find ourselves equally in the dark as to the precise time 
when either of these sects individually was formed, or the circum- 
stances that attended its rise: but since it is certain that all of 
them, which attained to any degree of consequence or celebrity, 
were in a flourishing state so early as the middle of this century, 
it is not to be doubted but that the principal of them must have 
been instituted not long subsequent to its commencement. 


(1) it seems not atall improbable that the ancient Christian teachers, in 
consequence of their not observing a due degree of caution in distinguishing 
between the Gnostic sects might multiply them without reason. Each sect, 
most likely, was at the first known by a variety of names; one perhaps derived 
from the place where it originated, another from its founder, and another again 
from some particular tenet or leading principle: and it is certainly very possible 
that from their either not sufficiently attending to this cireumstance, or perhaps 
being entirely unacquainted with it, those who made it their business to oppose 
these sects might fall into the error of representing them as much more nume- 
rous than they actually were. It should seem, also, that certain of these sects 
were known by different names in different parts of the.world; by one, for in- 
stance, in Syria, by another in Egypt, and by a third, possibly, to some of the 
' other provinces: a portion of this or that particular sect, moreover, it is pro- 
bable might acquire a peculiar denomination from some eminent teacher to 
whom they might have attached themselves. Men, by far more sagacious than 
the ancient Christian pastors were, have been frequently imposed upon in mat- 
ters of this kind, and been led to believe in the existence of a much greater 
number of sects than ever had any being. Even modern ecclesiastical history 
supplies us with a remarkable instance in illustration of this in the case of the 
Anabaptists. F 


XLII, The Elcesaites. In bringing some of the principal 


— 
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of these sects under review, we find our attention first called 
towards the Hlcesaites, whose founder, according to Epiphanius, 
was a Jew named Hixaz, who, under the reign of Trajan, so suc- 
cessfully ingratiated himself with a Jewish sect, named the Ossens, 
as to make converts of them all, and prevail on them, in a body, 
to adopt his errors. This man, although a Jew, and of course a 
worshipper of the one only true God, yet contrived to blend much 
of the superstitions of the east with the religion of his forefathers; 
and, amongst other things, protested altogether agzinst the use 
of sacrifices; contending that the offering up of victims to the Dei- 
ty was a practice to which the patriarchs of old were utter stran- 
gers. ‘This circumstance, considering that in other respects he 
manifested a reverence for Moses, and adhered strictly to the Jew- 
ish ritual, seems to indicate his having belonged to the [p. 836.] 
sect of the Hssenes, who pretended that the law of Moses ought 
not to be taken literally, but that there was a recondite system of 
morality concealed beneath its precepts. It is, however, not by 
any mean certain, as even Epiphanius himself allows, that the El- 
cesaites were a Christian sect. Elxai, it is true, in a book which 
Epiphanius had seen, speaks in a general way of Christ, and be- 
stows on him very high encomiums; but nothing whatever is add- 
ed from whence it can be ascertained whether or not he meant, 
under that title, to speak of Jesus of Nazareth. This certainly is 
not characteristic of a Christian; and IJ, therefore, for my own 
part, entertain not the least doubt but that the Hlcesaites were a 
Jewish sect, and some branch of the Essenes.(’) 


(1) Epiphanius, Heres. xix. § iii. p. 41. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, lib. vi. ¢ 
xxxviii. p. 234. Theodoret. Fabul. Hwrel. lib. ii. ¢. vii. p. 221. et seq. 


XLIV. The philosophy of Saturninus. If the Hlcesaites then be 
considered as not coming properly within the description of a 
Christiap sect, we are certainly bound, in marshalling the leaders 
of the different Gnostic factions, to assign the first place to Satur. 
ninus of Antioch, whom the early Christian writers represent as 
having been a disciple of the Samaritan Menander: a circumstance 
which, though it cannot well be believed, must yet be allowed to 
possess no inconsiderable weight as an argument im favour of the 
antiquity of this sect.(’) This man, previously to his becoming 
a Christian, belonged to that class of philosophers who believed 
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that, in addition to the Deity, of whom they pretended that no 
one had any knowledge, there had existed from all eternity a 
material principle intrinsically evil and corrupt, over which pre- 
sided a certain governor or prince. This world, and the first pa- 
rents of the human race, he supposed to have been created by . 
seven angels, without the knowledge of the Supreme Deity. 
These seven spirits, there can be no doubt, were the same with 
those powerful genii begotten of God, whom the people of the east 
conceived to reside in and rile over the seven planets or movea- 
ble stars; for that such were the founders of this nether world, 
was an opinion entertained by various others of the Gnostics. 
The fabric of the world, when completed, did not appear displeas- 
ing in the sight of the Almighty, wherefore he breathed into man, 
who as yet was endowed with nothing beyond mere animal life, 
a rational soul; and having divided the newly-created world into 
seven districts, he permitted the seven angels by whom it had 
been fashioned, to assume the dominion thereof, reserving, how- 
ever, to himself a supreme and irresistable command over the 
whole. One of these angels, Saturninus held to be the ruler of 
[p. 837.] the Hebrew nation, the being that brought them up out 
of the land of Egypt by the hand of Moses, and afterwards gave 
them a law, and whom the Jews, therefore, not knowing anything 
of the Supreme Deity, ignorantly paid their adoration to a8 God. 
To Satan, or the ruler who presided over matter, this creation of 
the world and the human race was in the highest degree displeas- 
ing; wherefore, being stimulated by hatred and emulation, he 
contrived to introduce upon earth, in opposition to the human 
beings on whom the Deity had bestowed a rational and virtuously 
disposed soul, another race of men, created by himself out of mat- 
ter, and endowed with a malignant and irrational soul like his 
own.(*) Hence was generated that astonishing difference which 
is found to exist between the inhabitants of the earth; of whom 
some are of a sound and virtuously disposed mind, others of a 
radically vicious character, inclining to every thing that is evil. 
The former derived their body a the founders of this world, 
their soul from the Supreme Deity; the latter derived both body 
and soul from Satan, the governor of matter.) That all these 
things were devised by way of accounting for the existence of 
natural as well as moral evil, must be obvious to every one. 
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(1) If Saturninus had been a disciple of Menander, propriety would have 
‘required that his sect should have been referred to the first century: and 
amongst the learned there have not been wanting several, as Le Clere and 
others, who, upon this single ground alone, have been actually induced to refer 
it to that age. But in thigginstance too hasty and implicit a reliance has cer- 
tainly been placed on those ancient writers who represent Saturnius as having 
‘been educated under Menander, For first, the discipline of Menander differs 
most materially from that which Saturnius professed; and in the next place, 
Menander, as I have above shown, cannot, with the least propriety, be considered 
as coming within the description of a Christian heretic. Much rather, there- 
fore, may we credit the testimony of Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. lib. iv. cap. vii. and 
Theodoret. Fubular. Heretic. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 193. by both of whom Saturni- 
nus is expressly represented as having flourished under the reign of the Em- 
peror Ha:lrian. : 

(2) The principal ancient writers that have treated of the discipline of Sa- 
turninus are Ireneus, adv. Heres. lib. i. cap. xxiv. Tertullian, de Prescript. cuntra 
Heret. cap. xlvi. Theodoret. Fabular. Heret. lib. i. ¢. ii. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles, 
lib. iv. cap. vii. Epiphanius, Heres. xxiii. p. 62. and Augustine. in lib. de Heresib. 

¢. iii.: but by none of these has the subject been handled otherwise than in a 
~ eonfused, concise, and obscure manner. The consequence of this has been, 
that whenever modern writers have attempted to extract an account of the 
philosophy and religion of this Syrian from any of the authors above-men- 
tioned, they have been sure to fall into errors, and conjure up for themselves 
difficulties where none in reality exist. Those errors and difficulties I have 
made it a part of my business to correct and overcome, as far as the obscurity 
of ancient authors, and their irregular mode of narration would permit: and I 
will here lay before the reader a statement of those particulars in which I have 
found reason to differ from the commonly received opinion, 

(1.) That Saturninus assigned to the corrupt material principle, which he 
considered as having been coéternal with the Deity, a peculiar prince or go- 
vernor, is no where expressly stated by any‘of the ancient authors; from what 
they have left us on record, however, respecting his Satan, we may, I think, fairly 
collect as much, Saturninus taught, as must clearly be perceived by [p. 338.] 
any one who shall attentively consider what is said of him by Ireneus, that 
Satan, upon discovering the human beings that had been formed by the creators 
of the world, and endowed with a rational soul by the Supreme Deity, went to 
work and created, out of matter, a man of a corrupt and opposite character. 
This Satan, Ireneus terms the “ Angel inimical to the creators of the world,” 
but more particularly “to the God of the Hebrews.” But, certainly, his very 
work bespeaks him to have been something greater and more powerful than 
anangel. The creators of the world were angels, but they possessed not the 
power of imparting to the human beings whom they had formed a rational soul. 
The men of their creation breathed and crawled about upon the face of the 
earth like worms, and had it not been for the commisseration of the Supreme 
-Being, they never would have possessed that spark of life, a rational soul. But 
the power of Sata» was such, that he could bestow on the man whom he ere 
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ated an actual soul, a soul, perverse it is true, and naturally inclined to what is 
evil, but indisputably intellectual or rational. The ancient writers indeed do 
not expressly state this, but it is an inference which admits of no controversy. 
For wicked men, who are descended from that original man whom Satan cre- 
ated, are unquestionably endowed with a soul as much as good men, although 
at be a soul that naturally inclines them to evil. But this soul they certainly 
cannot have received from God, the fountain of nothing but what is good, and 
they therefore must have been indebted for it to Satan, their father. The Satan 
of Saturninus then, although an evil being, must have been equal in power to 
the Supreme Deity, and alike capable of animating bodies with a rational soul, 

From these premises it follows, that we must believe Saturninus to have 
attributed to his Satan an independent existence coéval with that of the Deity, 
and likewise the command or controul of matter from all eternity. It is, more- 
over, to be supposed, that the soul with which Satan inspired the man that he 
had formed, was taken by him from the soul of matter. Wherefore, it should 
seem most likely, that Saturninus agreed with some others of the Gnostics in 
believing matter to be animated. 

(IJ.) That the Diety was not displeased with the world that had been cre- 
ated by the seven angels, is another circumstance as to which ancient authors 
are silent, but which may fairly be inferred from his having imparted to the men 
formed by these same angels a rational mind or soul. Having rendered the 
inhabitants of the world eapable of living well and happily therein, it is im- 
possible that the world itself should have appeared displeasing in his sight. 
Although, therefore, the world had been created without the knowledge of the 
Deity, yet, when it was perfected, he beheld it with approbation, and deemed it 
worthy of having its existence continued for a certain time. 

(III.) That Saturninus considered the Deity as having placed this world 
under the government of those who had framed it, reserving to himself, how- 
ever, the supreme dominion, and likewise the worship of mankind, is clear from 
what he taught respecting the defection of the founders of the world from 
God. If there had been no previous obligation or subjection, there could have 
been no desertion of duty or rebellion. Those of the learned are deceived, 
therefore, who represent Saturninus as having maintained that the founders of 
[p. 339.] the world were originally evil beings; an error into which many have 
fallen with regard to the discipline of various others of the Gnostic sects. The 
spiritual beings noticed by Saturninus are of three descriptions ; the Supreme 
Deity, the angels who created the world, and Satan, the prince or Governor of 
matter. The Supreme Deity he considered as essentially good, the Chief 
Good; the prince of matter, as essentially evil; the creators of the world, the 
rulers or governors of the seven moveable stars, as neither essentially good 
like the Deity, nor evil like Satan, but holding, as it were, a middle kind of 
character, that is, being endowed with free will, they were at liberty to follow 
either good or evil. ‘ 

(IV.) That Satan, or the prince of matter, was enraged with the founders 
of the world, and privily counteracted the designs of them and the Supreme 
Deity, by creating a depraved and malignant race of men, we find noticed by 
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“ancient writers; but as to the cause of his indignation and hatred, they are 
wholly silent, leaving this, like almost every other part of the discipline of Sa 
turninus, but very imperfectly described. It will be no very difficult matter, 
however, to supply the deficiency in this instance from conjecture. Those 
seven angels, in their formation of the world, and replenishing it with inhabi- 
tants, had invaded the province of Satan, and drawn away matter from his do- 
minion. Filled with indignation, as it was natural for him to be, at this, he, 
out of opposition, introduced upon earth a race of men of his own forming, by 
whom those who had been created by the angels might be continually vexed 
and tormented. 

(3) Irenzeus states expressly in lib. i. cap. xxiv. that Saturninus was the first 
of the Gnostics that divided mankind into two classes, the one naturally good, 
the otherevil. The fact was, that he despaired of being able to account for 
all the evil in the world from matter alone, and therefore had recourse to the 
expedient of supposing all whose propensities appeared to be radically vicious, 
to have been inspired with a wicked soul, and that the prince of matter had 
created this race of men and breathed into them a soul similar to his own—a 
soul naturally inclined to every thing evil and depraved—in order to prevent his 
being altogether excluded from any dominion over the world. But with regard 
to the tenets of Saturninus, respecting the formation of the first men, Irenzus, 
like other ancient authors, speaks very indistinctly. He says, in a general way, 
duo genera hominum plasmata ab angelis dicit. Learned men have been hence 
led to conclude, that Saturninus conceived the founders of the world to have 
ereated bad as well as good men, and that, therefore, they must have been of an 
evil nature themselves. But to an attentive reader it must be obvious that he 
did not conceive wicked men to have derived their origin from the same parents 
as had produced the good, but that they were the children of Satan. ; 


XLY. The Saturninian system of theology. Upon his conversion 
to Christianity, Saturninus made it his endeavour to produce, as 
far as possible, a congruity between the religion that he had thus 
espoused and his former philosophical opinions. The way he took 
was to pretend that the founders and governors of the world had, 
after a certain period, rebelled against the Supreme Deity.(*) That 
in consequence of this, Christ, the Son of God, had descended 
from above and taken upon him a body, not indeed a true or real 
body composed of depraved matter, but merely the shadow or 
resemblance of one. That the cause or purpose for which [p. 340.] 
Christ came into the world, was, that he might overthrow, not 
only the dominion of the founders of the world, but also that of 
Satan, or the prince of matter, and his satellites: he was, more- 
over, to destroy those ministers of Satan, the men of his creation; 
and finally to liberate and bring back to God the good men, in 
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whom existed a divine soul.(’) The moral. discipline prescribed 
by Saturninus to his followers was rigid and austere. Regarding 
matter as inherently corrupt, and the body, therefore, as the seat 
of all vices, he enjoined an abstinence from wine, flesh, and every 
aliment that might tend to recruit or invigorate the corporeal 
frame; so that the body, being extenuated and brought low, the » 
mind might, with the greater readiness and alacrity, perceive and 
worship the Supreme Deity. He was also averse to marriage, 
inasmuch as its object was the propagation of bodies.(*) - In what 
way, or by what authorities Saturninus supported his tenets and 
doctrine, we are altogether uninformed. It appears however that 
the code of the Old Testament, which we know to have been held 
in reverence by the Gnostics, was rejected by him, on the ground 
of its having been compiled in part by the creators of the world, 
and in part by the prince of matter, or Satan. 


(1) Respecting this sedition of the founders of the world, which Saturninus 
represented as the cause of Christ’s advent, Ireneus thus expresses himself: 
Et propter hoe quod dissolvere voluerint patrem ejus (of Christ) omnes principes 
(of the world), advenisse Christum ad destructionem Judzorum Dei, Gc. At the 
first sight, certainly, this may appear particularly obscure; but it will not long 
embarrass any one who is acquainted with the discipline of the Gnostics. The 
creators of the world, being elated with pride, conceived a wish to be them- 
selves considered as gods by the human race, and, in consequence of this, be- 
came desirous of extinguishing all knowledge and worship of the Most High 
amongst men. By Patrem Christi dissolvere, therefore, Ireneus means arro- 
gating to themselves that which was due to God alone, and extinguishing in 
men’s minds all knowledge of the Supreme Father: The orthodox Christians 
and the Gnostics were in perfect agreement as to this, that the worship of a 
plurality of gods, which, at the time of Christ’s appearance, prevailed nearly 
throughout the world, had been introduced by a set of proud, spiritual beings, 
unjustly covetous of divine honours; and that the gods, therefore, whom the 
nations worshipped, had a real existence, and were, in fact, evil demons. But 
there was this difference between the Gnostics and other Christians, that the 
former reckoned the God of the Jews as one of those apostate spirits who were 
desirous of withdrawing men from the worship of the true and Supreme God : 
and conceived that the creators of the world, whom they distinguished from the 
Supreme Deity, were the principal authors of this grievous iniquity; whereas 
the latter believed that certain evil angels, who had themselves previously Tes 
belled against the true God and only Creator of the world, and every thing in 
it, and who, in consequence of such their rebellion, were suffering under a 
[p. 341.] severe, but well-merited punishment, had instigated men to withhold 
their worship from the true and Supreme God, and bestow it on natures hate- 
ful in his sight, 
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(2) This view of the Saturninian discipline, it must be acknowledged, ig 
toutilated and defective in almost all its parts; but the fault must rest with the 
ancient writers, who have not left us the means of rendering it more perfect. 
A few things, however, may be added, as obviously deducible from the tenets 
above noticved—As Saturninus would not admit that Christ took upon him a 
real body, he must, of necessity, have denied his having been seized and ill- 
treated by the Jews, his having suffered on the cross, and also his resurrection 
from the dead. His belief must therefore have been, either that some other 
person underwent capital punishment in Christ’s stead, or that it was merely 
some semblance or shadow of Christ that appeared on the cross.—The object 
of Christ’s advent, according to Saturninus, was, that he might restore to man- 
kind the knowledge of the Supreme Deity, which they had unfortunately lost, 
It is evident, therefore, that he had no idea of an expiation of sins through : 
Christ, but conceived, according to the leading principle of Gnosticism, that - 
yvéors, as it was termed, or a knowledge of the Supreme Father of the uni- 
verse, and a thorough contempt for the false gods that were worshipped by the 
world at large, were alone sufficient to the obtaining of salvation——None of the 
human race, however, he contended, could attain to a knowledge of the Deity, 
but those on whom the Supreme Being had conferred a divine soul. The far 
greater part of mankind, therefore, having, according to him, been endowed by 
Satan with an iniquitous mind, were, of course, incapable of deriving any bene- 
fit from Christ—Those who received Christ were the good; and the minds of 
these being illuminated with a knowledge of the true God, reverted, on the dis- 
solution of the body, to the celestial. Father, the body itself returning to matter 
from whence it had been first taken. Those who rejected Christ were the 
wicked ; and these Saturninus considered as destined to perish altogether; the 
body itself being resolved into matter, and the evil soul which animated the 
body returning to the soul of matter from whence it was originally taken. 
None of the Gnostics, it may be remarked, seem to have been aware of any 
other end for which Christ came into the world, than that he might overthrow 
idolatry, and revive amongst the human race a knowledge of the true God. 

(3) Treneus does not say that all the followers of Saturninus abstained 
from animal food, but merely that many of them did so, and that not a few 
weak persons were vastly captivated by this sort of self-denial. It appears, 
then, that Saturninus either left his disciples at liberty to abstain from animal 
food or not, according to their pleasure, or that he did not prescribe a course of 
discipline.equally harsh and severe to all. Of the two, the latter strikes me as 
the most probable. His followers, I should conceive, were arranged ntuch in 
the way that was afterwards adopted by Manes and others, 1. e. divided into 
disciples of the first and second class, The latter, not aspiring to any very 
superior degree of sanctity and virtue, although they never exceeded the 
bounds of sobriety and moderation, yet made use of the same kinds of bodily 
aliment as other men; but the former, being anxious to dispel those clouds 
with which the mind was subject to be enveloped from its connection with the 
body, and to arrive at a clearer knowledge of the Deity, allowed themselves no 
sort of bodily sustenance, except of the most slender kind.—After this manner, 
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also, ought we, I think, to understand what is said by ancient writers of the 
Saturninians having been prohibited from marrying. For, although Irenseus 
[p. 342.] states these men to have looked upon marriage and generation as of 
Satanic origin, from whence it necessarily follows that they must have regarded 
all sexual intercourse as absolutely unlawful, it is with difficulty I can bring 
myself to believe that Saturninus allowed none of his disciples to marry. All 
leaders of sects make it their principal object to collect together as many fol- 
lowers as possible. But sects, whose leading principle it is to subdue, and even 


stifle altogether, the instincts of nature, can never become numerous or extensive, 


but after existing for a while in a low, dwindled state, are sure to fall to decay. 
With a view to prevent this, otherwise inevitable consequence, the founders of 
those sécts, whose moral discipline was particularly rigid and austere, were ac- 
customed, for the most part, to exact an implicit conformity to their rules, 
merely from such as were meant to stand forth as an example to others; the 
rest were left much at liberty to consult their own natural inclinations. The 
Saturninian sect appears never to have extended itself beyond the confines of 
Syria; it should also seem to have been but of short duration. 


XLVI. The philosophy of Basilides. Nearly about the same 
time that Syria, and more particularly its chief city, Antioch, 
was infested and disturbed by the wild theories of Saturninus, an 
Alexandrian philosopher of a similar genius, named Basilides, 
was endeavouring to introduce amongst his countrymen and the 
inhabitants of the various provinces of Egypt another form of 
religion, differing widely from the principles entertained by the 
Christians at large.(") His system took for its basis certain points 
which, in common with Saturninus and the rest of those who 
were addicted to the oriental philosophy, he assumed as indispu- 
table ; namely, that there had eternally existed a Deity of the very 
eset excellence; of a nature, in fact, beyond all human con- 
ception: that matter had also an eternal existence; that it was ani- 
mated, and intrinsically corrupt; and from these premises it ne- 
cessarily followed that the frame or machine of this world could 
not have been the work of the Deity, inasmuch as he was totally 
estratiged from every thing evil.(’) The nature of the Deity, 
however, together with the origin of this world, and of the human 
race, was explained by him after a more diffuse and subtile man 
ner than by Saturninus, in consequence of his calling in the as. 
sistance of the Hgyptian philosophy. His doctrine was, that the 
Deity had, long before the foundation of the world, begotten of 
himself seven natures of the most exalted kind, or, as the Gnos- 
tics termed them, 4ons, who, together with the Deity, from whom 
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they proceeded, constitute a perfect and supremely blessed Ogdo- 
ad.*) Of these ons two of the feminine sex, if any conclusion 
is to be drawn from their names, viz. Sophia and Dynamis, or Wis- 
dom and Power, generated of themselves certain princes or angels 
of the first order. . These latter having founded for themselves an 
habitation or heaven wherein to dwell, begat certain other angels 
of an order somewhat inferior to their own; who, in like manner, 
having constructed an heaven for themselves, became the parents 
of a third order of angels, These fabrications of heavens [p. 348.] 
and generations of angels, were by degrees multiplied to such an 
extent that they at length came to correspond with the number 
of the days in the year, no less than three hundred and sixty-five 
heavens, and as many different classes of angels, having been 
successively called into existence.(*) -All these heavens were sup- 
posed to be under the dominion of.a Supreme Lord, to whom Ba- 
silides gave the name of “Abrazas;” a title that should seem ‘to 
have comprehended under it little more of mystery than this, 
that the Greek letters of which it is composed, if taken as numer- 
als, will be found to express the number of the Basilidian heavens, 
viz. 865.(°) The last, or three hundred and sixty-fifth of these 
heavens, being situated immediately on the confines of eternal 
matter, the prince of those angels whose dwelling this nether hea- 
ven was, conceived the idea of digesting the confused mass that 
thus lay near him, and of forming it into a world, and replenish- 
ing it with inhabitants. This design he, with the assistance of 
the minor angels that were resident with him, at length carried 
into effect: but whether with or without the knowledge of the 
Supreme Deity is uncertain. Of this, however, we are left in no 
doubt, that Basilides did not conceive the form of this world and 
of mankind to have been first devised by these angels themselves, 
but that they worked after a model with which they had been 
supplied by Sophia, or Wisdom, one of the dions.(’) The first of 
the human race, in addition to a body composed of matter, were 
possessed of a sensitive and concupiscent soul derived from the 
soul of the world. To this, through the benevolence of the Deity, 
was subsequently added an intelligent and rational soul, whose 
powers, however, were much impeded and diminished by that 
brutal soul which had been derived from matter.) The angels 
who framed this world apportioned the government of it and its 
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inhabitants amongst themselves in such a way as that each nation 
or people might have its peculiar president or ruler. The chief 
of these angels was represented as having made choice of the 
Jewish nation for himself, and given it a law by the mouth of his 
servant Moses. : 

_ A rule of life and action was also prescribed to the various 
other nations of the earth by the angels to whose guardianship 
and government they had been respectively assigned. Finally, 
with a view to the preservation of the rational souls, or those that 
were of a kindred to the Divine Nature, the Supreme Deity had, 
according to Basilides, at various times sent to the different na- 
tions of the world legates and prophets from himself, who, by 
their exhortations and instruction, might prevent those souls from 
sinking altogether into a state of brutal insensibility.(*) The souls 
that were attentive and paid obedience to the calls of these divine 
missionaries, were, upon the dissolution of the material body, 
received up into the regions of felicity ; but those which rejected 
the proffered benevolence were constrained to migrate into other 
bodies, either of men or brute animals, and there to take up their 
residence until they should become qualified for reascending to 
their pristine blissful abodes.(’) 


[p. 344.] (1) Basilides and his sect are treated of by all those ancient authors 
that have written on heresies, and whom we have above referred to when speak 
ing of Saturninus. But since most of them merely copy, and not unfrequently 
incorreetly, from Zreneus, we shall direct our attention principally to him. It 
may not be amiss, however, oceasionally to turn to those authors who, in treat 
ing of other matters, have here and there incidentally adverted to Basilides or 
his tenets, the prineipal of whom is Clement of Alexandria, who had read the 
books written by Basilides and his son Isidore, and in his Stremata cites many 
’ passages from them in the very words of the authors themselyes. For Basili- 
des himself wrote four and twenty books of commentaries on the gospel; and 
his son left behind him exhortations, moral precepts, and a variety of other 
things. None of these works, it is to be regretted, are at this day extant. We 
have also to lament the loss of a copious confutation of the above-mentioned 
work of Basilides by Agrippa Castor, a very celebrated and erudite Christian 
writer of this century. From the passages cited out of the books of Basilides 
by Clement, it is easily to be perceived that the man was neither destitute of 
gravity, nor of an appearance of great piety towards God: For he writes in a 
very decorous and religious style. His manner of diction, however, is obscure 
_ and out of the common track, so that there is occasionally a difficulty in getting 
at his meaning. Nor is his adversary, Clement, in many instances, at all more 
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intelligible. Indeed, he not unfrequently is so unfortunate as to involve the 
maxims which he assails in still greater obscurity, and seems to enter the lists 
against things which he does not sufficiently understand. —Turning to more 
modern writers, in addition to what is to be met with in the ordinary- ecclesias- 
tical historians, and the Dissertationes in Irencum of Ren. Massuetts, it will be 
found that great care and industry have been exerted in digesting and illus 
trating the tenets of Basilides by Isaac Beausobre, in his History of the Mani- 
chees, vol. ii. p. 8. et seq. Basilides is ranked by this writer amongst the pre- 
cursors of Manes; and not improperly so, in my opinion, if by the title of 
“precursor” we are to understand one who builds his discipline on the same 
foundation, and consequently has many tenets in common. Beausobre, how- 
ever, in other respects unquestionably a man of the first eminence, may well 
be con.plained of in this, that although he cannot deny Basilides to have enter- 
tained errors of the most flagrant nature, he yet consumes much time in excul- 
pating him, and setting him off to advantage. The labour, however, is, in not 
a few instances, altogether thrown away.—Basilides flourished nearly at the 
same period with Saturninus, that is, under the reign of Hadrian, and died, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of St. Jerome, at Alexandria, about the time that Bar- 
chocheba, the pretended Messiah of the Jews, was endeavouring to bring about 
a revolution in Palestine. The ancient Christian writers who, without a sha- 
dow of reason, feign to themselves a regular succession of heretics, similar to 
that of the Grecian philosophers, represent Basilides also, as having been a dis- 
ciple of Menander the Samaritan ; but what we have remarked above respecting 
Menander, must, we conceive, be sufficient to prove this altogether unfounded, 

(2) From what is handed down to us by ancient writers respecting the te- 
nets of Basilides, there is nothing to be collected that can authorize us in 
concluding that, like the rest of the Gnostics, he considered matter as being 
under the dominion of a ruler or prince peculiar to itself, or that he believed 
in the existence of angels naturally inclined to evil. For everything [p. 345.] 
that has occurred respecting the world and the human race he apparently refers 
to three causes alone, namely, (1.) The Supreme Deity, of whom it is impossi- 
ble to form any adequate conception; (II.) Depraved matter; and (III) The 
creators of this world. 

(3) Ireneus mentions six AZons only, as having been recognized by Basili- 
des, viz. the Deity himself, or the Father, Nus, Logos, Phronesis, Sophia, 
and Dynamis. But Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. lib. iv. p. 637. adds two 
more, Justitia and Pax, and expressly states that Basilides held the divine family 
to be composed of eight individuals——In regard to this subject two questions 
suggest themselves. First whether these Aons are to be considered as per. 
sons truly and really distinct from each other? or whether they ought not 
rather to be regarded as merely virtues or attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
that it was in thought or imagination alone that Basilides separated them 
from the Deity, and gave them the form of persons? The latter opinion is es. 
poused by Ren. Massuetus, Dissert. in Irencum, I. p. 38. and Isaac Beausobre 
Hist. de Manichee, tom. ii. p. 6,'7. as well as by some others. And without 
doubt it appears to be, in a certain degree, favored by the names which Basili- 
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des gives to the ons, inasmuch as they are those by which certain of the 
virtues or attributes of intelligence and will are denoted. There is a cireum- 
stance, however, which I am free to own, draws me over entirely to the other - 
of these opinions, and that is, that the Avon next in point of rank to the Father 
namely, Nus, cannot possibly be regarded in any other light than as a distinct 
person. For this Nus is represented as the son of the Supreme Father, and as 
descending to this world for the purpose of liberating captive minds. Such 
then as he is, who holds the chief station in this divine family, must unques- 
tionably all those who follow him be; nor can any reason whatever be assigned 
for our thinking otherwise of them, except it be what we have above noticed res- 
pecting their names; from whence, however, no conclusion on the subject can 
properly be drawn, since it is certain that many of the Gnostics whose AJons 
it is impossible for us to regard in any other light than as real persons, distinct 
from each other, and from the Supreme Deity, gave to such of their AlJons 
names of a similar nature and description with those above enumerated—The 
second question is, whether the Avons of Basilides, like those of Valentine and 
others of the Gnostics, were of different sewes, and whether they were conceived 
to have intermarried with each other? Referring to their names-we find some 
of them masculine, others feminine: but there are not so many masculine as 
feminine uames in his catalogue ; neither does [reneeus or Clement, or any other 
ancient author represent Basilides as teaching anything respecting the marriages 
of his ons: which certainly seems to indicate his having entertained notions 
2e38 goss, as to this point, than some others of the Gnostics. But from aceeding 
to this opinion we find ourselves recalled by Clement, who, after giving us the 
tenets of Basilides respecting the origin of the world in his own words, sub- 
joins this, moreover, as one of his principles; “Ox é& cutvyizs meoée yer aly 
Wrangduara tow “orads dnd evdc, eexdves. CQuecumgue ex conjugatione procedunt, 
pleromala sunt: quecumque autem ab uno, imagines sunt. Stromat. lib. iv. p. 
603. In this passage pleroma must be understood to have the same meaning with 
Mion. This is evident from the words of Basilides himself, as quoted by Clement 
just before, where we find him expressly making use of the term diay. For as 
by a figure of rhetoric, those natures which inhabit eternity are denominated 
[p. 846.] Asons, so also those who dwell with the Deity in the Pleroma, or 
place of his peculiar residence are termed Pleromata. Basilides, therefore must 
be understood as saying that an ‘Zon could be generated in no other way than 
as the human race are, namely, éx cvZvyias, from an intercourse of the sexes. 
But if this was his doctrine, it is clear that his discipline could not have mate- 
rally differed from that of the rest of the Gnosties; and that the account given 
of it by ancient writers is far from being perfect or complete. 

(4) That such was the doctrine of Basilides, has, I believe, hitherto been 
universally credited on the faith of Irenaeus, who explicitly enough tells us that 
it was so, adv. Heres. lib. i. cap. xxiv. Nor do I myself entertain the least 
doubt of the thing, inasmuch as I know that other notions very nearly resem- 
bling these ridiculous fancies were cherished by the Egyptians, amongst whom 
Basilides was born and edueated. Beausobre, however, in his Histoire de Mani- 
chee, tom. ii. p. 9. will have it to be ifpossible that Basilides vould have been 
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so utterly absurd and irrational as seriously to maintain the existence of three 
hundred and sixty-five heavens, and an equal number of angelic orders. But 
in justification of his incredulity he ean allege no other reasons than these: 
_—The opinion is in itself childish and absurd:—it could therefore never have 

entered into the mind of Basilides. Basilides was an astronomer :—but it is 
incredible that any astronomer should have believed in such a multitude of hea 
vens:—the thing, therefore, could not have been believed by Basilides. Now 
that reasons such as these should, for a moment, have had any weight with a 
man of quick: capacity, is to me a matter of astonishment; for nothing surely 
can be more devoid of foree; and if they be once admitted, the greatest part 
of what ancient writers have handed down to us respecting the Gnosties must, 
of necessity, be rejected as unworthy of belief. Great indeed might have been 
the force of these arguments had Basilides been a wise man anda skilful as- 
tronomer: but so far from this having been the case, it is admitted, even by 
those. who wish the best to him, that he was a man of weak judgment, and 
fettered, in no trifling degree, by the trammels of superstition. But to what 
purpose should we multiply words? If his dogmas respecting the number ot 
the heavens stood unsupported by any circumstance else, it would be placed 
beyond the reach of controversy by the name of “Abraxas” alone, which he gives 
to the Supreme Lord of those heavens, and which contains within itself pre- 
cisely the number 365. 

(5) That the name “ Abraxas” or “ Abrasaw,” for it is spelt in both ways, 
was considered by Baslides as a sacred word, and was applied by him to a cer- 
tain nature of the most exalted order, admits not-cf the least doubt. But what 
this nature was, as also what was the origin and meaning of this appellation, is 
a matter of much obscurity, and one that has consequently given rise to a great 
variety of conjectures and disputations amongst the learned. Jreneus, from 
whom all the rest appear’to have borrowed what information they convey re- 
specting this controverted word, touches on it but very briefly, lib. i. ¢. xxiv. § 
7, Esse autem, says he, principem illorum (of the 365 heavens) —ASeaés, et prop- 
ter hoc ecclxv. numeros habere in se. From these words two things are to be 
collected. First, that the Supreme Lord of the heavens had this title applied to 
him by Basilides: and Secondly, that his reason for so applying it was, that if, 
the letters of which it is composed be taken as numerals, or in an arithmetical 
sense, they exhibit the number 365, and therefore, in a certain degree, express 
the function and dignity of the Supreme Lord of all the heavens. It is not, 
however, stated by Ireneus, and I would wish the reader particularly to attend 
to this, nor by any other ancient Greek or Latin author, that this [p. 347.] 
name was invented or first thought on by Basilides. The second point which 
we gather from Irenzus, inasmuch as it receives the strongest confirmation 
from the very word itself, which, in reality, if the letters composing it, be taken 
as numerals, will be found to express the number 365, appears to be admitted 
with seareely any exception by the learned of the present day; and although 
there are not wanting eminent men who think that this word was looked upon 
as possessing some other power besides its numeral force, and who have en 
deavoured by a reference to the ancient Egyptian and Greek languages, or in 
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some other way to ascertain what it was, they have never yet been able tc bring 
forward anything bearing the least semblance of truth or respectability, in sup- 
port of their opinions. See Bern. de Montfaucon. Paleograph. Grae. lib. ii. 
cap. viii, Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. iii. p. 700. Paul. Ernest. Jablonsky, 
de Nominis Abraxas Significatione, which last the reader will find in the Mis- 
cellan. Nov. Lipsiens. tom. viii. § xi. p. 88. et seq. Let us then content 
ourselves with that which is apparent, and not waste our time in searching 
after things that, in all probability, we shall never diseover—With regard. to 
the point first above alluded to as deducible from the words of Irenzus, we find 
it giving rise to great diversity of opinion amongst men of the most eminent 
abilities, by whom a very learned warfare has been carried on as to who that 
prince or Supreme Lord of the heavens was, to whom Basilides gave the name 
of Abraxas. Those ancient writers who lived nearest to the time of Ireneus 
assert that by the term Abraxas was meant the Supreme Deity; and to this the 
greater part of more modern authors, without hesitation, assent. But the wri- 
ters of ancient times, as well as those of modern days, who give this interpre- 
‘tation to the words of Ireneus, manifestly run into the error of expounding 
the di-cipline of Basilides upon orthodox principles. With Christians of the 
true faith, the creator and ruler of the heavens is one and the same with the 
Supreme Deity; but the opinion of Basilides was of a very different complex- 
ion. According to him, the three hundred and sixty-five heavens were neither 
framed by the Supreme Deity, nor were they at all subject to his dominion or 
controul. His belief was, that the angels were the fubricators of the heavens, 
and that the government of these celestial abodes rested with those who had 
thus framed them. Besides, there is another thing which deprives this ancient 
opinion of all weight or authority. Basilides maintained that the Supreme 
Deity had no name, and would never countenance his being spoken of under 
any other title than that of “che Father.” We have the express testimony of 
Irenzeus as to this, who states that the Supreme Deity was styled by Basilides, 
innatus et innominatus Pater. He must, therefore, have been inconsistent with 
himself’ had he, after this, given to the Deity any specific title. Another opinion 
was started in the last age by John Chifflet who, in his Comment. ad Gemmas 
. Basilidianas, p. 58. contends that by the title Abraxas was signified the sun, 
‘who completes his annual circuit in three hundred and sixty-five days. This 
opinion has been adopted by several of our later writers of the first reputa- 
tion, and amongst others, by the very learned Isaac Beausobre, who, in his 
History of the Manichees, tom. ii. p. 51. has, with great ability and learning, 
brought forward various new arguments and reasons initssupport. Butrin ad- 
[p. 348.] dition to not a few other things, in which these arguments are defective 
it is particularly deserving of remark that they assume it for a fact, but fail al- 
together in proving, that Basilides regarded the sun as the prince or supreme 
lord of all the heavens. For my own part, after having considered everything 
that has been handed down to us respecting the tenets of Basilides, with the 
greatest possible attention, Ican find nothing whatever that should afford the 
least grounds for our even suspecting, that he might conceive the sun to be the 
residence of ihat great angel whose empire he supposed to extend over all the 
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heavens. Beausobre, in all probability, perceiving this, endeavours indeed to 
make the discipline of Basilides wear a very different aspect from that which it 
exhibits as described by Irenazus and others, and contends that the idle conceit 
of a continued series of 365 heavens belongs to Irenzus and not to Basilides. 
But, as [have remarked above, he does this without any evidence or authority; 
and, after all, gains little er nothing by it in support of his hypothesis respeet- 
ing the title ‘ohsry For it may still continue to be required that the fact of 
Basilides having attributed to the sun the government or dominion of the skies, 
and of his having in consequence thereof considered this grand luminary, or 
some all-powerful genius residing therein, as deserving of the most distin- 
guished, net to say divine honours, should be preved to us, not by Abraxean or 
Basilidian gems, that is, not by znigmatical sculptures of which we have as yet 
received no explanation that can be depended on, but by passages from ancient 
authors. That eminent scholar, Paul. Ernest. Jeblonsky, however, has thought 
fit, upon the whole, to espouse this opinion. though not without exercising his 
genius upon it, and endeavouring to make it accommodate itself, in some mea- 
sure, to the religion of the gospel, lest it should seem too extravagant for a 
Christian man to entertain. See his very learned dissertation de Significatione 
Nominis Abrazas, printed in the Miscellanea Lipsiens. Nov. vol. vii.. He con- 
eeives that Abraxas meant the sun, and thinks that although this is not expressly 
stated by the ancient Christian fathers, yet that they occasionally gave obscure 
intimations ef it. }ix. Basilides, according to him, transferred this title to 
Christ, who in the saered writings is compared to the sun, and, Malach. iv. 2. is 
termed the Sun of Righteousness. Abraxas, therefore, was the name of Christ 
himself, and Basilides, in thus applying it, meant to instruct his followers that 
the long and anxieusly expected Sun of Righteousness had appeared, and that 
grateful and acceptable year of the Lord, spoken of by Isaiah the prophet, 
Ixi. 2. was begun. £t would give me pleasure could I perceive that these things 
were as clear and well-founded as they are ingenious and pious. But the fact 
is, that there are many things assumed by this illustrious writer as established, 
which appear to me to be by no means placed beyond the reach of controversy. 
He assumes, for instance, that Basilides ascribed a divine authority to the books 
of the Old Testament; which certainly was not the case, if any faith whatever 
is to be placed in ancient writers:—that the name Abraxas was first invented 
by Basilides: but no such thing is to be met with anywhere on record ;—that 
those gems on which the name of Abraxas is to be found, and which are com- 
monly termed Basilidian gems, were all of them of the manufacture of Basi- 
lides ; a thing that appears to me altogether incredible ;—that from these gems 
something certain and definitive may be collected; but which unquestionably ad- 
mits of very considerable doubt.—In short, not only these, but a variety of other 
things are assumed by him, to which no one the least conversant in matters of 
antiqnity can easily be brought to yield his assent; indeed, ingenuously to con- 
fess the truth, his whole hypothesis appears to me to carry with it an air of 
darkness and ambiguity, and to be by no means easy of comprehension. 
For my own part, laying aside all conceits and conjectures, however [p. 349.] 
much they may be distinguished by erudition or acumen, I think that as to this 
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point Irenexs alone is deserving of attention, and that it may be clearly enough 
collected from him who this Abraxas was that makes such a conspicuous figure 
in the Basilidian discipline. According to Irenus this title was given by Basi- 
lides to the prince or supreme governor of all the heavens. Undoubtedly then 
this Abraxas could have been none other than the first and greatest of the 
angels that were generated of Sophia and Dynamis ; he who, together with his 
associates, founded that first of the heavens which, in point of formation, took 
precedence of all the rest. His rule or government naturally extended itself 
over all the heavens that were subsequently formed, for he was the father of 
the angels that framed them, and, of course, had much the same kind of reve- 
rence paid him by these his progeny as was manifested for the Deity, by the 
£ons resident with him in the plerom’. He was, therefore, deservedly styled 
Princeps Celorum, the prince or supreme lord of the heavens: and the disci- 
pline of Basilides recognizes no other prince of the heavens besides him. The 
name Abraxas, which comprises the number 365, was peculiarly applicable to 
him, inasmuch as it was he alone that orignated the whole 365 heavens; of 
which none would have existed had he not framed the first and highest of them, 
and likewise begotten that inferior order of angels by whom the second heaven 
‘was made. 

A great abundance of ancient gems, bearing, in addition to divers other 
figures of Egyptian invention, the name or title of Abraxas, is at this day ex- 
tant, and more of them continue to be every now and then discovered in vari- 
ous parts of Egypt. In addition to what is to be met with in other authors 
who have incidentally adverted to the subject, the reader will find a considerable 
number of specimens of these gems exhibited by J. Macarius in a treatise of 

his expressly dedicated to their illustration, and which was enlarged and pub- 
lished by J. Chifflec, Antwerp, 1657, 4to. under the following title, Abraxas, 
seu de Gemmis Basilidianis Disquisitio, as well as by Bern. de Montfaucon 
Paleograph. Gree. lib. ii. cap. viiimRelying upon what is stated by Irenzus 
and other ancient authors, that the title Abraxas was held saered by the Basili- 
dian sect, the learned have been almost unanimous in considering all these gems 
as of the manufacture of Basilides and his followers, and that they were distribut- 
ed to his disciplesin the place of amulets to guard them against poisons, witchcraft, 
and such-like ills: and hence among students of antiquity it has been usual to 
distinguish them by the title of Basilidian gems. Beausobre, however, in his 
Histoire de Manichée, vol. ii. p. 51. has with much strength of genius entered 
the lists against this prevailing opinion, contending, that from the words and 
figures engraven on these gems, it is clear that, instead of being ascribed to 
persons possessing the least tincture of Christianity, they ought rather to be 
considered as the productions of men utterly unacquainted with the true reli- 
gion, and the slaves of a most’ base and degrading superstition. With nota few 
the force of his arguments has prevailed: but amongst these we are not at li- 
berty to reckon the eminently learned Jablonsky, who, in his dissertation al- 
ready noticed, labours hard to overthrow Beausobre’s reasoning, and to uphold 
the common opinion respecting the Christian, and more particularly the Basili- 
dizn origin of these gems. The fact is, that unless these gems be regarded as 
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of Christian orgin, Jablonsky’s interpretation of the word Abraxas must mevi 

tably,fall to the ground. According to my view of the subject it seems impos 

sible to deny Beausobre this much, that no inconsiderable portion of these 
gems are of a nature that will not admit of our believing them to [p. 350.] 
have come from the hands of any Christian workman, although, unquestion- 
ably, some of them exhibit certain marks or signs that may be considered as 
having somewhat of a distant reference to the Christian religion. For by far 
the greater portion of them carry on their face the insignia of the Egypiian 
religion, and are evidently the offspring of a superstition too gross to enslave 
the mind even of an half Christian. In my opinion, therefore, Basilides did not 
first devise or invent the title of Abraxas, but borrowed it, as he.did a variety 
of other things, from the discipline of the Egyptian priests: nor is there, as I 
have already above observed, any ancient writer whatever that attributes the 
invention of this title to Basilides. Now let us only for a moment suppose, 
that Abraxas was a title by which the Egyptians were accustomed, long before 
the rise of Christianity, to designate the ruler or chief of those demons or an- 
gels whom they believed to preside over the heavens and the stars, and we shall 
have no further to seek, either as to the nature or design of these gems, or the 
reason of their being inscribed with this name. It was an ancient opinion of 
the Egyptians that the demons who rule over the heavens and the stars, possess 
also no little degree of influence over human affairs, and that amongst them there 
are some who delight in the evils of the human race, and make it their study, 
either of themselves, or through the instrumentality of agents, to afflict mankind 
with diseases or other grievous ills. With a view then to defend themselves 
against these enemies and torturers, and to secure both body and mind from 
the calamities which evil spirits of this kind might meditate against them, these 
deluded people were accustomed to inscribe on gems the name of that demon 
whom they supposed to have the supreme command over all the heavens and 
their rulers, together with some additional letters or figures which they sup- 
posed to possess great virtues, and to hang these gems as amulets about their 
necks. Their notion was, (indeed the superstition is not even yet obliterated 
amongst the vulgar of the east,) that the evil demons, upon beholding the ter- 
rific name of their supreme lord and ruler, accompanied with the above-mentioned 
mysterious words and figures, would find themselves incapable of working any 
harm to the person wearing this defence, and would consequently take to flight, 
Basilides, who was an Exyptian, transplanted this.opinion, and the practice con- 
sequent upon it, into his system, with this difference only, that rejecting such 
figures or words as were profane, and would have been a scandal and disgrace 
to the religion he had adopted, he, in their room, annexed to the title of Abraxas 
certain others more suitable to the Christian character. 

(6) Basilides did not, like the other Gnostics, consider the architect of this 
world to be evil in his nature ; but appears rather to have thought very highly 
of him, terming him, according to Clement, “the prophet and image of the True 
God ;” to whom Sophia or Wisdom, that is one of the AZons, communicated 
the model of the world and of the human race. Stromal. lib. iv. p. 603. Nearly 
all the Guostics, indeed, were agreed in this, that the founder or founders c 
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this world did not themselves devise the fashion thereof, or of mankind, put in 
‘the formation of both, had before their eyes that model of the world and of the 
human race which exists with God in the pleroma. In truth, it was impossibie 
for Busilides, consistently with his tenets, to think otherwise than well of the 
Creator of the world, inasmuch as he deduced the origin of such creator through 
two Eons from the Deity himself, and consequently must have admitted of his 
bearing somewhat of an affinity or relationship to the divine nature. This crea- _ 
tor of the world was not, however, considered by him as good after the same 
manner that God is good; namely, as being altogether incapable of meditating, 
[p. 351.] or even conceiving any thing evil ; but rather as possessing a middle 
kind of nature, and endowed with a freedom of will that might be turned either 
to a good or a bad account. From the Supreme Being nothing evil could pro- 
ceed, from matter nothing good. But the angels who formed the world out 
of matter, or who were supposed to administer and govern it, had an equal 
power of inclining themselves either way, to. good or to evil. This was the 
opinion of all the Gnostics, who believed that the creator of the world, or as 
they termed him, Demiurgus, was not originally of an evil nature; a circum- 
stance that at once accounts for our finding Demiurgus extolled and spoken of 
in the most exalted terms by persons who in the next breath represent him as 
the author and cause of much mischief and calamity. The fact was, that they 
regarded him as a being of an excellent’ nature, but at the same time as one that 
had made an ill use of his liberty. 

(7) Almost all the Gnostic sects considered man as possessed of iwo souls ; 
the one brutal, and endowed merely with a perceptive libidinous faculty ; the 
other rational, and gifted with wisdom and intelligence: the latter divine in its 
origin, the former earthly and derived from the soul of matter. Nor were 
different sentiments on the subject entertained by Basilides, of whom Clement 
expressly says, Avs pag dy Lux ac Urotidera: xis Eros év nly. Is ergo duas quoque 
in nobis ponit animas. Stromat. lib. ii. p. 448. His son Isidore also wrote a 
particular treatise mgt rgoreuas fuxis, de Anima adnata, that is concerning the 
soul which coalesces, or, as it were, uniles itself in one with the rational soul, the 
concupiscent soul that is continually leading astray the intelligent soul with 
which it is associated in the body. From this work of Isidore’s Clement quotes 
several passages.—To the question, however, of how it came to pass that a 
portion of the divine nature, a soul of reason and intelligence, should be con- 
demned to a residence in this loathsome vitiated body? the Gnostics do not 
return an uniform answer. Of what might be the opinion of Basilides as to 
this, the learned profess themselves to be altogether ignorant. But to me it 
appears that all uncertainty on the subject is removed by Clement, who had 
read the books of Basilides, and who, after giving a long quotation from him, 
adds as follows; ’Ad\ rd Barirédy b V@sSer1s @goanagricazay guot Tiv Luyiy ep 
iréges Bio riv wodagw v@ouive tvrivSa. Sed Basilidis hypothesis dicit, animam, 
que prius peccaverat in alia vita, hic pati swpplictum. Stromat. lib. iv. p. 600. At 
the first I entertained some doubt as to whether these words referred to the 
souls of all mankind, or to those of martyrs alone. For the passage preceding 
them relates to martyrs only. But the words of Clement that immediately 
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follow, entirely remove this doubt, and render it evident that we ought to under. 
stand the passage as referring to the souls of the whole humanrace. The souls 
of men he divides into two classes; (I.) “The elect,” or those of martyrs; 
(IL.) “The common,” or those of the ordinary description. The former he repre- 
sents as receiving an honorary punishment in martyrdom, the latter as under- 
going the punishment due to their offences. Itis evident, therefore, I think, after 
what manner Basilides accounted for the assogiation of divine souls with gross 
material bodies. The greater part of these souls had been guilty of: some 


grievous transgression in the regions above, and had consequently rendered .— 


themselves obnoxious to punishment, When the founder of this world, there- 
fore, had created the human race endowed with nothing more than merely a 
sensitive soul, the Deity caused those other souls to take up their [p. 352.] 
abode, for a season, in men’s bodies, by way of expiating their offence, and 
rendering themselves worthy of being restored to their former estate. And in 
this the Deity acted conformably to his goodness. For since these souls had, 
by their transgression, incurred an exclusion from the celestial regions, and 
rendered it impossible that they should ever be again received there without 
having made expiation, a way was pointed out to them, in the maintenance of 
a continual conflict with matter and the temptations of the sensitive soul, by 
which they might wipe away the remembrance of their offence, and once more 
cleanse themselves from every impurity and stain, 

(3) The Basilidians pretended to be in the possession of the oracular com- 
munications of certain of these legates and prophets that had been sent by the 
Deity to the human race before Christ’s advent. The prophecies of Cham, for 
instance, which are mentioned by Clement, Stromat. lib. vi. p. 642. the discourses 
of Barcabba and Barcophus, noticed by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. ¢. vii. 
p. 120. and other writings of a like description. All of these were forgeries, no 
doubt, but yet I think they must have been of some antiquity, 

(9) Origen is my authority for stating Basilides to have believed in the mi- 
gration of disobedient souls on the dissolution of the corporeal frame, into new 
bodies, either of men or brute animals. See his Comm. in Matth. tom. xxviii. p. 
136, as also in Rom. v.p. 530, edit. Huetian. The principle also strictly accords 
with his other tenets respecting the human soul. 


XLVII. The Basilidian system of theology. When Basilides, 
overpowered by the divine lustre of Christianity, had been in- 
duced to enrol himself amongst the number of its votaries, he 
made it his study to bend and interpret its principles in such a 
way as that they might appear rather to support than to militate 
against these his philosophical tenets. ‘T'he cause of Christ’s ad- 
vent he maintained to be the defection of the founders and go- 
yernors of this world from the Supreme Deity, the contentions and 
wars amongst themselves, in which they were continually engaged, 
and the consequent utter depravity and miserable situation of the 
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whole human race. Those eminently powerful genii, he asserted, 
who both created and govern the world, being endowed with the 
most perfect freedom of will, as to the choice of either good or 
evil, inclined by degrees to the latter, and endeavoured to root 
out and obliterate all knowledge of the true God, with a view to 
get themselves regarded and worshipped by mankind as gods in 
his stead. They then engaged in wars amongst themselves, each 
one striving to extend the sphere of his own power.(’) The presi- 
dent or ruler of the Jewish nation, in particular, the chief angel 
of the whole, aimed at nothing short of universal sovereignty, 
his efforts being directed to the entire subjugation of his asso- 
ciates, and the various regions of the earth over which they res- 
pectively resided. The consequences produced by this perturbed 
state of things were, that the true religion sunk into oblivion, 
men resigned themselves wholly to the dominion of depraved 
appetites and lusts, and every part of the earth groaned under an 
[p. 858.] accumulation of calamities, crimes, and wretchedness. 
Touched with compassion on beholding souls of a divine origin 
involved in so much misery and distress, the Supreme Deity di- 
rected his Son, that is Nus, the first of the seven Mons begotten 
of himself, to descend on earth for the purpose of putting an end. 
to the dominion of these presiding angels, particularly that of 
their superlatively proud and arrogant chief whom the Jewish 
nation had learnt to venerdte as a God. Having accomplished 
this, he was to revive amongst men the long lost knowledge of 
his father, and teach them'to subdue the force of those turbulent 
_ and irregular appetites which war against the soul. Taking upon 
himself, therefore, the form and semblance of a man, but without 
assuming a real body, the son made his appearance amongst the 
Jews, and entered on the duties of the function that had thus 
been assigned him by his father, confirming the truth of his doe- 
trine by miracles of the most stupendous nature. Enraged at 
this invasion of his dominion, the god of the Jews caused Christ 
to be apprehended and condemned to suffer death; but the latter, 
not being cloathed with a real body of his own, adopted that of 
Simon the Cyrenian, who had been compelled to bear his cross, 
and transferred his form to Simon; so that instead of Christ it 
was Simon the Cyrenian whom the Jews crucified.(’?) The souls 
that paid obedience to the precepts and injunctions thus commu: 
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nicated to them from above, might expect, upon the dissolution 
of the body, to regain their original seats in the blissful mansions 
above; but those who neglected availing themselves of the prof- 
fered instruction, were destined to migrate into other bodies, ei- 
ther of men or brute animals, until their impurities should be 
wholly purged away. As for the body, a mass of corrupt and 
vitiated matter, no hope was to be entertained of its being ever 
restored to life again. Of the books of the Old Testament, which 
he conceived to have been composed, in part, by command. of 
the prince of the Jewish nation, and in part at the instance of 
the other angels, Basilides could not, of course, have made any 
great account. What the books of the New Testament might be, 
of which he approved, is not at present known. 

He wrote a long explanatory comment indeed on the gospel, 
but whether the gospel, which he thus took upon him to expound, 
was one of those which we recognize as genuine, or a different 
one, is not altogether certain.(’) 


(1) To us of the present day, all this may appear very silly and ridiculous; 
but it was not viewed in this light by the oriental nations and the Egyptians, 
from whom Basilides borrowed a considerable part of his system. An opinion 
had, from very remote antiquity, prevailed amongst the nations of the east, and 
was adopted by the Jews, that this world was governed by angels, and that each 
nation or people had its presiding or ruling angel. Whatever, therefore, might 
happen to any particular region, either of a fortunate or a disastrous nature, 
was attributed not so much to the earthly sovereign or prince of that region as 
to its angelic guardian and governor: the former, in every thing which he might 
do, whether good or evil, being considered as acting under the immediate in- 
citement or instigation of the latter. Hence, when kings and nations went to 
war with each other, the angels presiding over those nations were [p. 354.] 
conceived to be the authors of such wars. For these celestial rulers were sup- 
posed to burn with a desire ot extending the limits of their dominion and ac- 
quiring an increase of power, and, with that view, to infuse into the minds of 
kings and nations a disposition to make war on other states. It is easy, then, 
to perceive in what sense we ought to understand what is taught by so many 
of the Gnostics respecting the angels oecasioning disturbance in mundane affairs, 
stirring up wars amongst mankind, and bringing down a variety of afilictions 
and calamities on the human race. ; 

(2) In exhibiting a view of the tenets of Basilides respecting Christ, I have 
followed the example of every other writer of ecclesiastical history that I have 
seen, and taken for my guide Jreneus. I must, however, confess that it is ex. 
eeedingly difficult, I had almost said impossible, to reconcile Trenzeus’s account 
with what Clement of Alexandria says respecting the Basilidian institutes, and 
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the quotations which he gives us from the writings of Basilides himeclf. This was 
first noticed, I believe, by Ren. Massuctus, Dissert. in Ireneum, p. 61. But this 
author prefers the authority of Ireneus to that of Clement, and endeavours to 
give such an interpretation to the words of the former as would do away the 
above-notived want of harmony between the two. In this, however, he is un- 
questionably wrong, since it is evident that in every thing respecting Basilides, 
Clement, who had actually perused the writings of the man himself, and who, 
being an Egyptian, had had the opportunity of witnessing on the spot the rites 
and observances of the Basilidian sect, which had its origin in Egypt, must be 
much more deserving of attention than Irenzus, who resided in Gaul, and must 
necessarily have obtained what information he might possess on the subject 
merely at second hand. Beausobre, with more propriety, in his Hist. de Mani- 
chée, vol. ii. p. 24, et. seq. deemed it best to turn his back entirely on Irenzus, 
and in eliciting the sentiments of Basilides respecting Christ, to depend wholly 
on what is to be met with on the subject in Clement.— Clement, it may first be 
observed, adduces (Siromat. lib. iv. p. 600.) a passage from the writings of 
Basilides, in which he denies that Christ was without spot or stain, and intimates 
in no very obscure terms, that by his sufferings and death he merely made 
atonement to divine justice for his own proper sins, Basilides was one who 
detracted much from the sanctity and pre-eminence of the martyrs, who were 
extolled and venerated beyond measure by the Christians of his time, contend- 
ing that the sufferings and evils which they endured, were inflicted on them by 
the just judgment of God, on account of sins which they had committed either 
in the course of their lives here below, or else, before their coming into this 
world, in the regions above. To this error the orthodox Christians opposed the 
example of our Saviour, who, although he was in the highest degree holy and 
immaculate, was yet exposed to inexpressible sufferings, and underwent even 
death itself. By way, then, of getting rid of the force of this argument, Basili- 
des had the temerity to assert that Christ, inasmuch as he was a man, could not 
have been immaculate or a stranger to every thing sinful. "Es uty roe cpodgsregor 
tuBidooto rov Adyov, ted, avSewrov, dvrir’ dv ovouaous, dvSecmrov Sivas dinzcoy +8 rar 
Seov. Kadagds pie sels, domes tee res, ad pUrre. Quod si vero me vehementius 
urgeas, dicam, quemcunque hominem nominaveris, esse hominem, justum autum 
Deum. Nullus enim est mundus, ut ille dicit,a sorde. Basilides, we may observe, 
expresses himself with some caution, and with a view to avoid exciting ill-will, 
forbears making any direct mention of Christ by name. But Clement, who was 
in possession of his writings, says that he is treating dvripde wegi +F xvgis— 
[p. 355.] —“openly of our Lord,” and after some further remarks, adds, that 
such a man was deserving of the title of “atheist,” inasmuch as he deified the 
devil, (SeizGwv wey toy dieCoaov) and had the audacity to term our Lord a man 
obnoxious to sin, (4vSge@ov duxzetitimory), In making this accusation, however, 
Clement suffered himself to be carried into extremes, and has, in consequence, 
given to the tenets of Basilides a much darker colouring than belongs to them, 
Basilides never thought of deifying the devil, or any thing like it. He main. 
tained, indeed, that the founder or creator of this world was of divine origin ; 
but this being was not, according to his tenets, the same with the devil, as Cle. 
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ment rashly persuaded himself, but a nature of the most exalted kind, although 
one that had somewhat deviated from the right path.— But if Basilides held that 
Christ himself, inasmuch as he was a man, could not be immaculate, how can 
that be true which Zreneus reports of his having maintained that Chri-t assumed 
merely the semblance or shadow of a body, and that Simon, the Cyrenian, was 
crucified by the Roman soldiers in his stead? To offend God by sinning, and 
to undergo the penalty of sin, a being must necessarily be clothed with a real 
body. The argument deduced from this passage of Basilides is seconded by 
what Clement says (Stromat. lib. i. p. 408.) of the Basilidians having been ac- 
customed annually to commemorate the baptism of Christ with great devotion 
on the fifteenth day of the month termed by the Egyptians T'ubi, which answers 
to the ninth or tenth of our January. No being could have undergone Justration 
or ablution by water but one invested with a real body. If Basilides therefore 
believed Christ to have been actually baptized by John in the waters of Jordan, 
it follows, of necessity, that his opinion must have been misrepresented by those 
who tell us that he maintained Christ to have taken on himself merely the sem- 
blance of a body. On these grounds it should seem that the commonly received 
opinion as to the tenets of Basilides, in regard to the point under consideration, 
must be given up.—Basilides, like others of the Gnostics, made a distinetion be- 
tween Jesus and Christ. Jesus he accounted to have been a mortal, born accorcl. 
ing to the ordinary course of nature, a man of great sanctity, but yet not frea 
altogether from sin. Christ he regarded as one of the Mons, that is, the chief 
of those immutable natures that had been begotten of God himself. Piety hav- 
ing led the upright man Jesus to submit himself to the baptism of John, Christ 
by the divine command, descended into him from the regions above. When this 
same Jesus was seized on by the Jews and condemned to undergo eapital pun- 
ishment, Christ departed out of him, and returned again into heaven, leaving 
Jesus at the mercy of his enemies, who put him to death by crucifixion. In a'l 
probability Ireneus might trfisfer to Basilides a dogma peculiar to some othir 
Gnostic sect, or attribute to the whole Basilidian sect and its founder, an erri- 
neous supposition entertained by merely a few of its members; or finally, te 
misled by authorities that were not to be depended on.—Although I am persuaded 
that the case must be nearly as I have here stated it, I yet cannot help acknow- 
ledging that I was a long time held in doubt as to whether the two passages 
above cited from Clement were of suflicient weight to overthrow the authority 
of Ireneus, supported as it is by the consent of all ancient writers. For, to 
any one who shall attentively consider the words of Basilides as quoted by 
Clement, it may very naturally occur that possibly Clement might be [p. 356.] 
mistaken in his application of this passage to our Blessed Lord, inasmuch as 
Christ’s name is not mentioned therein. That a day, indeed, should have been 
annually kept sacred by the Basilidians in commemoration of the baptism of 
Christ, has nothing in it absolutely irreconcilable with the account given by 
Ireneus. For since some of the Gnostics maintained that Christ, in appearance, 
was nailed to the cross, died, and rose again from the dead, it is very possible 
Basilides might have believed that the spectators were imposed on by a similar 
iJlusion in regard to his baptism.—But my doubts were all removed? and I at 
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once gave Irencus entirely up, upon my meeting a third passage in Clement, sa- 
perior to the two above noticed, and of a nature that renders it utterly incapable 
of being reconciled with the tenets of Basilides, as stated by Ireneus. For in his 
Stromata, lib. i. p. 408. Clement has expressly left it on record that the Basili- 
dians had disputes among themselves as to the particular day on which Christ 
died. All, indeed, were agreed that his death took place in the sixteenth year 
of the reign of the emperor Tiberius; but as to the particular day, some con- 
tended that it was on the 25th of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, others that 
it was on the 19th of the month Pharmuth, and others again that it was on the 
25th of this latter month. Clement adds that there were some among the Basil- 
idians who believed Christ to have been born on the 24th or 25th of the month 
Pharmuth. But how, let me ask, could there have been any disputes as to the 
particular day of our Blessed Saviour’s birth or death amongst people who de- 
nied that Christ had ever been born or died at all? How could such people 
have maintained that Simon, the Cyrenian, underwent the punishment ordained 
by the Jews for our Lord? If what Irenzeus states respecting the tenets of the 
Basilidians be correct, their disputes would have been as to the particular day of 
Simon’s death ; respecting the day of the death of Christ no dispute could pos- 
sibly have taken place amongst men who believed him never to have died at all. 

But in what way soever this ought to be understood, the doctrine which Jre- 
neus states to have been taught in the Basilidian school is clear beyond a ques- 
tion; namely, “that it behoves men not to confess him who was actually erucified, 
but him who came in the form of man, and was supposed to have been cruci- 
fied. . . . If any one confess him that was actually crucified, he is yet a servant, 
and*in bondage to those (angels) by whom the bodies of men were created; 
but whosoever shall deny him is freed from their dominion :”"—Basilides made 
a distinction between the man Jesus and the A¥on, the Son of the Supreme God, 
the Christ that descended into Jesus at the time of his baptism by John, When 
the Jews laid hold on Jesus, Christ withdrew liffinself from him, and left the 
man alone to encounter their fury. It was the man Jesus alone, therefore, di- 
vested entirely of the divinity, whom the Romans caused to expire on the cross, 
Wherefore, according to Basilides, it was wrong to place one’s trust in him who 
was actually crucified, who was merely for a time the earthly tabernacle or 
abode of the Son of God, and who, when suspended on the cross, had nothing 
whatever of the divine nature remaining in him; but right reason required that 
salvation and happiness should be sought for in none other than that Christ, by 
whose power alone the man Jesus had accomplished the various miracles that 
he wrought. A full and complete knowledge of the tenets of Basilides respect- 
ing the Saviour of the human race, is what we have not the means of obtaining; 
but what his opinion was of the cause for which Christ came into the world is 
[p. 357.] sufficiently apparent. Chrisi, he maintained, did not come for the pur- 
pose of expiating by his sufferings and death the transgressions of the human 
race, and making satisfaction to the divine justice in man’s stead: for he imme- 
diately took his departure out of Jesus, when the latter was about to undergo 
the punishment of death: and as to what Jesus underwent, he, as we have al- 
ready seen, was deemed to have made atonement thereby merely for his own 
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proper offences, not the sins of others; for, being a polluted mortal himself. it 
was impossible that he could become a propitiatory sacrifice for other transgres- 
sors. ‘The only reason, therefore, according to Basilides, for which Chris¢ came 
into the world, and for a time joined himself to the man Jesus was, that he 
might overthrow the dominion of the founders of this world, and particularly 
that of the God of the Jews, and by restoring to mankind the long-lost know- 
ledge of the Supreme Deity, prevail on them to forsake the worship of those be- 
ings who fulsely styled themselves gods; that he might moreover excite in men’s 
minds such a determined opposition to those lusts which are generated of the 
body and the sensitive soul, as would eventually free them from all impurity, 
and thus qualify them, upon the dissolution of the corporeal frame, for re-as 
cending to the blissful regions above, from whence they originally sprang. 

(3) Origen expressly says that Basilides had a proper gospel of his own 
Com. in Luc, p. 210. edit. Huetian. But as this is not imputed to him by Cle- 
ment, or any other ancient writer, I consider it as false. That the gospel, how- 
ever, which he made use of, was in some respects different from ours, is what 
I can easily bring myself to believe. St. Jerome (Proem. Comm. ad Titum) 
states, that of St. Paul’s Eypiséles, those addressed to Timothy and Titus were 
rejected by Basilides; nor is there any difficulty in crediting this. The first of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians I collect to have been approved of by him from 
the passage cited by Clement. Szromat. lib. iii. p. 509. But what I think more 
particularly deserving of remark as to this point is, that Basilides did not pre- 
tend that his tenets could be substantiated solely from those sacred writings 
which are in the hands of the Christians at large, but intimated that he had been 
beholden for them in part to other sources. A part, he said, he had learnt from 
the mouth of Glaucias, whom he described as having been the interpreter 
(gunvéa) of St. Peter, meaning, as I suppose, one who was master of the senti- 
ments or opinions communicated privately by St. Peter to certain select dis- 
ciples, whilst another part had been derived immediately from St. Matthias. 
Vid. Clemens Alexandr. Stroma. lib. vii. p. 898. 900.—His doctrine, therefore, 
like that of most others of the Gnostics, was, that the discipline propounded by 
Christ was of a two-fold nature ; the one simple, popular, public, and to be col- 
lected from the writings of the New Testament; the other sublime and secret, 
received from our Saviour’s lips by his apostles, and transmitted by them, not 
in writing, but merely by word of mouth, to certain disciples of known and ap- 
proved fidelity. 


XLVIII. The mora} doctrine of Basilides. The moral discipline 
prescribed by Basilides, although founded, in some degree, in 
superstition, and supported rather by vain and empty subtleties 
than any true oy solid principles, yet held out no encouragement 
to the irregular appetites and vices of mankind. The soul, he 
maintained, was possessed of a sufficient power or energy to over- 
come every incitement to evil, internal as well as external; and 
consequently that no man could become wicked except through 
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[p. 858.] his own fault. God, he asserted, would forgive no other 
offences but those which had been unknowingly and unwillingly 
committed, and considered even a propension or leaning towards 
any sin, in one and the same light with the actual commission of 
such sin. All this is so obviously repugnant to a Heentious course 
of life and action, that it is impossible for us to place any faith 
in the aceounts of those ancient authors who represent Basilides 
as having countenanced the utmost laxity of manners amongst 
his followers.() The unfavourable suspicions that were enter- 
tained by many respecting the nature of his moral discipline, 
appear to have been exeited in part-by the infamous lives led by 
some of his disciples,(*) and in part by the objectionable opinions 
which he maintained in regard to the lawfulness of concealing 
one’s religion, of denying Christ in times of peril, of partaking 
of the flesh of victims offered to idols, of disparaging the estima- 
tion and authority of the martyrs, and peradventure as to va- 
rious other points.?) The Basilidian sect flourished for a consi- 
derable time, and had not become altogether extinet even so late 
as the fourth century. 


(1) Treneus, St. Jerome, Epiphanius, and other ancient writers, represent 
Basilides as having granted to his followers the most perfect liberty of doing 
whatever they might list. They, in fact, state him to have reeognised no dis- 
tinction whatever between good and bad aetions. But to this aceusation we 
are prevented from giving credit by the passages cited from the writings of Ba- 
silides himself, as well as from those of his son Isidore, by Clement of Alex- 
andria, in which the points of moral doctrine above adverted to, as well as 
others of a similar nature, are propounded in direct and express terms. Points 
like these could never have been maintained by one who gave the rein to every 
natural appetite, and indulged his followers in the praetice of all kinds of ini. 
quity. See Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. iv. p. 600. where we have the 
words of Basilides himself expressly declaring that “he who would commit 
adultery is an adulterer, although opportunity may have failed him; he who 
would not seruple to commit murder a murderer, although his hands may 
never have been imbrued in human blood;” which corresponds exaetly with the 
doctrine delivered by Christ. See also lib. iv. p. 634. where he asserts that 
God will pardon no sins without punishment, “ except such as may have been 
eommitted involuntarily or through ignorance,” which, indeed, is pronounced 
too harsh and severe, even by Clement himself. Finally, it lib. ii. p. 488. we 
have the words of his gon Isidore, severely rebuking those who, with a view of 
palliating their sins, say, “I found myself irresistibly compelled to doso and 
so ;—in what I have done I have not acted willingly, I was sedueed into it.” 
Men, he adds, by the assistance of the rational part, (that is the immortal soul of 
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divine origin,) have it in their power, and ought to subdue the inferior creature 
(that is, the brutal sensitive soul), 

(2) Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Stromata, lib. iii. p. 510. deseribes the 
Basilidians, who were resident at Alexandria in his time, as being very 
debauched and dissolute in their manners. Some of thei appeared to think 
that, having attained to the utmost summit of virtuous perfection, no further 
restraint on their appetites was necessary ; others considered themselves as 
elected to salvation, and deemed it impossible for them, by any sort of trans- 
gression, to fall from that state of felicity. But Clement, as became an honest 
man and a lover of truth, adds, that these reprobate Basilidians gave a very 
wrong interpretation to the precepts of their masters, and opposes to [p. 359.] 
them the very words of Basilides. Oi rgordroges, says he, ray duypdtay § Tatras 
dutiss wgdrrey cvzxaegicw. Inventores sive patres dogmatum que probant, non 
polestaiem illis fecerunt talia perpetrandi. Clement, tWerefore, although inimical 
to the Basilidian sect, yet found himself compelled in justice to acknowledge 
that neither in the writings of Basilides, nor in those of his son Isidore, was 
there anything whatever that should countenance men in a sinful course of life, 
and that the dissolute conduct of the disciples could, in no pliape; be charged 
on the doctrine or precepts of the master. 

(3) Nothing whatever excited a greater dislike to Basilides amongst the 
orthodox Christians than the sentiments entertained by him respecting the 
martyrs. By the unanimous voice of the Christian church, the martyrs were 
exalted to the right hand of the Majesty on high, and pronounced worthy of 
having almost divine honours paid to them ; but, according to Basilides, their 
merits were, by no means, of a transcendant nature; neither ought any greater 
reverence to be paid to their memory than to that of other pious persons—The 
ancient writers, indeed, who treat of the doctrine of Basilides, are not strictly 
in union with each other, neither do they all attribute to it the same degree of 
turpitude ; but in this they aré all agreed, that it was every way calculated to 
enfeeble and corrupt the minds of Christians, and seduce them from that fidelity 
and allegiance which they owed to their Divine Master. Nor can any one doubt 
of this, who shall attentively consider even those extracts alone from the writ- 
ings of Basilides, which are to be met with in Clement of Alexandria. The 
opinion entertained by him respecting the martyrs was connected, as must 
readily be perceived by any one who will compare together what is said by 
ancient writers respecting the morals and conduct of the Basilidians, with ano- 
ther and still more grievous error, namely, that it was lawful for Christians, not 
only to conceal and disguise their religion, but also, in case of life or fortune 
being brought into danger, even to deny and abjure the very name of Christ. 
The Basilidian doctrine, as to this point, is given us in the following terms by 
Ireneus, (adv. Heres. lib. i. cap. xxiv. p. 102.) with whom other ancient authors 
agree: Sicut Filiwm (that is Christ, who for a certain time joined himself to 
the man Jesus) incognitum omnibus esse, sic ef ipsos a nemine oporlere cagnosct. 
--- Quapropter et parati sunt ad negationem (Christi) qui tales sunt, immo ma- 
gis ne pati quidem propier nomen (Christi) possunt, cum sint omnibus similes 
(that is, because they live just in the same way as the heathen worshippers, and 
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conform themselves in every respect to the manners of the people amongat 
whom they happen to reside). That men of a selfish turn of mind should 
readily have embraced this error, in those perilous times when the Christians 
were daily made to undergo punishmenis of the most horrible natue, and fre- 
quently had to meet death under all its terrifie forms, cannot in the least be 
wondered at; and we are certain that it found acceptance with many, particu- 
larly the Gnostics. Nor were the Basilidians unsupplied with somewhat of a 
specious and imposing argument, whereby to coluur and extenuate this per- 
fidious kind of conduct. For since they denied that Christ, the son of the 
Supreme Deity, ever actually coulesced in one and the same person with 
the man Jesus, and muintained that it was the man Jesus alone (Christ 
having quitted him) who suffered upon the cross, they might, without 
falsehood, affirm that they did not worship -as the Deity, or the offspring of 
the Deity, him whom the Romans, at the instigation of the Jews, put to 
death, neither did they rely on him for salvation. Nay. they might have gone 
the length of adding, that they considered Jesus who was crucified as a sinner, 
[p. 360.] who had merited the grievous punishment that he underwent; for 
that such was their opinion is manifest from the words of Basilides, which 
we have quoted above. And that they were accustomed, in defence of their 
conduct, to have recourse to some such quibbling as this, is plainly to be col- 
lected from Irenzeus, who represents them as maintaining that “men ought not 
to confess him who was actually crucified,” (2. e. the man Jesus, out of whom 
Christ had departed previously to his being affixed to the cross,) “ but him who 
came in the form of man, and was supposed to have been crucified.” Men pro- 
fessing sentiments like these might well remain safe and seeure in the very 
midst of the enemies of Christianity, who had no idea, as appears from Pliny, 
that any Christian would revile Christ crucified. The distinction thus made 
between Christ and Jesus was a thing of which they entertained not the least 
conception.—The Basilidians, then, were particularly anxious, by every means 
in their power, to avoid being confounded with those Christians who were de- 
nounced by the Roman laws. This led them to do as well as submit to several 
things from which all true Christians would have recoiled with horror. One of 
these undoubtedly was that of being present.at the pagan sacrifices, and par- 
taking of the meats offered to false gods. Ancient writers east this in their 
teeth with all imaginable rancour, but are entirely silent as to the motive; which 
may, however, readily be conceived from what we have noticed above. All true 
Christians made it a point, conformably to the injunction of St. Paul, never to 
be present at any of the sacrifices or religious feasts of the heathens,’and con- 
sidered it as an abomination to touch mets that had been offered to the pagan 
deities, circumstances which rendered their detection at all times extremely easy. 
The Basilidians, therefore, who made security their study, had recourse to an 
opposite line of conduct, and neither scrupled to mingle with the heathen wor- 
shippers in their sacrifices, nor to feast with them afterwards in their temples on 
the remnants of the victims. If life or safety required it, they were also ready 
boldly to avow that they had nothing to do with Christ, meaning, in this ease, 
the man that was actually erucified, not the true Christ, whom they supposed to 
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have descended from above, and, after sojourning here on earth for a while, to 
have again returned to his Father’s abode. By means of this their perfidious 
dissinulation they succeeded, aceording to ancient authors, in escaping the per- 
secutions which befel the other Christians; and we, consequently, find no mar- 
lyrs of the Basilidian sect. The Basilidians, in fact, were not in the least ambi- 
tious of martyrdom. This being cast in their teeth by the other Christians, who 
were accustomed to place no little part of their felicity and glory in the number 
of their martyrs, and to consider an eagerness after martyrdom as a character- 
istic feature of the true church, Basilides and his son retorted by assailing the 
eredit of the martyrs, and maintaining that those Christians acted very unad- 
visedly who either professed a wish to pour out their own blood in the cause of 
Christ, or contended that a greater degree of sanctity and honour ought to be 
ascribed to the martyrs than to other Christians. By way of supporting him- 
self in this opinion, he assumed it for a fact, as appears from his own words, as 
cited by Clement, Stromat. lib. iv. p. 600. that the evils which men suffer in this 
life are nothing more than the punishment of offences committed by the soul 
either during its residence in the body, or in a previous state of exis- [p. 361.] 
tenee. God being all just, he said, it was impossible that he should suffer an in- 
nocent and unoffending person to undergo pain and affliction; and we were, 
therefore, of necessity compelled to believe that men must, by their transgres- 
sions, have merited whatever calamities we may see befall them. This then 
being assumed, his conclusion was, that, so far from attaching any peculiar de- 
gree of sanctity to the character of those Christians who were punished and put 
to death by the Romans on account of their religion, we should rather consider 
them as belonging to the class of those who, either in this life or in a previous 
state of existence, had grievously offended the Deity by their trangressions. In 
defence of this opinion he went, as we have above seen, the length of asserting 
that even Jesus of Nazareth himself, in whose body Christ the Son of the Deity 
for a while took up his abode, in being crucified underwent merely the punish- 
ment due to his own proper offences. The horror excited, even by the bare 
mention of this doctrine, in the minds of those Christians whose discipline was 
founded on the sacred writings, occasioned the author of it to be viewed by them 
in the most unfavourable light. By Basilides himself, however, the principle 
was not considered as unjustifiable or injurious to the Deity, inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to his foolish way of thinking, a distinction existed between Christ the 
Son of God and the man Jesus, Christ having been a compound of two persons, 
the one human, the other divine. That sentiments like these, differing so widely 
from what were commonly entertained, and apparently calculated to do away 
every kind of piety towards God, should have caused the Christians in general 
to think unfavourably of the whole moral discipline of Basilides, cannot in the 
least be wondered at, although it was certainly in great part far from being of 
that dissolute and unseemly character which was commonly attributed to it. 
Considerable grounds for suspicion were likewise afforded by the depraved 
and perverse lives led by many of the Basilidians, who, by an abuse of the 
precepts of their master, endeavored to justify themselves in all manner of 
iniquity. 2 
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XLIX. The system of Carpocrates. Whatever might be the er- 
rors and depravity of Saturninus and Basilides, Alexandria pro- 
duced, nearly about the same time, in the person of Carpocraies, 
a character by far worse than either of these two, nay, a very 
monster of a man, if faith is to be placed in those accounts of 
his tenets and doctrine which are given us by ancient as well as 
more recent authors. T'o confess the truth, however, the more 
ancient writers have not only left us a very lame and unintelli- 
gible account of the Carpocratian system of discipline, but appear 
to have failed in arriving at any thing like a perfect comprehen- 
sion of it themselves; nay, in some respects to have actually mis- 
represented it; whilst, at the same time, in regard to other parti- 
culars, they themselves seem to have been much misunderstood by | 
more recent authors.(’) The philosophy of Carpocrates respecting 
the Deity, the world, and the nature of man, differed but little 
from the sentiments entertained on these subjects by the rest of 
those whom we commonly term Gnostics. He believed, for in- 
stance, that there existed a Deity supreme over every thing, and, 
in point of nature, infinitely beyond the reach of all human con- 
prehension ;—that of this Deity had been generated certain dons 
or immortal and immutable natures;—that matter was eternal, 
and that it was the fountain or source of every thing evil and per- 
nicious. He further held that the world had been founded by 
angels who, in point of nature, were far inferior to the Supreme 
[p. 862.] Being;—that the rational souls of men had been sent 
down from the regions above into terrene bodies, as into a sort of 
prison ;(*)—that the founders of this world, after extinguishing 
amongst mankind every knowledge of the true and Supreme 
Deity, had arrogated to themselves the title and honours of gods, 
and endeavoured by every means to prevent the souls imprisoned 
in bodies of matter-from understanding that there was any na- 
ture of a more excellent or perfect kind ;—that considerable as- 
sistance was afforded to them in this matter by a certain angel, 
malignant in his very nature; that is, the devil ; whose study it is 
to draw over mankind from the true God to the prince of this 
world ;—that the souls who areso unfortunate as to be thus seduced 
by this evil angel, wpon their being released by death from one 
body, are constrained to migrate into another, whilst such as sue: 
cessfully resist his wiles, and those of the founders of this world, 
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ascend, on the dissolution of the body, to God the parent of all 
souls. All this has nothing in it at all incredible, and sufficient- 
ly accords with those principles on which the whole Gnostic phi- 
losophy was built. | 


(1) For the religion of Carpocrates our leading authority is Ireneus, who, 
in c. xxv. of his first book advers. Heres. enters into the nature of it at much 
length, but in a manner by no means either comprehensive, distinct, or perspicu- 
ous. Respecting his moral discipline some few particulars are given us by 
Clement of Alexandria, Siromat. lib. iii. p. 511. et seq. that appear to be, deserv- 
ing of eredit, inasmuch as they were extracted from a book written by Epi- 
phanes the son of Carpoerates, de Justitia Dei, What other particulars we find 
recorded by Epiphanius, Tertullian, Theodoret, and other haresiologists, are 
partly transcribed from Irenzus, and in part collected from vulgar report; nei- 
ther do they altogether accord with each other. It is utterly out of the power 
of any one, therefore, to exhibit anything like a correct and complete view of 
the Carpocratian system of religion in all its parts. Many things are wholly 
omitted by Irenzus, which it is impossible for us to supply, even in the way of 
conjecture, and en-others he barely touches in a transient manner, without 
troubkng himself to give us either comment or explanation. 

(2) What the sentiments of Carpocrates were respecting the soul is very 
obscure and uncertain. Of this, indeed, we are pretty well assured, that he con- 
sidered the souls ef men as of divine origin, and as having been sent down from 
above inte these earthly bodies as into a prison; but as to what kind of nature 
he might attribute to them, or to what cause he might ascribe their being thus 
consigned te terrene bodies, we have no ground sufficient to warrant even a 
conjecture. There is, however, a passage cited by Clement of Alexandria 
(Slromat. lib. iii. p, 513.) from the book written by Epiphanes the son of Car- 
pocrates, de Justitia Dei, from whence it appears that the latter conceived the 
souls of men to have had their appetites and instincts implanted in them by the 
Deity himself, not only those of an harmless or an indifferent nature, but such 
likewise as are unlawful and prohibited. Hence it is apparent, not only that 
his opinion respecting the. original nature of the soul was a very extraordinary 
one, and vastly different from that entertained by the rest of the Gnostics, 
but also that he did not, like others of the Gnostics, conceive man to have been 
endowed with two souls, the one merely sensitive, concupiscent, and [p. 363.] 
deduced from matter, the other rational, and free from every disorderly appetite. 


IL. The Cagpocratian theology. Ancient authors, however, leave 
us entirely in the dark as to the mode in which Carpocrates 
endeavoured to make the Christian religion accommodate itself 
to these principles. The doctrine he taught is commonly report- 
ed to have been that Jesus was begotten of Joseph and Mary, 
according to the ordinary law of nature; and that he was superior 
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to the rest of mortals in no other respect than that of having a 
more excellent soul residing within him, and being endowed by 
the Deity with certain qualities and virtues by means whereof 
he was enabled to overcome the power of the founders of this 
world. But there is not wanting abundant cause for suspicion 
that, as to this, his tenets have been misrepresented ; and that, in 
point of fact, he, like other Gnostics, made a distinction between 
the man Jesus and Christ, considering the latter as one of the 
A®ons, and son of the Supreme Deity.(’) With regard to the 
cause, however, for which Christ was sent down by his Father to 
mankind, it is impossible, if his other tenets be duly considered, 
that Carpocrates could have believed it to have been any other 
than that he might abolish the worship of a plurality of gods: or 
to speak after the manner of the Gnostics, put an end to the do- 
minion of the founders of this world; and after having excited in 
the souls that had long been languishing under the dominion of 
superstition, a wish to know and worship the Supreme Deity, 
might point out to them the way in which this knowledge of the 
True God would enable them to triumph over the wiles of the 
devil, as well as the power of the founders of this world, and’ 
qualify them for re-ascending, on the dissolution of the body, to 
their original stations in the realms of light. 


(1) All the writers of ecclesiastical history agree in declaring that by none 
of the Gnostics was the character of our Blessed Saviour held in so little respect 
as by Carpoerates. Christ, if we may give credit to their statement, was con- 
sidered by Carpoerates as having been a mere man, begotten of Joseph and Mary 
according to that law by which all other mortals are produced; but a mind of 
greater strength and dignity than usual having accidentally falien to his lot, the 
Deity was pleased, in addition, to confer on him divers virtues to which other 
men were strangers, and commission him to enlighten the human race, and with- 
draw them from the worship of the founders of this world. That such were his 
sentiments they are led to believe from the following words of Ireneus: Jesum 
autem (dicit Carpocrates) e Josepho nalum, et cum similis reliquis hominibus fu- 
erit, distasse a reliquis secundum id, quod anima eus firma et munda cum esset, 
commemorala fuerit que visa essent sibi in ea circumlatione, que fiisset ingenito 
Deo. According to this, Carpocrates believed that the soul of Jesus, previously 
to its connection with the body, existed just in the same way as all other 
[p. 364.] souls, with the Deity in the regions above, but that, on its being sent 
to oceupy a body here below, it did not, like other souls, lose all remembrance 
of what it had known and understood in its former state, but, having once ob- 
tained a clear perception of,the truth, took eare never again to lose sight of it, 
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and consequently maintained for itself a superiority over other minds. This 
doctrine manifestly savours of Platonism, and the discipline of the Oriental phi- 
losophers. For Plato, as is well known, held that a knowledge of the truth is 
implanted in the soul by nature, but that, upon its junction with the body, this 
knowledge is obscured, and an entire forgeifulness of every thing past takes 
place. Under the influence of this opinion, he maintained, that to inquire and 
gain knowledge is nothing more than to renew or recover the memory of things 
that had been before known but forgotten. When such a soul, as Carpocrates — 
conceived Christ’s to have bees, becaine united to the material body begotten of 
Joseph, it could not otherwise happen but that a man of an extraordinary and 
preeminent nature should be thereby constituted—Of the association of any 
third or divine nature with the body and soul of Jesus no mention occurs in 
these words of Ireneus; wherefore very learned men have been led to conclude 
that Carpocrates believed Jesus to have been a man composed of a mortal body 
and an immortal soul, and nothing more. This opinion appears to be corro- 
borated by several things which are subsequently recorded by Jreneeus. In the 
first place, we find it stated by him that certain of the Carpocratians were so ar- 
rogant as to assert that they themselves were equal to Jesus, (ut se Jesu dicant 
similes,) others so mad as absolutely to maintain that they were superior to him, 
(fortiores eo esse,) inasmuch as they had received souls of the same degree and 
order as Christ’s. But could it be possible, let me ask, for any thing peculiarly 
great or divine to be attributed to Christ by persons who were so sottishly vain 
as to imagine that they themselves were equ:l or even superior to him?—It is, 
in the next place, stated by Irenaeus that the Carpoeratians had painted likenesses 
of Christ, as well as other representations of him, which they crowned, and held 
up to veneration in company with those of the philosophers Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle. When interrogated as to the way in which they had obtained 
these likenesses, they replied, that a portraiture of Christ had been painted by 
the command of Pilate. These things certainly seem to prove that Christ was 
considered by the Carpocratians merely in the light of a philosopher, and was 
placed by them on a level with Plato, Pythagoras, and the rest. But upon pur 
suing the thread of Irenzus’s discourse, it appears to me that both ancient and 
modern writers have neglected to bestow a due degree of attention on his words, 
and in consequence thereof have failed in arriving at a just conclusion respecting 
the opinion which Carpocrates entertained of Christ ; for which, however, some 
excuse is certainly to be found in the brevity and obscurity of the writer’s style. 
What I would remark is, that immediately after the words cited at the com- 
mencement of this note, Ireneus goes on thus: Et propler hoc ab eo (the Supreme 
Deity) missam esse ei (the soul of Jesus) virtutem utt mundi Fabricatores effu- 
gere posset, et per omnes lransgressa et in omnibus liberata adscenderet ad ewm. 
Now allowing their due weight to these words, I cannot help feeling strongly 
_ inclined to believe that Carpocrates thought no less respectfully of Christ than 
Basilides and other Gnosties, and held that one of the divine ons, (for the 
Gnosties term these virtues, in Greek Svvdues,) descended into the man fp. 365.] 
Jesus, who, on account of the superior excellence of his soul, was, beyond all 
other mortals, deserving of such honour, at the commencement of hjs ministry, 
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and continued with him during his progress; but that upon his being seized and 
condemned to suffer death, this A2on departed out of him, and redsvended to the 
regions above. This, at the least, is evident, that Carpocrates recognized in 
Jesus three distinct parts: 1, a body begotten in the course of nature; 2. a soul 
sent down trom the immediate residence of the Deity for the purpose of being 
associated with this body; and, 3. a virtue divinely communicated to this soul on 
account of its superior excellence; which virtue, in all probability, ought to be 
accounted as one and the same with that Christ whom the leaders of the various 
Gnostic factions pretended to distinguish from the man Jesus. With regard, 
therefore, to avhat is reported by Irenzeus as to some of this sect having ac- 
counted themselves equal to Jesus, and the whole of them having placed him no 
. higher than on a Jevel with the philosophers, it must be considered as not refer- 
ting to the virtue which for a time resided in Jesus, or to Christ the Son of the 
Deity, but merely to the man Jesus taken in the abstract—This explication of 
the tenets of the Carpocratians respecting Christ, derives no little confirmation 
from what Irenaeus says of their having taught that souls were saved “ through 
faith,” i.e. in Christ, “and Charity.” For if the sentiments entertained by Carpo- 
erates respecting Christ were what they are commonly represented to have been, 
it is impossible to annex any sense or meaning to these words. How could 
faith in a mere man be held up as the means of bringing any one to salvation ? 
Certain of this sect, we are told, made it a matter of boast that they were pos- 
sessed of souls in no respect inferior to the soul of Jesus; nay, some even went 
so fur as to assert that they were endowed with souls superior to that of Jesus, 
Both, therefore, must have felt persuaded that they possessed within themselves 
the same power of successfully combating the founders of this world as Jesus 
Christ did. But if a faith in Jesus Christ, supposing them to have considered 
him merely as an eminent man, could, in their opinion, have led to salvation, 
surely they must have believed that a faith in those men, who were equal or 
even superior to Jesus Christ, would be attended with equally beneficial conse- 
quences, But this would have been contradicting themselves, inasmuch as it 
would have been admitting that a faith in Christ was not absolutely necessary 
to salvation. But if Carpocrates made a distinction between Christ and the man 
Jesus, as ] think he did, we may readily perceive in what sense he might say 
“that salvation was obtained through faith in Christ.” In such ease there can 
be no doubt but that his meaning must have been that a faith in that Virtue, or 
Eon, the Son of the Supreme Deity, who animated and governed the man 
Jesus in the execution of his divine commission here on ‘earth, would ob- 
tain from the Father celestial happiness for all such souls as might be pos- 
sessed of it.—What we have thus suggested will receive also considerable 
illustration and support from the following words of Ireneus, if properly 
attended to: Jesu autem dicunt (i.e. the Carpocratians) animam in Judeorum 
consueludine nutritam contempsisse eos (the founders of this world) et propter 
hoc virtules accepisse, per quas evacuavit que fuerunt in penis passiones, que 
tnerant hominibus. Commentators, as is not unusual with them, have passed 
these words of Irenezus over without remark, although they certainly call for 
attention and explanation far beyond many others on which an abundance of 
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pains has been bestowed. For any illustration of this passage, therefore, we 
are driven to depend wholly on ourselves, It may be remarked, then, [p. 366.] 
(1.) that Irenzeus here represents Carpocrates as haying taught “ that the soul of 
Jesus contemmed the fabricators of this world,” or those angels who made this 
world, and hold dominion over it: which is much the same thing as if he had 
said, that Jesus did not worship those gods whom the nations of the earth held 
in reverence, but confined his adoration to the only True and Supreme Deity. 
II.) It is added as the reason why the soul of Jesus entertained a contempt for 
the founders of this world,—quod Judeorum consueludine nutrila esset ; that is, 
the Jews held the gods of the nations in contempt, and worshipped only one 
Deity, therefore Jesus, who was born and educated amongst the Jews, was led 
to do the like. I shall not stay to remark that what-is thus stated corresponds 
but ill with the account which Irenzus just before gives-us of the Carpocratian 
tenets respecting the virtue and fortitude naturally belonging to the soul of 
Jesus, or that it reflects but little honour on the character of Jesus: but I can- 
not pass over this, that if the doctrine of Carpocrates be rightly conveyed in 
these words, he must have excluded the God of the Jews from the number of 
the angels who framed this world, and regarded him as the Supreme Deity; 
which, if it were true, would separate him widely indeed from all others of the 
Gnostics. For, if the soul of Jesus, in worshipping one God alone, and treating 
with contempt the founders of this world, imitated the example of the Jewish 
people, it follows, of necessity, that the Jews could not have worshipped the 
founders of the world, but must have confined themselves to the service of the 
one Supreme God. But it is impossible to believe that Carpocrates could have 
thought thus honourably of the Jews and their religion. For, not to notice 
other things, we have in Clement of Alexandria a very striking passage cited 
from Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates, in which he derides the Jewish law, 
and openly contends that the best part of it is nonsensical and childish. Stro- 
mal. \ib. iii. p. 514. Hither Ireneus, therefore, must have been guilty of an 
error, or the Latin translator must have much misrepresented his meaning. (I1.) 
Irenaeus points out the reward which, according to the Carpocratians, the Deity 
conferred on the soul of Jesus on account of the contempt thus shown by him 
for the founders of the world; viz. Virtules per quas evacuavit que fuerunt in 
penis passiones que inerant hominibus. The last three words ure unintelligible, 
and may, therefore, be considered as having been somehow or other corrupted; 
but the meaning intended to be conveyed by the others is clear enough: namely, 
that the Deity communicated to the soul of Jesus certain virtues or powers by 
means whereof it might evacuate, that is, triumph over, the pains and afflictions to 
which his body was exposed. Carpoerates, therefore, believed that J esus in reality 
underwent torments and death, but that in consequence of the virtue divinely 
communicated to him he was insensible of their severity and power. As to the 
particular way in which he conceived this to have been brought about, whether, for 
instance, he imagined Jesus to have been deprived by the Deity of all sensation, 
or whether he conceived the Deity to have inspired Jesus with a fortitude and 
elevation of mind superior to every evil that could be infticted on him, we are 
not competent to speak. We should evidently do wrong, however, were we to 
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confound these virtues by which Jesus was enabled to triumph over the pains 
of the cross, with that one great virtue, which resided in him during the time 
that he lived at liberty and wrought his miracles amongst the Jews. The latter 
he ws understood to have possessed previously to his being seized on and cra- 
cified, with the former he was not supposed to have been endowed until in the 
very act of contending with torments and death. These things considered, we 
may conclude Carpocrates to have taught that that great virtue, which had its 
residence ia Jesus during the time of his teaching and working miracles amongst 
[p. 347.] the Jews, departed out of him when he was about to suffer: but that 
the Deity did not leave him comfortless, but supplied him with such other suc- 
cours from above as effectually prevented his soul from sinking under the weight 
of those manifold and grevious injuries and sufferings to which his corporeal 
frame was exposed. — ; 


LI. The mora! discipline of Carpocrates. All ancient writers 
concur in representing the moral discipline of Carpocrates as in 
the highest degree vite and pernicious, and the lives led by his 
followers as having consequently been gross, libidinous, and 
filthy in the extreme. Nor can we altogether withhold our credit 
from this: for it 1s certain that he countenanced a community of 
women, and inculcated several other things which had a mani- 
fest tendency to encourage men in various wicked and flagitious 
practices. ‘There are not wanting, however, circumstances which 
incline us to believe that the inferences deduced. from his tenets 
have not been in every instance correct, and that the turpitude of 
certain of his maxims was tempered and corrected by doctrine of 
avery different character and tendency contained in others.(’) 
Nor can I easily bring myself to believe what is handed down to 
us respecting a place amongst the gods having been assigned to 
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his son Epiphanes meyatlic inhabitants of the city of Sama, in the 
island of Cephalonia.(*) Like the rest of the Gnostics, he assert 
ed that his tenets and doctrine were founded on the secret dig: 
cipline communicated by Christ to a few only of his followers 
Hence it is clear that he could have attached but little weight or 
A odio . = 
authority to the sacred writings. He did not, however reject 
S . Bis i 
them entirely, but seems in particular to have approved of the 
gospel according to St. Matthew.(*) 


(1) Nothing ean possibly be conceived more infamous and gross than the 
moral doctrine of Carpocrates was, if any faith is to be placed in the accounts 
given us of it by all ancient writers, According to them he maintained: (I.) 
That there is nothing naturally evil in itself, but that all distinction Detwesh 
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good and bad actions exists merely in human opinion and laws; and conse- 
quently, that every one, in a moral point of view, is perfectly. at liberty to do as 
he may like. (1I.) That women, and every thing else belonging to this world, 
ought to be common, for that it was the will of God that all men should pos- 
sess an equal right in every thing. (III.) That the road to everlasting felicity 
lay open to those souls alone who devoted themselves to the perpetration of 
every vile and flagitious action which it was possible for the heart of man to 
conceive. I pass over certain things less heinous and disgusting, inasmuch as 
every thing that can be deemed impious and detestable is certainly compre- 
hended in the above. Conformably to these principles, it is said to have been 
customary for the Carpocratians, in their nocturnal assemblies, to extinguish 
the light and engage in a promiscuous libidinous intercourse. Clem. Alex. 
Stroma. lib. iii. p- 514. Of the above, that which I have noticed in the third 
place, I conceive to be a mere calumny, which had its origin probably in some 
tenet or other not sufficiently understood. For can any one possibly believe that 
a man who regarded the Deity as just, good, and beneficent; who conceived 
men’s souls to be the offspring of this Deity; and who entertained a reverence 
for Christ; can any one, I say, fora moment persuade himself that a man of 
this description (and that Carpocrates was such an one is evident from the pas- 
sages cited by Clement of Alexandria out of the writings of his son Epiphanes) 
should have maintained that none but souls contaminated by every species of 
iniquity, and as it were glutted with sensual indulgence, would ever find their 
way back to the Deity, the fountain of all good? Equally void of any [p. 368.] 
solid foundation do I consider what is told us respecting the nocturnal orgies of 
his disciples, For this opinion I shall presently assign certain reasons that I 
rather think the reader will consider as carrying with them some weight—As 
to the first and second of the tenets above noticed, they are avowed without re- 
serve by Epiphanes, the son and most strenuous defender of Carpocrates and 
his opinions, from whose book de Justitia Dei, Clement of Alexandria (Stromat. 
lib. iii. p. 512. et seq.) gives us some long quotations, in which it is endeavoured, 
by various arguments, to prove that many things are by human laws pronounced 
to be evil, which, in point of fact, have nothing whatever of evil or iniquity be- 
longing to them. The Deity, it is boldly affirmed by this writer, designed every 
good thing which he bestowed on mortals, to be used and enjoyed by them in 
common. Mankind, by their laws, however, have destroyed this communion of 
use, and introduced a separate property in things. Human laws, therefore, he 
maintains, are repugnant to the divine will. These maxims are evidently incul- 
cated by him with a reference to matrimony, and what are termed men’s goods: 
for he says expressly, that women, according to the divine law, ought to be 
common, and that the same principle applies to fruits, corn, and animals; and 
that it is merely of human ordination that those who assert their right to the 
enjoyment of these things, in common are termed adulterers and thieves. This 
passage is followed by another even worse. For he pronounces the law “Thou 
shalt not covet,” to be absolutely ridiculous, inasmuch as the desires and appe- 
tites of the soul were implanted in it by the Deity; and still more ridiculous, 
-he says, is the addition of the Jewish legislator, “ Thou shalt not covet thy 
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neighbour's goods;” for it was impossible that the Deity, who implanted desires 
in the soul, could have commanded that these desires should be subdued and 
extinguished. But the most ridiculous thing of ali he pronounces to be that 
injunction of the same legislator, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife ;” 
for there can be no doubt but that the Deity designed all women to be com- 
mon. These things certainly admit of no palliation whatever; and it should, 
therefore, seem to be established beyond a question by the words of Carpocra- 
tes himself, or at least those of his son, that nothing whatever was considered 
by him as unlawful, but that theft, fornication, adultery, &c. although prohi- 
bited by human laws, were, in his opinion, consentaneous to the divine will. ° 
Which opinion is even still more impious than that which is attributed to him 
by the early Christian writers: viz. “That all actions are in their nature indif- 
ferent, and that it is by human laws alone that certain of them are pronounced 
to be evil.” For whoever maintains that the lusts and appetites by which man- 
kind are disturbed, were implanted in their minds by the Deity himself, and that 
the actions to which men are prompted by such lusts and appetites, are consen- 
.taneous to the divine will, must of necessity hold that theft, fornication, robbery, 
adultery, &c.'are to be regarded as good works. Henee, then, we may perceive 
that it was not, altogether, without grounds or reason that some were led to 
assert, that Carpocrates believed heaven to be accessible to such souls only as 
hed in this life devoted themselves to the perpetration of every species of crimo 
aud iniquity. My belief, however, is that the man did not propound the above 
principles to his disciples at large, but only to certain select and confidential 
oues. A téacher, who, like Carpocrates, maintained that our blessed Saviour’s 
doctrine was of a two-fold description, the one popular, the other secret, would 
naturally have recourse to a similar method of instruction, and address himself 
to the multitude after a different manner from that which he adopted with re- 
gard to his friends and intimates, The atrocity and impiety of his opinions and 
dovtrine, however, are in no degree extenuated by this. 

Notwithstanding all these things, however, I cannot help confessing myself 
strongly inclined to believe, that the wickedness and depravity of Carpocrates 
[p. 369.] could never have been so preposterously absurd and loathsome as is 
commonly imagined, but that, to the tenets above noticed, which are undoubt- 
edly of the most vile and abominable nature, there must haye been subjoined 
others, calculated, in a certain degree, to correct their turpitude and counteract 
their poison. Every one acquainted with human affairs must well know that if 
certain parts of various systems of discipline were to be separated from the rest, 
and considered by themselves, they would assume, not only an absurd, but an 
altogether impious and execrable character; but let them only be restored to 
their proper situation, and again connected with those things from which they 
were disjoined, and most of their deformity will at once disappear. Ancient 
writers bring us acquainted with but a very small portion of the Carpocratian 
philosophy and religion, and even this is exhibited by them in a very loose and 
disorderly manner. Could we obtain a view of the entire body, with all its ya- 
rious joints and sinews, it is very possible that the things which now produce 
affright, and fill us with a certain degree of horror, might, I will not say put on 
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an unexceptionable and attractive appearance, for that certainly is not within 
the reach of possibility, but assume somewhat of a less hideous and disgusting 
aspect. In truth, it exceeds my powers of comprehension to under&tand how 
a man who, to pass over other things, believed the Deity to be, in every sense, 
perfection itself, who referred the seeds of all iniquity to matter, who considered 
immortal souls during their residence in the body to be confined, as it were, 
within a prison, who maintained that the Deity was anxious for the deliverance 
and salvation of these souls, and that Christ had pointed out to them the way of 
extricating themselves from the darkness of matter; how such a man, I Say, 
could look upon virtue as merely an empty sound, and believe that every one 
was at liberty to follow the dictates of his lusts and appetites. Still more in- 
comprehensible does this become to me when I perceive, what is apparent, even 
from the passages cited out of the writings of his'son, that the man thus held 
up to us as such a monster of iniquity, was in full. possession of his reason. 
Then, we have the testimony of Irenzus expressly stating Carpocrates to have 
taught that men were to be saved through faith and charity, sd mistws nde dydans 
oégectai. Now aman who entertains this opinion, let him expound it in what 
manner he may, must certainly condemn any injuries done to others, and require 
that his followers should cultivate some sort of acquaintance with both justice and 
virtue, which is in direct opposition to the dogma generally attributed to Car- 
pocrates, “that no actions are naturally evil in themselves, and that the distine- 
tion between good and bad actions exists merely in human laws and opinions.” 
For if future felicity is to be acquired by the exercise of love and good offices 
towards others, it necessarily follows that there must be some divine law in 
existence commanding us to abstain from every thing that may injure our fel- 
low creatures, and to do those things that may contribute to their welfare. 
Lastly, it strikes me as particularly deserving of remark, that the same Irenzeus 
who exhibits the Carpocratians in such an unfavourable point of view as to 
other things, stands forward as their patron and defender against those who re- 
proached them with the commission of crimes and offences of the deepest dye; 
and says that he could by no means give credit to the rumours that were pre- 
yalent of their iniquities ; xa: ei uiv garrett wa avrots Ta Sex min tenderer, Kite 
dreigntia, ey &x iy miseicant. Et si quidem fiant hac apud eos que sunt irre. 
ligiosa, et injusta, et vetila, ego nequaquam credam. Surely this may be accounted 
testimony of no small weight, coming as it does from one who was in other 
respects their most hostile adversary. Possibly the doctrine of Carpocrates 
might be this,—that the distinction between good and bad actions had no exist- 
ence but in human laws, but at the same time that in the present corrupt and 
perverse state of things such laws were proper and necessary. 

(2) Clement of Alexandria, (Stromat. lib. iii. p. 511.) relates that [p. 370.] 
Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates of Alexandria, by a Cephalonian woman, & 
young man of vast attainments and promise, but who died at the age of seven. 
teen, had a place assigned him amongst the gods by the inhabitants of the city 
of Sama, in the island of Cephalonia, and that divine honours were annually 
paid to him in that city, where were to be seen a magnificent temple, altar, &e. 
erected to his memory. The same account, somewhat amplified, is to be met 
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with in Epiphanius, Heres. xxxii. p. 210. and 211.—But it should seem that 
this uarrative is altogether of one and the same cast, and equally undeserving 
of credit with that of Justin Martyr, respecting the apotheosis of Simon Magus, 
and the statue erected to his memory by the Romans. For who can believe 
that the people of Sama, who were polytheists, and addicted to the superstitions 
of the Greeks, could have acted such a strangely inconsistent part, as to assign 
a place amongst their gods, and annually pay divine honours to a young man 
who was a Christian, or at least a worshipper of Christ, and who held in de- 
testation the gods of the Gentiles, whom, in common with his father, he believed 
to be a set of proud, malignant angels, the authors of this world, and the pre- 
sent calamitous state of things in it? Then again, why confer these honours 
on Epiphanes, any more than on his father ?—or his mother, who was a Cepha- ~ 
lonian, a woman of the country? In fact, I suspect that, as in the case of Si- 
mon, go likewise in this of Epiphanes, an affinity between words and names 
has, owing to a want of caution in the first Christians, given rise to a most 
egregious error. Those who are conversant with the Greek language, well 
know that the word ’Ev:g2viev was a term very frequently made use of in the 
Grecian rites ; and that it was common for the Greek writers to denominate the 
appearance of any particular deity ériedverz. The festivals instituted in com- 
memoration of such divine manifestations or appearances were also termed 
éxipdvsz. It strikes me, therefore, as highly probable, that it might have been 
customary for the people of Sama to refer to some festival or other of this kind 
under the title of émpavera, and that certain Christians of Egypt, accidentally 
sojourning in that city, but entirely unacquainted with the customs, religion, 
and names of the Greeks, being. caught by the sound of the word, and recol- 
lecting that Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates of Alexandria, had a Cephalo- 
nian woman for his mother, hastily ran away with the idea, that this Eriedma 
was a festival instituted by the people of Sama, in honour of that Epiphanes. 
On their return to Alexandria, it was natural for them to recount what they had - 
thus witnessed, and, as they thought, well understood: and hence, I take it, 
arose the fable of the apotheosis of Epiphanes, and the expensive honours that 
were annually paid to his memory by the people of Sama. 

(3) Irenzus tells us that the Carpocratians, in their writing, (cvyyedueaciy,) 
stated that their tenets and doctrine were communicated by Jesus in a secret, 
mysterious manner, to his apostles, with an injunction that they should make 
these things known only to certain select and confidential persons. Most of 
the Ginostics were accustomed to shelter themselves behind a tale of this sort, 
by way of getting rid of anything that might be urged against them out of the 
books of the New Testament. The apostolic writings, they asserted, contained 
merely the ordinary religion of Christ, or that which was suited to the capa- 
cities of the multitude, a thing totally different to the sublime and recondite 
Christian discipline. Eventually, however, the very means which they thus 
took to forward their own cause, and depreciate the authority of the Sacred 
[p. 371.] Writings, were productive of consequences directly the reverse. For, 
by admitting, as they did, that the books of the New Testament were the writings 
of Christ’s apostles, and at the same time denying that their own tenets were 
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derived from this source, they, in fact, supplied their adversaries with two very 
powerful arguments in support of the genuine Christian faith. Since Carpo- 
crates, then, pretended to have derived his system of discipline from the secret 
communications of Christ to his apostles, we may naturally conclude that he 
held the books ef the New Testament very cheap, and considered them as cal- 
culated merely for the multitude. As Irenzus, however, states him in support 
of his opinion respecting the transmigration of souls, to have adduced the words 
of St. Matthew, chap. v. ver. 25, 26. there seems to be reason for believing that 
he approved of the writings of that evangelist. 


LI. The system of Valentine. In fecundity of genius, however, 
extent of travels, reputation, number of disciples, and various, 
other respects, the heretics whom we have just been. commemo- 
rating were left at an infinite distance behind by Valentine, who, 
like them, was born in Egypt, but having at the commencement 
of this century originated a new system of discipline, and met 
with no little success in the propagation of it amongst his coun- 
trymen, was induced to transfer his abode to Rome.(') In this 
city and its neighbourhood he prevailed on such a number of 
Christians to embrace his corrupt opinions, that the church be- 
came alarmed, and, after having been twice excommunicated 
without effect, he was at length absolutely and finally expelled 
from her bosom as a desperate and incorrigible heretic. Forsak- 
ing Italy, therefore, he withdrew to the island of Oyprus, where, 
laying aside all dissimulation, he became the parent of a sect, 
which in point of form and external observances differed in no 
material degree from other Christian assemblies; but in opinions 
and tenets retained scarcely any resemblance to them whatever. 
From this spot the sect soon widely diffused itself throughout 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Valentine, it should seem probable, 
ended his days in Cyprus, somewhat about the middle of this 
century. It is reported that the idea of instituting a new sect 
first suggested itself to him in consequence of his having been 
disappointed in the attainment of the bishopric of I know not what 
city, and that his conduct ought rather to be ascribed to ambition 
than to error: but the history of his fortunes seems to give a 

complete contradiction to this.(’) 


(1) Of all the Gnostic sects, not one, with the exception of the Manichees, 
has more engaged the attention of ancient writers, in describing its tenets and, 
discipline, than that of the Valentinians. Not to notice the more recent writers 
of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, such as Epiphanius, Theodoret, Augus- 
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tine, and others, who have either regularly or incidentally been led to treat of 
this sect and its tenets, we find, on recurring to the writers of the second cen- 
tury, the era of its origination, Ireneus devoting the first seven chapters of his 
work, Adversus Hereses, to a comprehensive review of its discipline ; Tertullian 
fp. 372.}] mot only attacking its principles in a particular treatise, but also in- 
veighing warmly against them in his book de Prescript. adv. Haret. as well as 
in various other parts of his writings; and Clement of Alexandria very fre- 
quently adverting to them in his Stromata, for the purpose of exposing their 
fallacy; and bringing them into discredit. Notwithstanding this, however, it 
would be easy to point out many things in the Valentinian system of discipline, 
which are but partially intelligible, and in regard to which we cannot but wish 
for further information. The most natural conclusion is, that as to some par- 
ticulars, the knowledge which these writers themselves had aequired was but 
very imperfect, although as to others our ignorance, no doubt, may arise from 
their not having expressed themselves with a sufficient degree of perspicuity 
and precision.—There can be no doubt but that the Valentinian sect was of 
more recent origin than those of which we have already given an account, for it 
is pretty plainly to be collected from the testimony of ancient authors, that it 
had no regular existence until after Valentine had quitted Italy, and taken up 
his residenee in the island of Cyprus; which unquestionably did not take place 
until about the middle of this century. Previously to this, Valentine, although 
he differed in opinion materially from other Christians, and met with no little 
success in the propagation of his errors, yet maintained communion with the 
church, and was willing to pass for one of its members. That form of religion, 
however, which he considered as the true and genuine one, must have suggested 
itself to him at a mueh earlier period, inasmuch as he had taught it in Egypt 
‘and at Rome, many years prior to his excommunication and expulsion from the 
church.—According to Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. lib. vii. p. 898. he was 
supposed to have been a pupil of T'heodas, the disciple of St. Paul. If this be 
true, he must have lived in the first century, and attained to a great age. The 
interpretation given to the words of Clement as to this, by almost every writer 
who has adverted to them, is, that Valentine made it a matter of boast that his 
discipline was founded on principles privately imparted by St. Paul. Nor does 
it appear to me at all unlikely, that this might be what Clement intended to 
convey.. For it was the custom of the Gnostics, who could not but admit that 
their opinions were at variance with the sacred writings, to shelter themselves 
behind certain secret communications from Christ and his apostles. I think it 
but right, however, to observe, that we have no express statement in Clement 
to the above effect. All that he says is simply this, that there were persons 
who represented Valentine as having been a disciple of Theodas. As to the 
, authors of this rumour he is silent. 

(2) Tertullian, in his discourse contra Valentinum, cap. iv. informs us that 
Valentine aspired to a bishopric, a station for which his genius and eloquence 
appeared eminontly to qualify him, but that the preference was given to a mar. 
tyr, or more rightly a confessor; and that, filled with indignation at this, he be- 
came an opponent of the genuine religion, and set about establishing a new 
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sect. Now as to the first part of this statement, namely, that Valentine was diss 
appointed in the hope of being promoted to a bishopric, there is nothing in it at 
all difficult of belief; but the latter part of it must undoubtedly be false, if what 
Tertullian himself and other ancient writers report respecting the fortunes of ‘ 
this man be true. For Tertullian, in his book de Prescriptione Hereticorum, 
cap. xxx. p. 242. expressly represents him as for a long time practising dissimu- 
lation, and studiously glossing over his erroneous doctrines, not only during his 
residence in Egypt, but also afterwards at Rome; which plainly proves that 
nothing could be farther from his intention than that of establishing an hereti- 
eal sect. The same writer says that, led away by too great a desire after 
knowledge, and an unbounded curiosity, he by degrees forsook the [p. 373.] 
high road of truth, and laboured in disseminating his erroneous principles 
amongst the Christians at Rome. Oa this account he was twice subjected to a 
temporary excommunication, and as often received again into the bosom of the 
church, but it being found that no faith whatever was to be placed in his pro- 
mises, for that he constantly recurred to his old habits, and the propagation of 
his heretical opinions, he was at length excluded, without hope of return, from 
every sort of association or intercourse with the faithful. From all this, it is 
manifest that he felt an unwillingness to be divorced from the church, and con- 
sequently could have entertained no thoughts of establishing a separate sect. 
For surely a man who, on two occasions, exerted himself to the utmost to ob. 
tain re-admission into the church, after having been excommunicated, and with a 
view thereto twice entered into an engagement to amend his opinions and con- 
duct, could have felt no disposition whatever to become the parent of a sect, but 
must have been anxious to retain his connexion with the faithful. When at 
length, however, his utter expulsion from the church was irrevocably sealed by 
a public decree, we find him withdrawing to the island of Cyprus, and there 
laying the foundation of a particular sect. It was not, therefore, the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes with regard to a bishopric, but the severity of the Roman 
church, that made Valentine a sectary, and led him to secede with his disciples 
from the regular Christian Fold. I rather suspect, then, that Tertullian must 
have blended together two things entirely. unconnected with each other, and 
confounded the cause of Valentine’s journey to Rome with the cause of his se- 
paration from the church. The true history of the matter, in all probability, is 
this: Valentine had been led to cherish the expectation of succeeding to the 
bishopric of some church in his native country, Egypt. It was an ancient and , 
established rule, however, amongst the Christians, that whenever any persons 
coming within the description of confessors were to be met with amongst the 
members of a church, they should on a vacancy be promoted to the bishopric of 
such church in preference to all other, yea, even more learned candidates. A 
confessor, then, probably presented himself in the church to the presidency over 
which Valentine had aspired, and the hopes and expectations of the latter conse- 
quently terminated in grievous disappointment. Filled with vexation and dis- 
gust at his want of success, he bade adieu to his native country, and travelled to 
Rome. During his.abode in the capital of Italy, so far was he from meditating 
the formation of a sect, or any thing detrimental to the church, that he rather 
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studied, by means of his eloquence and reputation for learning, to open a way 
for himself to its offices and honours. Finding himself, however, here again de- 
ceived in his expectations, and the Roman church having, in consequence of his 
‘pertinacity in error, expelled him from her bosom without hope of return, he 
withdrew into the island of Cyprus, and there became the parent and patron of 
the sect which goes under his name. 


LIL. The Valentinian 42ons. The leading principles of the Va- 
lentinian system of discipline corresponded with those of the various 
other Gnostic sects ;(') nor did its founder attempt to disguise this, 
but was well contented that himself and his followers should be 
styled Gnostics. Being endowed by nature, howeyer, with a genius 
most surprisingly prolific, he boldly ventured forth beyond the li- 
mits within which the rest of this tribe had deemed it expedient to 
confine themselves, and dilating on such topics as had been pre- 
viously noticed by them merely in a general way, distributed them 
into parts, and, with the assistance of an inexhaustible imagina- 
tion, endeavoured to fill up the intervals in such a way as effec. 
tually to meet the numerous difficulties with which he knew they 
were beset.(") first, in the Pleroma, or that immense space re- 
[p. 874.] fulgent with unclouded light, which the Gnostices con- 
sidered as the immediate habitation of the Deity, he placed thirty 
Hons, or natures of the highest dignity, of whom the one half 
were males, the other females. These, again, he divided into three 
orders of beat degrees of excellence and power: an Ogdoad, 

a Decad, and a Duodecad. The Ogdoadl, which possessed in many 
respects a superiority over the rest, and contained within it the 
causes and reasons of all things, tie represented as made up of 
two Tetrads. ‘The first of these Tetrads he stated to consist of 
the Deity himself, whom he termed Bythus and Propator, and his 
spouse, Lnnoia (Thought), who was also occasionally styled Sigé 
(Silence), together with their immediate offspring, Nus (Mind), 
and Aletheia (Truth). The second, which was somewhat inferior 
in point of dignity to the first, he represented as being composed 
of Logos (the Word), and 4oé (Life), Anthropos (Man), and Jicclesia 
(the Church). Of these latter four, he conceived the first two to 
have been generated of Nus and Aletheia, and in process of time 
to have become the parents of the second pair. The Decad, which 
followed next in succession to the Ogdoad, he considered ag 
owing its existence, in the first instance, to Zogos and Zoé 
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From these sprung Bythius and Mixis, who, in their turn, begat 
Ageratos and Henosis, from the union of whom again were pro- 
duced Autophyes and Hedone, of whom were generated Acinetos 
and Synerases, whose offspring, Monogenes and Macaria, termi- 
nated the Decad. For in these Aons the generative power was 
supposed gradually to diminish until it became quite extinct. 
From Anthropos and Ecclesia, the other branch of the second 
Tetrad, sprung that order or class of the celestial family to which 
the title of Duodecad was given, in consequence of its being com- 
posed of twelve dzons, the one half males, the other females. The 
first two of these were Paracletos and Pistis, of whose offspring, 
Patricos and Elpis, were generated Metricos and Agape. By the 
union of these latter again were produced Ainos and Synesis, of 
whom were begotten Acclesiasticos and Macariotes, with whose off- 
spring, Theletos and Sophia, who proved unfruitful, the Duodecad 
terminates.—To these thirty fons were added four others of a 
singular and extraordinary nature, to whom no female associates 
were assigned. Of these, the first, who was styled Horus, being 
placed by his parents, Bythus and Sigé, at the extreme limits of 
the Pleroma, kept a continual guard over its boundaries, and re- 
strained the inferior eons, lest possibly, being stimulated by an 
ambitious curiosity, they ‘might be tempted to overleap their 
proper barrier, and be swallowed up in that immense ocean by 
which the Pleroma was supposed to be surrounded. Next after 
Horus came Christos (Christ), and Pneuma agion (the Holy Spirit), 
two unassociated wons, whom Bythus, the father of all, through 
the channel of Monogenes, called into existence for the purpose of 
instructing and confining within the line of duty such other 
@ons as might be found wavering, or in any degree disposed t 

deviate therefrom. The last of this numerous spiritual family 
was Jesus, a most noble «on, produced by the united act [p. 375.] 
of all the other wons, endowed by them with every gift and 
faculty of the most exalted kind, and constantly encompassed 
with a mighty host of angels as a guard.—In this long and tire- 
some fable, it is scarcely possible to believe that there can be 
anything contained at all savouring either of wit, wisdom, or 
ingenuity: and all the pains which have hitherto been be- 
stowed in endeavouring to reconcile these intricate reveries , 
of a disordered brain with reason and truth, can only be 
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regarded in the light of so much labour entirely thrown 
away.(*) 

(1) From what source the Valentinian religion and philosophy were derived, 
has been made the theme of much ingenious disputation by the learned of mo- 
dern days, since the time that Jo, Franc. Buddeus, in his dissertation de Haeresi 
Valentiniana, annexed to his Introductio ad Historiam Philospohie Hebreorum, 
pronounced both the one and the other to have originated in the Cabbala, or 
philosophy of the Hebrews. Ancient authors, for the most part, conceived the 
Valentinian system to have been a child of the Platonic school; but if we ab- 
stract from it a few things, which certainly bear an affinity to some of the Pla 
tonic tenets, the remainder will be found to differ so essentially from the philo- 
sophy of the ancient academy, that without violence no sort of reconciliation can 
be produced between them. Much less are those to be attended to, who repre- 
sent Valentine as having endeavoured to imitate and improve upon the theogo- 
nies and cosmogonies of Hesiod and other ancient Grecian, Phoenician, and Egyp- 
tian poets. That there is a vast difference between those ancient /heogonies and 
the Valentinian philosophy respecting the Deity and this world, must readily be 
perceived by any one who will be at the pains of comparing them together— 
With regard to its having been derived from the Cabbaia, it must certainly be 
admitted that, in the system of Valentine, there are some things bearing no very 
distant resemblance to the maxims delivered down by the ancient Jewish mas- 
ters; but, at the same time, there are in it other things in abundance of a dia- 
metrically opposite character. Besides, it is my belief that, for the rudiments 
of that discipline which the doctors of the Cabbala profess, the Jews were in- 
debted to the Oriental philosophers. Those who coincide with the English pre- 
late, G. Hooper, in referring the Valentinian fictions to an Egyptian origin, find 
themselves equally embarrassed with the rest when they come to enter into par- 
ticulars.—In my opinion, the class to which Valentine ought to be referred is not 
so involved in obscurity but that it may be pointed out without any very great 
difficulty. By all the ancient writers he is reckoned amongst the @nostics; and 
his system possesses all those features by which the Gnostic discipline is pecu- 
liarly characterized, such as a Pleroma, Bythus, ions, Sophia, Demiurgus, and 
the like. Without doubt, then, the first elements of the system which he origi- 

mated were drawn from the Criental philosophy. 'To these he added not a few 
concefts of his own, and after a new mode digested, expounded, amplified, and 
brought into connection various things which had been treated of by others 
merely in a confused, obscure, brief, and desultory manner. This could not 
have proved any difficult task to one whom all writers concur in representing as 
a man of the most fertile imagination and unbounded faney. In what respects, 
however, Valentine was beholden altogether to the Gnostic discipline, or for what 
particulars he was indebted principally to his own invention, the Gnostie tenets 
furnishing him merely with a general outline, it is impossible for any one at this 
day to determine with anything like precision. 

(2) The difference between Valentine and the various other leaders of Gnos 
[p. 376.] tic sects, will be found to consist chiefly in what Iam now about to 
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point out. Most of the latter appear to have been in the habit of philosophiz- 
ing long previous to their embracing Christianity. Their endeavours, therefore, 
were directed to make the Christian religion accommodate itself to the philoso- 
phic system of which they approved. With Valentine, on the contrary, a profes- 
sion of the Christian faith seems to have preceded the study of philosophy; the 
consequence of which was, that in his system philosophy was made wholly sub- 
servient to Christianity, and certain parts of the former, which appeared not easily 
to admit of a reconciliation with the principles of the latter, were altogether 
thrown into the shade. The greater part of the words which he makes use of in 
unfolding his opinions, are taken from the books of the New Testament. This 
circumstance, according to my judgment, plainly declares that these books, to- 
gether with the Christian religion, must have been received and approved of by 
him before he set about constituting a regular discipline of his own. Certainly, 
many of his Aons would not have had Christian names given to them, but 
others of a very different character, had Valentine, previously to his embracing 
Christianity, been in the habit of philosophizing in the same way as the rest of 
the Gnostics did respecting the Deity and the origin of all things. Another ar- 
gument as to this point is, I think, to be drawn from the reasons (in themselves 
truly ridiculous, most assuredly, and proving to demonstration the man’s extra- 
vagance and folly, but nevertheless deduced from the books of the New Testa- 
ment) which he adduces in support of various parts of his discipline. Being 
questioned, for instance, as to how he came to know that there were exactly 
ihirty AZons, neither more nor less, he answers, that he drew his conclusion as 
to this from the thirty years of Christ's life which were suffered to elapse previ- 
ously to his entering on his ministry. Jreneus contra Heres. lib. i. c. 1. } 3. 
p. 7. Inthe adoption of this number he, with great, but very childish subtlety, 
attempts still further to justify himself from our blessed Saviour’s parable re- 
specting the labourers sent by the householder into the vineyard. Matthew xx, 
First, he contends that by the hours at which the labourers were hired we ought 
to understand AZons; and then reckoning up those hours, he, with the utmost 
confidence, asserts that nothing whatever can be clearer than that the number of 
the ons must be ‘hirty; for if one, and three, and six, and nine, and eleven be 
added together, they will be found to yield a total of thirty, What can be more 
obvious? His duodecad he defends on the ground that Christ, when he was 
twelve years of age, disputed with the Jewish doctors in the temple, and that 
twelve was the number of our Lord’s apostles. Irenzus, I. 1. ¢.3.p.14. Many 
arguments of a similar description might, with a very moderate degree of labour, 
be collected from Irenezus and other writers—Now all these things, unless I am 
much mistaken, obviously indicate a man desirous of adjusting and determining 
various philosophical precepts which he had accidentally picked up, by the test 
of scripture, not one labouring to make the principles of Christianity conform to 
certain rules and maxims of philosophy in which he had been previously 
grounded. Jam induced therefore to believe that Valentine, after embracing the 
Christian faith, in all its genuine simplicity, accidentally fell in with some man or 
other addicted to the Gnostic philosophy, and that, being captivated with its 
nonsensical theories, he conceived the resolution of comparing them with tha 
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sacred writings, expecting that, with the assistance of scripture, he might be able 
to expound them in a way more accurate and consentaneous to religion than had 
hitherto been pursued by the Gnostics. The result of this undertaking was, 
{p. 377.] that he became the author of a new kind of philosophical religion, dif 
fering not so much in words and terms as in the disposition and connection of 
the things themselves from others that had preceded it. The terms Pleroma 
and AZons, for instance, were obviously derived from his instructor in the Gnos- 
tic way of philosophizing; but in expounding the nature of the former, and de- 
termining the number of the latter, he, after consulting the sacred writings, 
struck out into a path entirely his own. 

(3) Amongst men distinguished for their learning there have not been want- 
ing some who, possessing the rational faculty in an eminent degree themselves, 
are unwilling to believe that Valentine could have been wholly destitute of it, 
and have therefore endeavoured to hit upon some means or other for interpret- 
ing his principles and tenets in such a way as might at least give them the ap- 
pearance of being partly founded in truth. The strange and unaccustomed kind 
of language, they say, to which he had recourse, threw such a veil of obscurity 
over his tenets and doctrines as the ancient fathers found themselves utterly un- 
able to penetrate; but only let this veil be removed by a skillful and sagacious 
hand, and the things themselves, rather than the representation of those things, 
be brought under review, and there will appear to be much less disagreement 
between the Valentinian tenets and opinions and those of the Christians in ge- 
neral, than has been commonly imagined. Vid. Camp. Vitring. Observat. Sacr. 
l, i.c. 2. p. 138. et seq. Souverain, Plalonisme devoilé, cap. viii. p. 68. Isaac de 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manicheé, v. i. p. 548. 551. 582. 588. et seq. Ja. Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifs, tom. iii. p. 729. and amongst the first, Pet. Faydit, Eclaircis- 
semens sur [Histoire Eccles. des deux premieres Siecles, p. 12. et Alteration du 
Dogme Theologique par la Philosophie d@ Aristote, p. 186, 365. et seq. where he 
intimates himself to have in contemplation An Apology for Valentine —The 
reader will understand me as by no means wishing to diseommend such at- 
tempts, which seem to speak highly in “favour of the sagacity, equity, and pru- 
dence of their authors; neither does the circumstance of their having been made, 
occasion in me any great surprise. For it cannot be denied but that here and 
there certain sparks of the truth appear to gleam forth from amidst the Valen- 
tinian dross; and we are certain that the early Christian fathers, in numberless 
instances, were not sufficiently on their guard against mistaking and misrepre- 
senting the tenets which they undertook to combat. It seems to me, however, 
that I am fully warranted in going the length of saying this much, that if Va- 
lentine himself could arise out of his grave, he would reject the good offices of 
these his ingenious and erudite defenders. For we have his own confession, 
that the discipline which he taught was altogether at variance with the religion 
professed by the greater part of the Christians of his day. He algo denied that 
his principles and tenets were to be supported from the holy Scriptures as they - 
were then read, and as they are read by us at present, and boasted that they 
were in great. measure founded on the secret communications of Christ and his 
apostles, and certain writings of St. Matthias. From all these things, then, it is 
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- wnanifest that it must be acting in direct opposition to what would be his wishes, 
were he alive, for any one to maintain that the only difference between his tenets 
and those of his opponents consists merely in words, and the manner in which 
they have been handed down to us. Besides, amongst those advocates for Valen- 
tine, there is not to be found one who will pretend to deny that in his system of 
discipline, not a few things present themselves which are altogether inexplica- 
ble, and some.so utterly stupid and absurd as to afford no ground whatever for 
excuse. A circumstance which, unless [am much mistaken, is of itself sufficient 
to prove what a waste of time and pains it is for persons to employ themselves 
in endeavouring to purge such a system of its dross, and give it a new com- 
plexion. For we find it confessed, that the enigmatical parts present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to our arriving at any certain conclusion with regard to 
such parts as are more intelligible; and, surely, the absurdities with which it 
abounds, inasmuch as they leave us in no doubt as to the man’s extra- [p. 378.] 
vagance and folly, must be allowed to place it beyond a question, that Valentine 
could not have been such a character as to merit that any wise man should be- 
come either his defender or apologist. How, I would ask, can that be sound or 
wholesome, which is interwoven and incorporated with what is erroneous and 
absurd ?—or that be consentaneous to reason, which depends on principles and 
opinions that set all reason at defiance? By way of illustration, let us take, for 
example, the thirty AZons of the Valentinian system, and the mode in which they 
are connected with each other. Those of the learned who have undertaken te 
advocate the cause of Valentine, suggest, with more or less confidence, that by 
these Aluns we ought not to understand real persons existing separately from 
the Deity; for that all this heresiarch had in view, was to distinguish between 
certain notions and ideas, by assigning to them particular names, and clothing them 
with the form and character of persons. This celestial family of Hons, begot- 
ten of the Deity himself, is, they say, to be regarded in somewhat of a metaphy- 
sical light, as exhibiting the succession, series, and connection of the virtues and 
actions of the Supreme Being. For nothing can be more common than for 
those who would wish to speak perspicuously of things altogether abstracted 
from sense to have recourse to a personification of their ideas. But this opinion, 
although it may for a moment carry with it a specious and imposing air, will, on 
examination, be found to have nothing either of weight or probability attached 
to it. For as Valentine was confessedly a Gnostic, and the Mons of all the 
other Gnostics were conceived to be, not merely feigned or imaginary, but real 
persons, it is most natural to conclude that the Valentinian Alons were regarded 
as beings of a like description. Again, if we proceed to apply this exposition 
to the Valentinian discipline, it may indeed be possible for us, though not with- 
out difficulty, to make it in some degree accord with the first four pair of Aons; 
but let us attempt to move one step farther on, and we are immediately encoun- 
tered by resistance, all the ons thenceforward, by the actions and affections 
which are attributed to them, tacitly declaring it to be utterly impossible that 
they could ever have been intended to represent notions or ideas of the Divine 
virtues and actions. (1.) These AZons, as we shall presently see, were supposed 
to have been filled with envy at the glory with which Nus, the most exalted of 
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them, was invested; a circumstance, as it. strikes me, incontestably preving 
that both he and they could have been considered in no other light than 
as real persons. For in what way a divine virtue or action could be filled 
with envy, or sicken at another’s exaltation, is certainly not within the 
reach of any ordinary degree of comprehension. (2.) All these AZons were 
ambitious of mentally comprehending the magnitude of their first parent, the 
Supreme Deity. (3.) An attempt to gratify this inordinate ambition brought 
the last of them, who was inferior to the rest in point of virtue, into the 
greatest peril. (4.) Christ andthe Holy Spirit were generated of the Deity 
for the purpose of repressing, in the other Atons, this most dangerous wish 
of attaining to a knowledge of the Divine Nature, and preventing them from 
yielding to its impulses. (5.) Edified and invigorated by these instructors, the 
4ions, whg had previously occupied themselves wholly in contemplating the 
majesty of the first great Parent, directed their attention to a different object, 
and by an union of their energies produced Jesus, with a host of angels for his 
guard; a nature constituted, as one may say, of the very marrow of all the ons. 
(6.) This generation of Jesus, exhausted, as it were, those powers with which 
they previously superabounded ; for they are represented as afterwards keeping 
a due restraint on themselves, and not indulging in their former inordinate de- 
sire of attaining to a comprehension of the Deity. (7.) On the borders of the 
Pleroma was placed Horus, a-most powerful Awon, whose province it was to 
take care lest any of his brethren, under the influence of some sudden impulse, 
[p. 379.] might be tempted to overleap the boundaries of their celestial abode. 
Now all these things are obviously of such a nature as to preclude every pos- 
sibility of their being attributed to any other than beings endowed with intellect 
and will, and existing by themselves really and truly, distinct, not only from the 
Deity, but from each other. Valentine must, therefore, either have been out of 
his senses, and not have known what he meant himself, or he must have be- 
lieved his AZons to have been real persons, the offspring of the Deity, and have 
regarded the Pleroma, as he termed it, in the light of a kingdom divided into as 
many provinces as there were pairs of AZons, each having two rulers peculiar to 
itself, the one a male, the other a female. I can perceive it, however, to be very 
possible that the notion may suggest itself to some, and in fact I believe it has 
s0 suggested itself, that these AZons were similar to the Ideas which Plato is 
said to have feigned to himself, and which many of his disciples certainly did 
feign to themselves, namely, natures really existing in the Deity as living exem- 
plars or images of mundane things. Without doubt, Valentine, if respect be 
had to the names of merely some of his ons, may appear to have had some- 
what of this kind in contemplation; but, when examined throughout, the names 
of others will be found altogether irreconcilable with this supposition. Nor 
does it strike me that his cause would derive any considerable degree of sup- 
port from this interpretation, even supposing it to be in every respect well found. 
ed; for what are those Platonic Ideas but persons 2 


LIV. The Valentinian theology. These ons, although of di- 
vine origin, were yet supposed to be liable to the same passions 
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and perturbations of mind as distract the human race.(’) All of 
them, for instance, are represented as being filled with envy at 
the distinguished felicity enjoyed by Nus, the chief son of the 
Deity, who alone was adequate to the full comprehension of his 
father’s greatness, and all of them described as animated with the 
most ardent desire of attaining to a similar degree of knowledge, 
not one of them believing it beyond the reach of his capacity to 
arrive at a just conception of the transcendent majesty and ex- 
cellence of the first great Parent. Inflamed beyond measure with 
this desire of fully comprehending the nature of the Supreme 
Deity, Sophia, or Wisdom, the youngest, and consequently the 
weakest of the ons, became at length so agitated and perturbed, 
that, had she not been prevented by Horus, the guardian of the 
celestial boundaries, she would have overleaped the limits of the 
Pleroma, and plunged headlong into the vast ocean of matter 
that lay beyond it.) This violent commotion, however, was 
productive of an effect which it was utterly out of the power of 
Horus to prevent, namely, that Sophia was delivered of a daugh- 
ter styled Achamoth, who, being expelled from the Pleroma, was 
immersed in the rude and chaotic mass of unformed matter 
which lay without it. With a view to prevent the other branches 
of his family from incurring any similar risk, Bythus, or the Su- 
preme Being, by means of Nus, produced two new Aons, Christ 
and the Holy Spirit; of whom the former had it in command to 
instruct the celestial family that the immense greatness of the 
Deity could be comprehended only by Nus, or the First Begotten; 
whilst the latter was to exhort and persuade the Afons [p. 380.] 
to subdue, as far as possible, every irregular commotion of mind, 
and to make it their object to celebrate and worship their first 
great Parent with a tranquil spirit. Calmed and enlightened by 
the admonitions of these instructors and guides, the 4ons unani- 
.mously resolved to give a different direction to their energies, 
and, uniting together their powers, produced, with the approba- 
tion, and in honour of the Supreme Father, the being styled Je 
sus, the most illustrious Star of the Pleroma. 


(1) This imperfection in the Mons, or Divine Natures, will excite but little 
surprise if it be considered that the Deity himself was regarded by all descrip. 
tions of the Gnostics, and particularly by the Valentinians, in a very different 
light from that in which he was viewed by every other denomination of Chris 
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tians, and that they did not allow even this first great Author of all things to 
be possessed of any thing beyond a limited degree of intelligence and power, 
Most assuredly the knowledge of the Deity could not, according to them, have 
been very extensive, since he was incapable of foreseeing what would be the 
fate of the Hons generated of himself, and took no means to provide for their 
safety and tranquillity until his eyes were opened by the vastly perilous attempt 
of the Avon Sophia. That they believed him to possess merely a circumscribed 
power, is equally evident from his being represented as unable to prevent the 
occurrence of many things contrary to his will without the limits of the Pleroma, 
or fo obstruct the institution of a new order of things to the origination of 
which he could not but have been inimical. The parturition of Sophia, we are 
told, was unquestionably highly displeasing to the Deity. The consequences 
of that parturition, then, such as the formation of matter, the birth of Demiurgus, 
the fabrication of the world, and the like, could never have been acceptable in 
his sight. Whatever things were done, therefore, without the limits of the 
Pleroma, appear to have been accomplished without his approbation, and may, 
consequently, be adduced as so many proofs of his infirmity or want of power. 
The Deity of the Gnostics was also destitute of various other qualities, whieh 
right reason as well as the sacred writings point out. as belonging to the Su- 
preme Being. If such, then, were the ideas entertained by the Valentinians 
and the whole tribe of the Gnostics respecting the first great Parent of all things, 
who can feel in any degree surprised that his offspring should have been re- 
garded by those pretenders to superior wisdom as agitated by blind and unruly 
affections, and pining away under the influence of envy and inordinate curiosity ? 

(2) In the Greek of Ireneeus it is és tiv Oday Széavy, which is rendered by 
the old Latin translator in universam subsiantiam. But it is evident that this is 
the sam@ias tiv rd ode soiav, universilatis rerum materiam. Without side the 
Pleroma was situated, according to Valentine, the immense mass of matter. He 
did not, however, as we shall presently see, conceive it to be possessed of either 
motion, form, or a generative power. 


LY. The Valentinian theology. Scarcely were the internal peace 
an:l tranquillity of the celestial‘;commonwealth thus re-established, 
when commotions of the most violent kind began to take placé 
without its limits ;.commotions which eventually occasioned the 
formation of this world, and the generation of the human race. 
Achamoth, the daughter of the Alon Sophia, upon being expelled 
from the Pleroma, lay at the first in a very miserable state, being 
utterly destitute of either form, figure, or light. Touched with 
her calamitous situation, Christ, who, as we have seen, was in- 
vested with the function of a governor and instructor of the 
Mons, in conjunction with the Holy Spirit, imparted to her some 
what of form, intelligence, and rationality. Aroused and stimu- 
lated by the assistance thus given her, Achamoth made a nearet 
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advance to the Pleroma, and endeavoured to obtain for herself a 
larger portion of light. In her attempts at this, however, she 
found herself sedulously opposed by Horus, the ever-watch- 
ful guardian of the borders of the Pleroma; a circum: [p. 881.] 
stance which threw her into the most violent perturbations, and 
overwhelmed her, as it were, with apprehension and anxiety, 
At one time, giving way to despondency, she would be dissolved 
in tears; at another, recollecting the light of which she had ob- 
tained a glimpse, her countenance would be illuminated with 
smiles. These different affections had a very wonderful influence 
on the barren and shapeless mass of matter with which she was 
surrounded, and eventually gave birth to the various elements | 
of the universe. From the irresistible desire with which she was 
inflamed of obtaining further light, arose “‘ The Soul of the World,” 
“The Soul of Demiurgus,” and the like; from her anxiety and 
sorrow, all other things, All iqued matter had its origin in her 
tears, all /ucid matter in her smiles, all the elements of the world 
in her sorrows and despondency.(’) . All the component parts of 
the world were therefore now supplied; but there was still 
wanting an architect who might reduce them into order, and knit 
them together in one grand whole. Addressing herself in sup- 
plication, therefore, to Christ, Achamoth obtained the favour of. 
having Jesus, or the Saviour, sent to her, surrounded with his 
host of angels. With this assistance she produced three sub- 
stances, the material, the animal, and the spiritual; on one of 
which, namely, the animal, she bestowed the gift of Form, a boon 
rejected by the other two; and hence sprung Demiurgus, the 
Founder and Governor of all things.(’*) 


(1) Valentine should seem from this to have regarded Achamoth, or, as she 
was at other times styled, Enthymesis, as the parent of matter, which, in point 
of fact, was nothing more or less than referring the origin of mater to the Deity 
himself. For Achamoth, the parent of matter; was the daughter of Sophia; and 
this latter was derived of the Deity, being the last of the Alons. Valentine, 
therefore, did not assert the existence of two eternal principles, the Deity 
and Matter; but conceived all matter to have been, in point of fact, derived from 
the Deity, although with the intervention of divers generations. Such is the 
exposition that has been given of the tenets of Valentine on this head by several 
very eminent scholars; and it must be confessed that in doing so they appear to 
have some support from the testimony of ancient writers. I cannot, however, 
say that this, by any means, accords with the judgment which I myself have 
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been led to form on the subject. The doctrine of Valentine, it is my belief, 
was, thgt matter had existed without the limits of the Pleroma for an infinite 
period prior to Achamoth’s birth, but in a confused and unformed state, entirely 
destitute of motion, and every other quality. For, as we have already observed 
iust above from Irenzus, and could, if it were necessary, confirm, by the testi- 
nony of Tertullian and other ancient writers, Valentine placed without the limits 
of the Pleroma tiv éany, or 73 Ode sziav, substantiam universam or universi, “the 
universal substance,” or “ the substance of the universe.” Now by this name no 
one, surely, will pretend to say that he could have meant empty space, for the 
very name itself entirely precludes such a supposition ; and if he did not mean 
space, it appears to me impossible that he could have meant any thing else but 
matier. Whatever, therefore, is related by ancient authors respecting the off- 
spring born of Achamoth without the limits of Pleroma, ought to be understood 
as indicating merely those mutations or changes which her perturbations pro- 
[p. 382.} duced in matter which had previously lain in a state of absolute quies- 
cence, and destitute of every quality. Her tears did not generate the liquid 
matter, but merely occasioned a part of matter, which had previously existed in 
a solid state, to deliquesce and separate itself from the rest. Her smiles did not 
produce the pellucid matter, but merely caused a portion of matter, which had 
previously been opaque and absolutely impervious, to become luminous and 
transparent. Her sorrow did not call into existence air, water, fire, and earth, 
but merely caused such commotions in a part of matter, that all these elements 
were produced from it. In short, Enthymesis, or Achamoth, might be looked 
upon, with regard to a few things, as the author of certain modifications, and 

she might likewise be considered as having communieated divers qualities to 
_ matter in general; but she certainly, in my opinion, could never have been re- 
garded by Valentine as the parent of matter itself. 

(2) This fable is recounted at much greater length by Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and other ancient writers. To me, however, it appeared unnecessary to lay be- 
fore the reader any thing more than a sketch of its leading features; or, if I 
may so speak, J deemed it sufficient to exhibit a general view of the different 
acts, without entering into the minutie of each scene in detail. 


LVI. The Valentinian tencts respecting the creation. Demiurgus 
being thus generated of animal matter, undertook, without delay, 
the formation of the corporeal universe, a work in which he was 
privately assisted in part by Jesus, or the Saviour, and in part by 
his mother Achamoth. The course he pursued was, in the first 
place, to separate the animal matter from the material. Of the 
former, or the animal portion, he then formed certain celestial 
bodies, particularly seven heavens, by which, it is easy to perceive, 
were meant seven planets or wandering stars, which constituted 
places of residence for, and were governed by an equal number 
of the most powerful spirits or angels.(’) The supreme heaven 
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Demiuryus reserved to himself, and assigned to his mother that 
space which separates the Pleroma from the world. The material 
portion, in consequence of its having originated from a three-fold 
source, namely, the apprehension, the sorrow, and the anxiety 
of Achamoth, was of a three-fold nature, and, under the plastic 
hand of Demiurgus, gave birth to three distinct genera of things, 
From that which was the fruit of Achamoth’s apprehension or fear, 
were produced the various descriptions of animals; from the off- 
spring of her sorrow the evil angels, of whom the principal one, 
that is, the devil, had his habitation in the air below Demiurgus ; 
and from‘that which had flowed from her anaiety, the elements 
of the world, all of which had been tempered with fire. Man 
was compounded by Demiurgus of both substances, the material 
and the animal, and enveloped by him with an external, sensible 
body, as with a tunic or mantle. ‘To these two constituent parts 
of man, a portion of the spiritual or celestial substance was add- 
ed by Achamoth, the mother of Demiurgus, but entirely without 
the knowledge of her son. The outward corporeal frame of each 
individual man, therefore, was said, by ancient authors, to com- 
prise, as it were, three men: 1st, The material man, who was in- 
capable of salvation; 2dly, The animal man, who might be either 
saved or lost; and, 8dly, The spiritwal man, who could never 
perish, having been generated of the celestial or divine sub- 
stance.(*) 

(1) We may here discover evident traces of the nonsensical dreams [p. 383.] 
of the Egyptians respecting seven animated planets, or moveable stars, pos- 
sessing the governance and direction of the corporeal universe. The idea was 
adopted by most of the Gnostics, especially by such as had received their edu- 
cation in Egypt. 

(2) The particulars here stated are not, it must be confessed, handed down 
to us by ancient writers ina manner so determinate, full, and perspicuous as 
might be wished. By no one, however, who will be at the pains of comparing 
with each other all the different branches of-the Valentinian system of disci- 
pline, can any difficulty be experienced in comprehending what it was that these 
authors in reality meant to convey. Man, according to Valentine, was com- 
posed of a twofold body, the one internal, the other external; as likewise of a 
twofold soul. The internal body consisted of fluid matter; the external one, 
which he speaks of as a tunic enveloping the one within, was framed of matter 
that had remained dense and conerete. The latter was perceptible by the senses, 
the former not. This twofold body Ireneus and other ancient writers denomi- 
nate the material man; but whether in the Valentinian sense, or merely accord- 
ing to their »wn understanding of the matter, Iam unable to determine. Dis- 
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solution inevitably awaited this material man, or, more properly speaking, this 
corporeal frame of the man, after which it would be again absorbed in the grand 
mass of matter from whence it had been originally taken. For the Valentinians, 
' like all the other Gnostic sects, were constrained by the nature of their prinei- 
ples to deny every possibility of a future resurrection of the body. Of the tr00- 
fold soul possessed by man, according to the Valentinian theory, the one was 
taken by Demiurgus from the animal substance or matter, that is, as is sufficiently 
evident, from the more subtile and ethereal species of matter, or that of which 
_the soul of the world was constituted and likewise the heavens framed. This 
soul is that which contains within it the wital principle, as also the faculties of 
sense and perception, and was by ancient writers termed the animal man. The 
ultimate fate of this soul might be either perdition or salvation. This is to be 
understood thus: if the sensitive soul should forsake the worship of Demiurgus 
and his associates, and, turning itself to the Supreme Deity, should resist every 
unlawful appetite, and submit its faculties to the direction of the rational soul, 
’ which is the same thing as placing itself under the dominion of right reason, it 
would in time coalesce, to « certain degree, with the rational or celestial soul, 
and in this way obtain for itself immortality. ‘Should this same soul, however, 
pursue an opposite course, and, spurning at the dominion of the rational soul, 
prefer continuing under the government of the senses, it would, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body, return to the soul of the world, or that more subtile species of 
matter from whence it was originally taken. The other soul, or that which was 
conferred upon man by Achamoth, and which ancient writers denominate the 
spiritual man, is the rational mind, which, from its very nature is immortal, hay- 
ing been taken from the divine substance of which the AZons consist. .That 
this soul should perish must be impossible, since it would be the very height of 
absurdity to suppose any part of the divine essence obnoxious to decay ; where- 
fore, at some time or other, either sooner or later, it must of necessity ascend to 
the regions above, not indeed to the Pleroma itself, where none but natures of 
the highest and most perfect order reside, but to that vast region of space in- 
habited by its mother Achamoth.—In these his tenets respecting man, Valentine 
differed widely from the rest of the Gnostics, provided the sentiments of these 
latter have not been curtailed or abridged by ancient authors, but been handed. 
down to us whole and entire—As to the reason that induced Achamoth to add 
[p. 384.] to the sensitive soul another of a better and more noble description, viz. 
a rational one, it appears:to me very easily to be discovered. Achamoth was 
naturally inclined to favour the sensitive soul, inasmuch as it was her own off 
spring, and consequently felt desirous, if by any means the thing could be 
brought about, to accomplish its salvation. Hence she was induced to give it, 
for an associate or companion, a particle of the divine essence, or a celestia. soul, 
hoping, that by means of this alliance, the sensitive soul might be corrected, and 
in addition thereto, be imbued with a knowledge of the Supreme Deity. In 
support and confirmation of this part of his discipline, there ean be no doubt 
but that Valentine availed himself of all those passages that are to be met with 
in St. Paul’s epistles respecting appetite opposing itself to reason, and the con- 
tentions between the flesh and the spirit. 
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LVII. The Valentinian tenets respecting Christ. The Founder 
of the world, having perfected the work which he had under 
taken, became at length so puffed up with arrogance and pride 
as to imagine that he himself was the only true God, and in con- 
sequence thereof, to arrogate to himself, by the mouths of divers 
prophets which he dispatched to the Jewish people, the honours 
due to the Supreme Deity. His example, as to this, being fol- 
lowed by his associates, the presidents or rulers of the celestial 
orbs, as well as by the minor angels, who were invested with do- 
minion over the different parts of the universe, every knowledge 
of the real and only Supreme God was gradually obliterated from: 
the minds of the human race, the generality of mortals resigning’ 
themselves wholly to the empire of their lusts, and turning a 
deaf ear to all the suggestions of reason.(*) With a view to the 
extrication of mankind from this deplorable state, Christ, who: 
was compounded both of the animal and the spiritual substance, 
and was furnished, moreover, with a sensitive body, (composed, 
however, of ethereal matter,) descended from the regions above 
to this nether world, passing through the body of Mary, without 
contamination, as water does through a conduit. Upon the bap- 
tism of this celestial guest by John, in the waters of Jordan, Jesus, 
an Avon of the highest order, descended on him in the form of a 
dove.(*) The divine man, thus constituted, immediately com- 
menced, by means of discourses, miracles, and denunciations, a 
most vigorous attack on the tyranny of the founder of this world 
and his associates, whilst, at the same time, he re-instated man- 
kind in the knowledge of the Supreme Deity, and instructed 
them as to the mode of bringing into subjection that soul which 
is the seat of sensual appetite and all our irregular desires. En- 
raged at these proceedings, the Mounder of the World caused Christ 
to be apprehended and crucified. Previously, however, to his 
undergoing this punishment, not only the Divine Jesus, the Son 
of the Deity, but also the rational soul with which he had been 
animated, took their departure out of him and fled away. It 
was his sensitive soul alone, therefore, that in conjunction with his 
ztheréal body was affixed to the cross. Those mortals, who in 
obedience to the precepts of Christ, should renounce the worship 
of all false gods, the God of the Jews not excepted, and confining 


their adoration to the Supreme Father alone, should make [p. 385.] 
30 
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the sensitive and concupiscent soul submit itself to the castigation 
and emendatory discipline of nght reason, would obtain salvation 
for their souls of both deseriptions, which, on the dissolution of 
the body, would be transferred to the regions of unbounded space 
adjoining the Pleroma, and there be made partakers of everlast- 
ing joy and felicity. The sensitive souls of those, on the contrary, 
who should pursue an opposite course, and spurning at the con-: 
troul of the radional soul, should persevere in upholding the cause 
of superstition, had no prospect whatever held out to them, but 
that of everlasting perdition.?) When all those parts of the Di- 
vine nature, constituting what were termed celestial souls, should 
be delivered from the bondage of matter, and cleansed from all 
impurity, Achamoth would, it was asserted, pass into the Pleroma, 
and there be united with Jesus as with a husband; whilst Demz- 
urgus would proceed to take up his abode in those regions of 
space contiguous to the Pleroma, which had previously been the 
habitation of his mother, The spiritual or celestial souls, at the 
same time taking leave of the sensitive souls, their former compa- 
nions, would, in like manner, ascend into the Pleroma, and for the 
future be associated with the angels: whilst the sensitive souls, or 
those of inferior order, would continue to experience the high- 
est degree of felicity in the region without the Pleroma, under 
the dominion of Demiurgus. Finally, the fire that had been ori- 
ginally distributed throughout every part of the universe, would 
burst forth from its concealment, and involving the whole ma- 
chine of the world in flame, produce its utter destruction.(‘) That 
Valentine should have encouraged, or even countenanced in his 
followers any thing like moral depravity, or a sinful and flagitious 
course of life, is altogether impossible; since his injunctions were 
that the inferior soul of man should always be made to yield 
obedience to the one that was superior, or, in other words, to right 
reason. We, at the same time, however, feel no difficulty what- 
ever in so far giving credit to Irenzeus, and other ancient writers, 
as to believe that certain of his disciples and followers might 
have led a very disgraceful course of life, and endeavoured, by 
a perversion of the precepts of their master, to supply themselves: 
with an excuse for plunging into vice and every species of ini- 
quity.(*) 


(1) These particulars are but very obscurely handed down by Ireneus and 
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others. By calling in, however, the assistance of the various Guostie systems, 
and collating the different parts of the Valentinian scheme with each other, we 
have been enabled, as we trust, to throw some little additional light on the sub- 
ject, and to place it in such a point of view as may bring the reader acquaint 
ed with the true nature and internal economy of Valentinianism in al) its 
branches. 

(2) As to the opinion entertained by Valentine respecting Chris/, or the 
Saviour, we are left, by the early Christian writers, as much in the dark as we 
are with regard to the Valentinian tenets respeciing man. The Saviour, they 
say, was represented by Valentine as consisting of four parts: a spiritual part, 
an animal part, a corporeal part, and, finally, a celestial part, or the real Saviour, 
which, assuming the form of a dove, descended upon Christ at his baptism. 
Now to this partition, which, by the bye, I believe not to have originated with 
Valentine, but to have been purely the invention of Zreneus, it may perhaps be 
scarcely worth the while to take any formal exception; but ié is certainly far 
from being well conceived, and adapts itself but awkwardly to the subject. The. 
Valentinian Saviour, like the Saviour recognized by all other Christians, was 
constituted of an union of the Son of God with man, but he differed materially 
from the Saviour of other Christians in this, that he consisted of two persons, of. 
whom the divine one continued with that which was human merely fora few years, 
in order that the important legation to mankind might be fulfilled, and [p. 386.] 
took his departure when the latter was about to undergo capital punishment. 
The human person, or man, should seem to have been looked upon as in a great 
measure resembling other men; for we find a two-fold soul aseribed to it, the 
one divine or rational, which is termed by ancient writers the spiritual part of 
Christ, the other sensitive, precipient, the seat of appetites and aversions, and 
which is styled by authors of antiquity the animal part of Christ. With this 
two-fold soul they likewise conjoined a body. In the nature of its body, however, 
this human person differed very considerably from other mortals. For, in the 
first place, this its body was not twofold as the bodies of other men were held 
to be, the one internal and fluid, the other exdernal and dense or solid, but 
merely a single, uncompounded corporeal frame. Again, this body was not 
composed of ferrene matter, but of that which was subtile and ethereal, although 
visible or perceptible by the senses. For had Christ been clothed with a cor- 
poreal frame resembling ours, it would, according to the Valentinian scheme, 
have been possible that, yielding to the contagious influence of the body, he 
might have inclined to the sensitive or concupiscent soul, and stirred it up to 
contend for dominion with the divine or rational soul. In that hwman person, or 
man, with whom Jesus the Son of God, one of the most exalted of the ons, con- 
sented to unite himself, it was but fitting that nothing should be contained which 
might oppose itself to right reason, but that every motion, every propensity and 
desire should be subject entirely to the dictates of the celestial mind. Where- 
fore he was not furnished with a terrene body, but adorned with one of pure 
etheréal or celestial mould.’ Hence, also, in the last place, this human person 
was of necessity held by the Valentinians to have acquired nothing whatever 
from the Virgin Mary, but to have passed through her womb as water through 
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aconduit. For had he adopted any, even the minutest particle from the body 
of Mary, it might, like leaven, have corrupted the whole mass, and generated in 
the sensitive soul, a propensity inimical to right reason ; matter being considered 
by the Gnostics as the source or foundation of all our vices and depraved incli- 
nations. As to the notions entertained by the Valentinians, respecting the Son 
of God; who, for a while, united himself to this very extraordinary and admira- 
ble human person, it is not necessary that I should say much: suffice it to ob- 
serve, that although they regarded him as a Being of a very high and excellent 
nature, their ideas of him fell far short of those which Christians in general en- 
tertain of the Son of God. They consider him, it is true, as an AZon of the 
most exalted rank, begotten of the essence of the Deity, but neither in nuture, 
degree, or power, is ne placed by them on an equal footing with the father— 
From the particulars which I have thus enumerated, it must, I think, be strikingly 
apparent, how widely the Valentinian tenets, respecting the person of Christ, 
differ from ours, « Upon the seizure and condemnation of Christ by the Jews, 
the Valentinians held, that not only the son of the Deity, or that Alon which 
had resided within him, took his departure, but also one of the souls by which 
he had been animated, namely, the rational or celestial one. It was the senstlive 
soul alone, they believed, that in conjunction with the etheréal body was affixed 
to the cross. From this, however, it is apparent that the Valentinians must 
have conceived Christ to have actually suffered and died, 

(3) Great as was the difference of opinion between the Valentinians and 
other Christians with regard to the person of Christ, it was equalled by their dis 
crepance in sentiment respecting his function, and the cause for which he died. 
For Valentine did not believe that the sins of mankind had been expiated by the 
[p. 387.] sufferings and death of Christ; neither did he believe that the Son of 
God, or even the rational soul of the man Christ, had been at all affected by such 
sufferings and death. According to him, the only purpose for which the glori- 
ous Alon, termed Jesus, came into the world was, that he might offer terms of 
salvation to those souls in which is seated the faculty of sense and volition. 
The terms were, that they should forsake the worship of all false gods, the God 
of the Jews, or founder of the world, not. excepted, and, devoting themselves to 
the Supreme and only true God, render, according to the example of Christ, all 
their propensities and desires subject to the controul of the rational or celestial 
mind. All that the Valentinians, therefore, aseribe to Christ, was his haying 
communicated a knowledge of the true God to our benighted race, and taught, 
by his precepts and example, that our desires were to be placed under the domi. 
nion of reason. 

(4) The Valentinian fable, in its termination, corresponds exactly with that 
of the Manicheans. A perfect agreement between them is also discoverable in 
not a few other particulars. This one circumstance alone is sufficient to place 
it beyond all controversy that the Gnostic discipline was, in a great measure, 
derived from the tenets of the Oriental philosophers respecting the origin of 
evil. By not only Valentine, however, but others of the Gnostics, there was 
blended with those Oriental maxims no small portion of the idle conceits and 
physical opinions of the Egyptians, The general tendency of the Oriental, the 
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Gnostic, and the Manichzan schemes is to inculcate, that this world was framed - 
out of rude and yitiated matter, without the knowledge or consent of the Sa- 
preme Deity, and that, either through accident or design, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the divine or celestial substance was incorporated therewith. That the 
Deity is constantly endeavouring, by the assistance of right reason, gradually to 
detach this portion of himself, or of the divine substance, and more particularly 
such part of it as is imprisoned within the bodies of the human race, from de- 
praved matter, and once more to restore it to its origin in the realms of light. 
During the time necessarily required for the accomplishment of this object, he 
patiently tolerates the existence of this universe, or machine of the world, and 
may even be said, in a certain degree, to employ his power in upolding it. For 
such is the nature of its construction, that it nourishes within its bosom the 
seeds of its own destruction, 7. e. an active and vigorous combustible principle 
diffused throughout its whole frame, and which, unless it were kept in subjec- 
tion by the Deity, would soon put an end to the world and everything belong- 
ing to it. When all the souls of men, however, and every particle of the divine 
essence, shall have obtained a deliverance from matter, the Deity will no longer 
prevent this slumbering fire from bursting forth, but suffer it to issue from its 
caverns and recesses, and involve the whole corporeal universe in flames and 
destruction. This doctrine may have been exhibited by different sects under a 
variety of forms, some more subtile, others more homely and gross, some again 
more simple, others more refined and ingenious; but the sum and substance of 
the matter itself will be found to be in all the same. 

(5) Much has been handed down to us by Ireneus, lib. i. ¢. vi. and much by 
other ancient: authors, respecting the wickedness and crimes of the Valentinians ; 
whom they represent as having maintained that everything was lawful for them, 
inasmuch as they had attained to the highest degree of divine knowledge, and as 
having freely indulged in the violation of every law, divine as well as human. 
By no ancient writer, however, is Valentine himself charged with anything of 
this kind, nor do we any where find a depravity of morals attributed to the sect 
at large. The accusation of Irenzeus extends merely to certain of the Valen- 
tinians. Hence, I think it is evident that Valentine could not have counte- 
nanced his disciples in a vicious course of life; but that certain of his followers, 
by giving a different interpretation to the precepts of their master from what he 
ever intended, endeavoured to make them a cloak for their iniquities. [p. 388.] 
This might very easily oceur. As it was the opinion of many of the Christians, 
that let a man only be possessed of faith and he might sin as much as he liked, 
so is it highly credible that certain of the Valentinians might maintain that, 
when once a person had abstracted the soul from the body, and attained to that 
intimate knowledge of the true God which they styled yvéas, he could in no 
shape whatever be affected by the actions of the body. Into this grievous error 
they were, indeed, the more likely to fall, from their disbelief of the future re- 
surreetion of men’s bodies. The Valentinian discipline itself, so far from coun- 
tenancing men in a sinful wicked course of life, expressly inculeated that the 
way to eternal happiness lay open only to those souls who, after the example 
of Christ, should render all their propensities and desires subject to the celes- 
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‘tial and imperishable soul, or, in other words, to right reason. Irenaeus, and 
others who have written after him, I know very well, relate that Valentine re- 
cognized three descriptions or classes of men: va“2tixde or the corporeal; 
uyinesy or the animal ; and rvevmarixss, or the spiritual. The corporeal men, 
-are the heathen or the worshippers of false gods; the spiri/ual men, the Valen- 
tinians or Gnostics; and the animal men, all other Christians. Of these, the 
first must of necessity perish; the second, by an equal necessity, must be 
saved; the last are caprble of being either saved or involved in perdition. That 
the spiritual men should busy themselves at all as to good works, is perfectly 
unnecessary, since it is impossible that they should perish. The animal men 
are under the necessity of cultivating piety. The corporeal men, inasmuch as 
they are entirely destitute of hope, may consider themselves as absolved from 
every law. Now, if such had been the doctrine taught by Valentine, it would 
certainly have been holding out an invitation to the greater part of the human 
race to indulge in every species of iniquity, and granting to his followers, in par- 
ticular, the license of doing whatever they might list. But the tenets which we 
thus find ascribed to Valentine, by Irenzeus and other, ancient writers, are mani- 
festly repugnant to various parts of the Valentinian discipline; and it is, more- 
over, certain that Valentine considered all men to be by nature equal; all en- 
dowed with a two-fold soul, and the gate of salvation as irrevocably closed 
against none. I, therefore, entertain not the least doubt but that these ancient 
authors understood his sentiments but very imperfectly, or else were, on some 
account or other, induced designedly to misrepresent them. That mankind 
were distributed by Valentine into three classes, the animal, the spiritual, and the 
corporeal, is what I by no means pretend to question; but he certainly never 
did think, nor was it possible he should think,that the corporeal class were des- 
titute of souls, and of necessity doomed to perdition. What he meant to say 
was doubtless this, that amongst men of the corporeal class, or the worshippers 
of false gods, the body commonly usurps the dominion, and stifles every energy 
and power of the soul. As long, then, as they should continue in that state, 
‘nothing was to be hoped for by them upon the dissolution of the body; for it 
they died under such circumstances, the sensitive soul would perish, and the ra- 
tional one, being ineapable of death, would be transferred into another corporeal 
frame. After a similar manner ought we to understand what he says of men 
of the animal class; for his doctrine was, not that these were destitute ofa ra- 
tional soul, but that the sensitive and concupiscent soul had in them obtained ~ 
the mastery, so as to prevent the celestial soul from executing its office. They 
were, therefore, according to him, nearey to salvation than those of the corpo- 
[p. 389.] real class, who referred every thing to the body, and totally neglected 
the soul. The class to which he gave the title of spiritual consisted of those in 
whom that particle of the divine essence, the celestial mind, the seat of reason 
and of wisdom, enjoys the preéminence, and holds in subjection not only the 
body, but also that other soul by which the body is acted upon and influenced. 
These must of necessity be saved, inasmuch as they resemble Christ, and con- 
duct themselves” agreeably to his example—I have been obliged to speak the 
. less distinctly respecting the difference in the two-fold soul, with which Valentine 
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considered man as having been endowed, in consequence of ancient authors 
having omitted to mark this difference with sufficient precision. This much, 
however, is clearly to be perecived, that one was considered as being by nature 
immortal; the other as not being immortal by nature, but capable of becoming, 
80 upon yielding due obedience to the superior soul. It is also apparent. that 
the former was looked upon as formed of the divine substance, or that whereof 
the Deity himself consists; the latter ag constituted of the more noble part of 
matter, or suck as was made use of in the framing of the heavens... We are not, 
however, able to speak with equal confidence as to the nature or extent of the 
virtues or powers which each was supposed to possess. Valentine, it is true, 
represents the superior soul as the immediate seat or residence of rationality and 
wisdem ; but, at the same time, he places a certain sort of reason also in the in- 
ferior soul. For he enjoins this latter to attend to the dictates and direction of 
the superior soul, a thing that, without reason and intelligence, it must have 
been utterly incapable of doing. It had also the power of either obeying or re- 
sisting the superior soul, and must consequently, in addition to reason, have , 
been endowed with liberty or freedom of will, a thing not possessed by the supe- 
rior soul. These, as well as various other particulars of the Valentinian disci- 
pline, admit not in the present day of an explication altogether satisfactory, inas- 
much as ancient writers are silent as to many things of essential importance to 
aright understanding of the subject, whilst they, at the same time, pervert other 
things, and not unfrequently give us, as the genuine tenets of Valentine, what 
are merely inferences or deductions drawn by themselyes. Finally, in their ac- 
count of this man’s doctrines and opinions, everything like method or order is 
beyond all measure disregarded; and various things, which ought to have been 
associated together and brought into one view, are disunited and kept far apart. 


LVIIL Inferior sects that owed their origin to the Valentinian 
school. From the Valentinian schoo! are said to have issued not 
a few founders of other sects, who, retaining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their master’s discipline, endeavoured, either by certain 
partia] emendations or by a new exposition and arrangement, to 
improve upon the original plan, and communicate to it a more 
specious and imposing air. It should seem, however, not at all 
unlikely that the same thing which occurred in the case of Simon 
Magus again took place with regard to Valentine; namely, that 
every one who professed sentiments bearing the least affinity or 
resemblance to his opinions was at once, without farther evi- 
dence, accounted to be of the number of his disciples. Amongst 
those who are thus reported to have derived the first rudiments 
of their discipline from Valentine, we may first mention Ptolemy, 
the founder of the sect of the Péolemaites, a man of ingenuity and 
eloquence, who differed widely from the general body of the Va- 
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lentinians in his tenets respecting the Auons, as well as in regard 
to some other points. His dons are not only differently named 
and arranged from those of his reputed preceptor, but he appears 
likewise to have considered them merely in the light of divine 
attributes or virtues.(’) Far different were the sentiments of Se- 
cundus, who is commemorated by Irenzeus as a very distinguished 
[p. 890.] disciple of the Valentinian school. According to him, 
the ons were real substances or persons, and, what is particularly 
deserving of remark, he placed at the head of them two principles, 
light and darkness, a circumstance which plainly proves him to 
have borrowed more from the Oriental philosophy than his mas- 
ter had done, and also indicates in him somewhat of an inclina- 
tion to the discipline of the Manichees.(*) A third disciple of the 


- Valentinian school, not at all inferior to these in point of fame, 


indeed, rather their superior, was Heracleon, an author whom we 
find Clement of Alexandria and Origen repeatedly citing, for the 
purpose of exposing and confuting his errors. Whether Heracleon 
dissented in reality from Valentine, or merely in words and 
phrases, and if there was really a difference between them, in 
what such difference consisted, and what were the peculiar opi- 
nions or tenets of the former, are points which, in the present 
day, it will be found far from easy to determine.(’) 


(1) Respecting Ptolemy, in addition to Ireneus, Tertullian, (Lib. contr. 
Valent. c. iv. p. 290.) Augustine, and others, I would recommend the reader par- 
ticularly to consult Epiphanius, Heres. XXXIII. p. 216. 222. who gives us a let- 
ter of his to a woman named Flora, which was afterwards published more cor- 
rectly by J. Ernest. Grabe, in his Spicilegium Patrum et Hereticorum, tom. ii. p- 
69. In this letter he communicates without reserve his sentiments respecting 
the Jaw of Moses, declaring it, in his opinion, not to have been derived from the 
Supreme Deity; sui to have been framed in part by the Jewish doctors, in part 
by Moses, and in part by Demiurgus, or the founder of this world. This opinion 
respecting the origin of the law of Moses, it has not been unusual for learned 
men to consider as peculiar to Piolemy; but as to this, they are unquestionably — 
inan error. That the Jewish law did not owe its origin to the Supreme Being, 
was an article of common belief throughout the whole Gnostic school, although 
the leaders of the different sects into which it branched might differ somewhat 
in the mode of expressing their sentiments on the subject. Even Valentine him- 
self did not think otherwise. 

(2) Vid. Irenzeus, lib. i. cap. xi. Epiphanius, Heres. xxxi. Augustine, de 
Heres, cap. xii. It is certain that much difference of opinion subsisted between 
Ptolemy and Secundus as to the nature of the ons, the one considering them 
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as merely modes or virtues of the Divine nature, the other as real substances or 
persons; and each contending that his own sentiments on the subject corres 
ponded with those which had been entertained by their master. Respecting the 
nature and true grounds of this dispute, one might readily engage in much 
learned disquisition; but, as there is no necessity for it, I shall content myself 
merely with observing, that from this controversy Valentine appears to have been 
a man of some genius, certainly ; but, at the same time, one of a weak indecisive 
mind, who, indeed, propounded many new opinions, but left the greater part of 
them so ill defined as to afford matter for continual disputes amongst his dis- 
ciples, 

\ (8) Vid. J. Ernest. Grabe, Spicileg. Pairwm et Hereticor. tom. ii. p. 82. et seq. 


LIX. Marcus and Colarbasus. Amongst the disciples of Valen- 
tine, we find ancient authors agree also in reckoning (though on 
what authority is uncertain) one Varcus, the founder of the sect 
of the Marcosians, and a Colarbasus, who was some how or other 
connected with this Marcus, either as an associate, a pupil, [p.391.] 
ora preceptor. Of Colarbasus not much is handed down to us by 
either Irenzeus or any other writer. What little they do say of 
him almost entirely respects his tenets concerning the ons, 
whom, it appears, he distributed, named, and associated in a very 
different way from Valentine. To enter further, therefore, into 
the history of this man’s opinions, would be only a waste of words, 
Concerning Marcus, however, many things are left us on record, | 
particularly by Ireneus. Of these some may easily be reconciled 
with the principles of the Valentinian discipline, but others are 
entirely new, and at the same time exceedingly obscure, so much 
so, indeed, as scarcely to admit of explication—Amongst other 
notable attainments and exploits, he is said to have discovered 
very profound mysteries in the Greek letters, to have studied 
magic, worked miracles by the assistance of demons,’ debauched 
women, instilled into his followers the vilest of principles, and 
compiled a code of the most puerile and absurd institutions. tn 
the heavy catalogue of accusations thus brought against him, 
some particulars were no doubt well founded, others wholly ficti- 
tious, and some deduced from a misapprehension or a wrong in- 
terpretation of his opinions. To draw the proper line of distine- 
tion between the one and the other of these might not, perhaps 
be altogether beyond the power of a person intimately conversat. 
with the Gnostic discipline; but it would be a work replete with 
labour and fatigue. Contemplating the history of this man with 
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every possible degree of candour, and even rejecting as spurious 
every part of what are stated to have been the Marcosian tenets, 
except such things as could not possibly have been feigned, it will, 
nevertheless, be found impossible to form a more lenient judg: 
ment of Marcus than this: That he was a man of the Jewish per- 
suasion, in all probability neither wicked nor impious, but, at the 
same time, one who exercised his mental powers only to make 
himself ridiculous, and who, having his brain bewildered with 
Oriental, Egyptian, and Jewish extravagancies, converted the 
universal religion, which he pretended to profess, into a system of 
the most egregious nonsense and deformity.(’) 


(1) Respecting the tenets of Marcus, and the sect of the Marcosians, 
founded by him, which, extending itself through various regions, particularly 
Gaul, imposed on many of the more plain and simple of the Christians, Ireneeus 
treats much at large, (Adv. Heres. lib. i. cap. xiv. et seq.) although in a very 
immethodical, unconnected manner. The subject has also been taken up after 
him by others. Of these tenets we need only direct our attention to such as it 
was utterly impossible that either Ireneus or any other author should have 
feioned, to be convinced that the man must have becn disordered in his brain, 
indeed, entirely out of his wits. The evidence of this is, in fact, so glaringly 
obvious, that we can only wonder it should ever have entered into the heads 
of learned men to exercise their genius in endeavouring to reclaim and purify 
so incorrigible and hopeless a subject. By way of specimen, we will present 
the reader with the Marcosian tenets respecting the foree and power of the 
Greek lellers, as they are given us by Irenzus, nearly in the very words of Mar- 
cus himself. tir’ & (the reader will understand that these are the words of 
one of the Supreme ons, whom Marcus represents as haying been sent to 
him in the form of a woman) t2dc’ sy ra mae’ duly diners récoaexr yriumrra 
dorcppotas umde xelv yivaree THY Teldv duvduewv eiuovinds, TOV meeteysray ror 
Gov rav tivo sorxeiwv rov deidusvy ra ctv pyre apwve yeduurrx tvysa vourooy 
eivat ro WATes Kae TUS ahnSelas, Dra Td dpdveus duTods civtl, rerésev apaires 
wat dvtxdadiress ra Te nulpova ourTd, Bvra TF A3ye Kai Tis Cwiis, dik re pica 
Greg umdpyev trav Té dpdvov xal TdY Pavnévtwy’ aai dvadixzztar ray wey 
ineoSey ray dmippotav, rav d’umte duty riv dvagsedy’ Ta St Qwvievta xk avTa 
rca dyra re avde dre xat rug exxAnoias, éxss Dia toy aySedrs cavi recendira 
tdepore ru Sra, 9 Yip Wyss Ths Paviis Mourn” duTa> weeseToincey. Has igiur, 
que apud nos sunt, vigintt quatuor liltere, emanationes esse intellige trium virtu- 
tum imaginales, earum' que continent universum, que sunt sursum elemeniorum 
[p. 392.] numerum. Mutas enim litteras novem puta esse patris et veritatis, yuo 
niam sine voce sint, id est. inenarrabiles et ineloquibiles. Semivocales autem cum 
sint octo, Logi esse et Zocs, quoniam quasi media sint inter mutas et vocales, et 
recipere eorum quidem que supersint emanationem, eorum vero que subsint ele. 
vationem. Vocales autem el ipsas seplem esse, anthropi el ecclesia, quoniam per 
anthropum vox progrediens formavit omnia, Sonus enim vocis formam eis cir 
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cumdedit. Jreneus, lib. i. cap. xiv. § 5. p.' 70. Communications, similarly sub- 
tile, and even still more ridiculous and obscure, respecting the force and pro- 
perties of the Greek letters, and their accordance with divine matters, both pre- 
cede and follow the above. That it should ever have entered into the mind of 
Ireneus, or any other person, to have invented things like these, and-ascribed 
them to Mareus, by way of bringing him into discredit, is not to be believed, 
They are, in fact, taken from his writings, and given in his own words. Now, 
can any one, let me ask, who is himself in possession of his senses, for a mo- 
ment regard these sublime mysteries as the offspring of a sound and rational 
mind ?—But I will add. another specimen, which must, I think, place it beyond 
all question, that Marcus and his followers altogether turned their backs on 
every principle of true wisdom, and were devoted to the silly conceits and ex- 
travagancies of the Egyptians. In Irenzus are to be found certain prayers, which 
the Marcosians dictated to dying people, to be recited when, in their journey to 
the celestial regions, they came to pass through the provinces of Demiurgus and 
his associates. Iren. lib. i. cap. xxi. § 3. p. 97. In these prayers also, there is 
no room to suspect any thing like fraud or misapprehension. If the sense or 
meaning of them be aitended to, they will be found to have a near resemblance 
to those of a similar kind in use with the Ophiles, which are preserved by O:i- 
gen in his work conira Celsum, although they certainly differ from them some- 
what in words. They are, moreover, of such a description as to preclude every 
idea of their having been invented by any adversary of the Marcosian sect. It 
was the opinion, then, of the Marcosians, as well as of the Ophites and others 
of the Gnostics, and derived by them, as I conceive, from the Egyptians, that 
the souls of the good and virtuous, upon taking leave of the body, and proceed- 
ing to the mansions above, had to pass through the celestial orbs, and the planets 
or wandering stars, which were under the dominion of Demiurgus and other 
most powerful Genii, who were completely adverse to this passage of souls 
through their domains, and particularly anxious to arrest their progress. The 
efforts of these invidious tyrants, however, might, it was believed, by means of 
certain words and phrases, be so far rendered abortive as to prevent their im- 
peding souls in their ascent to the Deity ; and it was of course considered as 
expedient that dying persons should provide themselves with prayers and for- 
mule of this description: réres 3% ras wegi rdv Anusseydy dxuzavras, (we give 
the words of Ireneus) cetdex tagzySivas, wie naTayvavas duTay Tig pins, ae 
weds yéves Tis pnrpict dutév dé mopeuSinvar dus ra idin “pibavra ri deruos dura, 
rerése tiv Luxnv’ Hee aulem eos qui circa Demiurgum sunt audientes, valde con- 
turbari, et reprehendere suam 7 et genus matris : ipsos autem (the souls 
which had taken their leave of the body), abire in sua, proyicientes nodos ipsorum, 
id est, animam, meaning the sensitive soul itself, or what of the sensitive soul 
these celestial souls might have brought with them from the body. Por any 
one to attempt to explain away the utter inanity and absurdity of things like 
these, appears to me a most miserable abuse both of learning aud talents. —I 
would not, however, be understood as denying that some things with [p. 393.] 
which the Marcosian sect is reproached by {renzus and others, might either be 
misunderstood by ignorant people unacquainted with the force of the words 
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and terms made use of, or unfairly represented by heedless and malevolent spec 
tators, to whom every thing appeared vile and flagitious that was unusual with 
the Christians; amongst which I reckon what is reported respecting the sorcery 
and delusive tricks, or if the reader had rather, the religious fallacies of Marcus, 
which appear to me unworthy of the least credit, inasmuch as it is to be sup- 
ported by no kind of argument, and may be invalidated on several grounds, 
Whatever Irenzus has transmitted to us respecting things of this sort, appears 
to have been collected from the testimony of certuin women, who might have 
easily been imposed upon, and under the hope of obtaining for themselves a 
more ready re-admission into the congregation of the faithful, whom for a while 
they had deserted, might possibly have been induced to embellish their narra- 
tion in a way not exactly corresponding with the truth. It is said, for example, 
that in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, Marcus was accustomed, either by 
means of magie or some sort of juggling, to tinge the wine in the chalice with 
ared or purple colour, morigra divw xexgxuéva (says Ireneus, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 
60.) mer7 rou évosy duxtelseiv, nat émt mhéov ixtTéivwv rov Nycv Tis éEminartoeas, 
moepuerx xk ag dvapzivertat moses we Soxelyv rdv dxd rav veg ra baa 
xaerty re alfza TO éauTis galery éy To exeiven TroTng i@ Sd THs EWLHANTEw@e aUTY, 
Pro calice vino misto, fingens se gralias agere, et multum producens ver!a invo- 
cationis purpureus et rubicundus calix ut appareat facil, ita ut videatur gratia ab 
tis qui sunt supra omnia (i. e. the ons) sanguinem suum in illius calicem per 
gus invocationem stillare. Now, with regard to this, learned men have denied, 
and, ag I think, rightly, that for the accomplishment of a thing of this sort, any 
recourse to magic could be necessary. They suspect, nevertheless, that Marcus 
must, in some way or other, have deluded the eyes of the beholders. But, for 
my own part, I have not the least doubt but that, in this case, a very innocent 
practice, and one that originated from a good design, has been exposed to un- 
merited reproach through the mistake of some spectator who was unacquainted 
with the Marcosian discipline. The eustom with this sect, no doubt, was, that the 
chalice should be filled first with white wine, probably by way of representing, 
by a sort of figure, the purity and sanetity of Christ’s blood. In the act of con- 
secration, however, it was the usage for the priest to mingle a portion of red 
wine with the white, so as to make the contents of the chalice in some sort 
resemble blood, and thereby excite in the minds of those present, a more 
lively recollection of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. Possibly it might happen, that 
this mingling of the red wine with the white by the priest, might escape the 
observation of certain persons who chanced to be oceasional witnesses of the 
public worship of the Marcosians, and that ugon perceiving red wine distributed 
in the cup, without being aware that any other than white wine had been 
poured into it, they were led to conclude that this change must have been 
wrought by the assistance of some evil spirit, and to represent the matter in this 
light to others. Who is there that can be ignorant of the multitude of errors 
to which mistakes of this kind gave rise? My opinion is precisely the same with 
regard to the other miracle which is subsequently related by Ireneus—On 
fie table, around which it was customary for the Marcosians to assemble, 
when celebrating the Lord’s supper, was placed a cup of much larger size than 
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the chalice out of which the communicants drank. nto this larger cup it was 
the usage for the priest to pour what little portion of the wine might be left 
by the communicants in the chalice, or smaller cup; and the consequence, we 
are told, was, that these tew drops became on a sudden so amplified, as to fil) 
sucli larger vessel, even to overflowing, with liquor of an ensanguined colour. 
Irenzus recounts this as one of the prodigies, or, if the reader had rather, one of 
the frauds of Marcus; for I must own that his words admit of being taken [p. 394.] 
in either sense: #& rocdurdé riva écrdv, xi éZousghous Tov Tadaimweov Savuarorords 
dvepdvn, rd utyGds mangwSévros ix rH uined mornety WsTé xa umegexyeiotar gf dura. 
Dein cum talia quedam dixit, et infelicem illam (mulierem) ad insaniam adegit, lum 
mirabilia facere videtur, majore calice minore ita ut (poculum) redundaret impleto. 
But it is easily to be ccllected, even from the words of Irencus himself, by any 
one who shall duly attend to them, although it must be acknowledged that his 
manner of expressing himself in this passage is very confused and obscure, that 
no trick or deception was actually practised in this case, and that the idea of the 
thing’s having been accomplished by any fraudulent or preternatural operation, 
in all probability originated with certain ignorant or heedless and prejudiced 
spectators. With the Marcosians it was not the custom for several to partake 
in succession of one cup, as is the practise with other Christians, but a separate 
portion of wine was given to each person by the priest. When any one did not 
drink the whole of what was thus handed to him, the remainder was poured into 
a larger cup that stood on the table; and the chalice was replenished with a 
fresh quantity of wine for the person next in rotation, Whatever was left in 
the smaller cup being thus constantly emptied into the larger one, the latter, of 
course, in time, became full; nor can I bring myself to believe that this sect 
could have been so stupid and silly as to regard a thing of such necessary oceur- 
rence in the light of a miracle. What I suspect is, that certain occasional spee- 
tators of the Marcosian rites, observing the wine to increase in the larger cup, 
which had been placed-on the table empty, without perceiving the actual cause 
by which such increase was produced, were hastily induced to imagine that it 
was either accomplished by the assistance of some evil demon, or otherwise 
brought about by some subtle kind of fraud. 


LX. Bardesanes. Ancient writers are also agreed in reckon- 
ing, as the disciples of Valentine, (in addition to others, whom we 
deem it unnecessary to notice, inasmuch as they are scarcely 
known even by name at this day,) those two very celebrated 
characters, Bardesanes and Tatian, from both of whom the cause 
of Christianity derived no inconsiderable degree of benefit, al- 
though each of them became the parent of a new sect, and patron- 
ized several very important errors. In this, however, it is mani- 
fest that the authors to whom we allude must have laboured under 
a mistake, since the doctrine of Bardesanes, as well as that of 
Tatian, is very considerably removed from the Valentinian prin- 
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ciples and discipline. Each had a manifest leaning to the Orien- 
tal opinions which were cherished by the Gnostics respecting the 
origin of all things, and more particularly evil; but by neither 
was the plan of the Gnostics adhered to in endeavouring to pro- 
duce an accommodation between those tenets and the principles 
of Christianity. Bardesanes, who was born of Christian parents at 
Edessa, in Mesopotamia, and appears to have been a man of very 
considerable talents and erudition, had, by his writings, acquired 
for himself no little degree of reputation under the reigns of the 
emperors Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus; but, having un- 
luckily been induced to espouse the Oriental (or, as ancient wri- 
ters term them, Valentinian) notions respecting the existence of 
two principles, he devoted himself for a while to the propagation 
of an erroneous doctrine; and, being possessed of great subtilty 
[p. 895.] and address, succeeded in gaining over numerous con- 
verts, from whence sprung the sect of the Bardesanists that flou- 
rished in Syria and the neighbouring regions.(*) After some time, 
indeed, he again embraced the orthodox faith, and became the 
deterrnined opponent of certain of those errors of which he had 
formerly been the distinguished patron and defender; but the 
poison which he had imbibed was never thoroughly eradicated 
from his mind,(’) nor was he ever capable of healing the cruel 
wound which his conduct had given to the interests of Chris- 
tianity. His doctrine was, that all things had originated from 
two principles: the one good, 2. e. the Deity ; the other evil, vz. the 
Prince and Governor of matter, which he held to be eternal and 
intrinsically corrupt. The formation of the world, and the crea- 
tion of mankind, he ascribed to the supreme and superlatively 
excellent Deity; but a world of an infinitely better constitution 
than the one which we at present inhabit, and mankind of a nature 
vastly superior to that of the human race at this day.) The 
primitive world, according to Bardesanes, was entirely free from 
every species of evil; and man, as he came from the hands of his 
Maker, was compounded of a celestial mind joined to an aérial or 
highly subtilized- body. When the Prince or Governor of mat- 
ter, however, had succeeded in seducing the innocent soul into 
sin, the Deity permitted him to go the further length of envelop- 
ing man with a dense and cumbrous body, composed of depraved 
matter; and, by way of punishing the human race for their de 
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fection, allowed this author of all evil to mar the fair face of the 
world, and despoil it of the greatest part of its beauty.(*) Hence 
the perpetual contention between reason and appetite, by which 
mankind are tormented in the present day; for the gross and 
corrupt material body with which man became thus invested is 
ever impelling the soul to acts of iniquity and sin, For the pur- 
pose of putting an end to this calamitous state of things, Jesus, 
according to this heresiarch, descended from the mansions above 
and assumed a corporeal frame; a frame, however, not at. all re- 
sembling the bodies with which the human race are enveloped, 
but of a celestial and ethereal nature. It was, therefore, in ap: 
pearance merely that this heavenly guest was brought forth, or 
that he ate, suffered, and underwent death; for that in reality he 
neither was born, nor did he die.(°) The doctrine which he re- 
presented Jesus as having taught, was that the souls of men should 
yield in nothing to the influence of the body, but be constantly 
striving to release themselves from the chains of vitiated matter. 
On the dissolution of the material body, the souls who had availed 
themselves of the instruction thus afforded them, would, he held, 
ascend, invested with their original bodies of ethereal mould, into 
the presence of the Supreme Deity; whilst the terrene and exter- 
nal body itself, which had, in fact, been the prison of the soul, 
and the origin or fountain of all its transgressions, would, he sup- 
posed, again be absorbed in the vast material mass from whence 
it had been taken, without the least hope of reviviscence or a 
future. resurrection, 

(1) Of Bardesanes we find frequent mention made by ancient writers. His 
history is particularly entered into by (amongst others) Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. 
lib. iy.@. 30. p. 151. Epiphanius, Heres. lvi. p.476.. Theodoret, Heretic. Fabular. 
lib. i. cp. 22. p. 208. Augustine de Haresibus, cap. xxxv. See also the Chroni- 
con Edessenum apud Jos. Simon. Assemann. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. [p.396.] 
tom. i. p. 389. et. seq. Various extracts from his writings are also to be met 
with in Eusebius de Preparat. Evangelica, Porphyry de Abstinentia, and the 
works of other ancient authors, which leave us in no doubt as to his genius and 
abilities, The nature of his discipline is by no one more clearly explained than 
by Origen, Dialog. contra Marcionitas, sect. iii. p. 70. et. seq. edit. Wetsten. 
From all these different sources, however, it is impossible for any one to obtain 
any thing like a full and complete history of the life of Bardesanes, or a perfect 
and satisfactory conception of his philosophy and religion. By more modern 
writers, therefore, who have undertaken to illustrate the history of this heresi- 
arch and his tenets (the most distinguished of whom, in addition to Tillemont, 
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a very laborious and accurate writer, certainly, but one by no means deserving 
of the very high degree of reputation which he enjoys, and Assemann, to whom 
I have just above vererred are Fred. Strunzius in his Historia Bardesanis et 
Bardesanistarum, published at Wittenburg in 4to. and Isaac Beausobre in his 
Histoire de Manichée, vol. ii. p. 128.), we find several things left involved in ob- 
security, and much of uncertain conjecture intermixed with real history. —Re- 
specting the origin of the lapse of Bardesanes, a different account is given by 
Eusebius from raha we meet with in Epiphanius. By the former, Bardesanes 
is represented as having been addicted to the Valentinian tenets previously to 
his embracing the orthodox faith, whereas the latter states him to have first of 
all cherished the true faith, and then to have been seduced into error by the Va~ 
lentinians. If, as is most probable, Bardesanes was born of Christian parents, 
the account given by Epiphanius is certainly the one best entitled to credit, and 
I have, therefore, without scruple, adopted it. 

(2) This is expressly stated by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 30. and 
might, if it were necessary, be confirmed by the testimony of other writers. 
Bardesanes in fact discarded whatever was so obviously repugnant to the 
principles of Christianity as not to admit of any thing like a reconciliation there- 
with, such, for instance, as the Valentinian tenets respecting an evil principle, 
the eternity of matter, the body of Christ, the return of our mortal frames to 
matter without any hope of a future resurrection to life, and the like; but as te 
the notion of sin having owed its origin to matter, and various other opinions 
which he had before been led to espouse, he retained them to the last, and 
availed himself of their assistance in expounding a part of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

(3) This notion respecting the origin of the world and of mankind most de- 
cisively separates Bardesanes from Valentine and* every other Gnostic leader, 
by all of whom the world was considered as having been framed, in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Deity, by a being to whom they gave the title of Demi- 
urgus. 

(4) It may not be amiss to apprize the reader that I cannot pretend to vouch 
the authority of ancient writers for every thing that I have here stated. In none 
of these authors, for instance, is there toebe found any thing respecting a pri- 
mitive world created by God, and a posterior world corrupted through the 
mavhinations of the Prince or Governor of matter; but ¢hey all speak as if Bar- 
desanes had imagined the universe, as it is at present constituted, to have been 
the work of the Supreme Deity, and consequently that the world, as we now 
behold it, differs in no respect from the world as it existed prior to the lapse or 
transgression of souls. Again, they appear to intimate it as his belief; that men,, 
in consequence of their disobedience, were, by way of punishment, invested by 
the Deity himself with depraved and vitiated material bodies.—But I will ven- 
ture to assert, that unless we would make Bardesanes inconsistent with himself, 
[p. 397.] it is impossible to attribute to him sentiments like the above. For 
how could any man, who considered the Deity as exempt from every species of 
evil, and, at the same time, regarded matter, not only as intrinsically corrupt, 
but also as subject to the dominion of an evil ruler, how, let me ask, could any 
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man, viewing things in this light, have believed that the all-good Deity would 
either have invaded the vile and contaminated province of his adversary and 
enemy, or moved a finger in giving arrangement or distribution to vitiated mat- 
ter, or, lastly, have placed souls, generated of himself, in a region so thoroughly 
devoted to iniquity? By no kind of sophistry could acts like these have been 
reconciled with a nature decidedly hostile to every thing evil. Bardesanes, 
therefore, must either have recognized a primitive world, the workmanship of 
the Deity, in contradistinction to a latter one that had been corrupted by the author 
of all evil, or he must have believed in the existence of a paradise beyond the 
confines of this world, and conceived the universe which we inhabit, to have 
been framed by the Prince or Governor of matter in humble imitation of such 
paradise. In the second place, how could it be possible for a man, who was 
obviously anxious to exempt the Deity from every imputation of evil, to have 
believed that this all-perfect Being was induced, in consequence of the fall of 
the human race, te clothe them with a vitiated body, composed of matter that 
was under the dominion of his adversary, and teeming with every corrupt and 
depraved appetite? Can that Being be deemed in an absolute sense good, who 
is the author or cause of sinful or evil conduct in others? Ihave no doubt, 
therefore, but that, in expounding the doctrine of Bardesanes respecting the 
conjunction of the body with the soul, there must have been something or other 
omitted by Origen and the rest of the ancient writers. According to the opinion 
which I have been led to form on the subject, Bardesanes must have held either 
that the Deity, in consequence of man’s having sinned, and thus rendered him- 
self subject to the dominion of the malicious ruler of matter, would not inter- 
fere to prevent the latter from encumbering the human race with bodies formed 
of clay; or else that mankind had, in an unguarded moment, through the machi- 
nations of the Author of all evil, been so far beguiled, or rather besotted, as to 
fall in love with the bodies which he presented to them, and assume them of 
their own accord. 

(5) The opinion thus entertained by Bardesanes respecting the celestial or 
ethereal nature of Christ’s body, must, unless I am much mistaken, have been 
the only reason that induced ancient writers to class him with the Valentinians, 
with whom he held scarcely any thing else in common. 


LXI. Tatian. Tatian, who was a native of Assyria, and a 
man of considerable learning and talents, having, according to his 
own account,(") from a perusal of the sacred writings, been led to 
entertain a favourable opinion of Christianity, betook himself to 
Rome, and there assiduously laboured in cultivating a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with its nature and principles under the tuition 
of the celebrated Justin Martyr. The latter having been called 
upon to lay down his life in the cause of his Divine master, Tatian 
at first opened a school in the city of Rome, but at length was in- 
duced to return to his native country, where, either on the insti- 
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gation of his own mind, (for he was naturally of an austere dis: 
position,) or, by the persuasion of others, he was led to embrace 
the tenets of those who, in expounding the principles of Chris 
tianity, called in the assistance of the Oriental philosophic notions 
respecting the Deity, matter, the world, and the human soul, 
The exact form of the religion which he invented, or otherwise 
[p. 398.] adopted, is not to be collected from any ancient writer.(’) 
Of this much, indeed, we are certain, that it must. have pos- 

sessed en hat of ihe Valentinian cast, since, besides ascribing 
great honour to the dons, we find that it engeaed a distinction 
between the founder of the world and the Supreme Deity, and 
disclaimed the notion of Christ’s having assumed a real body.(’) 
There can, therefore, be no difficulty m accounting for the cir- 
cumstance of Tatian’s having been regarded by many as a dis- 
ciple of the Valentinian school. It is, however, equally certain, 
that as well in other things as in the precepts which relate to 
morality, the disagreement that existed between the system of 
Tution and that of Valentine was far from being either trifling oF 
inconsiderable. Matter, for instance, beg Loh ened by the { for- 
mer as intrinsically evil, and the hodies of men consequently, as 
not. having been air by the Deity, but as so many prisons of 
celestial souls, he willed his followers to abstain from propagating 
their species, and likewise from everything that might conduce 
either to the strengthening or recreation of their coporeal fabric; 
in other words, he commanded his disciples to avoid wedlock, to 
forego the use of animal food as well as of wine, and, leading a 
solitary life, to content themselves with a very ee Ces quantity. 
of the most slight and:meagre sustenance. To such an excess, in- 
deed, were his regulations with regard to abstinence carried, that 
even in the celebration of the Lord’s supper, he enjoined the! use 
of water instead of wine.(")) This severe and’ melancholy system 
of discipline procured for his followers, of whom Tatian had soon 
to boast of great numbers in Syria, the people of which country: 
naturally lean to an austerity of manners, and subsequently in 
other regions, the denominations of Hncratites, or “the Continent ;” 
Hydroparastates, or “ Water Drinkers;” Apotactites, or ‘‘Renun- 
tiants” of this world’s goods, and the like; although it was by no 
means unusual for them to be termed, in reference to the. author 
of their sect, Tutianites, or Tatianists. «A species of piety that wears 
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an austere and rigid aspect being sure to make a considerable im? 
pression on the minds of people in general, it is not to be won- 
dered at thaf this sect should have maintained its ground in vari- 
ous countries so low down as the fourth century, or, indeed, even 
later.(*) 


(1) In his oration “to the Greeks,” which has escaped the fate of his other. 
writings, and remains extant at this day. Although not entirely free from errors, 
it is a discourse replete with various erudition, and written in a style by rio 
means deficient in polish. It is commonly to be found ‘annexed to the works 
of Justin Martyr, and was in’ 1700 published separately at Oxford, in 8vo., 
accompanied’ with various annotations, by an English student of the name of. 
Worth. - 

__ (2) Besides Ireneus, Epiphanius, and others, who have written expressly 
on the subject of the early Christian sects and heresies, there are many, who, in 
treating on other topics, have incidentally been led to make mention of Tatian: 
from none, however, can he be said to have. received that measure of attention 
to which a man of his eminence was certainly entitled. 

(3) Vid. Clemens Alexand. Stromat. lib. iii. p. 460, and Excerpt. ex Philosoph, 
Orient. p. 806, Epiphanius, Heres. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. Origen in Lib. de Ora- 
tione cap. xiii. p. 77. Edit. Oxon. Hieron. Comm. in Galat. vi. p. 200. &e. 

(4) A dislike to wine should seem to have prevailed amongst the philoso- 
phers of the East from a very remote period, and more particularly [p. 399.] 
amongst such of them as believed in a two-fold origin of things, by whom we 
find it, commonly termed. the blood of the Devil, or evil principle. See what 
has been collected on the subject by Paul Ernest Jablonsky, in his Pantheon 
Aigyptiorum, part i. p. 131. In prohibiting the use of wine, therefore, to his 
- followers, Mahommed does not appear to have originated any new or difficult 
law, but merely revived and sanctioned with his authority an ancient regulation 
of the Arabs, the Persians, the Syrians, and other oriental nations. We may» 
hence, too, easily account for that detestation of wine by which almost all the 
Gnostics of Asiatic origin, and, at a.subsequent. period, the Manichzans were 
eharacterized. 

(5). Vid. Jos. Simon. Assemanni, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. 
‘,p. 93. Assemann, who was himself a Syrian, and well acquainted with the 
temper and habits of his countrymen, very justly remarks, that the naturally rigid 
and austere disposition of the Syrians tended greatly to favour the extension of 
this sect. 

LXII. the Ophites. That I should enter into a history of the 
smaller and more obscure of the Gnostic’ sects, of which a nume- 
rous catalogue might easily be collected from ancient writers, will 
not, I take it for granted, be thought necessary; for, besides that 
nothing of any moment respecting them is to be met with on 
récord, it should seem that ancient authors fell into the error of 
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considering, as separate and distinct sects, what were merely 
members or branches of other sects; to say nothing of the occa- 
sion that was afforded for the mistaken multiplicatiot of sects, by 
the practice that appears to have prevailed of frequently giving 
to an individual sect a great variety of denominations.(') I can- 
not, however, omit taking notice of the Ophites, a sorry, infatuated 
set of men, on whose tenets Irenzeus and other ancient writers 
have bestowed a much greater degree of attention than on those 
of many other sects. With regard to the first rise of this sect, 
there are various considerations which will not permit us to doubt 
of its having had its orzgin amongst the Jews, or of its having ex- 
isted long prior to the age of Christ. Struck with the magnitude 
and splendour of our blessed Saviour’s miracles, a part of the 
Ophites were induced to acknowledge his divine authority, re- 
serving to themselves, nevertheless, the liberty of making the re- 
ligion which he promulgated conform itself to certain principles 
which they had previously adopted from the Egyptian and Orien- 
tal philosophy.- The remainder of the sect, however, continued 
to cherish their ancient superstitions, and execrated the name of 
Christ in common with other Jews. Hence arose two deserip- 
tions of the Ophites, the one Jewish, the other Christian. The 
tenets «of the latter embraced most of those vain fancies which 
were cherished by the other Gnostics of Egyptian origin, respect- 
ing the AZons; the eternity of matter; the creation of the world 
without the approbation or knowledge of the supreme Deity; the 
imprisonment, as it were, of souls within the body; the directors 
or rulers of the seven planets, or wandering stars; the tyranny ex- 
ercised by Demiurgus, whom they termed Jaldaboth, and his asso- 
ciates, over celestial minds; the progress of souls ascending to the 
{p. 400.] Deity through the seven celestial orbs, and the means 
which Sophia, or Achamoth, had in contemplation for delivering 
them from the power of Demiurgus: they also held that Christ 
had descended from above, and joined himself to the most just and 
holy man, Jesus, for the purpose of overthrowing the dominion 
of the architect of this world; but that, upon the seizure of Jesus 
by the Jews, Christ withdrew himself, and returned to his station 
in the celestial regions. The difference, therefore, between these 
Ophites and the other Gnostics of Egyptian origin, as to things 
of any material moment, was but small.. They had, however, one 
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tenet peculiar to themselves, and to which they owed the appel- 
lation of Ophites, namely, that the serpent by whom our first pa- 
rents were beguiled was not an enemy, buta friend to the human 
race; and that it was either Christ himself, or Sophia, who, under 
the disguise of a serpent’s form, wished to overthrow the councils 
of the architect of this world, or Jaldabsth, and to accomplish the 
salvation of mankind. Under the influence of this strange per- 
suasion, they are said to have nourished a number of living. ser- 
pents, and paid them a sort of honorary worship.(*) 


(1) It would be very possible for any one who might feel so disposed, to 
collect from the works of ancient writers, a sufficiently extensive catalogue of , 
Gnostic sects, that are represented as not coming within the description of any 
of those to which we have above adverted. Mention in particular is made of 
the followers of Cassian, the Docetes, the Severians, the Apostolics, the Adamites, 
who are said to have aimed at reviving the manners by which mankind were 
characterized in a state of primitive innocence; the Cainites, who are reported 
to have held in reverence Cain, Corah, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and 
Judas Iscariot; the Abelites, who are represented as having allowed marriage, 
but at the ‘same time discountenanced the procreation of children; the Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as the Christ; the Florinians, a sect that owed its origin to 
Florinus and Blastus, two Valentinians, who had their residence at Rome, and 
various others of different denominations. Of any thing that remains on record, 
however, respecting these sects, it would be but a waste of time to take notice, 
inasmuch as their history is in part very obscure, in part devoid of every thing 
like certainty, and in part utterly unworthy of being related. Besides, it is in- 
credible that the Gnostic tribe could ever have been split into such a multitude 
of sects and factions, although it is not to be denied but that its tenets were 
well calculated to give rise to a great diversity of opinions. It is my belief, 
therefore, that the variety of names by which it was not uncommon for an indi- 
vidual sect to be distinguished, one, perhaps, having a reference to some distin- 
guishing tenet, another to its founder, another to some particular place or the 
like, occasionally led people into the error of imagining that there existed so 
many separate and distinct seets. The error, for instance, that is ascribed to the 
Docetes, respecting the body of Christ, was not properly the error of one sect, 
but was common to a great portion of the Gnostic tribe, and I, therefore, have 
no doubt, but that those who were termed Docetes by some, had a different de- 
nomination given to them by others: whence it happened that what was merely 
one individual sect, was regarded by uninformed people as two. The sect of 
the Ophites, or Serpentinians, was founded by one Euphrates; in all probability, 
therefore, although they were styled by some Ophiles, yet others gave them the 
title of Euphratices, and those who were ignorant of this might con- [p. 401.] 
sider the latter as a distinct sect from the former, By Epiphanius and others, 
the Gnostics are represented as an individual sect, distinct from the Valentini. 
ans, the Carpocratians, the Basilidians, and the rest; and yet it is notorious at 
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this day, that all these latter arrogated to themselves the title of Guosties, as a 
badge of superior wisdom. I-intentionally pass over some other things that 
‘might be noticed as opposed to our believing the heretical sects to have been 30 
numerous as ancient authors represent. 

(2) Fora more particular discusssion of the history and tenets of this sect, 
as far as they are-at present to be collected from ancient writers, the reader is 
referred to a German work of mine, written expressly on the subject, and printed 

“at Helmstadt, 1746, in quarto. 
LXIII. Cerdo and Marcion. Nearly about the same time that 
the Roman church was infested by the depraved opinions of Va- 
lentine, its tranquillity was further disturbed by the dissemina- 
tion within its bosom of another system of heretical discipline that 
‘owed its origin to one Cerdo, a native of Syria; a system which, af 
‘we can depend on ancient authors for haying given it.to us entire, 
was certainly shorter, more.simple, and, consequently, easier to 
be understood than that of Valentine, but built upon the same 
principles, and teeming with similar depravities.(*) With Cerdo 
was associated Marcion, the son of a bishop of Pontus, a man of 
genius and learning, as well as of distinguished gravity and mo- 
deration, who had, at an earlier period, when he resided in Asia, 
manifested his dissent from the established tenets of the church, 
and thereby, as it should seem, rendered himself an object of pub- 
lic censure.(*) On his arrival at Rome, Marcion appears, for a 
while, to have disguised his real sentiments with regard to re- 
digion, under the hope of being able to obtain for himself some 
situation of dignity in the church; but having, in an unguarded 
‘moment, been led to disclose so much of the nature of his tenets 

as effectually to cut himself off from every expectation of this 
kind, (for he was so imprudent as, in familiar conversation with 
some of the Roman presbyters, to speak.contemptuously of the 
books of the Old Testament, and the God of the Hebrews,) he at 
once threw off the mask, and, openly ‘associating himself with 
Cerdo, devoted the remainder of his days to the establishment ofa 
new sect in Italy, and various other provinces through which he 
travelled.(*) So eminently successful was he in the peal 
ment of this object, that he left .behind him a most. numerous 
tribe of followers in almost every region of the earth, who, in 
spite of every effort that was made to subdue them, continued to 
maintain their ground down to the fifth, nay, even to the sixth 
century.(‘) Ofhis disciples, Lucan or Lucian, Severus, Blastes, and 
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- others, but more particularly Apedles, are said, in some: respects to 

-have corrected the errors of their master, in others to have ag- 
gravated them, and to have become the authors of various new 
sects; but the accounts give nof them by different writers, possess 
‘but little consistency, and seem not at all calculated to stand the 
test of severe examination, 


(1) Respecting this Cerda, whom almost all ancient writers concur [p. 402.] 
m representing as the preceptor of Marcion, but whe, with greater propriety 
perhaps, might have been termed by them Marcion’s friend and associate, but 
very little is to be met with on record. We know, indeed, that he was by birth 
_a Syrian, and that he lived and taught at Rome about.the middle.of this cen- 
tury; but as to every thing else respecting him, we are left altogether in the 
dark, or in a state of the greatest uncertainty. With regard to the life and for- 
tunes of Marcion, not much more that can be relied upen, has been handed down 
to posterity. By most of the ancient writers, however, the tenets of beth have 
-been either professedly or incidentally brought under review. In.addition to 
what is to be met with on the subject ifi Irencus, (who takes continual occasion 
for displaying his decided hostility to the principles of Marcion,) Epiphanius, 
Theodoret, and other heresiologists, we find mest of the early fathers whose 
works have reached our times, adverting to various of the Marcionite tenets, for 
the purpose of expressing their detestation of them. Were weto be called upon 
_for a reference to those writers from whom most information is to be obtained 
with regard to the discipline of Marcion, we should assign the first. place to Ter- 
iullian, whose five books against this heresiarch we deem worthy of. perusal, 
although written in a very tumid and embarassed style, to.say nothing of the 
poem against, Marcion, extending likewise to five books, which is commonly. at- 
tributed to Tertullian, and annexed to his works, although by many thought 
unworthy of his pen, and ascribed to some other author; and in the next place 
we should direct the reader to.that dialogue against, Marcion which is commonly, 
although, as some suppose, falsely attributed to Origen, and was published se- 
parately in Greek and Latin, by J. Rudolph Wetstein, Basil, 1674, 4to. From 
neither of these, however, must the reader expect to obtain a regular and com- 
plete view of the system of Marcion in all its parts: what they give us is merely 
a sketch of its leading features, or rather an exhibition of such parts as are dis- 
tinguished for their deformity, without.any kind of order or connection, Of more 
modern writers, Isaac Beausobre has bestowed great pains in developing the 
true principles and nature of the Marcionite discipline, in his Histoire de Mani- 
chée, tom. ii, p. 69, et seq. although in a way that occasionally savours too much 
of his propensity to hunt after excuses and apologies for heretics. Of Tillemont, 
Massuet, and others, I say nothing: all these run into the opposite extreme, be- 
ing too ready to give credit to every thing which ancient writers have left on 
record respecting Marcion and his preceptor. 
(2) Epiphanius, (Hares. xiii.) relates that Marcion was at first distinguished 
for the severity of his morals, and led a solitary life, but that becoming the yie~ 
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tim of illicit passion, he seduced a young woman, and was in consequence 
thereof excommunicated by his father the bishop; that finding it impossible to 
obtain the forgiveness of his parent upon any terms, he fled to Rome, and en- 
deavoured, by the most urgent solicitations, to prevail on the presbyters, by 
whom the Roman church was at that tine governed, Hyginus being dead, to 
receive him into the communion of the faithful; but that these presbyters con- 
stantly declined complying with his request, on the ground that it was not pers 
mitted them to do so without the consent of the bishop by whom he had been 
excommunicated, (and in this particular, certainly, the statement is perfectly in 
unison with what we know to have been the ancient discipline; for in primitive 
times it was an invariable rule, that no one who had been expelled from com- 
munion with the faithful, should be again received into the bosom of the church, 
without the knowledge and consent of the bishop by whom he had been excom- 
[p. 403.) municated,) and that Marcion, therefore, inflamed with indignation, asso- 
ciated himself with Cerdo, who was at that time busied in disseminating his 
erroneous doctrines at Rome. With the exception of Beausobre, implicit credit 
has been given to this by almost every writer subsequent to Epiphanius; and 
the statement, considered merely in itself, has certainly nothing at all incredible 
in it. There are certain circumstances*however, which, when they come to be 
taken into the aecount, will not permit us to regard the matter as placed alto- 
gether beyond the reach of controversy. In the first place, all the ancient wri- 
ters who treat of the history and opinions of Marcion, appear to have been quite 
uninformed as to what is thus related by Epiphanius, except the uncertain au- 
thor of the Appendix to Tertullian’s book de Praescriptionibus advers. Hereticos ; 
and the authority of Epiphanius is certainly, as every one knows, not of such 
weight as that his testimony singly should be allowed to overbalance the silence 
of every other ancient writer. And in the next place it is worthy of remark, as 
has been observed by several of the learned, that Marcion during his residence 
in Asia, before ever he had visited Rome, appears to have given disturbance to 
the church by his tenets; (Vid. Dion. Petavius Not. ad. Epiphan. Heres. xxii. 
Jos, Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatiean. tom. i. p. 389. Jo. Pear- 
son, Vindic. Ignatian. p. ii. cap. viii. p. 372. Anton Pagi Critica in Baronium, 
tom. i. ad ann. 144. sect. 3.) which renders it extremely probable that the true 
reason of his being excommunicated by his father was, not his illicit amours, but 
his heretical doctrines. And in my opinion it would be no very unhappy con- 
jecture were it to be suggested that the meaning of Epiphanius had been mis- 
apprehended, a literal interpretation having inadvertently been given to what this 
author had never intended to have been received in any other than a figurative 
sense, and that by the virgin whom Marcion is represented as having seduced, 
we ought to understand merely the Chureh, whose purity he had sullied by the 
dissemination of unsound opinions. The ancient fathers were, it is well known, 
very frequently wont to compare the church to a virgin, and to treat the insti- 
tution of a new sect as a violation of maiden purity. It is also by no means 
impossible, that the transgression of which it appears from Tertullian (de Pre- 
script. cap. xxx.) and others, that Apelles, the disciple pf Marcion was guilty, 
might mistakenly have been imputed to his master. 
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(3) According to Epiphanius, Marcion inquired of the Roman presbyters in 
what sense we ought to understand what is said by our blessed Saviour in Luke 
v. 36. of not putting new wine into old bottles, or sewing annew piece upon a 
old garment. The presbyters appear to have explained the meaning of Christ’s 
words, as well as they were able, but I am bound to confess, in a way that does 
them but little credit, either on the score of learning or penetration. Dissatisfied 
with their answer, Marcion is represented as having avowed his belief, that by 
those words it was Christ’s intention to intimate, that the books of the Old 
Testament were superseded by his authority, and that those of the New Testa- 
ment were not to be considered as having any connection with them. 

(4) Tertullian in his Prescript. adv. Heret.cap. xxx. p. 242. says, that Mar- 
cion was twice excommunicated from the Roman church, and that it was in- 
tended to have yielded to his intreaties, and received him back again even the 
third time, provided he would undeceive those whom he had corrupted with. his 
errors, and bring them back with him into the bosom of the church, but that 
death overtook him before he could accomplish this, and that he consequently 
died excommunicate. Jrenzus has recorded much the same thing of Cerdo; 
and learned men have therefore been led to conclude, that Tertullian has in this 
instance fallen into an error, and imputed that to Marcion which properly be- 
longed to Cerdo. Vid. Tillemont Memoires pour servir al Histoire de [p. 404.] 
_ PEnglise, tom. ii. p. ii. p 514, et seq. The thing is certainly not of such mo- 
ment as to countenance us in devoting any time to its investigation. 


LXIV. The system of Marcion. Ancient writers vary consider- 
ably in their exposition of the discipline of Marcion. Their dis- 
agreement, however, is not so great as to prevent us from ascer- 
taining, in a general way, what were his sentiments respecting the 
origin of all things, and the nature of Jesus Christ, whom he con- 
sidered as having come into the world for the purpose of saving 
souls. In the first piace, he, after the example of the Oriental 
philosophers, figured to himself two primary principles, from 
whence all things had proceeded: the one devoid of every thing 
evil, the other destitute of every kind of good; the former, the 
Prince of Light; the latter, the lord or governor of matter and 
darkness. Of these two deities, the best and most powerful not 
only begat of himself a number of immortal and immutabic, na- 
tures of different orders and degrees, but also laid the foundations 
of the superior or celestial world in which the stars hold their 
course. The Creator of this nether world and its inhabitants, he 
represented as holding a middle station between those two primary 
beings, considering him as an angel of divine origin, endowed 
with the most extensive powers, who had formed this visible uni- 
verse and the human race out of corrupt and shapeless matter, * 
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‘against the consent of its prince or ruler, mingling, however, 
therewith a considerable portion of celestial or phere matter, 
and uniting with the vitiated and mortal body a soul divine in its 

origin, and endowed with rationality.('), This founder of, the 

. aad was, according to Marcion, that Being whom the Jews wor- 
‘shipped as the Supreme Deity; the» same that commissioned 
“Moses, and gave to the Hebrew nation, through him, a law; a law 
not irffiea positively evil, but sdiasetleie eld suited to men who 
were ignorant of the Supreme Deity, and paid greater obedience 
to their own sensual appetites and inclinations than to the dic- 
tates of right reason... Between this parent of the material world, 
and the two above-mentioned eternal principles of all things, the 
chief point’ of difference appears to ‘have been, that the former 
‘was looked upon as being neither positively good, nor yet as ab- 
solutely evil, but of a nature partaking of both, or, as Marcion 
expressed it, he was just.(?) For, by means of penssbanchis and 
calamities, which the good Deity was from his nature incapable 
of inflicting, this middle Being took vengeance on all those who 
neglected his laws, whilst, on the other hand, he, with blessings 
and rewards, which it was not in the nature of the evil Deity to 
fp. 405.] confer, remunerated those who acted uprightly, and led 
a life agreeable to his commandments. Between him and the 
Lord or Governor of matter there was perpetual war; for, since 
in the creation of the world and the replenishing of it with in+ 
habitants, he had invaded the province of this Prince of dark+ 
ness, the latter, out of revenge, set himself to work with every 
possible degree of care and diligence, to seduce mankind from 
their allegiance to their maker, and bring them into subjection to 
himself. Those ‘souls who suffered themselves to be led astray 
by the counsels of this deceiver, and paid obedience to his man- 
dates, would, according to Marcion, on the dissolution of the 
body, be sent by the God of the Jews, the founder and legislator 
of the world, into a place of wo, where they would suffer inex: 
pressible torments; whilst those who, in spite of every artifice, 
remained steady in their allegiance to their Creator, would, after 
death, be transferred into the regions of unboiinded felicity and 
joy.() 

(1) None of the ancient writers furnish us with a complete view of the sys- 
*tem of Marcion. Its external form may in some sort be collected from them, 
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ybut,as to its interior arrangement we are left wholly in the dark. Upon com- . 
sparing together early authorities, we, in spite of their great disagreement with 
yeach other, are pretty well able. to ascertain what. were its leading features, but 
#s.to any of its minor parts, or the way in which. the whole might be knit, to- 
gether, we have nothing to guide us beyond conjecture. Conjecture, however, 
dnay in this case be exercised with greater confidence than in some others, since 
the religion of Marcion bears a very strong resemblance to. the discipline of the 
) Manichees, with regard to which:we possess much fuller information. Marcion, 
no doubt, was provided with a long story respecting the origin of this visible 
world, of a similar nature to that with which Manes furnished his followers; but 
ancient writers give us merely a summary of it, and content. themselves with 
stating him to have maintained, that the world was framed of evil matter, by an 
‘angel of the first order, whom, by way of distinction, he denominated the Deity, 
‘or god of the world. As the Marcionites, however, did not pretend to deny but 
«that there were many things good jin this visible world, which could not, have 
been derived from the kingdom of the evil principle, and sinve they moreover 
admitted that mankind were possessed of a divine soul, a soul bearing an affinity 
to the supreme Deity, we are of necessity constrained to regard them as believ- 
‘ing, like the Manicheans, that a portion of celestial matter had been mingled with 
‘that which was naturally evil, and the bodies of men endowed with heavenly 
souls derived from the habitation of the supreme Being, This much I have 
thought fit to add by way of supplement to what is to be met within ancient 
authors. At present 1 see no occasion for farther remark. 
~~ (2) There can be no doubt but that the many ancient, as well as modern 
writers, who represent Marcion as having taught that the founder of the world 
was by nature evil, have been guilty of an error. Origen, Tertullian, and 
numerous other authorities, might be cited in proof of his having considered 
the architect of this universe, a3 a being entirely distinct from both the good and 
‘the evil deity. The Supreme God, the Lord and governor of light, he regarded 
‘as in the strictest sense good, so as to be absolutely incapable of harbouring 
‘an evil thought or intention; nay, so infinitely benevolent as not to be able to 
.punish, even his enemies. The prince, or ruler of darkness and matter, he 
-believed to be positively evil, an utter stranger to every sort of good, and des- 
titute of the power of blessing, even his friends, The founder of the world, he 
‘esteemed as neither good nor evil, but as being what he termed just, [p. 406.] 
that is, being invested with the power of either blessing or chastising, he con- 
signed his enemies over to punishment, and remunerated his friends, Origen 
‘Dial. contra Marcionit. p. 48. edit. Wetsten. 4 ty péon apyn innaderr a6 
add aver Iden, imnnbest dk rd rrovigm Tail Sidwor. Medium. princi- 
spium (i. e. the founder of the world, whom he considered as holding a middle 
station between the good and the evil deity) quietem prebet illis qui obediunt 
bono, penas autem infligit illis qui parent malo principio. To which may be 
added what is said by Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. lib. iii. p. 425,—Oi dwa 
Magxiwyos voi xariy---- ix Sinaly yevopévny Syusseyu. Marcionis sectatores 
dicunt naturam rerum factam esse a conditore seu Demiurgo qui justus est. More ' 
as to this will be found.in Beausobre’s Histoire de Manichée, vol. ii. p. 89, et seq. 
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(3) I have above expressed myself nearly in the words of the ancient 
writers. I will now endeavour, in the way of explanation, to supply what, not 
only they, but more recent authors have omitted. The Creator of the world 
was, according to Marcion, the same with the God and legislator of the Jews. 
They, therefore, who obeyed him, were Jews either by birth or conversion, and 
observed the law of Moses. His adversaries were the Gentiles, who, rejecting 
the God of the Jews, paid their adoration to a multitude of false deities. For 
the gods, whom the heathens worshipped, Marcion, like most of the ancient 
Christian teachers, regarded as wicked angels, or ministers of the evil principle, 
the lord or governor of darkness. Whoever then paid divine honours to these, 
he of course regarded as the subjects of the evil principle, the ruler of matter. 
In short, the sum of what Marcion wished to inculcate, appears to have been 
this, that the Jews exclusively would be saved, inasmuch as they continued 
stedfast in their obedience to the founder of the world, but that perdition would 
be the lot of all the heathen nations, in consequence of their yielding themselves 
servants to the evil deity. 


LUXY. The tenets of Marcion respecting Christ. With a view to 
put an end to this war of the evil principle with the founder of 
the world, and, at the same time, to recall the souls that lay im- 
prisoned within material bodies back to their true origin, the su- 
preme and all-benevolent Deity, according to this herkcavell sent 
down to the Jews a raost excellent nature, nearly resenilalitig 
himself, namely, his son Jesus Christ, investing him with no sort 


of body or material clothing, but merely with such a semblance or 


hkeness of a body as might render him visible to human eyes.(*) 
The son, with a view to obtain for himself a more ready attention 
from the people to whom he was thus commissioned, pretended 
that he was the Christ, of whom their ancient prophets had sung, 
and demonstrated the truth of his legation by a variety of mira- 
culous acts.(”) With respect to the nature of Christ’s functions, 
Marcion held that he, in the first place, had it in command to 
revive amongst mankind the knowledge and worship of the 
supreme and only true God, and to overthrow, not only the 
kingdom of the Prince of Darkness, which had its foundation in, 


‘[p. 407.] and was upheld by superstition, but also the government 


and dominion of the founder of this world, or the God of the 
Jews; and, in the next place, he was to supply the souls endowed 
with reason with instruction as to the means whereby they might 
cleanse themselves from the contagion of the body and of matter, 
and render themselves worthy of attaining to everlasting felicity 
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in the realms of light.—Suc!: being the objects of his mission, he 
was at once assailed with the united strength of the Prince of 
Darkness and the founder of this world. The latter, in particu- 
lar, perceiving that no respect whatever was paid by Jesus to his 
lair, and that his subjects were incited to sedition, procured him 
to be apprehended by his servants, and condemned to undergo 
the punishment of death; not being in the least aware that the’ 
person with whom he had to deal was the son of the supreme 
Deity. His expectations, however, were completely disappointed; 
for, as Jesus was not invested with a real body, it was impossible 
that he could be subjected to punishment, or die. Christ, how- 
ever, permitted his imaginary body to be apparently punished, 
and deprived of life, by way of impressing on the mifds of mor- 
tals, that the vile and corrupt body wherewith they are clothed, 
ought to be deemed unworthy of the least consideration by a wise 
and religious man.(*)—Having executed his commission, here on 
earth, the Son of God, according to Marcion, descended into the 
infernal regions, and set at liberty all those souls whom the foun- 
der of the world had there condemned to the flames, in conse- 
quence of their having manifested a contempt for his law.(‘)— 
The rule of life prescribed by Marcion to his followers, is acknow 

ledged, even by his adversaries, to have been severe in the ex- 
treme. . Impressed with the belief that the soul was constantly in 
the greatest danger of being enervated and corrupted, through the 
influence of the material body by which it was enveloped, he par- 
ticularly inculcated the necessity of bringing the latter into sub- 
jection, and recommended to his followers to avoid marriage. 
He also willed them to spurn the delights of sense, and content 
themselves with diet of a meagre, attenuating nature, such as 
bread, water, herbs, pulse, and fish.(°) 


(1) Ancient writers are far from being either consistent or perspicuous, in 
their exposition of the tenets of Marcion respecting the Son of God. Such par- 
ticulars relating to this subject as are expressly handed down to us by the ma- 
jority of those fathers, who, in point of weight and antiquity, are best entitled 
to credit, or whivh may fairly be deduced from their writings, in the way of in- 
ference, the reader will find given above. From these it is perfectly clear, that 
‘Marcion would not allow that the Saviour of the world was clothed with a real 
body, or took upon him our nature; but whether he believed him to have been 
invested with merely the shadow or resemblance of a body, or with a body com- © 
posed of refined echereal matter, appears to admit of some doubt. Each of these 
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opinions “has its abettors—Another point that may be said to admit of being 
contested, with little advantage in point of argument on either side, is, wnether 
Marcion. believed the Son of God to have made his appearance amongst. the 
Jews on a sudden, under the form or likeness of a perfect man, or coneeived 
him to have been apparently born of a virgin, in like manner as he believed him 
in appearance, 2nd according to the opinion of mankind, to have died ? a 
(2) Mareion was ready to admit, that the ancient Jewish prophets, whose 
writings. are comprised in the code of the Old Testament, had held forth the _ 
[p- 408.] promise: of a Messiah, or  deliverer to the Hebrew nation: nor did he 
pretend to doubt, as is manifest from a passage of Tertullian, which we shall 
presently bring forward, but that this Messiah would, at some time or other, 
actually make his appearance, and in a certain degree restore the fallen fortunes 
of the house of Isriuel. But he positively denied, that our blessed Saviour was 
such Messiah : and) indeed, according to his tenets, it was impossible for him 
to act otherwise. For since it was his belief,'that the God whom the Jéws 
worshipped, was merely the founder of this world, and not the supreme or su- 
perlatively exrellent) Deity, it. could not but follow, that he should have regarded 
the ancient Jewish prophets. as the legates merely of this creator of the uni- 
_verse, and not of the Supreme Being; and likewise have conceived, that the 
Messiah, whose advent they predicted, would not’be one and the same with the 
Son of the Most High, whom‘ he believed to have made his appearance in’ Jesus, 
with a, view to the salvation of: men’s souls, For it was not'to be imagined, 
that the Lord of everlasting light, or the Supreme Deity, would commission 
the servents of the architect of this world, a being so vastly inferior to himself, 
to annonnce the advent of his son. It, however, militated in no trifling degree 
against this opinion, that the Son of God actually professed himself to be that 
Christ or Messiah, whose coming had been predicted by the prophets of the 
Old Testament. | For, notwithstanding that’ Marcion had a proper gospel of his 
own, differing considerably from. ours; and maintained that such particulars in 
the history of Christ as were in opposition to his tenets, ought to be rejected as 
spurious interpolations, he had not the hardihood to call in question such a glaring 
fact, as that of our blessed Saviour’s having, throughout the whole course of his 
ministry amongst the Jews, maintained that he was that Messiah whom their 
prophets hadi taught them to expect.’ By way of removing this obstacle, there- 
fore, Marcion asserted that our Saviour had, in this instance, practised ade. 
ception on the Jews, and falsely personated their promised Messiah, by way of 
obtaining from them a more’ favourable reception and hearing. Constituit Mar- 
cion, says Tertullian, (contr. Marc. lib. ‘iii, cap. xv.) aliwm esse Christum qui 
Tiberianis temporibus'a Deo quondam ignoto (z. e. the good yrinciple) revelatus 
sit in salutem ominum Gentium, alium qui a Deo creatore (i. e. the God of the 
Jews, whom he termed Just) in restitutionem Judaici status sit destinatus quan 
doque venturus, - 4 = sed quomodo inquit (Marcion) irreperet (Jesus, or the’ Son 
of God) in Judcorum fidem, nisi per solemne apud eos et familiare nomen 
(namely that of Christ). Now, one who could believe that the Son of God 
himself had recourse to fraud and lying, for the purpose of insinuating himself 
with the Jews, must necessarily have conceived that every species of fallacy 
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was allowable which might contribute towards advancing the truth, and Tam 
therefore induced to think, that ancient writers are deserving of credit in what: 
they state as to Marcion’s having vitiated, mutilated, and in divers respects 
altered, the books of the New ‘Testament. 

(3) What There state respecting the motive for Christ's andergoing a 
feigned death, is merely a conjecture of my own. Marcion indisputably denied 
that Christ in reality either suffered or died; but, at the same time, he affirmed 
that his imaginary or apparent death was attended with salutary consequences 
to the human race. For we find Megethus,a Marcionite, represented by Origen, 
Dial. contr. Marcion. sect. ii. p.'53. as thus speaking: ¢ Sussgyas iddv cor 
ayaSiy Adovrae dura ray vémoy éreBorsoey dura, wi Adds, ort 6 [p- 409.] 
Savaros +e dyads corngiz dvSgdrav sivero. Conditor (i.e. the Founder of 
the world, or God of the Jews) ubi. animadvertit bonum illum (i.e. Jesus, the: 
Son of the good Deity) legem suam (viz. the law of Moses) violare, struxit ei 
insidias, nescius boni hujus (2. e. Jesus) mortem hominum saluiem esse. Now, to: 
me it appears quite impossible to divine any other kind of salutary conse- 
quences that could be derived by the human race from the feigned death of 
Jesus, than what I have above pointed out. Jesus Christ, by apparently giving 
himself over to death, meant to impress on mankind that neither the body, nor 
the dissolution of the body, deserves a moment’s concern, and that, for the 
sake of the soul, even violent hands might be laid on the body, inasmuch as. it’ 
was a mere machine, composed of depraved matter, the very feces, as it were, 
of the malignant Deity. Hence all the Marcionites, as we find recorded by the 
whole body of ancient fathers, so far from fearing, or seeking to avoid death, 
were anxious to encounter it; nor were they ever surpassed by any other sect, 
either in the number or the courage of their martyrs. 

(4) Marcion held that Jesus, after having executed the commission with 
which he was charged to mankind, descended to the infernal regions, and 
brought up. with him from thence the souls of all the sinners of whom mention: 
is made in the books of the Old Testament, such as Cain, the Sodomites, Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, whilst he left behind him the souls of all the just, such as 
Abel, Noah, and Abraham. See Irenzus, lib. i. eap. 29., Epiphanius, and others. 
Many, it’ is true, would have this to be a mere story invented by his enemies; 
but they labour under an error.. From the very nature of Marcion’s discipline, 
it was impossible that he should have believed otherwise. According to him, 
the sinners recorded in the writings of the Old Testament, had not incurred the 
displeasure of the Supreme Deity, but offended merely the Founder of this 
world, or the God of the Jews. Christ, therefore, having come inte the world 
for the express purpose of putting an end to the dominion of this. latter being, 
it was but just that he should set at liberty those who were suffering punish« 
ment for their disobedience to his laws. On the other hand, it was his opinion 
that the saints of the Old Testament had never made it their study to please 
the Supreme Deity, but merely the architect of this world; wherefore there 
could be no reason whatever for Christ’s having anything to do with them: 
Besides, these latter were not in a state of suffering or unhappiness, but were 
receiving the reward of their obedience to the Parent of the world and. his 
commandments. 
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(5) That Marcion prescribed to his followers a rigid and austere course of 
life, and that it was the-practice of his disciples therefore to reject every kind of 
worldly gratification, and pass their lives in a state of continence, penury, and 
bodily affliction, so as to render the arrival of their last hour an object of desire 
rather than of fear, is admitted by all the ancient Christian writers —I think it 
right, however, in this place, to repeat an observation that I have already made 
above, namely, that the accounts which are handed down to us by ancient au- 
thors, of the rigid and severe system of moral discipline by which certain of the 
Gnostic and other sects were characterized, are not to be understood as apply- 
ing indiscriminately to all the individuals of which such sects were composed, 
but in an especial manner to the priests and such select disciples as might be 
ambitious of attaining to a more than ordinary degree of sanctity. For the 

founders: of these sects were naturally anxious for their increase and propaga- 
tion; and being fully aware that the rigid course of moral discipline which they 
prescribed must, if generally adopted, tend in great measure to defeat this 
object, took care so to temper theirinjunctions as that the multitude should be at 
[p.410.] liberty to live after the manner of other people, the more rigid precepts 
having a reference merely to the public instructors and such as were more than 
ordinarily studious of securing ther own salvation. 

To conclude: It cannot fail to be readily perceived by every one who shall 
investigate, with attention, the account here given of the sects that are usually 
classed under the general title of Gnostics, that the chief point of difference be- 
tween them rested in this, that some of them recognized the ancient oriental 
dogma respecting the existence of two principles in its full extent, whilst others 
abridged it somewhat, and supplied the place of what they thus cut off with 
visionary. fancies drawn from other quarters. In the following respects they ap- 
pear to have been all of one mind, namely,—that in addition to the Deity, mat- 
ter, the root and cause of every thing evil and depraved, had existed from all 
eternity ;—that this corrupt matter had not been reduced into order by the Su- 
preme and all-benevolent Deity, but by a nature of a far inferior rank ;—that 
the founder of the world, therefore, and the Deity, were beings between whom 
no sort of relationship whatever existed;—that the bodies of mankind owed 
their formation to the founder of the world, but that their souls were the off- 
spring of the Deity ;—that the former, therefore, would return to matter without 
the least hope of revivification, whilst the latter, provided they threw off the yoke 
of the founder of this world, would ascend to the Deity, or at least to that re- 
gion which lies immediately contiguous to the habitation of the Deity. Those, 
moreover, who were natives of Syria and Asia assigned to matter a peculiar 
prince or governor whom they believed to have been self-existent, or to have 
sprung from matter itself; in other words, they believed in the existence of an 
evil principle as well as a good one. This prince of matter, however, they con- 
sidered as a distinct being from the founder of the world. To those of the 
Gnostics who had been bred up in Egypt, such as Basilides, Valentine, and 
others, this prince or governor of matter was entirely unknown; but they in 
their turn, encumbered the oriental doctrine with various whimsical conceits, of 
Egyptian origin, respecting the heavens, the stars, the descent and ascent of 
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Bouls, the princes or rulers of the wandering stars, the eternal forms of all things 
existing in the Pleroma, as well as several other matters to which the Asiaties 
seem not altogether to have yielded their assent. 


LXVI, The heresy of Montanus. The various commotiens 
which thus arose out of the endeavour to bring about an accom: 
modation between the Oriental philosophy and the Christian re- 
ligion, although in themselves sufficiently afflictive, may be said 
to have prevailed rather without the confines of the church, and 
to have interfered but little with its internal state. By far more 
baneful and pernicious in their consequences, to the welfare of the 
Christian cause, were those disagreements and dissensions which, 
not long after, sprung up within the very bosom of the church 
itself, and amongst Christians who, in respect to the sum and 
substance of religion, were entirely agreed. Of this species of dis- 
sensions, the first entitled to notice is that which Montanus, under 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about the middle of this century, 
originated at Pepuza, an obscure, insignificant little village in 
Phrygia.(*) This heresiarch, a man of low origin, and, as it 
should seem, not naturally inclined to evil, but of a [p. 411.] 
melancholic disposition and infirm judgment, in consequence of 
some morbid affection of the mind, became so disordered in his 
imagination as to conceive that the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, or 
Comforter, by whom the apostles of our blessed Saviour had been 
animated, had, by divine appointment, descended upon him for 
the purpose of foretelling things of the greatest moment that 
were about to happen, and promulgating a better and more per- 
fect discipline of life and morals than that which had been built 
upon the apostolic mandates.(’) Teeming, therefore, with this 
fancied inspiration, and bursting through every kind of rational 
restraint, he poured forth a multitude of prophecies, in which the 
Roman territory and government were threatened with calamities 
' of the most grievous nature; and aseverer rule of life and action 
was prescribed to mortals in the very words, as it was pretended, 
of the Deity himself.—At the first, he so far succeeded as to pre- 
vail on many to believe that he was in reality the character which 
he wished to pass for, and to win over to his party, amongst 
several others of no mean rank, two opulent women named Pris- 
cilla and Maximilla, who, with others of his disciples, pretending, 
like their master, to the gift of prophecy, diffused his opinions 
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within a short time throughout Asia, Africa, and some portion of 
Europe.(’) When people’s minds, however, began in some degree 
to recover from the effect of this first impression, and these re- 
cently-divulged prophecies came to be scrutinized with proper 
calmness and attention, the imposture became apparent, and 4he 
lishops of Asta, after discussing the subject in certain of their 
councils, adopted the resolution of expelling Montanus, together 
with his friends and associates, from every sort of connection 
with the faithful. The example thus set by the Asiatic prelates 
was gradually followed by the other Christian bishops, so that the 
excommunication of the Montanists became at length universal. 
Cut off, therefore, from all intercourse with the general body of 
Christians, these heretics formed themselves into a peculiar 
church, the chief president over which had his residence at Pe- 
puza, in Phrygia. This sect continued to flourish down to the 
fifth century, when it experienced somé annoyance from imperial 
edicts ;(*) and the st of its members was ennobled by not a few 
names, distinguished both for learning and genius, amongst which 
none claims a higher rank in point of celebrity than that of Ter- 
tullian, a man of great eminence, certainly, but beyond all mea- 
sure rigid and austere, who, in several books written by him ex- 
pressly on the subject, advocates, with considerable firmness and 
spirit, the cause of the sect under whose banners he had been in- 
duced to enlist.(*) 


(1) Respecting the tenets of Montanus and his followers, we are supplied 
with sufficient information, as well by the extracts, from certain books no longer 
in existence, which are given us by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. v. 
e. 16. et seq. as from what is left on record by other historians of ancient sects, 
and more particularly Tertullian, who has devoted a series of books to the de- 
fence of the Montanists and their tenets. My opinion, however, is, that in as 
far as it relates to this sect, the testimony of this latter writer is not to be re- 
ceived without caution; for to pass over the fact, that we are quite in a state of 
uncertainty as to which of his books were written prior to his becoming a 
[p. 412.] Montanist,and which after, I am altogether deceived if he does not fre- 
quently, as is the general practice of advocates, give a certain sort of colouring 
to the doctrines of his master, and exhibit rather what he wished Montanus to 
have maintained, than what Montanus actually did maintain—Abundantly sup- 
plied, however, as we are with information as to the tenets and opinions of 
Montanus, there is a certain degree of confusion and obscurity which rests over 
the history of this heresiarch and his followers, nor can it, in the absence of all 
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authentic memorials, be readily reduced into any kind of order. Learned men 
have disputed, and seem likely, to the end of time, to maintain disputes as to 
the exact period of the rise of this faction in Phrygia. Above I have followed 
the conjecture that appears to be supported, and not without reason, by the 
major part of those who have turned their attention to the subject. It is, hows 
ever, far from being approved of by all. Jo. Phil. Baratier (in his book de 
Successione Romanor. Pontificum, p. 135 et seq.) contends at much length, that 
we ought to refer the rise of this sect. to the year exxvi. The Abbé de Lon- 
gerue, (whose dissertation de Tempore quo Moniani Heresis nata est, is to be 
found in Winkler’s Sylloge Anecdolorum, p. 254,) endeavours to prove that it 
sprang up under the reign of Antonius Pius about the year cxl. J. Le Clere 
(in his Historia Ecclesiastica duor. prim. Seculor. p. 676,) places its origin un- 
der the year elvii. The calculations of other writers have produced different 
results; but between these the discordance has not been less, so that in spite 
of every endeavour to reconcile them, recourse must necessarily be had to con- 
jecture at last—Amongst more recent writers I have not met with one who 
has not either condemned or vindicated Montanus to excess. Those who repre- 
sent him as an execrable mortal; a compound of deception, vice, and every 
species of iniquity; a wretch imbued with the vilest notions respecting religion, 
a very bond-servant to the devil, and terminate their invective by stating him 
and Maximilla to have been guilty of self-murder, may certainly urge the au- 
thority of ancient writers on their side; but then they are such writers as are 
little to be depended upon, and this account of Montanus may therefore well be 
considered as in no slight degree overcharged.—On the other hand, those who 
hold him up as a pattern of sanctity and virtue, a man divinely inspired, and en- 
during persecution for righteousness sake ; one who, with the exception of a few 
trifling errors, the aberrations of an ingenuous mind, had nothing whatever to be 
desired in him; who, in short, would have us believe that the ancient Christians, 
by whom Montanus was excommunicated, were, as to every thing essential, of 
the same way of thinking with himself, and, in the severities which they exer- 
cised towards him, were influenced entirely by prejudice and passion, most as- 
suredly carry their vindication of him to an extent which the truth will not justify. 
—That Montanus was not actuated by a wicked mind, but was an ignorant 
. simple man, but little acquainted with the genuine principles of religion and 
piety, and that a certain degree of mental imbecility, conjoined with a melan- 
cholic disposition, at length drove him out of his senses, is what I feel no diffi- 
culty in believing; but that he was a martyr to his sanctity, and attempted 
nothing amiss, or that he was not out of his wits, are points to which I am cer- 
tain it will never be in my power to yield my assent. Great ingenuity and no 
less eloquence have been lately displayed in an attempt to dispel the obscurity 
that envelopes the tenets of Montanus by Theophilus Wernsdorf, a man distin- 
guished for his learning, and eminently skilled in matters of antiquity, whose 
Commentatio de Montanistis Seculi II. vulgo creditis Hereticis, published at 
Dantzic, 1751, 4to. reached me while I was engaged on this note. He is the 
advocate of Montanus, and maintains that the ancient Christians could have had 
but little if any cause for condemning him. The difference of opinion between 
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us is not so great as to prevent me from acknowledging that this learned writer 
has handsomely executed the task which he undertook. 

[p.413.] (2) The ancient writers, whom the greater part of the more recent 
ones implicitly follow, represent Montanus as having so egregiously violated 
common sense as to maintain that he was actually the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost 
itself. But I strongly suspect that, in this instance, the words of these authors 
do not put us exactly in possession of their real sentiments, which, no doubt 
were correct. None of them, unless I am altogether deceived, could have meant 
to’say that Montanus conceived himself to be the very person of the Paraclete, 
or that his body was animated by the Holy Spirit in the place of a soul; for to 
have believed this he must have been inconsistent with himself, and the most 
silly of mortals. These writers, then, could enly have meant that Montanus en- 
deavoured to persuade the people that the Paraclete spake through him, and that 
the prophecies which he uttered were not of his own conception, but dictated 
by the Paraclete; and in this they were perfectly correct, for such was certainly 
his doctrine. The ambiguity and indistinetness with which both ancient and 
modern writers have expressed themselves on this subject is to be ascribed 
solely to the obscurity of Tertullian, who very frequently terms Montanus T'he 
Paracilele, and whose words and manner of expression these authors were led 
to make their own.— What I have said of the man’s labouring under some mor- 
bid affection of the mind stands in need, I think, of no justification; for since the 
innocence and austerity of his life absolves him from every suspicion of evil de- 
sign, and the enormities that we find occasionally reported of him are unde- 
serving of any sort of credit; since, moreover, the notion entertained by certain 
of the early Christian writers, that both his body and soul had been taken pos- 
session of by the devil, carries with it not the smallest semblance of truth, indeed 
is altogether contradicted by the very prophecies which he uttered, there remains, 
as it strikes me, no other conclusion to which we ean arrive than this, that he 
was a man disordered both in body and mind; unless, perhaps, some should be 
willing rather to suspect him of having practised a pious fraud. 

_ (8) In addition to others distinguished for their virtue and sanctity it ap- 
pears that even the bishop of Rome, whom most writers suppose to have been 
Victor, was for a while induced to regard Montanus in the light of a prophet 
divinely inspired, and that it was Praxeas who awakened him from this delusion, 
Vid. Tillemont Memoires pour servir a [ Histoire del Eglise, tom. ii. p. iii. 
p. 124. et seq. 

(4) That the sect of the Montanists had not become extinct even so low 
down as the jifth century, is evident from the imperial edicts relating to it that 
are extant in the Codew Theodosianus, tom. vi. We there find the Montanists 
denounced by a law of Honorius, under the year 398. p. 168. as also by another 
severe edict of the same emperor, promulgated A. D. 407. (p. 177.) where they 
are termed Phrygians and Priscillianists, from Priscilla, one of the female con- 
verts to Montanism, and associated with the Manichees. Under the following 
year 408. (p. 182.) we find the Priscillianists again denounced bya fresh edict; 
and two years after, viz. A. D. 41). (p. 186.) under the titles of Montanists and 
Priscillianists, they are still further proscribed by the emperor Theodosius the 
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Younger. In the year 415, (p. 200.) another rigid law was enacted against the 
Montanists ; and finally, in the year 423 (p. 202.) we find them made the objects 
of a penal enactment under the titles of Phrygians and Pepuziies, which latter 
appellation they acquired from the little town of Phrygia, from whence the sect 
had originally sprung. The frequent repetition of laws like these, proves plainly 
that numerous branches of this sect were in existence even so late as the /ji/th 
century. : 

(5) In embracing Montanism, Tertullian appears to have been less actuated 
by a cool and discriminating judgment than by selt-love, or a wish to promote 
the growth of certain opinions to which he was immoderately attached. [p. 414.] 
Most of the principles of moral discipline propounded by Montanus, so far from 
being either new or unheard of amongst the Christians, had been actually adopt- 
ed by several of them before his time. Of this number was Tertullian, a man 
of a morose and saturnine disposition, to whom the moral discipline of the Chris- 
tians in general had long appeared by far too indulgent and relaxed. Upon 
finding, therefore, that Montanus was an advocate for the principles which he 
considered as true and just, he at once, without ever seeing or hearing the man, 
pronounced that he must have been inspired of the Holy Ghost. The object of 
this good father’s patronage was, in fact, not.so much Montanus as himself and 
his own opinions. 


LXVII. The errors of Montanus. With regard to the leading 
and generally-received notions of the Christians on the subject of 
religion, Montanus attempted no innovations of any moment;(’) 
nor were his moral precepts altogether new and unheard of, or of 
such a nature as to appear intolerable in the eyes of the Chris- 
tians. For in the age in which he flourished there were not 
wanting, even amongst the more orthodox Christians, certain 
who publicly avowed their approbation of most of those points 
which constituted the leading features of the discipline which he 
inculeated: such as, that fasts ought to be multiplied and pro- 
tracted; that second marriages were unbecoming in persons pro- 
fessing the religion of Christ; that the church ought not to ex- 
tend its pardon to persons guilty of the more grievous sins; that 
all decoration of the body ought to be disregarded; that for 
women to array themselves in costly attire was repugnant to the 
injunctions of the apostles Paul and Peter; that the study of let- 
ters and philosophy tended rather to injure than promote the 
cause of religion and piety; that virgins ought to wear veils, lest 
they might awaken impure desires in persons beholding them, 
that it was not allowable for Christians in times of persecution to 
betray anything like timidity, or to adopt a prudential line of 
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conduct; and, consequently, that it was incompatible with genu- 
ine Christian fortitude for persons, at such seasons, to endeavour 
to save themselves by flight, to redeem their lives by money, or 
to hold their meetings for the purposes of worship by stealth or in 
aprivate manner. Neither was any sort of stigma considered as 
attaching itself to those who defended such opinions, nor does it 
appear that they were on that account deemed the less worthy of 
being continued in communion with the faithful; indeed, by 
many they were even highly commended, and by others were 
looked upon with an increased degree of respect and venera- 
tion.(’)—Notwithstanding, however, that the shades of difference 
between the doctrine of Montanus and that of other Christians as 
to most points were but trifling, very sufficient cause existed for 
expelling him from all communion with the faithful. For those 
things which had been merely propounded by others in a spirit 
of meekness, and without any detriment to Christian harmony and 
liberty, were arrogantly brought forward by him as oracles dic- © 
tated by the Holy Spirit for the benefit of the universal church; 
‘whence it necessarily followed, that he must have regarded all 
those who refused to place implicit confidence in him and his fe- 
[p. 415.] male associates as contemners of the Holy Spirit, and 
considered himself and his followers as constituting the only true 
church. This one circumstance of itself, without doubt, virtually 
separated him from the church, and amply justified the Catholic 
Christians in refusing any longer to hold communion with him 
and his associates.(*) In the prophecies, moreover, which were ut- 
tered by this heresiarch and his female companions, there was a 
tone which might well induce the Christians at large to avoid 
maintaining any sort of intercourse with him; for, since he an- 
nounced the most disastrous fortunes as awaiting the human race, 
there was certainly reason to apprehend that the Christians, if 
they continued in association with him, might come to be regarded 
as enemies to the commonwealth.(’) 


(1) Neither Montanus nor his female disciples in their prophecies made any 
seruple of touching upon the principal dogmas of Christianity ; nay, they oc- 
easionally avowed them, and entered the lists as their defenders against those 
who would have corrupted them. Tertullian, in his book de Resurreciione, cap. 
Ixili. p 429. represents Montanus and his male and female disciples, whom he 
designates by the titles of Servi et Ancille Dei, as having stood forth in defence 
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of the doctrine of the“Resurrection against the Gnostics, and also as having, 
per novam prophetiam de Paracleto inundantem, removed many of the difficulties 
with which, not only this article of faith, but others were encumbered. Cujus 
(prophette,) he continues, si hauseris fontes, nullam poteris sitire doctrinam, nul- 
lus te ardor exuret questionum, Resurrectionem quoque carnis usquequaque po- 
dando refrigerabis. In the same book, cap. xi. p. 386, he adduces a fragment of 
one of the prophecies of Priscilla, in which she particularly reprehends those 
who opposed the doctrine of a future resurrection of the body. Nemo tam car- 
naliter vivit quam qui negant carnis resurrectionem. .. . De quibus luculenter et 
Paracletus per prophetidem Priscam : Carnes sunt et carnem oderunt. Disputing 
against Praxeas, Tertullian asserts that the Paraclete recognized three persons 
in the Godhead, and that he himself had been much assisted by the prophecies 
of the Paraclete, in attaining to a right comprehension of thisdogma. Protulit, 
says he, (in Lib. contra Praxeam, cap. xiii.) Deus Sermonem, quemadmodum 
etiam Paracletus (i. ¢. Montanus) docel, sicut radix fruticem, et fons fluvium, et 
fax radium. And after some intermediate observations, he thus proceeds: Nos 
qui et tempora et caussas Scripturarum per Dei gratiam inspicimus, maxime 
Paracleti (the Holy Spirit speaking, as he believed, through Montanus). non 
hominum disctpult, duos quidem definimus, Patrem et Filium, et gam tres cum 
Spiritu Sancte .. . duos tamen Dominos et duos Deos numquam ex ore nostro 
profermmus. It is plain, therefore, that Montanus must have discussed some of 
the most weighty points of religion, and resolved them in a manner sufficiently 
subtile and refined. In handling these topics, however, he appears to have stu- 
diously avoided bringing forward any thing materially differing from the gene- 
rally received opinions. St. Jerome, indeed, Epist. xxxvil. ad Marcellam, tom. 
iv. Opp. p. 64. edit. Benedict. accuses the Montanists of Sabellianism, [p. 416.] 
ili Sabellit dogma sectantes, Trinitatem in unius Persone angustias cogunt. But 
how little faith is to be placed in this accusation, must be apparent from the 
words of Tertullian, above cited, in which he most expressly declares the Para- 
clete, as he terms Montanus, to have recognized three persons in the Godhead. 
If I may take credit to myself for any penetration, the charge thus brought for- 
ward by St. Jerome was a most invidious and unwarranted consectary deduced 
from the circumstance of Montanus haying arrogated to himself the person of 
the Paraelete, and asserted that the Deity himself spake through him. For from 
this, his adversaries, as appears from Epiphanius, Heres. xlviii. § ii. p. 412. tom. 
i. Opp. were led to conclude that he wished to pass himself for the Deity; and 
a person who had been so mad as to have entertained such a wish, might cer- 
tainly have appeared to-his enemies, as desirous of abolishing all distinction of 
_ persons in the Godhead, and compressing the Deity in unius persone angustias, 
namely, his own.—In thus exonerating Montanus from the imputation of having 
violated the leading principles of Christianity, the reader must not understand 
me, however, a3 meaning to insinuate that his errors were but of a light or tri- 
vial nature. For on the contrary, it is certain that he entertained very injurious, 
and not only injurious, but highly dangerous sentiments, respecting the moral 
discipline propounded by Christ and his apostles; a circumstance of itself suf- 
ficient to warrant his being excluded from the number of the orthodox Chris- 
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tians, and classed among heretics.—He taught, for instance, that the moral iaw 
was left by the Son of God and his apostles, in an imperfect or rude and imma. 
ture state, and that he himself was commissioned by the Holy Ghost to fill up 
and bring to perfection what Christ had thustleft jejane and incomplete. This 
dogma, Tertullian, the most distinguished of all the followers of Montanus, he- 
sitates not to propound in thé most undisguised terms, in various parts of his 
writings, although, as to other things, he oveasionally has recourse to subter- 
fuge, and endeavours, in some degree, to qualify the opinions of his master. Let 
us hear how he speaks in his book de Velandis Virginibus, cap. i. p. 192. which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the whole. Justitia, (i. ¢. the moral law,) 

‘primo fuit in rudimentis, natura Deum meluens, dehine per legem et prophetas 
promovit in infantiam, dehine per evangelium efferbuit in juventulem, nunc per 
Paracletum (Montanus) componitur in maturitatem. Hic erit solus a Christo, (i. €. 
after Christ) magister el dicendus et verendus. Can any thing possibly be more 
evident? Montanus conceived that there was as much difference between the 
moral discipline enjoined by Moses and the prophets in the words of God, and 
that which was propounded by Christ, as there is between an infant and a young 
man, and that between the moral law of Christ and that prescribed by the Holy 
Ghost through himself, there existed as great an inequality, as there is between 
a youth and a man arrived at maturity—lIn another place, de Monogamia, cap. 
xiv. p. 686. Tertullian expresses himself after the following manner: Regnavit 
duritia cordis usquead Christum, regnaveril et infirmiltas carnis usque ad Paracle- 
tum. It was his opinion, therefore, that Christ made an allowance for the infirmity 
of our flesh, and only contended aguinst hardness of heart; but that Montanus, 
{p. 417.] by the command of the Deity, assailed also the infirmity of the flesh. 
Now this was certainly an essential error, and involved within it other errors of 
a like noxious nature, and equally subversive of the true principles of religion. 
The importance of this error is not diminished, but rather increased, by the con- 
sideration that the additions made by Montuanus to the moral discipline enjoined 
by our blessed Saviour, consisted merely of certain precepts of light moment 
relating to fasts, second marriages, the veiling of virgins, and other particulars, 
respecting external demeanour. For since Tertullian would willingly have us 
believe that, by the promulgation of these precepts, Montanus, or the Holy 
Spirit through him, had brought the moral law to maturity, or, in other terms, 
given the finishing hand to that which was before imperfect, it is plain that he 
must have considered external actions, modes, and institutions, and those too of 
rather a minute and trifling nature, as constituting the most: material part of re- 
ligion and piety ; an opinion equally intolerable and pernicious with the former. 
Jesus Christ and his apostles have left it in command, that we should love the 
Lord our God beyond every thing, and our fellow mortals as ourselves. Now 
these injunctions, according to Montanus, were indeed very good, but at the 
same time merely juvenile ones, and caleulated only for the Christian world 
during its minority ; whereas the additions made to them by Montanus himself 
respecting fast-days, virgins wearing veils, the avoiding second marriages, and 
the like, carried the moral law to an infinitely higher degree of dignity and per- 
fection, and rendered it suitable to the Christian commonwealth when advanced 
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to the age of manhood and perfection. The sum and substance of the moral 
law, therefore, it necessarily followed, was to be looked upon as contained in 
these minute and insignificant regulations. The latter of these errors was not, 
as far as can be ascertained at the present day, ever openly attributed to Mon- 
tanus by his adversaries, but he was properly charged by them with the former, 
as with one of the most grievous nature. Nor have I the least doubt but that 
it was this error chiefly that oceasioned him to be regarded in the light of an 
impostor, and produced the excommunication both of him and his followers.— 
An ancient writer, whose catalogue of Heresies is annexed to Tertullian’s book 
de Prescript. Hereticorum, represents (in cap. lii. p. 254.) the Montanists as 
holding Paracletum plura in Montano dixisse, quam Christum in Evangelio pro- 
tulisse, nec tantum plura, sed etiam meliora atque majora. And in this he cer- 
tainly does them no injury whatever. For Tertullian, whose testimony neces- 
sarily carries with it peculiar weight, as coming from one who must have been 
intimately acquainted with the opinions of his sect, intimates this very thing in 
the words which we have above cited. The discipline of Christ is represented 
as bearing merely a juvenile character; that of Montanus one of masculine 
vigour and maturity. Who, then, can entertain a doubt but that the latter must 
have been deemed to have propounded greater and better things than the for 
mer? Those who are intrusted with the education of youth, over whom reason 
in general possesses but little influence, take care to accommodate their precepts 
to the infirmity of their charge; but greater and better things are brought for- 
ward by those to whem is committed the institution of persons arrived at man’s 
estate, and whose unruly appetites have been brought into some sort of subjec- 
tion.—St. Jerome (Epist. xxxvii. tom. iv. Opp. p. 64.) attributes to Montanus the 
same error, but exaggerates and amplifies it beyond all measure. Deum voluisse 
in Veteri Testamento per Moysen et prophetas salvare mundum, sed quia non potuat 
explere, corpus sumpsisse de virgine, et in Christo, sub specie filit prédicantem mor- 
tem obiisse pro nobis. El quia per duos gradus mundum salvare nequi- [p. 418.] 
verit, ad extremum per Spiritum Sanctum in Montanum, Priscam et Maximil- 
lam, descendisse : et plenitudinem quam Paulus non habuertt . . . habuisse Mon- 
tanum. In this, certainly, there is somewhat of truth, but it is coupled with 
one or two things that have no foundation whatever in fact. No grounds, for 
instance, exist for charging Montanus with entertaining the Sabellian dogma of 
one person in the Deity acting under the different characters of Father, Son, and 
’ Holy Spirit; a thing altogether foreign from his mind; and the doctrine he in- 
euleated respecting a change and gradual improvement in moral discipline is 
invidiously transferred to the catholic religion, and the mode of obtaining ever- 
lasting salyation.—The conclusion to which, I think, equity would direct us, is, 
that Montanus and his associates were not aware of all the evils with which the 
great and dangerous error into which they fell was pregnant, and I am, there- 
fore, unwilling to have him charged with all its consequences. The error, how- 
ever, was in itself of the most grievous nature, and the accusers of Montanus 
appear to have well understood its enormity, a circumstance that must be 
allowed fully to justify their severity. 

(2) Montanus asserted that it was the design of the Holy Spirit or Paraclete, 
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through his means, to render perfect the system of moral discipline which Christ 
had left incomplete. The improvements, however, which he suggested as neces- 
sary to be made in the Christian code, had not any direct or immediate relation 
to the umendment of the interior man, or the furtherance of real and substantial 
piety, but primarily had respect merely to the reclaiming of Christians to a 
greater degree of strictness and gravity in their external demeanour. The most 
material of his precepts I have enumerated above; of which, however, it may not 
be improper to remark there are dhree, namely, those respecting the neglect of 
dress, the impropriety of female ornaments, and a contempt for Jed/ers and philo- 
sophy, which are not expressly attributed to Montanus by ancient writers, but 
which, inasmuch as they are warmly contended for by Tertullian, the most dis- 
tinguished of his followers, might, I thought, with every degree of probability, 
be reckoned amongst the number of his institutes. The rest are indisputably 
his.—In the first place, then, he wished to introduce amongst Christians a greater 
frequency of fasting than had been customary. Other Christians, for instance, — 
had contented themselves with celebratirg only one solemn fast in the year, 
namely, the Andepaschal one; but Montanus enjoined his fullowers to observe 
two additional weeks, with the exception of the Saturdays and Sundays, as sea- 
sons of abstinence, that is, not absolutely to decline at such times taking any 
sustenance at all, but to content themselves with food of an arid, meagre nature, 
and to drink nothing therewith but water. The manner in which these addi- 
tional yearly fasts, each of which consisted of five days, were observed, occa- 
sioned them to be termed Xerophagie. Montanus was also an advocate for 
the multiplication of private fasts ; he did not, however, fix these at any particu- 
lar number, but left every one at liberty to consult his own inclination, content- 
ing himself with merely inculcating, in a general way, that frequent fasting was 
of wonderful efficacy in appeasing the Deity, as well as in healing the mind, and 
fortifying it against those evils to which Christians must of necessity be ex- 
posed. A more rigid celebration of those fasts, which they observed in common 
with other Christians, was likewise enjoined by this heresiarch to his followers. 
For whereas the Christians in general were accustomed, during the grand yearly 
antepaschal fast, to take some ‘sort of refreshment after sunset, Montanus or- 
dained that those of his sect should pursue a different mode, and not only at this 
season, but also during any private fasts which they might think fit to impose 
[p. 419.] on themselves, retire to rest supperless. The weekly fasts that were 
observed by the Christians of those times, viz. the fourth dnd sixth days, or, as 
we term them, Wednesdays and Fridays, were commonly considered as termi- 
nating at the ninth hour, or, according to modern computation, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon; but Montanus would not allow of their being brought to such 
an early conclusion, and insisted on it that they should be prolonged until the 
evening.—Of second marriages, which were considered by this heresiarch as un- 
lawful, I say nothing. That St. Paul had given his sanction to them he did nat 
pretend to deny, but contended that the Paraclete had, through him, revoked the 
license that had been granted by the apostle——Against Christians guilty of any 
of the more grievous sins, such as adultery, murder, and idolatry, equal severity 
was not exercised by all the churches. By most of them parilon was usually 
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granted for the first offence to adulterers, but murderers and idolaters were 
always irrevocably excommunicated. Montanus, however, asserted it to be the 
command of the Holy Spirit, that persons polluted by either of the three enor- 
mous sins above-mentioned, should be expelled from the church absolutely, 
without any hope of return. Of the hope of obtaining forgiveness from God he 
did not pretend to deprive those people, but he insisted on it that the church 
ought, om no account, to be reconciled to them, lest, in so doing, its clemency 
might encourage a disposition to sin—In most churches it was customary for 
the widows and wives to go veiled; not so the virgins. Monianus enjoined that 
these latter also should wear veils—In times of persecution it had been not un- 
usual for Christians either to redeem their lives of the heathen magistrates with 
money, or, if they deemed this not justifiable, to consult their safety by, flight. 
Against resorting to either of those expedients Montanus protested in the 
strongest terms, and exhorted the followers of Christ not to be put to flight by 
the threats of their enemies, but to meet them manfully, and with disdain. 

- Montanus, however, is not to be considered as the first author of these vari- 
ous precepts, but rather as having enforced what had been originally propounded 
by others. For as the early Christians differed in opinion as to many other 
things, so likewise were they far from being agreed as to the external services 
that were to be rendered to the Deity; and in the second century there existed, 
if it may be permitted us so to speak, two moral systems, whereof the more mode- 
rate and leuient one permitted Christians to follow the ordinary course of life in 
as far as it was not repugnant to, or militated against the divine commands; but 
the more rigid and severe one sought not only to separate the followers of 
Christ from the rest of mankind in their manners, their garments, their discourse, 
and the whole regimen of their lives, but also to impose on them many more 
burthens, and to involve them in greater difficulties and dangers than were at- 
tached to the commands either of our blessed Lord or his apostles. With the 
exception of a very few things, the datier of these systems. may be said to have 
worn almost the same aspect with that which was inculcated by Montanus and 
his associates—The Christians, therefore, it appears, took no exceptions to the 
precepts of Montanus, nor could they, with the least propriety, have done so; 
for they not only tolerated principles similar to his in others, but even highly 
commended them. But this they could by no means bring themselves to bear 
with, that an individual should take upon him to pronounce those things to be 
of the first necessity, which were by others deemed merely good and useful; and 
to obtrude on the brethren his own opinions as new commands of the Holy 
Spirit supplementary to the system of morals promulgated by Christ; [p. 420.] 
whence it inevitably followed, that all who would not adopt them should be re- 
garded as contemners of the Holy Spirit. All the regulations which Montanus 
was desirous of introducing amongst the Chrstians, are manifestly in themselves 
of a light and trifling kind; but, in his opinion, they were excellent and of the 
last importance; in fact, every way worthy of being propounded to the human 
race as coming directly from the Holy Spirit himself. The less, however, the 
dignity attached to commands which any one may | be willing to have us receive 
as dictated by the Holy Ghost, the greater the crime of him who would mpose 
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on the brethren such minute and trifling observances. ‘Tertullian, indeed, in 
some places, seems to express himself as if Montanus did not consider his pre 
cepts as possessed of any virtue or efficacy in the attainment of salvation, and 
regarded the communications made by the Holy Spirit to mankind, through 
him, in the light rather of admonition and advice than of laws and commands; 
but he does this only in places where he is seeking to throw all the blame of 
dissension and discord on his adversaries, or endeavouring to gain patrons and 
friends for himself and his associates. In ethers, where he assumes the charac- 
ter of the disputant, and undertakes the defence of Montanus, he, in no very ob- 
scure terms intimates, that those who refused to comply with the injunctions of 
his preceptor, or rather of the Paraclete, speaking through his preceptor, deprived 
themselves of very material assistance in obtaining everlasting salvation. And 
that the genuine sentiments of Montanus are given us in these last-mentioned 
passages, is placed beyond a doubt by numerous testimonies. By way of 
showing that I do not state this without some sort of foundation, I will adduce 
one passage, in which he evidently holds out that, by means of fasts, expzation 
might be made for that sin of our first parents which hath contaminated all their 
posterity; than which it is scarcely possible to devise anything more foreign to 
the principles and spirit of Christianity. Porro, says he, (in Lib. de Jejuniis, 
cap, iii, p.'705. edit. Rigalt.) cum et ipse jeyunium mandet . . quis jam dubilabit 
omnium erga victum macerationum hance fuisse rationem, qua rursus interdicto 
cibo et observalo precepto, primordiale jam delictum expiaretur, ut homo per eam- 
dem materiam cause Deo satisfaciat, per quam offenderat, id est per cibi interdic- 
tionem, alque ita salutem emulo modo re-accenderet inedia, sicut extinxerat sagina, 
pro unico illicito plura licita contemnens. In fact, Tertullian is not sufficiently 
consistent with himself, but, as is not uncommon with persons possessing a 
genius above controul, inclines at this time one way, and at that time another, 
according to circumstances. 

(3) The opinion of the age in which he lived would not allow of its being 
imputed to Montanus as a crime, that he assumed the character of a prophet, 
A persuasion continued to prevail amongst the Christians of those times, that 
the spirit of prophecy had not become altogether extinct, and there were then in 
existence divers persons who were recognized by the Christians under the 
character of divine legates. What produced the separation between Montanus 
and the Catholic Christians was, that these latter felt assured within themselves, 
by certain arguments and reasons, that he was not commissioned of God, but of 
[p. 421.] the Devil. This opinion of theirs was grounded chiefly on the three 
following considerations: 1. That his prophetic effusions were delivered in an 
ecstasy, that is, as I conceive, he professed himself to utter these commands of 
the Most High, under the influence of an irresistible impulse, without being in 
the least degree conscious himself of what it was he said. 2. That he intro- 
duced the Deity himself as speaking. 3. That he promulgated, as coming im.» 
mediately from God, laws that were partly new, and nowhere to be met with in 
the savred writings, and, in part, contradictory to the institutions of Christ and 
his apostles. Of these arguments, the two former ones might, unless I am 
much mistaken, be confuted and completely gotten rid of, but the last is of the 
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greatest weight, and can by no means be overthrown, although Tertullian, with 
@ zeal that may well excite our pity, labours strongly in diminishing its force. 
Novitatem igitur, says he, (in Lib. de Jejuniis, cap. i. p. '701.) olyectant de cujus 
‘tnlicito prescribant; aut heresim judicandam, si humana presumplio est, aut 
pseudo-prophetiam pronuntiandam, si spiritualis indictio est. - - - Certe in Evan- 
gelio illos dies jejuniis determinatos putant, in quibus ablatus est sponsus, et hos 
essejam solos legitimos jexuniorum Christianorum, abolitis legalibus et propheticrs 
velustatibus, - - - Differenter jejunandum ex arbitrio, non ex imperio nove dis- 
cipline, pro temporibus et caussis uniuscujusque. - - Sic et Apostolos observasse, 
gsc. To which add what is said by him in his book de Monogamia, cap. i. p. 
673, where he clearly intimates it to be a point in dispute between the Catho- 
lies and Montanists ; An capiat Paracletum aliquid tale docuisse, quod aut novus 
deputart possit adversus Catholicam traditionem, aut onerosum: adversus levem 
sarcinam Domini. No one, surely, jet him boast what he may of being com- 
missioned of God to promulgate a more holy and perfect system of moral dis- 
cipline than was prescribed by our blessed Saviour and his apostles, unless he 
at the same time bring forward something that may assist our faith, or contri- 
bute towards the further purification of our minds, can have the least pretensions 
to be ranked amongst the number of divinely-inspired teachers or prophets. By 
the adversaries of Montanus, indeed, somewhat more has been built upon this 
argument than can, in point of fairness, be deduced from it, for it certainly by 
no means warranted the conclusion that Montanus was inspired of the Devil. 
The argument itself, however, is in no degree affected by this error, but was 
possessed of the same force in that age as it has at present. Montanus, on the 
other hand, most strenuously contended, that the Deity himself, or the Para- 
clete, spake through him, and was loud in his reproach of all those who refused 
him their support. The only true church, he asserted, consisted of himself and 
his followers ; the rest were, without exception, condemned by him as spurious. 
An ancient writer, cited by Eusebius (Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xvi. p. 181), 
Bays, THY Si xxSbrae nae wacdv civ vo cov dgavdy éxuanclav Craarconuésy 
dddrnovros ri dnnvtadicuive mveduaros, bre ite tiiy unre magodov ets duty 
wo Yevdorgcpntiaiy trauCave mveuma. Universam vero, que per orbem terrarum 
sparsa est, ecclesiam, idem ille arrogantissimus spiritus malediclis appelere eos 
docebat, eo quod nec honorem nec aditum ullum ad ipsam pseudo-propheticus spiri- 
tus aperiret. And beyond all doubt, this statement is entitled to the highest 
credit ; for unless Montanus would have been inconsistent with himself, it was 
necessary for him boldly to assert that all such churches as opposed him [p. 422.] 
were at enmity with the Holy Spirit, and alienated from God.  Themison, in 
like manner, who ranks not as the last of his adherents, is charged by Apollo- 
nius, apud Euseb. |. ¢. cap. xviii. p. 185. with hawing,in the Catholic epistle that 
he wrote, spoken blasphemously of our Lord and his apostles, (viz. by asserting 
that the moral discipline which they had inculcated was imperfect,) and also of 
the holy church: Baazpnuiioar Ss dis vov Kdgtov mal ris mi ee ag eaten 
dyiay txxanziav. Hence Montanus (as is also intimated by Apollonius, apud 
Euseb. 1. c. cap. xviii..p. 184. and confirmed by the testimony of other authors), 
was led to give Pepuza and Tymium, the two little towns of Phrygia, where he 
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and his associates resided, the title of Jerusalem, i. e. the only true church, with 
a view to gather together there men from all parts. Tertullian is not at all 
more mild or lenient than these, although, as I have above noticed, he occasion- 
ally seems desirous of paving the way towards an accommodation ; for he takes 
every opportunity of loading all such Christians as differed from Montanus 
_ with contumely, and constantly applies to them the title Psychici, 7. e. men des- 
titute of the Holy Spirit; whilst he terms those who sided with that heresiarch, 
Spirituales, and the only Holy. Penes nos autem, (says he, in lib. de Monoga- 
mia, cap. i. p. 673.) quos spiritales merito dici facit agnitio spiritalium charisma- 
tum, continentia tam religiosa est, - - - Sed Psychicis non recipientibus spiritum 
ea que sunt spiritus non placent. What need I add that (in his book de Pudt- 
cilia, cap. xxi. p. 744.) he, without the least cireumlocution, denies any church . 
in opposition to Montanus to be the true one? Quid nunc et ad ecclesiam et 
quidem tuam Psychice? - - - Ecclesia proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, 
in quo est Trinitas unius Divinitatis, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus ; where 
we may observe, by the bye, the grounds on which Montanus and his followers 
came to be charged with Sabellianism. For Tertullian speaks as if he believed 
all the three persons of the divine nature to be only that one which animated 
Montanus. Et ideo ecclesia quidem delicta condonabit, sed ecclesia spiritus (2. e. 
of Montanus), per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia numerus episcoporum.—From 
what we have thus adduced it is manifest, that instead of the Catholic Christians 
expelling Montanus from the church, the-separation rather originated with him, 
and that he withdrew himself from a church that he could not consider as the 
- true spouse of Christ. And, indeed, the Montanists themselves confessed that 
the origin of the division was not to be imputed to the Catholic Christians, but 
that they themselves first seceded, refusing any longer to hold communion with 
what Tertullian terms Psychica et carnalis ecclesia. Epiphanius Heres. xlviii. 
cap. xii. p. 413, aéyers dia yaplomara dgesdvuc ris éxxanolas. Jactant se ob celestia 
dona (i. e. the Prophecies of Montanus which the Catholic Christians rejected) 
ab ecclesia discessisse. And the same author twice recognises this as a true re- 
presentation of the case in the introduction to his history of this sect, remarking, 
in cap. i. p. 402, 403, that the Montanists separated themselves (dmécyicay JY 
iavras), from the church; and a little while after that &éCicay tx dv &ziar, 
[p. 423.] they withdrew themselves from the fold of the saints—All sort of 
communion being renounced, and war publicly declared by Montanus against 
the church, the bishops of Asia retaliated by disclaiming, in solemn conyoeation, 
all further connection with a man, whose hostility to the church was, by his 
own declaration, thus placed beyond a question. And to whiat other conelu- 
sion, I pray, could this affair have led? Between a man who, professing him. 
self to be a legate of the Most High, declares war against all such as may ven- 
ture to call in question his commission, and those who not only call in question 
such his commission, but also think themselves justified in regarding that man 
as a falge prophet, and one of the agents of the devil, what sort of communion, 
either of offices or religion, can, for a moment, possibly be maintained ?—I have 
entered the more fully into this subject for the purpose of showing what a 
wrong estimate; respecting the schism of Montanus, has been formed by such of 
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the learned as attribute the whole blame of discord and division, on this occasion, 
to the Catholic Christians. That the conduct of these latter was in no degree 
reprehensible, is what I do not take upon me to assert; but this much, cers 
tainly, is apparent, that Montanus originated the quarrel, and that the Catholio 
Christians had abundant cause for condemning a man who had not only im. 
bibed the most pernicious opinions, but had also been the author of a schism 
or separation in the chureh, 

(4) At the time when Montanus prophesied, itnely, under the reign of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius the philosopher, the affairs of the Christians were 
everywhere, as we have above shown, involved in the utmost peril. It became, 
therefore, a matter of the very first importance to them to be strictly on theit 
guard, lest, in anything which they might ‘say, teach, or do, they might lay 
themselves open-to misrepresentation, or furnish the Romans with any pretext 
for accusation or complaint. But that imprudent, or rather insane man, Mon- 
tanus, predicted, without reserve, a variety of things in the hignest degree ob- 
noxious to the Romans; such, for instance, as the overthrow of their city and 
empire ; the destruction that awaited the world; wars, plagues, and calamities 
of divers kinds, that might speedily be expected, as well as the tremendous ad. 
vent of Antichrist ; concerning which things, whoever dared to utter any pro« 
phecies, were always considered by the Romans as enemies to the state, and 
consequently made to undergo capital punishment. Tertullian, in his apology 
for Montanus, a work that unfortunately has perished, reduces the whole 
matter in dispute between his master and other Christians under two general 
heads, namely, “second marriages,” and “the future judgment.” His words are 
preserved in the ancient work edited by J. Sirmond, Paris, 1645, 8vo. that goes 
under the title of Pradestinatus, lib. i. cap. xxv. p. 30. Hoc solum discrepamus, , 
quod secundas nuptias non recipimus, et prophetiam Montani de futuro judicio non 
recusamus. It is to be observed that Tertullian here makes light of the con- 
troversy between Montanus and the church, as was customary with him when- 
ever he conceived that it might tend to promote his purpose; but on this we 
shall not stay at present to make any remark. All that we would wish to im- 
press on the reader’s attention is, that it is clear from these words that Monta- 
nus had, amongst other things, predicted somewhat respecting a future judg- 
ment, and that this prophecy of his was held most sacred, and had more than 
ordinary weight attached to it by his followers; but that it was marked with 
the most decided disapprobation by the Catholic Christians. It would be idle 
in any one to pretend to refer this prediction to the last general judgment of the 
world and the human race; for as to this there was the most perfect accordance 
between Montanus and all other Christians. Indeed, it was impossible that 
the Christians should make it a matter of accusation against Montanus, that he 
predicted the near approach of the last judgment; for it was at that time a point 
of common belief with the whole church, that the final consummation [p. 424.] 
of all things was at hand. We are bound to conclude, therefore, that Montanus 
predicted the approach of some particular judgment, (1. e. some calamities and 
evils not far remote) of which the Christians knew that they could not join with 
him in prophesying, without involving themselves in the utmost peril. But what 
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else could this pe than the judgment that awaited the Roman empire? The 
temerity of this man, unless I am altogether deceived, was such, that he an- 
nounced the most signal punishments as about to fall on the Romans, the ene- 
mies of the Christian faith, and predicted, at no very distant period, the final 
overthrow of the whole empire—That other Christians, as to this, entertained a 
belief similar to his, namely, that our blessed Saviour would speedily avenge 
the blood of his slaughtered servants, on the Romans, and overturn their govern- 
ment, is what I very well know. But of this their belief they made a secret, 
referring it to the Disciplina Arcani, or that kind of knowledge which it was 
deemed expedient to cherish in silence, and entrusted only to a few of approved 
stability and faith, inasmuch as they were well assured, that any disclosure or 
promulgation of it could not be made without exposing their fortunes to the 
utmost jeopardy and hazard. And in this place I will content. myself with re- 
ferring merely to those prophecies respecting the dreadful calamities which 
awaited the Roman empire, that are set down as received from the mouths of 
the Christians by the author of Philopatris (a work commonly ascribed to Lu- 
cian:) vid. Luciani Opera, tom. iii. p..613. et seq. edit, Reizian. Hence we are 
furnished with an easy interpretation of the words of an ancient writer, cited 
by Eusebius, Hist, Eccles. lib. v. cap. xvi. p. 180, and of which the learned have 
hitherto. confessed themselves utterly unable to elicit the meaning. He says 
that, Mon/anus foretold things that were to come, raga ré xara wagdSoow xa xara 
Siadoxiv dvwtev ric txxrnoiac, ttos, preter morem atque institutum KEcclesie @ 
majoribus traditum et continua deinceps successione propagatum ; which is as much 
as 10 say, that it was the ancient and invariable usage of the church, cautiously to 
abstain from divulging or making public mention of any tenets or prophecies that 
might tend to excite animosity against the Christians, or bring them into danger; 
such, for instance, as those which respected the coming of Antichrist, the overthrow 
of the Roman empire, or any other impending evils or calamities. But Montanus 
broke through this custom, and proclaimed to the world what had never before 
been communicated to any, except confidential ears. And in this most hazard- 
ous line of conduct, the females who had espoused the eause of Montanus 
should seem to have been by no means backward in following the example of 
their master; for Maximilla predicted wodéuss zie dxatazazias, “wars and tu- 
mults,” as awaiting the Roman empire, (Euseb. 1. c. p. 182,) and that, after her 
death, no more prophetesses would arise, but people might look for cuvrédtca ra 
didvos, “ the consummation of all things.”. These prophecies, supposing that 
nothing else offensive or objectionable had been brought forward by Montanus 
and his associates, must surely of themselves have justified all such Christians 
as had the welfare of the church at heart, in excluding these bold and incautious 
men from their society. The sect of the Montanists, as they themselves boast, 
and the ancient fathers do not pretend to deny, abounded in martyrs. It should 
seem, however, not at all improbable, that most of these might have fallen mar- 
tyrs to their own imprudence and temerity rather than in the cause of Christ, and 
been put to death by the Roman magistrates as conspirators against the com. 
monweal th, 
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LXVIII. Praxeas. Amongst the adversaries of [p. 425.] 
Montanus, none held a more distinguished place than Prazeas, a 
man of no mean reputation in the church, inasmuch as he had, on 
an occasion that involved his life in the utmost peril, manfully 
avowed his faith in Christ before a heathen tribunal, and on the 
same account undergone an imprisonment of no inconsiderable 
duration.(*) Having at a subsequent period, however, been led 
to engage zealously in the task of combating the erroneous doc- 
trines of others, he unfortunately fell into an error himself respect- 
ing the Divine Nature and the Saviour of the human race, not at 
all less grievous than those with which he had undertaken to con- 
tend; for, by means of various arguments supported by passages 
drawn from the holy scriptures, he endeavoured to do away all 
distinction between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and 
maintained that it was not some one divine Person, but the Father, 
the sole Creator of all things, that united himself with human 
nature in the person of Christ. Hence his followers came to be 
termed Monarchians and Patripassians.’) Being detected in this 
error, and publicly accused thereof at Rome, he put on the appear- 
ance of concession, and in a recantation, which he wrote and pub- 
lished, professed his entire acquiescence in the catholic sentiments 
respecting the Divine Nature. Upon passing over afterwards into 
Africa, however, he again stood forth the avowed patron of the 
doctrine which he had abjured at Rome, and sought and obtained 
many adherents from amongst the people. It does not, however, 
appear that he became vhe parent of a particular sect. 


(1) For whatever can with any degree of certainty be offered in the way of 
history respecting Praxeas, we are of necessity indebted wholly to the treatise 
written in confutation of his doctrine by Tertullian, a work by no means deficient 
either in learning or address, but obscure in the extreme, and vehement beyond 
all measure; a work, in fact, written by a man who was an enemy not only to 
the Praxean doctrine, but also to the author of that doctrine, inasmuch as he had 
been the chief instrument in prevailing on the bishop of Rome, who had at first 
lent a favourable ear to Montanus and his prophecies, and whom learned men 
conceive to have been Victor, to change sides and go over to his adversaries. 
This offence against his master kindled such wrath in the bosom of Tertullian, 
that he sets no bounds whatever to his reprehension, and occasionally breaks 
out into an abusive strain altogether unbecoming the Christian character—In 
contemplating the nature of Praxeas’s error, I have been led to suspect, and, I 
think, not without reason, that such error might have had its origin in his hosti- 
lity to Montanus. Montanus, as appears from Tertullian, had, in his oracles, 
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treated of the dogma of the existence of three persons in the divine nature, aud 
studiously inculeated a true and real distinction between the Father, the Son, — 
and the Holy Spirit. Vid. Tertullian contra Praxeam, c. xiii. p. 644. Nos, says 
he, maxime Paraclett, non hominum discipult, duos quidem definimus, Patrem et 
Filium, et jam tres cum Spirito Sancto, secundum rationem economia, que facit 
numerum, And in the same book, cap. ii. p. 635. Tertullian avows himself, by 
means of the Paraclete, (i. e. Montanus,) whom he terms deductor omnis verita- 
{p. 426.] dis, to have been better instructed in the dogma respecting God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; that is, he had received from the mouth 
of the Paraclete a fuller and clearer knowledge of that dogma. Praxeas, then, 
the decided opponent of Montanus as to most other things, being in all proba- 
bility determined to have nothing whatever in common with such a man, and 
expecting, perhaps, that it might place his adversary in a still more invidious 
light, came, as I suspeet, to the resolution of resisting him on this ground also, 
and, in opposition to the dogma of Montanus, recognizing a Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead, sent forth his own dogma asserting the absolute individuality of 
the Deity. An infinity of examples might be adduced of men whom the very 
love of truth itself has plunged into error. 

(2) Tertullian’s book against Praxeas is unquestionably of a very sufficient 
length, but, at the same time, it is not so explicit as to bring us thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the man whom it is its object to confute. Of 
this, indeed, it leaves us in no doubt, that Praxeas denied a distinction of per- 
sons in the Divine Nature, we mean, any real distinetion between the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and contended for what is fermed by Tertullian 
the Monarchy of God. In fact, it should seem that he considered those who 
recognized any real distinction between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spi- 
rit, as maintaining the existence of three Gods. After what manner, however, 
Praxeas expounded those passages of Scripture which relate to the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, and contrived to make them accord with his tenets, is far from being 
equally perspicuous. From certain passages in Tertullian’s work, it should 
seem to have been the opinion of this heresiarch that, by the terms Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, three modes of existence, as well as agency of the Divine Na- 
ture, were indicated, and that the Deity, when existing and operating in Christ, 
after a new and unaccustomed manner, assumed the title of Son, but that, when 
residing and acting in holy and pious persons, it was his will to be denominated 
the Holy Spirit. Post tempus, says Tertullian, when speaking the sentiments of 
his adversary, cap. ii. p. 634. pater natus et pater passus; ipse Deus, Dominus 
omnipotens, Jesus Christus predicatur. And shortly after, cap. iii. p. 635. Uni- 
cum Deum non alias putat credendum, quam si ipsum, eumdemque et Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum dicat.... . Numerum et dispositionem Trinitatis 
divisionem presumunt Trinitatis. . . . Ilaque duos et tres jam jactitant a nobis 
predicari, se vero unius Dei cullores presumunt, quasi non et unitas irrationali- 
ter’ collecta, heresim faciat, et Trinitas rationaliter expensa verilatem constituat. 
Monarchiam (inquiunt) tenemus, cap. v. p. 637.—But to pass on to more explicit 
proofs, in chap. x. p. 680..Tertullian thus expresses the sentiments of the Mo- 
narchians: Neque Pater idem et Filius ut sint ambo unus et utrumque alier, quod 
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vanissimi isti Monarchiani volunt. Ipse se, inquiunt, Filium sibi fezit. Indeed, 
that there was nothing repugnant or absurd in this opinion, they pretended to 
demonstrate by the example of a virgin’s bringing forth without kaving known 
man. Ergo, inquiunt, difficile non fuit Deo, ipsum se et Patrum et Filiwm facere, 
adversus traditam formam rebus humanis. Nam et sterilem parere contra naturam 
difficile Deo non fuit, sicut nec virginem. Now these things, unless I am alto- 
gether deceived, can be understood after no other manner than this: [p. 427.] 
The Deity, who is, in the strictest sense of the word, One, put on in some sort 
a different form, and assumed a different mode of existing and acting, when, 
joining himself to Christ, he took the name of a Son, and, under that character, 
conveyed instruction to the human race. Deus fecit se sibi Filium; for, being 
possessed of infinite power, he can easily vary his essence at pleasure. The 
very passages of the New Testament, moreover, by which Praxeas endeavoured 
to uphold his dogmas, seem to demonstrate that it ought to be expounded in 
the way that I have pointed out. Sed, says Tertullian, cap. xx. p. 651, argu- 
mentationibus eorum adhuc retundendis opera prebenda est... .. Nam sicut in 
veteribus nihil aliud tenent quam, ego Deus, et alius preter me non esi, ila in Evan- 
gelio responsiunem Domini ad Philippum tuentur ; ego et Pater unum sumus ; et, 
qui me viderit, videt et Patrem; et ego in Patre et Pater in me. His tribus capi- 
tulis totum instrumentum utriusque lestamenti volunt cedere ; which words, who- 
ever shall adduce, by way of doing away all distinction between the Father and 
the Son, must necessarily hold that there is no difference whatever between the 
Father and the Son, except the mode or form of existing and acting. 

But this interpretation of the Praxean dogma is opposed by certain other pas- 
sages in Tertullian, wherein he expressly intimates it to have been the opinion 
of his adversary, that the title of Son, as given to Christ, ought not to be con- 
sidered as the name of the Deity residing in Christ, but of his human nature; 
that the Deity himself, who is termed the Father, united to himself the Man 
Christ; and that this same Man was denominated the Son of God, in conse- 
quence of his having been begotten by the Deity of the Virgin Mary ; a way of 
thinking not at all to be reconciled with his having taught, that what was di- 
vine in Christ was a certain form or mode of the Divine Nature to which the 
Deity gave the title of Son, by way of distinguishing it from that other form or 
mode which is termed the Father. Let us hear Tertullian himself, cap. xxvii. p. 
659, undique obducti distinctione Patris et Filii (that is, borne down and over- 
whelmed by the words of the sacred volume, in which express distinction is 
made between the Father and the Son) quam, manente conjunctione, disponimus 
ut solis et radii, et fontis et fluvii, per individuum tamen numerum duorum et 
‘rium; aliter eam ad suam nihilominus sententiam inlerpretari conantur ut aque 
in una persona utrumque distinguant, Patrem et Filium, dicentes Filium carnem 
esse, id est, Hominem, id est, Jesum; Patrem autem Spiritum, (meaning the soul, 
if I mistake not,) id est, Deum, id est, Christum. Et qui unum eumdemque con- 
tendunt Patrem et Filium, jam incipiunt dividere illos potius quam unare, St 
enim alius est Jesus, alius Christus, alius erit Filius, alius Pater, quia Filius Je- 
sus, et Pater Christus. Talem Monarchiam apud Valentinum foriassis didicerunt, 
duos facere Jesum et Christum. Agreeably to this opinion, Praxeas maintained 
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Patrem passum esse in Christo, or, as he preferred expressing it, compassum esse 
cum Filio, or, with the Man Jesus. Tertullian, cap. xxix. p. 662. observes, 
[p. 428.] Ergo nec compassus est Pater Filio; sic enim directam blasphemiam in 
Patrem veriti, diminui eam hoc modo sperant, concedentes gam Patrem et Filium 
duos esse; si Fulius quidem patitur, Pater vero compatitur. Stultietin hoc. Quid 
est enim campati quam cum alio pati? .. . Times dicere passibilem quem dicis 
compassibilem.—From which passage, by-the-bye, it is apparent how the fol- 
lowers of Praxeas came to be termed Patripassians, as also, that, by this appel- 
lation, no sort of injury was done them, as certain of the learned have supposed. 
Those who deny that the title of Patripassians could with propriety be assigned 
to them, do so under the impression that these people believed the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit to be three forms or modes of the divine nature, which, it is 
plain, must be at the least very uncertain, from what we have above remarked. 
In addition, then, to those remarks, if this title be taken into the account, 1 think 
not a doubt can well be entertained, but that the latter of the two expositions 
above given of the Praxean dogma must be the right one—We may, therefore, 
consider Praxeas as having maintained, J. That the Deity is, in the strictest 
sense, an individual Being, altogether uncompounded and indivisible. Il. That 
this Being is, in holy writ, termed the Father. IH. That this same individual 
Being formed for himself a son in the Man Jesus. IV. That he coalesced, in one 
Person, with such Man, his Son. V. That when this Man, his Son, suffered, he, 
the Father, suffered with him. VI. That whenever our Saviour, therefore, is 
termed the Son of God, this title must be considered as applying merely to his 
human nature—What the opinion of Praxeas was respecting the Holy Spirit, is 
no where expressly pointed out by Tertullian, It may readily, however, be con- 
ceived, from the nature of his discipline, that he must have regarded it as a sort 
of ray or virtue of the Father, i. e. the Deity. Whether Tertullian, moreover, 
who, as we have seen, gives two different expositions of the Praxean dogma, did 
not at the first sufficiently comprehend its nature and force, and was too preci- 
pitate in applying to the Divine Nature the saying of the Monarchians, Deus ipse 
se sibi Filium fecit; or whether the Monarchians, upon finding themselves 
driven, as it were, into a corner by the multitude of passages in holy writ, in 
which a clear distinction is made between the Father and the Son, forsook their 
former opinion, and had recourse to that other which acquired for them the de- 
nomination of Patripassians, must of necessity be left undetermined. 

But now another question suggests itself. Since it is certain that Praxeas 
did not consider the eternal Son of God, or any mode of the Divine Nature under 
the name of a Son, to have been resident in the Man Christ, but believed the 
whole Father, or the Deity, to have taken up his abode in the Son of God, that 
is, in the Man formed by God, in what way are we to understand what he says 
of the association of the Father with the Man Jesus? Did he, by the title of the 
Father, mean to be understood as designating the very Person of the Father or 
Deity, or merely a certain power or efficiency, as some term it, of God the Father? 
Almost every one leans to the former opinion, and, I think, not without. reason, 
if any faith is to be placed in Tertullian, who is the only author from whom any 
information, as to this dogma of Praxeas, is to be derived in the present day ; 
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for, in a variety of passayes, this writer represents his adversary as having main- 
tained that the Father was born, and suffered on the cross; nay, he ad- [p. 429.] 
duces the Monarchians themselves as in a certain degree ackowledging this, in- 
asmuch as they pronounced the Father to have suffered together with the Son; 
an idea which, if I am possessed of the least penetration, the followers of 
Praxeas could never have entertained, had they imagined that it was merely a 
certain power or virtue of the Father that was present in the Son. For how 
could a certain divine power or efficiency, communicated to the Son for a time, 
have suffered and been crucified with him?—Mich. Le Quien, however, the 
learned editor of Damascene’s works, would rather have us believe Praxeam 
censuisse Dominum Jesum sola Deitatis efficientia imbutum fuisse, non autem esse . 
personam Patris, que in Deitate et humanitate substitisset ut Pater proprie passus 
et crucifixus diceretur. Adnot. ad Damascen. Lib. de Heresibus, tom. i. p. 90. 
In support of this interpretation, however, the learned writer adduces nothing 
but that one passage of Tertullian, cap. xxvii. p. 659, just above cited, in which 
he represents the Monarchians as maintaining Patrem esse spiritum Jesu, id est, 
Deum. But how, from this passage, anything like that which he takes to be the 
true exposition of the Praxean dogma is to be supported, I must confess myself 
utterly at a loss to comprehend. The learned Pet. Wesseling, therefore, found 
but little difficulty in overthrowing this new interpretation of the Monarchian 
tenets, and upholding the ancient one by numerous citations from Tertullian. 
See his Probdabilia, cap. xxvi. p. 223, et seq. Franeq. 1731, 8vo.—My own senti- 
ments, as to this matter, are already given. If Tertullian is deserving of atten- 
tion, the dogma of the Monarchians admits of no other interpretation than what 
has commonly been given to it, and which the reader will find specified above. 
I would be far, however, from dissembling, that it may be a matter of some 
doubt how far Tertullian, whose treatise against Praxeas was obviously the pro- 
duction of a mind hostile, perturbed, and boiling with indignation, is to be relied 
upon for having given us an ingenuous, ample, and faithful exposition of the 
opinions of his adversary.—By accident, I met with a notable passage in Justin 
Martyr, Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 371, 372, edit. Jebbian. in which he observes, that 
amongst the Christians of his time there were some who maintained, that the word 
of God, or the Son, was merely a certain power or virtue of the Father, and which 
could in no wise be separated from the Father; as the light of the sun upon the earth 
is not to be disunited from that which shines in the heavens; that such divine 
virtue had manifested itself in many different ways, and hence had acquired a 
variety of names, being sometimes termed an Angel, sometimes a Glory, at 
other times a man, and, at others the Word; that God emitted this virtue at his 
will, and again at his will recalled it: yudornxw tivds pdoxew viv Sdvausw var 
maga r8 wateds rav drwy paveioay --- - dyyerov wadreioSar év TH eds dydedmus 
mesoda. Scio esse qui dicant virtutem a Patre rerum ominum provenientem, Ane 
gelum vocari cum ad homines progreditur : Sav St imudn tv gavrarin patveras, 
Gloriam vero, cum in visione quadam exhibetur, avdga dS mort nic dvSpeoror 
xartiotar énedd bv mogpdis rodvracs paiveras. Virum autem et hominem no- 
minari quando in formis gusmodi (namely, in the form of a man, or a human 
being) conspicitur. xal )éycr xadsoiyy mid wda ras rd wargss dusarcds péger 
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[p.430.] rete dvSeaross. Verbum appellari eam, quod patris sermones ad homines 
perferat. dxdetsov r§ margds wauTny civ Sdvapery vmdexesv, ovreg Tesrov rd rd 
trie pas emi ys Eivae aydeisoy Bvros rH tase tv 7rd seava. Virtulem autem 
illam a patre nullo modo disjungt posse, quemamodum solis lux in terris a sole qui 
tn colo est segregart nequit. ‘O marie, oray Bédurat, Sivan dure weowsd ay 
mowgk, xue Oray Bédnrar, wadey dvasédrte Ets exutoyv. Pater cum vult, efficit ut hee 
gus virlus prosiliat, el cum vult, eamdem ad seipsum retrahit. Now, those who 
taught a doctrine like this, must nevessarily have denied all real distinction of 
persons in the divine nature, and believed the divine nature of Christ to have 
been merely a virtue or ray sent forth for a while from the eternal light of the 
Father. To this description of Christians it is not impossible that Prazxeas 
might belong, and that having, with a view in some measure to disguise his 
tenets, expounded them differently at different times, Tertullian was prevented 
from attaining to anything like an exact or precise knowledge of them. 


LXIX. Theodotus and Artemon. Just about the same period, 
or some short time before, the Catholic doctrine respecting Christ 
and the existence of three persons in the divine nature was as- 
sailed after a different manner by one 7’heodotus, who had passed 
over to Rome from Constantinople, and practised the art of a tan- 
ner, but was, notwithstanding, a man of no mean proficiency 
in letters.(‘) This heresiarch denied altogether the divinity of 
Christ, refusing to acknowledge in him any other kind of personal 
excellence than that of his corporeal frame having been divinely 
begotten.(*) The same doctrine is said to have been maintained at 
Rome, either some short time before, or else within a little while 
after Theodotus, by one Arlemas or Artemon, from whom the Ar- 
temonites took their denomination.(*) Towards the close of the 
century 7'’heodotus was condemned by the Roman bishop Victor ; 
and it should seem not unlikely that Artemon and his disciples 
were excommunicated by the same prelate-—The notices that 
have reached us respecting these sects, both of which should seem 
to have quickly disappeared, are but scanty. The circumstance 
of all others most deserving of attention in respect to them is, 
that the Theodotians and Artemonites are said to have set a great 
value on philosophy and geometry, indeed more than well comport- 
ed with a proper respect for religion and the sacred writings, (‘) 
In truth, the principal fruit derived from the introduction wat a 
taste for the Grecian philosophy amongst the Christians was, that 
by the application of its precepts to the mysteries.of religion birth 
was given to a variety of opinions and disputes respecting the 
manner in which these latter ought to be understood. 
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(1) Respecting Theodotus and Artemon, there is a long quotation given by 
Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. v. cap. xxviii. from an ancient writer 
whose name is not mentioned, But neither from this, nor from Epiphanius, nor 
Theodoret, nor any other of the ancient haresiologists, can we obtain a [p. 431.] 
full and satisfactory account of these men and their opinions. 

(2) Theodotus, as is related much at large by Epiphanius, Heres. liv. cap. i, 
ii, iii. p. 464, et seq. and in a shorter way by Tertuliian, Augustine, and Philas 
ter, being called in question at Constantinople on account of his religion, abjured 
his faith in Christ, and when he was sharply reproached with this by the Chris- 
tians of Rome, to which city he had fled for refuge, he, by the excuse which he 
offered, plunged still deeper into sin. For he denied himself to have commited 
any offence at all against God, inasmuch as Christ, whom he had denied, was 
nothing more than a mere man. That this account should have been invented, 
there is no reason whatever for believing. We are not, however, furnished by 
it with anything like a perspicuous or satisfactory view of this heresiarch’s sen- 
timents respecting Christ; nor are the ancient writers agreed in their exposition 
of his tenets on this subject. Epiphanius states him to have maintained, that 
Jesus was begotten according to the same law by which all other mortals are 
produced, namely, of the seed of man. But the ancient author of the Catalogue 
of Heretics, annexed to Tertullian’s prescriptions, and with«whom Theodoret 
agrees, says, that T’heodotus did indeed regard Christ as a mere man, but, then, 
as a man that had been begotten of a virgin by the Hely Spirit. And to this tes- 
timony learned men are disposed to give more credit than to Epiphanius, a wri- 
ter of no great weight, and far from being correct in his account of heretical 
opinions. But if the inference be just, to which learned men have been led hy 
the ancient author of the Liitle Labyrinth, a work written in opposition to the 
Theodotians and Artemonites, and from which a citation is given by Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. vy. cap. 28, namely, that the doctrine of Artemon was the same 
with that of Theodotus, the correctness of even this last statement will admit of 
being called in question. For not to notice that there are not wanting those 
who conceive the opinions of Artemon to have corresponded with those of Paul 
of Samosata or Arius, we are told by Gennadius, of Marseilles, de Dogmat. 
Ecclesiast. cap. iii. p. 4. edit. Elmenhorst. that Artemon held, Christum divini- 
talis initium nascendo accepisse. He did not, therefore, deny Christ to be God : 
and man, but conceived him to have been styled God in consequence of God’s 
having associated himself with the man Christ from the very commencement of 
his existence; which’ opinion more nearly corresponds with that which, as we 
have above shown, was entertained by Prazeas, than with that which is com- 
monly attributed to Theodotus. Artemon’s opinion, we mean, was, that a cer- 
tain divine power, not a person, united itself to the man Christ, who was born ot 
a virgin, and that, in consequence of this association of the divinity with the hu- 
man nature of Christ, he who was a man was, in the sacred writings, also termed 
God, and might be styled God. But, to confess the truth, it appears to me to be 
much less certain than is commonly imagined, that Theodotus and Artemon en- 
tertained one and the same opinion respecting Christ. T’heodoret clearly makes 
a distinction between the Theodotians and the Artemonites; and although the 
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author of the Little Labyrinth, as quoted by Eusebius, associates them together 
in his work, and directs his arguments against them. jointly, it is yet far from 
[p. 432.] being clear that there were no points of dissension between them. This 
much, certainly, they had in common, that they denied all real distinction of per- 
sons in the Godhead, and consequently would not admit that a divine person had 
united himself with Christ. Wherefore, they might well be encountered in one 
and the same work, and with one and the same set of arguments. But a com- 
munity of sentiments, as to these particulars, by no means rendered it impossi- 
ble that they should differ in their opinions respecting Christ. 

(3) Whether it was T’heodotus or Artemon that first disturbed the church by 
the propagation of an erroneous doctrine, is one of those subjects on which the 
learned are divided, with scarcely any preponderance of argument on either side. 
The reader, if he please, may pass over a question so uncertain and minute; 
but should any one wish to know and weigh the arguments that are adduced on 
either side, he may have recourse to Wesseling, who, in his Probabilia, cap. xxi- 
p. 172-180, having diligently pondered the whole of them, coinvides with those 
who cons‘der Theodotus as having preceded Ariemon. 

(4) With regard to this, there is given us by Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. 
cap. xxviii. p. 197, et seq. a passage from an ancient writer, which is well de- 
serving of attention, although the reprehension it conveys may be thought, per- 
haps, somewhat too severe. 


LXX. Hermogenes. A station in point of time somewhat prior 
to these last-mentioned corrupters of the Catholic doctrine respect- 
ing the divine nature and the Saviour of the human race, appears 
to belong to Hermogenes, a painter by profession, but at the same 
time a man of subtile genius, and a philosopher, whom we find 
denounced by Tertullian as a heretic of the first class, although 
he seems* never to have become the parent of any particular 
sect, but to have passed the whole of his days in undisturbed 
communion with the church.(*) Hermogenes was a corrupter of 
the catholic doctrine respecting the origin of the world. For 
since he considered matter as the source’ or fountain of all evil, 
he felt it incumbent on him to deny that the Deity had created 
matter out of nothing.—This involved him in the necessity of 
maintaining, that the matter of which God formed the world was 
eternal, although subject to his power.(*) Under the denomination 
of the world, he included not only corporeal substances but mind 
and spirit, which he considered as having been in like manner 
produced by the Deity from vicious and eternal matter.(*) As to 
any other points of Christian belief, he appears to have attempt- 
ed no innovation whatever.(*) 
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(1) Amongst the works of Tertullian that are extant, there is a vehement 
philippic of his against Hermogenes, possessing some degree of merit, it is true» 
in point of ingenuity and eloquence, but written in a style at once difficult and 
obscure. In this work, Tertullian encounters merely the éenets of Hermogenes 
respecting mailer and the origin of the world. The opinion of the latter con- 
cerning the nature of the soul, had been attacked by him in another book, now 
lost, which he notices in his Treatise de Anima, cap. i. as intituled de Censu 
Anime. In-this contention with Hermogenes, Tertullian is remarkably abu- 
sive, although he does not pretend to deny that his adversary was a [p. 433.] 
man of genius, eloquence, and sound understanding as to the leading principles 
and tenets of the Christian religion; which will appear the more surprising to 
those who are aware that the Christians, in the age of which we are treating, 
were accustomed to-deal more mildly with those who considered matter as hav- 
ing existed with the Deity from all eternity, and the world as having been com- 
pounded thereof. But it was not so much his errors as his morals, which were 
quite in opposition to the discipline of Montanus, that rendered Hermogenes 
hateful in the eyes of Tertullian, who, as every one knows, was an ardent Mon- 
tanist. For he had often times been married, a thing held impious by Monta- 
nus, and, in the exercise of his profession, had disregarded the rigid rules laid 
down by this preceptor. Preierea, says Tertullian, cap. i. p. 265, pingit ih. 
cite, nubit assidue; legem Dei in libidinem defendit, in arlem contemni.. . . . totus 
adulter et predicationis et carnis. Siquidem et nubentium contagio foetet. 

(2) Hermogenes was not led to deny that matter had been created out of 
nothing by the all-powerful will of the Deity, in consequence of a belief that: 
the thing was altogether impossible, but from his taking it for granted that mat- 
ter was the sole fountain of every thing vicious and evil—For he is brought for- 
ward by Tertullian, at the commencement of his beok, as arguing after the fol- 
lowing manner: If God made matter, he made it either of himself, or out of 
nothing. Lither of these suppositions 1s absurd. If God made matter of him- 
self, he could not have been a simple, indivisible, immutable being —If he cree 
ated it out of nothing, he could not have been good, or superlatively excellent, 
For matter is intrinsically vicious and corrupt. Proinde, (we give 'Tertullian’s 
very words,) ex nihilo non potuisse eum facere, (i. e. matter,) sic contendit, bonum 
et optimum definiens dominum, qui bona alque optima tam velit facere quam sit, 
Hisconclusion, therefore, was, that no allernative was left us but to believe, that 
matter was coéval with the Deity, having existed together with him from all 
eternity. From this mode of reasoning, it is manifest that Hermogenes con- 
sidered the production of matter as, to use the language of philosophers, physt- 
cally possible, but as every way unworthy of the Deity, and therefore morally 
impossible, and that this his opinion was founded on the persuasion, that matter 
was the seat and origin of every thing evil—Since the error, then, of Lermo- 
genes, respecting the fabrication of the world from eternal matter, proceeded 
entirely from this opinion respecting the origin of evil, Tertullian ought. to have 
made the cause or origin of evil the chief ground of his contention with him, 
and to have shown that evil was derived, not from matter, but from other 
sources. This being once proved, the erroneous notion of Hermogenes respect. 
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ing the creation of the world must of necessity have fallen to the ground. But 
omitting every thing of this sort, Tertullian at once commences a furious attack 
on the dogma of his adversary respeciing the eternity of matter; that is, he 
passes over in silence the root and principle of the error, and contents himself 
with attacking merely a consectary deducible from it—To this observation, we 
may add another no less necessary to the right understanding of the doctrine of 
Hermogenes. Although he considered mutter as coéval with the Deity, he 
nevertheless maintained that the Deity had from all eternity ruled over it, and 
held it in subjection, a cireamstance which renders his opinion much more 
[p. 434.] tolerable than that of certain others, who either assigned to matter, 
which they believed to be eternal, a peculiar ruler distinct from the Deity, or 
else contended that, before the foundation of the world, the Deity and matter 
had no connection whatever.—That the opinion of Hermogenes was really such 
as I here state it to have been, is placed out of all dispute by one of the. argu- 
ments which he brings forward in proof of the eternity of matter. The argu- 
ment I allude to is this: God hath been Lord from all eternity ; therefore, from 
all eternity there must have existed matter subject to his dominion. But let us 
hear the exposition which Tertullian himself gives us of this argument, cap. iii. 
p. 866: Adjicit et aliud. Deum semper Deum etiam Dominum fuisse, numquam 
non Deum. Nullo porro modo potuisse tllum semper Dominum habert, sicut et 
semper Deum, si non fuisset aliquid retro semper, cujus semper Dominus habere- 
tur: fuisse ilaque materiam semper Deo Domino. 

(8) It is certain, from what is said by Tertullian in his book de Anima, cap. 
i. and other testimonies, that Hermogenes did not attribute a more noble origin 
to men’s souls than to their bodies, No doubt, he might conceive that matter 
of a more subtile kind was used by the Deity in the formation of souls, but still 
he did not deny them to have been composed of matter. And to me the reason 
easily suggests itself, why Hermogenes should have thought thus. Perceiving 
that souls were subject to depraved propensities and appetites, and, at the same 
time, being fully persuaded that every thing evil and vicious was generated of 
matter, and had its residence in matter, he could not but conclude that the souls 
of men, no less than their bodies, were framed or composed of matter. Whether 
he entertained the same opinion respecting the good angels, is notto be known 
at this day. But that he conceived the evil angels, together with their 
leader or chief, to have been formed out of matter, and that they would, ata 
future day, again be resolved into matter, is recorded by Theodoret, Fabular. 
Heret. lib. 1. cap. xix. p. 207. tom. iv. opp. In what way he contrived to re- 
concile these principles with the tenets of the Christians at large, respecting the © 
immortality of the soul, the angels, and other things, it might possibly be in our 
power to ascertain, were we in possession of the book written against him by 
Tertullian, de Censu Anime. 

(4) Tertullian, although he was most intimately acquainted with the tenets 
of Hermogenes, and regarded him with an implacable hatred, yet never once 
accuses him of entertaining any other errors than those above noticed respect- 
ing matter, the creation of the world, and the nature of souls. Whatis of still 
greater importance, this vehement writer acknowledges, in express terms, that 
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the dogma of his adversary respecting Christ, the corner-stone of all religion, 
was sound and orthodox. Christum, says he, cap. i. p. 265, Dominum non alium, 
videlur aliter cognoscere (that is, he appears to entertain a belief respecting Christ 
similar to that of other Christians) aliwm tamen facit, quem aliter cognoscit; (i. é 
what he professes respecting Christ, however, in words, he enervates and ren, 
ders of no avail by his opinions,) immo totum quod est Deus aufert, nolens illum 
ex nihilo universa fecisse. A Christianis enim conversus ad philosophos,.... 
sumpsit a stoicis materiam cum Domino ponere, que ipsa semper fuerit, neque 
nala, neque facia, nec initium habens omnino, nec finem, ex qua Dominus omnia 
postea fecerit. ‘These charges, in fact, althongh most invidiously [p. 435.) 
brought forward, instead of criminating the person against whom they are ad- 
duced, serve clearly to demonstrate his innocence. And J, therefore, cannot’ 
agree with those of the learned who. suppose that Hermogenes, whom Clement 
of Alexandria, in his Ecloge Prophetice, § lvi. p. 1002, reports to have taught 
that Christ deposited his body in the sun, was one and the same with the pain- 
ter of whom we have been treating, who contended for the eternity of matter, 
although, in support of this their opinion, they may urge the authority of Theo- 
doret. That Herm genes also, against whom Theophilus of Antioch, and Ori- 
gen, are stated by Theodoret to have written, I take to have been a different 
man from him to whom our attention has been directed. Possibly amongst 
the Valentinians, or some others of the Gnostics, there might have been a man 
of this name that attained to some degree of celebrity, in consequence of his 
brvaching certain new opinions. be 

LXXI. Controversy respecting the Pascal observances. In addi- 
tion to these numerous and great disputes, involving the very 
essentials of religion, there arose towards the close of this cen- 
tury, between the Christians of Asia Minor and those of other 
parts, particularly such as were of the Roman church, a violent 
contention respecting a matter that related merely to the form of 
religion or divine worship; a thing, in itself, truly of light mo- 
ment, but in the opinion of the disputants, of very great impor- 
tance. The affair was this. The Aszatic Christians were accus- 
tomed to celebrate their passover, that is the Pascal feast which 
it was, at this time, usual with the Christians to observe in com- 
memoration of the institution of the Lord’s Supper and the sub- 
sequent death of the Redeemer, on the fourteenth day of the first 
Jewish month ; that is to say, at the same time when the Jews ate 
their Pascal lamb; occasioning thereby an interruption in the fast 
of the great week. This custom they stated themselves to have 
derived from the apostles Philip and John, as well as from many 
other characters of the very first eminence. But the rest of the 
Christians, as well in Asia as in Europe and Africa, deemed it 
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irreligious to terminate the fast of the great week before the day 
devoted to the commemoration of our Saviour’s return to life, 
and therefore deferred the celebration of their passover, or pascal 
feast, until the night immediately preceding the anniversary of 
Uhrist’s resurrection from the dead. And for their acting thus, 
the Roman Christians, in particular, alleged the authority of the 
apostles Paul and Peter—This difference gave birth to another 
of still greater moment. For as the Asiatic Christians always 
commemorated our Lord’s return to life on the third day after 
their partaking of the Pascal supper, it was a circumstance lable 
to occur, and the which, no doubt, frequently did occur, that they 
kept the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection, which afterwards 
acquired, and continues still to retain the denomination of Pascha 
or Haster, on a different day from the first day of the week, or 
[p. 486.] that which is commonly termed Sunday; whereas the 
other Christians, as well those of the East as of the West, made 
it a rule to hold their annual celebration of our blessed Saviour’s 
triumph over the grave on no other day than that on which it 
actually occurred, namely, on the first day of the week.(’) 


(1) Ancient Writers, at the head of whom we may place Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. aré very negligent and obscure in the accounts they 
give us of the nature and causes of this great controversy respecting the time 
of keeping Easter, which had nearly been productive of a most deplorable 
schism. Hence the whole class of more recent authors, who have treated of 
the subject, and none more than those who, in estimating the force and meaning 
of ancient terms, have permitted themselves to be led away by modern notions, 
and are not over-burthened with information, as to the manners and customs of 
early times, have, in their explanation of it, fullen into various errors, and been 
by no means happy in unfolding the true grounds of the dispute—The common 
opinion is, that the Asiatic Christians were reprehended by the rest for cele- 
brating the anniversary of our Lord’s resurrection at the same time that the 
Jews were accustomed to eat their passover. But this is altogether a mistake, 
and a thing with which they are never once reproached by any ancient authors. 
And, indsed, to be convinced how little foundation there could be for such an 
idea, we need only ask ourselves what,—I will not say reason, but semblance or 
shadow of a reason, could possibly have induced these Christians to comme- 
morate the resurrection of our Lord at the time of his having been put to death ? 
Most certain it is, that Christ’s return to life did not take place on the fourteenth 
day, when the Jews, agreeably to the injunctions of their law, are accustomed 
to celebrate their passover, but two days afterwards, at the least, that is to say, 
on the sixteenth, or perhaps even so late as the seventeenth day. Nor were the 
Asiatic Christians ignorant of this; nor did they pretend to deny it. What, then, 
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eould possibly have impelled them to be guilty of such an egregious. incon- 
gruity, as to determine that the grand annual celebration of Christ’s resurrection 
should be observed on the fourteenth day of the month, a day on which they 
were well apprised that such resurrection did not take place? There are extant, 
moreover, in an epistle written by Polycrates, the bishop of Ephesus, in defence 
of the Asiatic custom, and which is in part preserved by Eusebius, Hist, Eccles, 
lib. v. cap. xxiv. I say, there are extant in this epistle certain passages, from 
which it is clear that no dispute whatever existed as to the time of celebrating 
the anniversary of the resurrection. Polycrates says, that he and the rest of the 
Asiatic bishops, in keeping the passover on the fourteenth day of the month, 
conformed themselves to the Gospel, the common rule of faith and religion to 
Christians; érigucav tiv nukeay Ths tercagerxaidexdtas re misxa nara 73 
"Evayyédtov, wndty wagexCrivoyvres, ddd\X xara Tor xavova Tis wisews dxoheddvres. 
Servarunt (those holy men) diem Pasche quarta decima luna juxta evangelium, 
nihil omnino variantes, sed regulam fidet constanter sequentes. In the sequel Poly- 
crates again appeals to the Holy ‘Scriptures, and, relying on their authority, 
eoncludes his disputation in the words of the apostles, Acts, v. 29. [p. 437.] 
“We ought to obey God rather than men.” The Asiatics; therefore, we sce, 
contended that they conformed to the example of Christ, as propounded in the 
Gospel. Nor did their adversaries pretend to deny that the Gospel, and the ex- 
ample of Christ, as held forth in the Gospel, were in favour of the Asiatic rule. 
What they contended for was, that in things of this sort, there was no necessity 
for closely and literally adhering to the rule of the Gospel, or the example of 
Christ, as exhibited in the Gospel. If, said they, (as appears from the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Socrates Scholasticus, lib. v. cap. xxii.) the days and months, 
when Christ did any particular thing are not, in the least, to be deviated from by 
those who would imitate his example, it is necessary that none of those cireum- 
stances should be omitted, with which his celebration of the passover was ac- 
companied ; “ it ought, therefore, to be eaten in an upper chamber,” &c. Now, 
what are we to gather from all this? Do we find it stated in the Gospel, that 
Christ arose from the dead on the fourteenth day of the month, or that this 
was the day set apart for the commemoration of that event? Did Christ, when 
he partook of the paschal supper with his disciples, celebrate the festival of his 
resurrection? Nothing of this kind, as every one well knows, is to be met with 
in our Lord’s history. It is plain, then, that what the Asiatics contended for 
must have been this, that the day on which they were accustomed to hold their 
paschal feast, was the same with that on which it appears from the Gospel that 
Christ, whose example it is incumbent on all Christians to follow, celebrated 
the passover with his disciples. The dispute, therefore, between them and the 
rest of the Christians, had no relation to the day of. Christ’s resurrection from 
the dead, but respected the holding of a paschal supper, similar to that which 
was celebrated by Christ with his disciples a short time previous to his eruci- 
fixion—This common error, respecting the feast of Christ’s resurrection having 
been celebrated by the Asiatic Christians on the same day that the Jews ate 
their passover, arose out of a mistaken interpretation of the word Pascha. 
Since the time of the Council of Nice this term has, for the most part, been 
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considered as indicating that day on which our blessed Saviour arose from the 
dead, and on which it is usual for us to commemorate this his triumph over 
death and the grave. But by the more early Christians, previous to the Council 
of Nice, another meaning was annexed to it, it being made use of by them to 
designate the day on which Christ celebrated the passover, and was offered up on 
the cross, the true paschal lamb, for the sins of the human race. Of its bearing 
this signification, numerous examples might be adduced, but I will content my- 
self with merely giving two, by way of convincing those who are but moderately 
informed on the subject of Christian antiquities, that I am not without authority 
for what I thus state. The first I shall take from Tertullian, the most cele- 
brated Latin writer of this century, who, in his book, de Oratione, cap. xiv. p. 
155. Opp. expresses himself in the following terms: Sic et die Pasche, quo 
communis et quasi publica jejunii Religio est, merito deponimus osculum, nial 
curantes de occultando quod cum omnibus faciamus. Now, who does not per- 
ceive that by the word Pascha, we here ought to understand the day on which 
the Christians were accustomed to commemorate our blessed Saviour’s death ? 
For, on this day it was the universal practice, throughout the whole Christian 
church, to fast ; whereas, on the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection, every kind 
[p. 438.] of fasting was inhibited. In another place, viz. in his book de Jejunis, 
cap. xiv. p. 712. Tertullian terms the whole week, which the Christians commonly 
styled the great, or the holy week, Pascha. Quamquam vos etiam sabbatum st 
quando continuatis, numquam nisi in Pascha, (that is, on the Sabbath of that 
week in which the paschal feast is celebrated in commemoration of Christ’s 
death and sufferings) jejunandum putatis. By other writers, also, we find the 
word pascha used in this latter sense. ‘To the example of this very ancient 
Latin author, I subjoin that of a Greek writer of much more recent date, namely, 
the author of the Chronicon Paschale, edited amongst the Byzantine historians, 
by Rader, and Du Cange; whence, it appears, that even long subsequent to 
the Council of Nice, the ancient notion attached to the term Pascha had not 
become entirely extinct. This author, at p. 8. of the Parisian edition of his 
work, by Du Cange, most clearly applies the term Pascha to a different day 
from that whereon the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection is kept, and which 
we term Pascha, or Easter, and indicates by this word the day dedicated to the 
annual commemoration of our blessed Saviour’s death. In memory of Christ, 
the true paschal lamb, says he, xar’ txasdv tviavrov 4 re Ses exxancla Thy 4 far 
ri marxa eogriv emcrerel, dmravds Tuedce vis id’ TE wedrs envds Tis cErEVHS. 
Quotannis ecclesia Dei sanctum paschatis festum celebrat, recte observata xiv. pri- 
mi mensis Lune. Kat ti uty eveedim durn - - - - iv tion xugiani viv dyiay 
Ths te vexpdv dvasdrews Xpisd r¥ OsF nudy toptiy Ayes. Hac vero (the fourteenth 
day of the month) inventa, sequentt Dominica sanctum Christi Dei nostri ex 
mortuis resurrectioni festum peragit. Many more passages of a similar kind 
might be cited from this chronicle, but I pass them over as unnecessary. I will 
add, however, a notable passage from the epistle written by the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, to the bishops who could not attend the Council of Nice, and 
which is preserved by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. ix. p..627. The extract 
will be found to apply more immediately to the subject before us, and places it 
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out of ajl dispute, that the ‘controversy between the Asiatic and other Chris- 
tians, respecting the paschal season, had no reference whatever to the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, but to that of his sufferings and death, Tegi ris says the 
Emperor, aysardtnc 7o mdoys ieéges yevomtyns Cntioeas Woke now youn 
KAADs Eye, ent msds duteds wavras rds dravrayd éemrerciv. De sanctissimo Die 
Pasche quum lis excrita esset (this was one and the same controversy with that 
of which we are now treating, for after having lain dormant, it was renewed at 
the time of the Council of Nice, and was finally set at rest by a decree of that 
assembly) optimum factu communi sententia (of the Nicene fathers) viswm est, 
uno eodemque tempore hunc omnes ubique gentium celebrare. In what sense it 
was meant that the term Pascha should be understood in this passage, is shortly 
after rendered manifest by the emperor himself, in the following words: 
ist yde tH éxéivwy Bes droGanFévros dnTeséex rdbes, hv ev uaied Tis rH wade 
nuters meet rs maeovroc ipurdeauer, wat etl rds méddovras didvas THY THE 
tritngicews tTadtas cuumrarkewow iyyiverSas. Fas enim est reecta illorum (the 
Jews) consuetudine, veriore instituto, quod circa diem passionis hactenus tenuimus, 
ejusdem observationis usum ad futura secula propagari. By Pascha, therefore, 
the subject of their disputation, it is plain, was meant, muéga 73 maSds, the day 
of our Lord’s passion. Not being aware of this ancient signification of the word 
Pascha, more recent writers, when they read of the Asiatic Christians [p. 439.] | 
having been involved in a controversy with those of Rome respecting the pas- 
chal feast, were hastily led to persuade themselves that the Asiatic Christians 
celebrated the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection on the same day on which the 
Jews ate their Passover; understanding the word Pascha according to its more 
recent sense, and never adverting to the possibility of its having, in earlier times, 
borne a different one—The merit of first-discovering this, however, does not 
properly belong to me. The person who, first of any, as far as my information 
reaches, discovered that the common notion in regard to this celebrated contro- 
versy respecting the paschal season was erroneous, was that illustrious member 
of the order of Jesuits so distinguished for his writings, the father Gabriel Da- 
niel. See his Dissertation de la Discipline des quartodecimans pour la Celebration 
de la paque, in the third volume of his Recueil de divers ouvrages Philosophiques, 
Theologiques, et Historiques.— Paris, 1724, in 4t6. p. 473-506. The same thing, 
if I well remember, is also. noticed by Pet. Faydit, in his notes to a sermon 
preached on the feast of St. Polycarp.* This error was, moreover, subse- 
quently adverted to in a Programma propounded in the University of Gottin- 
gen on Easter-day, by that very profound and ingenious scholar Christoph. Aug. 
Heumann, who seems not in the least to have been aware of its having been pre- 
viously detected by other people. Whiston, too, in the Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, Lond..1749, 8vo. tom. ii. p. 601, complains that no one appeared to be 
acquainted with the true grounds and cause of this Paschal controversy, and ac- 
knowledges that he himself was for a long time involved in similar ignorance; 
but adds, that in his three Tracts, London, 1742, 8vo. he had unfolded the true 


* Jn a subsequent publication, Dr. Mosheim took an opportunity of stating that his memory had 
in this instance proved unfaithful, and that, on a re-perusal of Faydit’s book, he found himself under 
the necessity of retracting the compliment which he had here paid to that writer's penetration. 
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nature of it from original authorities. Of these several works, I regret to say 
that I have.neither just at this moment within my reach, except that of Daniel, 
who, although he certainly discovers much information and judgment as to se- 
veral particulars, yet, in regard to many others, has not, as it appears to me, at- 
tained exactly to a true state of the question, I will, therefore, myself make 
trial how far it may be possible to place the nature of this very obscure contro- 
versy in a just and perspicuous point of view. 

(1.) The early Christians retaining, as they did, not a few of the J re rites 
and ceremonies, were accustomed, after the manner of the Jews, to partake on 
a certain day of a Paschal supper, and eat together a Paschal lamb. This has 
been demonstrated from various authorities by Hen. Dodvell, in his work on the 
Use of Frankincense in the Church. At present, I shall not occupy myself in 
regularly repeating such demonstration, inasmuch as the truth of the thing will 
be rendered apparent by various circumstances, to which it will be necessary for 
me to advert in the’course of this discussion. This custom maintained its ground 
both in the eastern and the western church fur many ages. Amongst the Orr 
ental Christians, the Armenians, the Copts, and others, it prevails even at this 
day. By the Christians of the West it has been gradually relinquished; some 
obvious traces of it, however, are still to be discerned even in Christian Europe. 
The principal difference, in fact, is, that amongst the European Christians the 
celebration of this sacred repast, which used formerly to take place in the 
churches, or other places of public assembly, is now confined within the walls of 
private houses.—This repast the early Christians were accustomed to distinguish 
[p. 440.] by the Jewish denomination of Pascha, and, certainly, not without 
some show of reason; for,in point of external form, it corresponded very nearly 
with the Pascha, or passover of the Jews. The repast itself was undoubtedly of 
Jewish origin, and might, therefore, well continue to be distinguished by the 
ancient Jewish appellation. In the causes or reasons for celebrating this re- 
past, the Christians and Jews were widely separated from each other. 

(IL.) The causes or reasons by which the Christians were actuated in the 
eelebration of this paschal feast are not beyond the reach of discovery. In the 
first place, they held themselves bound to follow the example of our blessed Sa- 
viour, who, previously to his laying down his life for the salvation of the human 
race, celebrated the passover with his disciples, and had thereby, as they 
thought, given his sanction to this Jewish rite, and, in a manner, commended 
the observance of it to his disciples; secondly, it appeared to them that the re- 
membrance of the holy supper, which our blessed Saviour instituted after his 
celebration of the passover, might be best preserved in-this way. Nor can there 
be any doubt but that they closed this their paschal feast with the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper; Jastly, believing, as they did, on the authority of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. y. 7, that the Paschal lamb of the Jews was a type or figure of Christ’s 
being offered up for the sins of mankind, it appeared to them that there could be 
no better way of commemorating the Redeemer’s sacrifice, and bringing it, as it 
were, immediately before their eyes, than by celebrating that figurative repre- 
sentation of it which God himself had prescribed. This idea, moreover, of 
Christ’s death having been prefigured in the slaughter of the Paschal lamb, and 
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the fruits of his death by the Paschal feast, being deeply rooted in the minds ot 
the early Christians, occasioned them, as we have above shown by examples, to 
term the day devoted to the commemoration of our Saviour’s death the Pas- 
chal day. 

(IIL) The Christians of Asia Minor were accustomed to celebrate this sa- 
ered feast, commemorative of the institution of the Lord’s supper, and the death 
of Jesus Christ, at the same dime when the Jews ate their Paschal lamb, namely, 
on the evening of the fourteenth day of the first month. For, as is clear from 
the words of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, which we just above cited from Eu- 
sebius, they considered the example of Christ as possessing the force of a law; 
and, as is equally manifest, they did not conceive our Saviour to have antici- 
pated the passover, as is believed by many at this day, and particularly by the 
Greeks, but that the Paschal lamb was eaten by him and his disciples pre- 
cisely on the same day on which the Jews, conformably to the directions of the 
Mosaic ritual, were ever accustomed to eat theirs. Let us hear, as to this, Epi- 
phanius, who, although he is very obscure in his explication of the opinion of 
the Quarta-decimans, as those were termed who celebrated their Paschal feast 
at the same time with the Jews, yet intimates perspicuously enough, that the 
matter in dispute between them and the other Christians respected the time of 
eating the Paschal lamb. In Heres. L. Quarta-decim. § ii. p. 420, he expresses 

“himself after the following manner: wesrov yig ty rh teroagerxadendty 7d 
doxa dyert, xeirav tyeot rd mpsCarov-aSeiv dwé dexdtns, eke Tneesy durd tos 
Teocagicxxidexdtnc. - - thy St wpds towégav TUSK ro marys nH duTH TETTagEeTXac~ 
Pexdtn impdorasca t€ diatents iuégas tv vi vasica. Primum enim si (Quarta- 
decimani) Pascha die xiy. celebrant, necesse est ut Agnum jam die décimo [p. 441.] 
adducant, atque ad diem decimum quartum ean’ custodiant. Qued si ad Ves- 
peram Pascha fuerit immolatum quod xiv. die illucescente geritur, sex dies jeyunio 
tribuendi sunt. In these words of Epiphanius there are some things which defy 
explanation, and Petavius himself, ‘by the Latin translation which he has given 
us of them, and which is in part erroneous, and in part imperfect, has tacitly ac- 
knowledged that he was unable to comprehend altogether what it was that Epi- 
phanius meant to convey.—I will, however, endeavour to separate what is clear 
and apparent from what must of necessity remain involved in obscurity.—First, 
then, it is manifest that the dispute with the Quarta-decimans was respecting the 
Paschal feast and the Paschal lamb, not the day for commemorating the resur- 
rection of our blessed Saviour from the dead. For in this passage the word 
Pascha, in the first instance, evidently means the Paschal feast, and, in the se- 
cond, the Pasehal lamb. Secondly, it is clear that the Quarta-decimans, like the 

. Jews, ate their Paschal lamb on the fourteenth day of the month. Thirdly, it is 
apparent that they took home this lamb, in order to its undergoing the requisite 
preparation, so early as the tenth day. Fourthly, it is obvious that they kept this 

_lamb alive until the fourteenth day. Fifthly, it is plain that they slew this lamb, 
with certain ceremonies, no doubt, on the evening of the fourteenth day. 
Whence it follows, Sixthly, that they solemnly feasted on this lamb on the night 
following this evening. We shall presently see that the adversaries of the 
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Quarta-decimans did not disagree with them respecting this supper itself, but aa 
to the dime of celebrating it. 

(IV.) By this Paschal feast, which the Asiatic Christians were accustomed to 
celebrate at the same time with the Jews, an interruption took place in that 
strict and solemn fast which the other Christians made it a rele inviolably to ob- 
serve throughout the whole of the great or holy week. Immediately after the 
celebration of this feast, however, it was the practice of the Quarta-decimans to 
resume their fasting, and continue it until the day appropriated to the comme- 
moration of our Saviour’s return to life. The reader will find this recorded by 
Epiphanius in Heres. lxx. Audianorum, § xi. p. 823. The Audians, in their ce- 
lebration of the Paschal feast, were accustomed to follow the example of the 
Asiatie Christians or Quarta-decimans, and justified their practice by alleging 
that, in the Aposiolical Constitutions, (a work different from the one that has 
reached our days under that title, and at present considered as irrecoverably 
lost,) the Apostles had expressly enjoined that, in celebrating their Paschal rites, 
the Christians were to observe the same time with the Jews. Epiphanius labours 
hard to deprive them of this argument; and, amongst other things with which 
he encounters them, adduces the following passage from the same Constitutions: 
Ripert 64 duvol "Améosonol, OTs bray éxeivos tvwXavTar, UMsIS VusedovTss UTEE duTaY 
wevSeirt, OTE BY TH nueéga Tis eoVTHs Tov yeISdv évadeurav. Kai bray dutér mevS Gos 
ra dZuma ectovres ev wingiziv, vutss ivayeicse. idem Apostoli (in the Constitu- 
tions which ye quote as favouring your practice) precipiunt, Dum epulantur 
alli (the Jews), vos jeyunanies pro illis lugete, yuoniam Festo illo die Christum in 
Crucem sustulerunt. Cumque illi lugentes azymis et lactucis agrestibus vescentur, 
vos epulamini. The Christians are here enjoined by the Apostles to celebrate 
{p. 442.] the passover with the Jews, and thereupon they are told to feast and 
rejoice at the time when the Jews were sorrowfully eating their unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs, and, on the contrary, to mourn and fast on the day that 
the Jews rejoiced on account of their having put Christ to death. Petavius, the 
erudite translator of Epiphanius, avows himself unable to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the Apostles in this. But, from what we have observed above, there is 
as much light thrown upon this apostolical injunction as is necessary. The 
Christians who agreed with the Jews as to the time of celebrating the Passover, 
held with joy and gladness their Paschal feast, in commemoration of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s supper, on the same night that the Jews fed on bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread; but on the following day, when the Jews gave them- 
selves up to rejoicing, these Christians returned again to fasting, humiliation, 
and tears, inasmuch as it was on that day that their Lord and Master Christ had 
been put to death on the cross, 

(V.) On the third day following the fourteenth of the month, the Asiatie Chris- 
tians always celebrated the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 
For since, as we are informed by Polyerates, they made it a point to follow as 
exactly as possible the example of Christ, and the rule of the Gospel; and it 
appeared, from the testimony of the evangelists, that Christ arose from the dead 
on the ¢hird day after the Jewish passover, consistency required that they should 
fix on this day for the annual commemoration of that glorious event. This 
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practice, however, gave rise to another difference between them and other Chris. 
tians. For it was the custom with the latter never to keep the feast of the re- 
surrection on any other than the first day of the week, or, as we term it, Sun- 
day ; whereas the former, we mean the Asiatic Christians, very frequently cele- 
brated Christ’s triumph over death and the grave on one or other of the ordi- 
nary week days. For, as the fowrleenth day of the month did not always fall on 
one and the same day of the week, and they always commemorated our blessed 
Saviour’s return to life on the third day after the fourteenth, it of course hap- 
pened that such commemoration took place with them in one year on a Monday, 
in the next, perhaps on a T'wesday, and in a third on a Wednesday, and so on. 
When the fourteenth day of the month, for instance, fell on a Tuesday, these 
Asiatic Christians kept the feast of the resurrection on the Thursday following; 
or, supposing it to fall on a Wednesday, their feast took place on the Friday af- 
ter. Hence the Roman prelate Vicor, and those who took part with him, decreed, 
hs dv wn dt tv GAn wore Tis Kuglaxns imiga Td ris ix vexpGy dvasérews émerehouro 
ri Kueis usietoy. Kae Oras dy TasTn movy Tov kara ré Ilarya vaserav guAAar- 
Tometa ras e@trdoets. Ne videlicet ullo alio quam Dominico Die mysterium resur- 
rectionis Domini unquam celebretur; ulque eo duntaxat die Jejuniorum Pasche 
terminum observemus. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. p. 190. It is . 
plain, therefore, that the Asiatic Christians must frequently have celebrated The 
mystery of the Resurrection of Christ on a different day from Sunday; for, had 
they, in the celebration of this mystery, conformed to the practice of other Chris- 
tians, there would have been no necessity for this regulation. In these words 
of Eusebius, however, it is observable that a clear distinction is made between 
the day of the mystery of Christ’s resurrection and what is termed [p. 443.] 
Pascha, that is, the season devoted to the commemoration of his death and pas 
sion. In the observance of Pascha, that is, the commemoration of Christ’s suf- 
ferings and death, the Asiatic Christians, as to time, agreed precisely with the 
rest: the only thing in which they differed was, that whereas the latter fasted 
without intermission throughout the whole of the season, the Asiaties indulged 
themselves with a temporary relaxation on the fourteenth day. The mystery of 
Christ’s resurrection, however, was not always celebrated by them on the Sun- 
day, as was the uniform practice of all other Christians, but occasionally on 
other days of the week, agreeably to what we have above remarked, This dif- 
ference was certainly of greater moment, and, to confess the truth, one less 
easily to be endured than the other. For to celebrate the festival of Christ’s re- 
surrection on a different day of the week from that whereon he actually arose, 
rust have appeared repugnant not only to the faith of history, but to ancient 
custom and Christian decency. 

(VI.) The Christians dwelling without the confines of Asia, deemed it irre- 
ligious to terminate the Paschal fast before the festival of the resurrection ; and, 
as altogether unbecoming and disgraceful in Christians, to hold out any osten- 
sible connection between their paschal lamb, so widely differing in its purpose 
and design from that of the Jews, and the Jewish passover. They, therefore, 
deferred their Paschal feast until the night preceding the festival of our Saviour’s 
resurrection, and connected the commemoration of the institution of the Lord’s 
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supper with that of Christ’s triumph over death and the grave. Let us hear as 
to this Epiphanius, in Hares. 1. Quartadecimanorum, } ii. p. 421, # dyia Ost 
txxangia - - - xéventuc 8 pebvoy Ter cagerx aiden aT ny G\Na xin TH BCdoudds - = 
va ward ra ond TF nvels pevoreva xara 7d FewtoTuT OV, gin dvdsazis Te nat tuayia. 
Ecclesia sancta Dei - - - non solum decimam quarlam diem sed etiam hebdomada 
observat - - - ut ad eorum exemplar que sunt a Domino gesta Resurrectio epule- 
que celebrentur.. And after some intervening remarks, he continues, Ségouer J 
imi riy dylav xugtaxiy ro Tédos Tis TUMMoQdTEWsS: hauCdvouey de rd mesCurov awd 
Jexdrns, svoma ro Ind émeyvivees Sid rd Idray va ph dW ds pendey Tar 
mark civ adiSerey wardv rie Cotiniis tadtus ro mazya Ths inxdnolasinis 
meryurtei2c, In sanctum Dominicam religiosissimi temporis finem coricimus : 
sed agnum jam tum a decimo die sumimus quoniam in Iota littera Jesu nomen 
agnoscimus, ne quid omnino diligentiam nostram effugiat, quod ad ecclesiaslicam 
salutaris pasche celebrationem pertinere videatur. Now, we will not spend our 
time in endeavoring to dispel the obscurity in which this passage also of Epi- 
phanius is involved, but direct our attention merely to such things as stand in 
no need of elucidation. In the first place, then, it is to be remarked, that the 
adversaries of the Asiatic Christians celebrated a paschal feast just as these 
Christians themselves did. Secondly, that they conjoined this feast with the fes- 
" tival of our Lord’s resurrection. ‘Thirdly, that as to this matter they, no less 
than the Asiatics, persuaded themselves that they followed -the example of 
Jesus Christ; but in what way they could possibly have made this appear is not 
. very easy to comprehend. Fourthly, that by this feast, which they celebrated 
in the night preceding the day devoted to the commemoration of our Lord’s 
resurrection, they closed their pascbal season, or that most holy period of time 
which was annually set apart for the solemn commemoration of Christ’s suffer- 
{p.444.] ingsand death. This feast, therefore, constituted no part of the comme- 
moration of the resurrection, but was the grand concluding act of the preceding 
‘paschal season. The night being elapsed, these Christians commenced with 
the dawning day their celebration of the anniversary of Christ’s triumph over 
death and the grave. Fi/thly, it appears that the paschal lamb, of which they 
partook on the night preceding the feast of the resurrection, was selected and 
put under a course of preparation on the tenth day of the month; a cireum- 
stance corresponding precisely with the practice of the Asiatics. For this Epz- 
phanius gives us a far-fetched reason derived from the letter I, which is the first 
in the name of Jesus. The force of this reason, however, may be comprehended 
without difficulty. The letter Jota was made use of by the Greeks to denote 
the number ten. These Christians then, if any faith is to be placed in the 
statement given by Hpiphanius, reasoned after this manner; the name of Jesus 
begins with the letter 1; but the letter I denotes the number Zen ; that lamb, 
therefore, which is the shadow or emblem of Jesus, who was sacrificed for our 
sins, ought to be selected from the flock, and brought to the house of the high 
priest. on the tenth day. This mode of reasoning was certainly by no means 
foreign to the genius or disposition of the early Christians, who, like the Cab- 
balist Jews, conceived great mysteries to be involved in certain numbers. I 
must confess, however, that I do not believe this to have been the true origin 
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of the custom, but rather suspect Epiphanius to have followed, in this instance, 
merely the suggestions of his own fancy. The dam) thus separated from the 
flock on the tenth day, and in acertain degree consecrated, was not immediately 
slain, but seems to have been kept alive until the evening next preceding the 
feast of the resurrection. Siwihly, it appears that these adversaries of the 
Asiatic Christians gave to the whole of the season which they devoted to the 
commemoration of Christ’s sufferings and death, and more particularly to that 
feast with which they concluded it, the denomination of Pascha. This is 
manifest from the last words of Epiphanius. 
( VII.) These things, then, being duly weighed and ascertained, it is, I think, 
plainly to be perceived in what respects the Asiatic Christians or Quarta-deci- 
mans differed from the rest. . Their disagreement was noi, as the learned father 
Daniel imagined, respecting the proper season or day for commemorating — 
Christ's death: for it was no less the practice of the Christians in general than 
of the Asiatics to consider as peculiarly solemn and sacred, that day on which 
Christ made atonement by his death for the sins of the human race: and even 
as to the very day itself, no difference of opinion whatever existed between them 
and the Asiatics; xagarnegueSa, says Epiphanius, Heres. L. i. jiii. p. 421, 
wy viv TerragerxaSexdrnv. Et nos quartam illam decimam diem (which is held 
sacred by the Quarta-decimans) religiose servamus. Neither did the time for cele- 
brating the feast of our Lord’s resurrection constitute the principal or leading 
point in dispute between them, but the time for holding the paschal supper. The 
dispute, in fact, embraced the ¢hree following questions: First, whether it was 
proper to begin the day devoted to the commemoration of Christ’s sufferings and 
death with the paschal supper, and thereby break in upon the sacred and solemn 
fast of the day ? The Christians of Asia Minor asserted the propriety of this usage, 
the other Christians denied it. Secondly, whether it was becoming, in the disci- 
ples and followers of Christ, to eat their paschal lamb at the same ¢ime when the 
Jews, hismost inveterate and rancorous enemies, ate theirs ? The Asiatic Christians 
contended that it was; the other Christians thut it was not. Thirdly, [p. 445.] 
whether it was proper to celebrate the feast of our blessed Saviour’s resurrection 
always on the third day after the fourteenth day of the month on which he was 
put to death? The Asiatic Christians maintained that it was; the others, that 
it was not; these latter insisting that as it was on the first day of the week that 
Christ actually arose from the dead, no other day than this ought to be appro- 
priated to the commemoration of that stupendous and unparalleled event. 


LX XII. Termination of the Pascal Controversy. In the course 
of this century attempts were not unfrequently made to put 
an end to this dissension, which was found by sad experience 
to yield repeated occasion for unchristian-like wranglings and the 
most intricate and accrimonious disputes.(") Under the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, in particular, about the middle of this century, a 
serious discussion of the affair took place at Rome between Ani 
cetus, the, bishop of that city, and Polycarp, the celebrated bishop 
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of Smyrna.(’) But by no arguments whatever could the Chris- 
tians of Asia be prevailed on to abandon their practice, which 
they considered as having been handed down to them by the 
apostle St. John. Impatient, therefore, of their pertinacity, it . 
was towards the close of this century determined by Victor, 
bishop of Rome, that. these Asiatics should be dealt with after a 
more peremptory manner, and be compelled by certain laws and 
decrees to conform themselves to the rule observed by the great- 
est part of the Christian community. In this resolution he was 
supported by the voice of several councils that were called togeth- 
er in various provinces on the subject; and under the cover of 
their sanction, he addressed to the Asiatic bishops an imperious 
epistle, admonishing them no longer to persist in differing from 
other Christians as to their pascal observances.(*) Finding, how- 
ever, that they were not in this way to be moved, but that they 
boldly addressed letters to the Roman church by Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, in justification of their ancient practice, Vie- 
tor proceeded to the further length of excluding them from his 
communion, or, in other words, he pronounced them altogether 
unworthy of being any longer considered by him and his church 
in the light of brethren.(‘) This imprudent step might have 
been productive of the most serious detriment to the interests of 
Christianity, had not [rencus, bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, interfered,. 
and, although differing himself in opinion from the Asiatics, 
written letters to the bishop of Rome and the other prelates, 
pointing out, in the most forcible terms, the injustice of depriv-* 
ing of their rights, and pronouncing unworthy of the name of 
Christians, brethren, whose sentiments, with regard to religion 
itself, were strictly correct, and against whom no other matter 
of offence could be alleged than a diversity as to certain external 
rites and observances. The Asvatics also, in a long epistle which 
they circulated throughout the Christian world, took care to re- 
move from themselves every suspicion of an attempt to corrupt 
the Catholic religion. A sort of compromise, therefore, took place 
with regard to those ritual differences, each party retaining its 
own peculiar opinions and usages, until the holding of the cown- 
etl of Nice, in the fourth century, when the custom of the Asi- 
atics was altogether abolished. 
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(1) The reader may consult as to this Epiphanius in Heres. Audia- [p. 446, ] 
norum, Ixx. § ix. p. 821. 

(2) See Eusebius, Histor. Eccles? lib. iv. eap. xiv. p. 127, and lib. v. cap. xxiv. 
p. 193. In fact, it is to this author that we are indebted for nearly the whole of 
what is here related. 

(3) Polycrates, in his Epistle to the Roman church, apud Euseb. Hist. Ec 
. cles. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 192, says, # wrdgomas bmi trois xaramdocoutvoss. Nihil 
moveor tis que nobis ad formidinem intentantur. These words plainly prove that 
Victor did not pursue a moderate and amicable course with his Asiatic brethren, 
but had recourse to ¢hreats, and wished to have impressed their minds with fear. 

(4) Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v.. cap. xxiv. p. 192, says, Bixtag ddesws rig 
Acias wagns dua tals oue5@ ats txnarnciais ras magotnias drorguvery cs eregodo€ gras 


Tis civic tVdrews melgdrat, ual snrrteder ys did yeauudrwy dxowvwvires dedur® 


Bdvras ris éxtize dvaxngittay dderpss. Of these words Valesius gives us the 
following translation: Victor omnis Asi@ vicinarumque Provinciarum Ecclesias, 


tamquam contraria recte F ‘idei sentientes, a Communione abscindere conatur, da» 


tisque lilteris universos qui illic erant fratres proscribit, et ab unitate ecclesia 
prorsus alienos esse pronuritiat. From the word wegares, ‘which Fusebiug 
makes use of, this learned writer thought himself justified in concluding that 
Victor did not in reality exclude the Asiatics from all communion with the faith 
ful, but merely wished, or attempted so to exclude them, and that this his at 
tempt was frustrated by the interference of Ireneus. This interpretation is ap 
proved of by. many of the friends to the papacy, who seem to imagine that the 
temerity of Viclor is thereby somewhat extenuated. Others would contend that 
at least this much must be granted them, that the words of Eusebius are am- 
biguous, and that we are consequently left in a state of obscurity, as to whether 
Victor actually excommunicated the Asiatics, or merely wished and endeavoured 
to have them excommunicated. By the greater part, however, not only of Pro- 
testant, but Roman Catholic writers, it has long been considered, that what is 
subsequently said by Eusebius of Victor's having, by letters, excluded the Asi- 
atics from his communion, relieves his preceding words from every sort of ob- 
scurity, and makes it apparent, that the Roman prelate did not content himself 
with merely willing the thing, but actually carried his threats into execution. 
But to me it appears, that even these, although their ideas on the subject are 
more correct than those of Valesius and his followers, have not exactly caught 
the meaning of Eusebius. The historian, unless I am altogether deceived, is 
speaking of two designs which Victor had in view, the one of which was merely 
conceived, the other ‘earriéd into effect. Victor both wished and endeavoured to 
bring about the expulsion of the Asiatics from all communion with the Catholic 
church, as corrupters of the true religion; but in this he failed: of success: for 
the other bishops would neither conform themselves to his will, nor imitate hia 
example. What, therefore, he could accomplish without the concurrence of the 
other bishops, that he did; that is to say, he by letter expelled the Asiatics from 
all communion with the church of Rome, over which he presided. The latter 
words of Eusebius are badly rendered by Valesius, and through this faulty 
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translation, support has been afforded to 2 common error in regard to what 
was done by Victor on this occasion, to which I shall presently advert. The 
[p. 447.] Greek words, dvaxngdtrwy dxotvavitws are rendered into Latin by 
Valesius thus, ab unitate ecclesie prorsus alienos esse pronuntiat. But this 
by no means corresponds with the Greek original, in which nothing whatever 
is said of alienation, ab wnitate ecclesie, The translation ought to have ran, 
@ communione sue alienos pronuntiabat. The words of this eminent scholar, . 
however, are strictly in unison with the common opinion of both Roman 
. Catholics and Protestants, who are all unanimous in considering Victor as hay- 
- ing, by his letters, deprived the Asiatic brethren of every sort of gommunion 
with the whole Christian church; in fact, as having on this occasion asserted 
the same powers with regard to excommunication, as were exercised by his 
successors posterior to the age of Charlemagne. The Protestants, in particular, 
call upon us to mark in this case the jirst specimen of the arrogant and domi- 
neering spirit of the bishop of Rome, the first example of anti-christian excom- 
munication. But these worthy men laboured under an error, and formed their. 
judgment of a matter of antiquity from the practice of more recent times. Jn 
the age in which Victor lived, the power of the bishop of Rome had not attained 
to such an height as to enable him to cut off from communion with the church 
at large all those of whose opinions or practices he might see reason to disap- 
prove. The very history of the Paschal controversy now before us, places this 
out of all dispute. For, had the bishop of Rome possessed the right and power 
of ‘cutting off whom he pleased from all communion with the church at large, 
neither Jrenzus nor the rest of the bishops would have dared to oppose his will, 
but must have bowed with submission to whatever he might have thought pro- 
per to determine. Every bishop, however, possessed the power of excluding all 
such as he might consider to be the advocates of grievous errors, or as the cor- 
rupters of religion, from all communion with himself and the church over which 
he presided, of, in other words, he might declare them unworthy of being consi- 
dered any longer as brethren. This power, indeed, is possessed by the teachers 
of the church even at this day. Victor, then, exercised this common right with 
which every bishop was invested, and by letters made known to the other 
churches that he had excluded the Christians of Asia Minor, on account of their 
pertinacity in defending their ancient practice, from all communion with himself 
and the church of Rome, expecting, in all probability, that the other bishops 
might be induced to follow his example, and, in like manner, renounce all con- 
nection with these Asiatics. But in this he was deceived: dX’ & waor ye 
wois émtoxdros «taut n’gécxero, says Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 
xxiv. p. 192, Verum non omnibus hee placebant Episcopis. The rest of the 
bishops declined following the example of the Roman prelate in a line of con- 
duct so very dangerous and imprudent. There can be no doubt, however, but 
that they would have followed his example, indeed, whether willing or not, they 
must have followed it, if in this age the doors of the church might have been 
closed against men by the mere will of the Roman bishop. The conduct of 
Victor, therefore, on this occasion, although distinguished by temerity and im. 
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prudence, does yet not wear so dark an aspect as is commonly imagined, neither 
could it have been attended with consequences of such extensive importance as 
those would have us believe who hold it up as the first abuse of excommunica- 
tion. The fact is, that they who treat the matter in this way are guilty of an 
abuse with regard to the term excommunication, Victor did not (according to 

the sense in which the term is at present understood) excommunicate the Asia- 
tics, but merely declared that he, and the members of the church over which he 
presided, must cease to consider them in the light of brethren until they should * 
consent to renounce their objectionable practices, 
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